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PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR F. W. THOMAS 


‘In the last issue of the New Indien Antiquary we have made a brief 
reference to the publication of a Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies (as 
Volume No. 1 of the Extra Sertes of this Journal) presented to 
Prof. F. W. THomas, C.1.E. on his 72nd birth-day, the 21st of March 1939. 
In this connection it is necessary to acquaint our readers a little with the 
genesis and completion of this project in the happy manner desired by us 
and our Publishers. 

In November 1937 we were busy with the work of founding the New 
Indian Antiquary. In this connection we discussed with Mr. M. धि. KuLKARNI, 
the Manager of the Kamatak Publishing House, the idea of presenting the 
above volume, now an accomplished fact, to Prof. ए. भ. THomas C.LE., 
whose visit to India for the purpose of presiding over the ninth Session 
of the All India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum in December 1937 
was then announced by the organizers of the Conference. Mr. KULKARNI 
having readily expressed his willingness to carry out our idea we were encour- 
aged to proceed further with it by organizing a responsible Festschrift 
Committee consisting of Dewan Bahadur Dr. 5. K. ATYANGAR of Madras, 
Dr, V. 9. SUKTHANKAR of Poona, Dr. 5. K. De of Dacca and Dr. L. शा 
of Lahore, for the purpose of inviting contributions to the Festschrift from 
scholars in India, Europe and America. Due publicity was given to the 





Appeal issued by this Committee inviting Contributions from Scholars repre- 


sentative of the different branches of Oriental learning as will be seen from 
the list of contents of the published Volume. In the meanwhile Prof. THOMAS 


` paid his intended visit to India and after this work at Trivandrum in con- 


nection with the Oriental Conference toured through the whole of India 
visiting Poona twice during this tour. We acquainted him with our project 


of the Festschrift and the actual progress made by us with the spontaneous 


co-operation of his Indian and Foreign friends and admirers. 

The last date for receiving papers for inclusion in the Festschrift was 
Slst October 1938. We were sorry to receive a few papers after this date 
which unfortunately could not be included in the volume now published but 
which would be published in due course in the regular issues of the New 
Indian Antiquary, 

The Karmatak Printing Press lost no time in composing the entire matter 
of the Volume in an efficient, elegant and expeditious manner in spite of the 
complicated nature of printing in view of the fact that some of the papers 
included m the volume were written in German, French and Italian. It is 
highly creditable to the Press and its energetic and enterprising Manager 
Mr. M. N. KULKARNI that they made short work of this arduous task requir- 


_ ing continuous and careful work in spite of the regular work of publishing 
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the monthly issues of the New Indian Antiqguery. The published volume 
includes a Foreword from the Editors, a bust photograph of Prof. THomas 
with his autograph, the letter of presentation signed by the Editors and the 
Members of the Festschrift Committee, dated 21st of March 1939, List of 
Honours conferred on Prof. THOMAS up-to-date, a Biographical Note on 
Prof. THomas by Dr. H. N. RANDLE, the present Librarian of the India 
Office Library, London, 48 papers on varied subjects by Scholars, among 
whom are Indian, American, and European, a Bibliography of the Pub- 
lished Philological writings of Prof. THomAS which number 217 (from 1891 
to 1939) with an Index to this Bibliography as also a list of contents of the 
entire volume. 

Owing to the delay caused by postal transit in getting some of the proofs. 
corrected in time it was expected that the entire yolume may not reach Oxford 
on the 21st March 1939, the 72nd birth-day of Prof. THomas. The Editors, 
therefore, thought it advisable to send a souvenir brochure containing all the 
features of the volume detailed above except the actual papers. Such a 
Souvenir was immediately prepared and despatched on the 14th of March 
1939 so as to reach in time the hands of Dr. E. H. JOHNSTON, the present 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at the Oxford University in succession to 
Prof. THomas, who is a contributor to the Festschrift and who was kind 
enough to represent us in offering it personally to the worthy recipient of 
the volume on his birth-day. After the despatch of this Souvenir the follow- 
ing Cable of Congratulations was sent by us to Prof. THomas :-— 

“Pray accept hearty congratulations greetings on your 72nd Birth-day. 
May you attain full hundred prayed for by Indian Rishis. Festschrift follow- 
ing shortly.” 

What happened subsequently at Oxford will be best gathered from the 
Editors on the 27th March 1939 -— 

` [cannot let this day pass without writing a line to inform you that the 
souvenir brochure which you so thoughtfully designed has punctually arrived 
and that its early receipt is singularly welcome as furnishing the names of 
all those who as Editors, Committee and Contributors have co-operated in 
4 signal manifestation of friendly, far too friendly, appreciation of my efforts 
in the cause of Indianism. I am now able not only to feel encouraged by the 
generous sentiment so felicitously conveyed in the letter of presentation, to 
which I shall now be replying, but also to indulge in some pleasing antici- 
pation of the contents of the volume which, to judge from the brochure, will 
reflect great credit upon the publishers and the printer likewise 

1 will not add anything to this brief acknowledgement, which will be 
followed by a fuller expression of my grateful thanks, except to mention that 
the presentation was made yesterday occasion for a Dinner to which I was 
mvited by the Fellows of my College, Balliol, and at which, in the presence 
of distinguished friends and scholars from outside, Professor JoHNSTON gave 
an account of your generous efforts and their outcome, thereby initiating, as 
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I hope, a favourable anticipation of the New Indian Antiquary's first Extra 
publication | 
With grateful thanks also for the telegram of Congratulations upon my 
birth-day and in anticipation of soon being able to write more adequately etc 
The above letter was suitably replied to by the Editors ; in the meanwhile 
they received a letter dated 24th March 1939 from Prof. E. H. JOHNSTON 
as follows :— 

“The Committee, which sponsored the preparation of a Festschrift to 
my distinguished predecessor in the Boden Professorship, Professor F. W. 
THomas, C.LE., for his seventy-second birth-day, laid on me the agreeable 
but onerous duty of presenting the volume to him. As the contributors were 
scattered all over the world, the customary procedure of arranging a depu- 
tation for the purpose could not be followed ; but when the Fellows of Balliol 
College, to which the Boden Professorship is attached, heard of the honour 
to be done to their former colleague, they immediately expressed the wish to 
give a dinner in celebration of the occasion. This was arranged on the eve 
of his birth-day so as not to clash with other engagements.... A distinguished 
set of guests were invited by the Master and Fellows of the College,. .. . Among 
those who attended may be named Professor R. L. TURNER, Director of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of London, Dr. H. N 
RANDLE, Librarian to the India Office, and Professor D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH, 
Director of the Royal Asiatic Society. In the unavoidable absence of the 
Master, the chair was taken by Dr. Cyril BarLey, Public Orator to the Uni- 
versity, and he was supported by many of the Fellows and other well-known 
personalities in Oxford, among whom may be mentioned Sir Alan Pim, Sir 
Richard BuRN and Sir Verney LOVETT. 

After the usual loyal toast, Dr. ए. explained the occasion for the 
dinner and referred feelingly to the affection and respect with which Professor 
THOMAS was regarded by the Fellows of Balliol. I then rose to emphasise 
the special significance of the presentation. After dealing briefly with 
Professor THOMAS’ mariy-sided knowledge and his achievements in so many 
and various departments of learning with respect both to Sanskrit and to 
Indian studies generally I pointed out that there were other motives for the 
preparation of this volume besides admiration for his work as a scholar. 
For five and twenty years his work in the India Office Library had been 
solely directed to the advancement of Sanskrit learning in all parts of the 
world and made that great institution the chief centre of research into 
all things Indian. This was exemplified by the fact that no book of im- 
portance on these subjects appeared during that period which did not con 
tain an acknowledgment of help rendered by him. But in addition to the 
peculiar feeling of gratitude which he had thus aroused among scholars of 
every continent, this volume bore witness to the veneration and respect, which 
were universally felt for him by his Indian colleagues and which found such 
remarkable expression during his recent tour in that country. Reference was 
made in particular to the courtesy and helpfulness which he invariably dis- 
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played in his correspondence with all research workers, whether in or outside 
India. In the absence of the volume I then presented him with a cable of 
birth-day good wishes from the contributors, and his health was drunk enthu- 
siastically. In reply Professor THOMAS conveyed his grateful thanks to the 
contributors to the volume and dealt at some length with various aspects of 
Sanskrit studies, paying a detailed tribute to the varied learning and wide 
culture of his master, Edward Cowe.., the first Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. 

The proceedings terminated at a late hour, and on the following day I 
had the honour of presenting the volume to him. I should like to add that 
the fact that this volume originated in India among a group of Indian 
scholars will, in my opinion, serve to cement the good feeling that so happily 
prevails already between Indian and English Sanskrit scholars.” 

We fully endorse Prof. JoHNsTON's views regarding the significance of 
the presentation of the Festschrift to Prof. THomas, the guide, friend and 
philosopher of Oriental Research for the last half a century, whose enlivening 
and genial presence in our midst having already cemented the bonds of 
disinterested scholarship between Indian and Foreign Indologists, as evinced 
by the present Festschrift, will still continue to radiate its beneficial influence 
in the many years to come. We also feel confident that Prof. JoHNsTON 
a worthy successor of Prof. THOMAS in that world-renowned chair of Sanskrit 
learning at Oxford, having already helped us to cement the prevailing good 
feeling between Indian and English Sanskrit Scholars by the presentation of 
the Festschrift to Prof. THomaAs on our behalf, will not mind any further 
encroachment on his valuable time and energy in connection with our im- 
mediate work on the New Indian Antiguary which has just been launched 
full sail on the high seas of research with a year’s mooring in the port. 





5. M. KaTRE 
P. K. Gove 
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ON THE NATURE OF SUBLATION * 
By 
5. 5. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 


The concept of sublation figures largely in Advaita epistemology and 
metaphysics, Its implications, however, are not always clear. Truth sub- 
lates error ; the noumenal sublates the phenomenal ; knowledge sublates nes- 
cience. The world must be constituted of nescience, it is argued, since know- 
ledge is said to sublate the world and all other bonds ; and ‘only of nescience 
and its products is sublation by knowledge intelligible. 

The prima facie meaning of sublation in all such cases is destruction. 
Knowledge, we say, destroys ignorance ; and since ignorance and nescience 

are largely used interchangeably, it is the destruction of nescience that is 
understood by its sublation. Even on this view, nescience has necessarily to 
be treated as positive ; for it is common sense that you can destroy what is, 
not what is not. Unfortunately for the claims of common sense, the Indian 
Logician admits a variety of non-existence prior to the production of an effect 
and destructible by that production, the prégabhdva of the effect ; and ignor- 
ance as the anterior non-existence of knowledge may be destroyed by know- 
ledge. That nescience is positive and not to be confused with the pragabhava 
of knowledge, the Advaitin labours hard to establish: with his success we 
are not concerned for the moment ; suffice it to note that nescience is a posi- 
tive entity which holds undisputed sway until the rise of its adversary, know- 
ledge. In the case of this bha@va-padértha, it is legitimate for us to ask what 
happens to it on destruction. If we were treating of ignorance as absence of 
knowledge, our question might be meaningless; it is bad enough to ask what 
happens to the non-existent ; it would be worse still to raise such a question 
about its destruction. But when nescience is destroyed, does it become non- 
existent ? Perhaps so, but what does the statement mean? When wood is 
destroyed, it does not merely cease to be; it becomes ashes. A living person 
when destroyed becomes a decaying corpse. Nothing existent merely ceases 
to exist ; it ceases to exist in that form under those conditions. Not even 
physical darkness is barely destroyed by light ; it shifts from hemisphere to 
hemisphere or room to room; it expands or contracts ; it never merely ceases 
to be im € of the arguments for the positive character of physical darkness 
(tarsas is that if it were negative and destroyed by light, there would be no 
। “explanation of the sudden re-obscuration by darkness when the light is with. 
= drawn. The same argument will show that properly speaking there is no 








7 This paper, intended for the Volume of Indian and Eastern Studies presented 
to Prof. F. W. THOMAS, was received late for inclusion in that volume, and is there 
fore printed here.—S. M. K. 
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destruction at all of tames. And what applies to lamas may apply equally 
to its analogue, avidy@. The sublation of nescience must consist not in 2 
wiping out, but in a transformation. 

Let us look a little closer at the sublation of delusions and dreams. The 
rope-cognition sublates the snake-cognition. In both stages we have cogi- 
tion; the content of the earlier is a partially apprehended presentation 2: 
something straight or coiled ; this partial content instead of sticking to the 
rope-whole where it belongs, marches off to play independent pranks, joins 
hands with remembered aspects of a snake and masquerades as a snake. When 
the rope is cognised as really such, what happens is that the partially similar 
content is duly प back under control, made to consort with its proper 
associates, and transformed into the rope-content. While the part is brought 
back under control, the supplementation is transformed from the erroneous 19 
the truthful. And what is truthful will be found in the last resort to be a 
matter of the degree of coherence. So that once again we see but the whole 
exercising its ascendancy over and transforming the part. 

Again, as Gaudapada has shown, it is abstractly possible to treat dream 
as sublating waking cognition just as much as waking is thought to be the 
sublater of dreams. The dream-water cannot quench waking thirst ; but the 
water of waking experience is no more useful in quenching the dream-thirst. 
There is nevertheless a justification for the treatment of waking as the sub- 
later of dream, not vice versa: the relative universality of the former, 35 
compared with the purely personal and private character of the latter, makes 
of waking a more coherent Whole, capable of dominating and subordinating 
other aspects of experience. If the problem were that of annulment of one 
kind of experience by the other, we should be left with little or no guidance 
85 to which is sublater and which sublated. Such uncertainty, however, 15 
only a theoretical possibility, not a fact. And that is so, because sublation 
means not destruction but control by a larger whole and a transformation into 
the substance of that whole. 

The distinction of three kinds of 
same idea. The lowest, the barely 
presentation lasts. Of such stuff are 
of reality is relatively more objective : 





reality (satt@) also presuppose this 
phenomenal exists only so long as the 
dreams and delusions. The next grade 
it subserves empirical usage ; it survives 
particular presentations in that it can be the object of cognition for the same 
Person at various times or for various persons at the same time; it 15 more 
extensive and also more harmonious than the private reality of dreams etc; 
hence its ability to sublate the former. । 

We now come to an apparent difficulty. Presumably, on the above line 
of reasoning, the sublater belongs to a higher grade of reality. This, however, 
15 NOt always the case. The snake-delusion may be removed by the rope- 
cognition ; but it may also be removed by another delusion, that the presented 
object is a stick or a streak of water and soon. Further, what sublates the 
world of empirical usage (vyavahdra), Brahman-intuition, is itself empirical 
(vydvah@rika), not the absolute reality ; for Brahman-intuition is not Brah- 
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man. Hence no case can be made out that sublation is equivalent to subordi- 
nation or transformation. 

The difficulty is not insuperable ; and it is largely due to conceiving the 
three grades of reality, of Advaita tradition, as water-tight compartments. It 
is true that a delusion may be dispelled by a delusion but not by any delusion. 
The second delusion must take into account the clearly presented features of 
the first, while rendering a little more satisfactory account of other features. 
The presented colour and shape are not ignored in the stick-delusion, while 
it fits in better with the immobility of the presented object. If a stick-cog- 
nition which is thus more comprehensive and coherent than the snake-cog- 
nition, is itself a delusion, it is because of not reckoning with still other features 
cognisable on a closer approach. So too Brahman-intuition, though non-real, 
in so far as it seeks to envisage the real as the object in relation to something 
else, is yet the most comprehensive relational cognition that we can have ; 
for even while recognising the impropriety of treating Brahman as an object, 
we must admit that there can be no object falling outside Brahman, which is 
all that is, the sole real. Srahma-sdksatkara cannot be supplemented or trans- 
formed by any other relational cognition (vrttijfigma); it can only be trans- 
formed into the svariipajfidna that is Brahman. 

Here again, we can see a limitation for the view which holds sublater 
and sublated to be inimical or barely opposed in the popular sense. Brahma- 
sdks@kdra has to be transcended in Brahman ; it is itself a product of nes- 
cience, though its highest product ; it is that phase of avidyd which helps us 
to cross over death. What is sublated by sdksatkdra, the empirically valid, 
etc., is also the product of avidyd. The destroyer of the higher should not be 
incapable of destroying the lower ; he who can defeat a regiment will not fall 
back before a company thereof ; and for annulling even the pralibhdsika delu- 
sive cognitions etc., Brahma-saksdtkadra should certainly have the capacity, 
though it may be analogous to breaking a fly on the wheel ; similarly, what 
sublates this final intuition should be capable of sublating lower forms of 
evidyd. We are told however that svariipe-jfiéna far from dispelling ajnana, 
co-exists with the latter as its locus ; what sublates (and destmiction is under. 
stood by sublation) is not swertipa-jfidna but काद. And the disappear- 
ance of the final intuition is not due to sublation either by another vrifi (which 
may not be recognised without infinite regress) or by swaripa-jfidna (which 
cannot sublate) but to self-destruction. 

We are entitled to ask the Advaitin at this sage to stick to one uniform 
principle. If Brakme-sdksaikaéra commits suicide, may we not legitimately 
envisage a similar process in lower grades of avidya? Why should we 
not treat the snake-cognition, the dream-cognition and the world-cognition 
as merely commiting suicide, rather than as being transcended in and 
by other cognitions? It is not that there 15 no compelling cause what- 
soever; all these cognitions are finite; and cognitions may pine and die 
in despair at their being ever identical with or even equal to the objects 
cognised ; the snake-cognition is not a snake any more than Brahman-intui- 
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destruction at all of famas. And what applies to tamas may apply equally 
to its analogue, avidyd. The sublation of nescience must consist not in a 
wiping out, but in a transformation. 

Let us look a little closer at the sublation of delusions and dreams. The 
rope-cognition sublates the snake-cognition. 17 both stages we have cogni 
tion; the content of the earlier is a partially apprehended presentation as 
something straight or coiled ; this partial content instead of sticking to the 
rope-whole where it belongs, marches off to play independent pranks, joins 
hands with remembered aspects of a snake and masquerades as a snake. When 
the rope is cognised as really such, what happens is that the partially similar 
content is duly ५ back under control, made to consort with its proper 
associates, and transformed into the rope-content. While the part is brought 
back under control, the supplementation is transformed from the erroneous to 
the truthful. And what is truthful will be found in the last resort to be a 
matter of the degree of coherence. So that once again we see but the whole 
exercising its ascendancy over and transforming the part 

Again, as Gaudapada has shown, it is abstractly possible to treat dream 
as sublating waking com just as much as waking is thought to be the 
sublater of dreams. The dream-water cannot quench waking thirst ; but the 
water of waking experience is no more useful in quenching the dream-thirst. 
There is nevertheless a justification for the treatment of waking as the sub- 
later of dream, not vice versa; the relative universality of the former, 85 
compared with the purely personal and Private character of the latter, makes 
of waking a more coherent whole, capable of dominating and subordinating 
other aspects of experience. If the problem were that of annulment of one 
kind of experience by the other, we should be left with litth or no guidance 
as to which 15 sublater and which sublated. Such uncertainty, however, is 
only a theoretical possibility, not a fact. And that is so, because sublation 
means not destruction but control by a larger whole and a transformation into 
the substance of that whole. 

The distinction of three kinds of reality (satt@) also presupposes this 
same idea. The lowest, the barely phenomenal exists only so long as the 
presentation lasts. Of such stuff are dreams and delusions, The next grade 
of reality is relatively more objective : it subserves empirical usage ; it survives 
Particular presentations in that it can be the object of cognition for the same 
person at various times or for various persons at the same time: it is more 
extensive and also more harmonious than the private reality of dreams etc: 
hence its ability to sublate the former. 


We now come to an apparent difficulty. Presumably, on the above line 
of reasoning, the sublater belongs to a higher grade of reality. This, however, 
5 not always the case. The snake-delusion may be removed by the rope- 
cognition ; but it may also be removed by another delusion, that the presented 
object is a stick or a streak of water and so on. Further, what sublates the 
world of empirical usage (vyavahdra), Brahman-intuition, is itself empirical 
(vydvaharika), not the absolute reality ; for Brahman-intuition is net Brah- 
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+ Hence no case can be made out that sublation is equivalent to subordi- 
nation or transformation. 

The difficulty 15 not insuperable ; and it is largely due to conceiving the 
three grades of reality, of Advaita tradition, as water-tight compartments. It 
is true that a delusion may be dispelled by a delusion but not by any delusion. 
The second delusion must take into account the clearly presented features of 
the first, while rendering a little more satisfactory account of other features. 
The presented colour and shape are not ignored in the stick-delusion, while 
it fits in better with the immobility of the presented object. If a stick-cog- 
nition which is thus more comprehensive and coherent than the snake-cog- 
nition, is itself a delusion, it is because of not reckoning with still other features 
cognisable on a closer approach. So too Brahman-intuition, though non-real, 
in so far as it seeks to envisage the real as the object in relation to something 
else, is yet the most comprehensive relational cognition that we can have : 
for even while recognising the impropriety of treating Brahman as an object, 
we must admit that there can be no object falling outside Brahman, which is 
all that is, the sole real. Srahma-sdksatkdra cannot be supplemented or trans- 
formed by any other relational cognition (vrttijfi@na); it can only be trans- 
formed into the svariipajfidna that is Brahman. 

Here again, we can see a limitation for the view which holds sublater 
and sublated to be inimical or barely opposed in the popular sense. Brahma- 
saksatkara has to be transcended in Brahman ; it is itself a product of nes- 
cience, though its highest product ; it is that phase of avidyd which helps us 
to cross over death. What is sublated by उतना, the empirically valid, 
etc., 1s also the product of avidyd. The destroyer of the higher should not be 
incapable of destroying the lower ; he who can defeat a regiment will not fall 
back before a company thereof ; and for annulling even the prafibhdsika delu- 
sive cognitions etc., Brahma-saksatkara should certainly have the capacity, 
though it may be analogous to breaking a fly on the wheel ; similarly, what 
sublates this final intuition should be capable of sublating lower forms of 
evidya, We are told however that swartipa-jidna far from dispelling किलत, 
co-exists with the latter as its locus ; what sublates (and destniction is under- 
stood by sublation) is not sveriipa-jidnea but vytti-jiane. And the disappear- 
ance of the final intuition 15 not due tosublation either by another vrtti (which 
may not be recognised without infinite regress) or by sveriipa-jiidna (which 
cannot sublate) but to self-destruction. 

We are entitled to ask the Advaitin at this sage to stick to one uniform 
principle. If Brahma-sdksadlkara commits suicide, may we not legitimately 
envisage a similar process in lower grades of avidya? Why should we 

ake-cognition, the dream-cognition and the world-cognition 
as merely commiting suicide, rather than as being transcended in and 
by other cognitions? It is not that there is no compelling cause what- 
soever: all these cognitions are finite; and cognitions may pine and die 
in despair at their being ever identical with or even equal to the objects 
cognised : the snake-cognition is not a snake any more than Brahman-intui- 
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tion is Brahman. Once the possibility of self-redemption is admitted, there can 
be no justification for treating the succeeding tion as the sublater, without 
committing the post hoc fallacy. The only light in this suicide chaos must 
come from a principle that self-destruction results only from the compulsion 
of an immanent higher. The snake-cognition is not adequate to the content ; 
though not aware of the inadequacy at the time it blindly but none the less 
compulsorily seeks completion: and at a certain stage, varying with indivi- 
duals and circumstances, it becomes so complete as to burst its skin and become 
nore comprehensive and adequate ; the sublation is through an inner compul 
sive force, which manifests itself but not fully as the sublater: for this too 
will be sublated in turn until all limitations and finitude are transcended. The 
compulsive force manifesting itself ever increasingly in time is the Infinite, 
the Bhiman, Brahman. Viewed thus we have one principle of transcendence 
throughout, not a combination of universal murder and solitary suicide. 

That the Advaitin is hard put to it to make the dual process intelligible is 
evident from the many analogies he presses into service ; goat's milk digests 
other milk and is itself digested - poison dispels other poison and dispels itself : 
the powder of the clearing-nut precipitates other dust in water and precipitates 
itself. In every one of these illustrations it will be noted that the causal 
efficiency is over-rated or not properly assessed. Any suspended impurity in 
water will be precipitated in due course, given sufficient time: the clearing- 
nut hastens the process ; once it has been mixed up with the other Impurity, 
the water precipitates the whole mass quicker; it is not the case that the 
other impurity is first eliminated, like an enemy from the battlefield, and that 
the clearing-nut enacts a disappearance trick afterwards. Similarly, it is the 
nature of the human system to reject whatever is injurious or cannot be assi- 
milated ; because of natural or adventitious weakness it may fail to do this 
efficiently in some cases ; what the remedial poison or milk docs is to enable 
the system to throw out or assimilate as the case May be; the real agent in 
either case is the human body, the external factor being only an ancillary ; 
त not thus, nature-cures would be impossible, instead of being merely 
rare ! 

Let us look at the problem again from the view-point of the alleged co- 
existence of svariipa-jidna and ajiéna. The former is the locus of the latter, 
but hot as the table of book or the ground of pot. It js the basis of super- 
Imposition hke the rope for the snake-delusion ; rope and snake are not co- 
existent Nor rope-cognition and snake-cognition ; the exis | 
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transcended in the former, but cannot assert its existence against the former. 
There is no difference in principle between the transcendence of ignorance in 
trili-jfi@na and the transcendence of the latter in svariipa-jfidna. The former, 
of course, is temporal, the latter eternal ; but the sublation or transcendence 
is throughout due not to the temporal, but to the eternal functioning in and 
breaking through the temporal. The temporal envelope in the final act is so 
diaphanous that the breaking through appears as self-transcendence. 

Sublation thus is unintelligible except as a process of transcendence and 
mastery of the lower by the higher, the finite and the temporal by the relatively 
less finite and less temporally limited, if not by the infinite and the eternal. 
Mere destruction is unintelligible except to defective thinking. What is abo- 
lished has to be transformed into the stuff of that which sublates. Maya is 
sublatable by Brahman only because it is of the very nature of Brahman 
(devasyat "sa svabhéve ‘yam, as the earlier Advaitins put it). When this 
nature is looked upon as if it were a quality different from the substance 
we have the beginning of all our delusions and sufferings ; when realised to 
be what it truly is, the stuff of Brahman (since there 15 no room at that level 
for the substance-attribute or any other relational category), there is peace. 
This realisation is through sublation, which, for all its appearance to the 
trary, is a positive transformation, not a negative abolition, the negation 
being an incidental relational phase of the former. Sublation, in other words, 
is sublimation. 








THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE MUDHOL FIRMANS 
By 
B. A. SALETORE 


In the reconstruction of the history of the Marathas, importance is 
rightly attached by scholars to royal jirmans. A study of these sources of 
information, as in the case of other historical materials, requires discrimina- 
tion, and verification as well, especially when they allude to events in Kar- 
nataka history. Of late, however, entire credence seems to have been given 
to certain firméns, without analysing them from the historical standpoint. 
This has been especially the case with the firmans hailing from Mudhol, which 
were extensively used first by Dr. Ba. KrisHNa in his work called Shivaji 
the Great, and afterwards by Mr. Dattiitreya Visnu ApTe in his Marathi 
book named Mudhol semsthancaé Ghorpade gherénydca itihdsa. Dr. BAL 
KRISHNA has given the facsimiles with English translations of seven of these 
firmans and quite a number of sanads ; while Mr. APTE gives forty documents 
in Persian with their translations in Marathi and English A critical exa- 
mination of some of these firmans from Mudhol] shows that they are by no 
means reliable for historical purposes, whatever their value may be from other 
points of view 

Antiquity of Mudhol 

Before we examine them it 1s profitable to note that Mudho] was by ro 
means the creation of Maratha intellect or valour. It was essentially a Kar- 
nataka centre. In early times it was called Mudhuvolal. Here was bor in 
A.D. 949 the famous Kannada Jaina poet Ranna, the author of Ajitepurdna, 
Sdhasabhimavijaya or Gadéyuddha, and a lexicon called Rennakenda. He 
relates in his Ajifapuréya, which was written in A.p. 993, that he was born 
in the Saumya semvatsara (A.D. 949) in Mudhuvolal which shone like a 
tilaka of Jambhukhandi Seventy which belonged to Belugali Five Hundred.? 
There can be no doubt that both Mudhuvolal and Jambhukhandi were 
Kannada centres, and that Belugali, the larger province which comprised these 
places, was itself Karndtaka in culture. Since Ranna informs us that he was 
bor in Mudhuvolal, and that his patron was the famous Ganga General 
Camunda Raya,’ we have to assume that Mudhuvolal was a province of the 
Ganga Empire in the middle of the tenth century 3.0. 








1, Bat KrisHwa, Shivaji the Great, Vol. 1. 9. 40 ff. (Bombay, 1992) : Datta- 
treya Visnu Arte, Mudho] samsthanca Ghorpade gharanyaca itihdsa. (Poona, 1934). 

2. Ranna, Ajitepurdna, Bévasa 12, v. 45. This was पिं pointed out by the 
न R. NaARASIMHacaRYA in his Karndfaka Kavicarite, | p. 62. Mr. Panduranga 
8. Desat has also drawn our attention to it in his article on Rennana पता Mudhala 
Belagali aile in the Jayakarnataka for Feb. 1938, pp. 127-128. 

3. Aavicarite, ibid, 
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The Mudho] Firmans Examined : Firman dated ^.0. 1352 

Leaving aside the question of how Mudho] in latter days passed from 
the hands of the Kannadigas into those of the Marathas, let us proceed to 
the examination of some of the Mudhol firmaéns which are alleged to contain 
historical details. Dr. BAL KRISHNA rejects the carefully prepared genealogy 
of the rulers of Satara down to 3.0. 1828 as incorrect, and asserts that the 
gaps in the careers of the ancestors of Sivaji the Great “can now be filled 
up on the basis of the unpublished grants (1.2, the firméns) and the manu- 
script chronicle of the family of the Mudhol rulers,"? both of which, we may 
note, have been fully incorporated in the work of Mr. D. V. Arte. On the basis 
of these firmans and the Ms. chronicle (bakhar) of Mudhol, Dr. 2.41. KrisuHna 
constructs the history of the ancestors of Sivaji the Great. He starts with the 
statement that “The Bhosles trace their lineage from the solar dynasty of 
Udepur which is itself descended from the great conqueror, Rama of the 
epic fame."* And while delineating the history of the Bhosles, he mentions 
Rana Dilipsimha whom he makes the son of Sajjanasimha (called by Mr. 
APTE Sujansimha). Dr. BAL KRISHNA relates that the valiant and victorious 
Ala-ud-Din Hasan Gangu Badshah conferred upon Dilipsimha in 3.0, 1352 
by a firman the title of Serdar-i-khaskhel together with ten villages in Mirath 
in the feraf of Devagiri as a free-gift. This was, according to Dr. BAL 
KRISHNA, a reward which Dilipsimha received from the king Ald-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu for the valour which he and his Rajput soldiers showed “ in 
the war between the Kings of Gulbarga and Vijayanagar,.”" Therefore, 
according to Dr. BAL KRISHNA, there was a war between Vijayanagara and 
Gulbarga in 3.0. 1352, Dilipsimha showed his (Rajput) mettle in it, and the 
Gulbarga ruler Hasan Gangu presented him with a grant of ten villages 
in Mirath for his bravery. 

Can the contents of this firmdn dated a.p, 1352 be accepted as historically 
correct ? This question can be answered only when we ascertain whether 
there was any war between Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in ^. 1352. Our 
sources are, firstly, the contemporary stone and copper-plate inscriptions of 
Vijayanagara, and, secondly, the narrative of the Muhammadan historian 
Firistah. 

We shall first see what Firistah has got to say about the alleged war of 
A.D. 1352. It may be remembered here that this Muhammadan historian 
gives a detailed account of the kingdom of Gulbarga ; and that, although he 
lived two centuries after the events he narrates, yet his account cannot be 
lightly brushed aside, since it was based on very many available Muham- 
madan sources. From Firistah we learn the following :—Zafar Khan Ali- 
ud-Din Hassan Gangu Bahmani, the first ruler of the Gulbarga kingdom, 
1, Bat KRISHNA, op. cif. p. 35. 

9. Bat KRtSHNA, ibid, 

3. BAL KRISHNA, thid, pp. 38-39. Mr. Arte says that both Sujansimha and 
Dilipsimha were sent to Karnataka in AD. 1351. Op. cit., Intr. 9. 84: Bakhar 
(which is in the same work), p. 19. 
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ascended the throne on August the 12th ap. 1347. In Aw. 1351 he wrested 
Kowlas from the Raja of Warangal. About this time “at the Instance of 
Mullik Seif-ood-Deen Ghoory,” he sent a considerable force into the “ Car- 
natic ˆ` from where his general returned successful, with valuable contributions 
from several Rajas in money and jewels, besides two hundred elephants and 
one thousand female singers. Having received an invitation from “ Preme 
Ray,” the representative of the ancient rajas of Gujarat, to invade that coun- 
try, /Ala-ud-Din Hassan Gangu sent his eldest son Prince Mahomed with 
20,000 horse, while he himself followed up by easy marches. They arrived 
at Nausari in a.p. 1357 ; but this Nausari expedition proved a failure. 

According to Firistah, therefore. Alj-ud-Din Hassan Gangu’s capture of 
Kowlas took place about a.p. 1351, the Camatic (ie. Karmitaka) expedition 
either in the same or in the next year, and the Nausiri campaign in A.D. 
1357. Nowhere is the least mention made of Vijayanagara by Firistah who, 
as 15 well known, has given us quite a number of details about that great 
kingdom in his long narrative. The “ several rajas ” of the “ Carnatic” re- 
ferred to by him could only have been the rulers of northern Karnataka, like 
those of Kittir, Miraj, Sagar, Goa, Kolhapur, and Mudhil itself We may 
observe here that the central, western, and southern parts of Karmiataka, the 
whole of the Tamil and a large part of the Telugu land were all now being 
consolidated by the successors of the Hoysalas—the rulers of Vijayanagara. 
That Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in the reign of the first monarch, King Hari- 
hara Raya I were on friendly terms with each other is apparent from the 
statement of Firistah that the “Raja of Beejanuggur” (i., Vijayanagara) 
had presented Sultan Alf-ud-Din Hassan Gangu with a “ ruby of inestimable 
price,” which was placed on the head of a bird of paradise composed of 
precious stones set up on the royal canopy." This clearly suggests that there 
was amicable relationship between the Gulbarga Sultan and the first Vijaya- 
nagara ruler Harihara Raya I. 

A. few more facts gleaned from the history of the reign of that Hindu 
monarch will suffice to show that there was no War at all between him and 
the Gulbarga Sultan in +. 1352. We rely for this part of our narrative 
on the numerous stone and copper-plate records of Vijayanagara. King 
Harihara I had founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara along with his four 
well known brothers in 4.7. 1346.4 From his OWN inscriptions we know that 
he was content to style himself only as a Mahdmandeleivara, and that his 
reign lasted from 3.0. 1346 till +7. 1352 5 There is nothing either in his 
व~ ~ 200 शह. 

1. Firistah, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, II. pp. 290- 
295. (Trans. एय, Calcutta, 1909). 

2. Cf. SEWELL, the Historical Inscriptions of Southern India (collected till 


4923) and Outlines of Political History, 9. 191. (Ed. ६ Krishnaswami AIvANGAR, 
Madras. 1932). 

3. Firistah, op, तः, II, 7. 298. 

4. SALETORE, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, 1, pp. 12, 
83 ff. (Madras, 1934). 

9. दि, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 112. (London, 1909), 
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own records or in those of his successors to suggest in the least that king 
Harihara Raya I waged a war in the last but one year of his reign with the 
Gulbarga Sultan Ald-ud-Din Hassan Gangu. The Vijayanagara ruler's sole 
ambition was not so much to involve himself in a war with the Gulbarga 
ruler as to strengthen the western parts of Karnftaka and the other regions 
of southern India which he did with the help of his indomitable brothers,* 
There is no evidence either in the contemporary epigraphs of king Hari- 
hara Raya I or in the narrative of Firistah to prove that there was a war 
between Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in 3.0. 1352. Therefore, the statement 
in the Mudho] jirman dated a.p. 1325 that Dilipsimha displayed valour in 
that war cannot be credited, and the grant of ten villages in Mirath by king 
Ala-ud-Din Hassan Gangu to Dilipsimha looks very dubious. 

Mr. APT asserts that in 3.0. 1366 in the campaign against Vijayanagara, 
Dilipsimha received further honours from his royal master the Sultan (ob- 
viously the Bahmani ruler) for his bravery.*, That Mr. APTE has, indeed, 
made considerable improvements upon the version of the Mudho] firmans 
as given by Dr. Bat KrisHNa, is apparent when we see how ingeniously 
Mr. APTE introduces Dilipsimha (no doubt on the basis of the Bakher), 
in the war which Muhammad Shah Bahmani is said to have waged against 
Vijayanagara.* It must be confessed that even Sewell and scholars after 
him seem to have accepted this war supposed to have been fought in &.0. 
1366 as an historical fact. But to us it seems that it existed only in the 
imagination of Mulla Daiid Bidiri, who, as Firistah cautiously says, writes 
of a war that had taken place when Bidiri was only twelve years of age ! 
Granting for the time being the veracity of the war of A.D. 1366, it appears 
that the author of the Mudho] Bekher, who inserts the name of Dilipsimha 
in two contexts while narrating the events of that war, seems to have been 
very well acquainted with the account of Mulla Daiid Bidiri, as will be 
evident from a close comparison of the war given in the Bakher and that 
given by Firistah. The latter, we may note, never mentions the name of 
Dilipsimha at all in his account.* 
= IE SALETORE, ibid, pp. 14-15, 

2. APTE, op. cit. Intr. p. 84: Bakhar, 24-26 

3. APTE, ibid, Bakhar, pp. 24-28. Mr. Arte gives a very ingenious explana- 
tion of the name of the place Mirath which occurs in firmans dated A.D. 1352, 1424, 
and 1454. In the first the word is spelt दः =; in the second, wi: and 
in the third, ~= (APTE, ibid, Appendix अ pp. 1-11), Mr. Arqe says 
that the different variants of the name given above—mirafah, mirathah, and mirata— 
mean only Marathi! He writes thus—pen ya serva {वः tyaca artha ऋका 
marathavadyantil asa karavd lagate. (p. 129.) This is just to suit his meaning 
of the same word which occurs in an earlier context, wherein he says that Meruth 
means Mahrat—ie.. Maharastra! (Ibid, Bakhar, p. 28, n. 18). Therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. APTE, in the age of the so-called Dilipsimha, Maharastra was known to 
the Deccan Sultans and their official scribes as Mirath ! 

4. Read Firistah, op. cit., II. pp. 308-319: SeweLe. A Forgotten Empire- 


Vijayanagar, pp. 32-39 है 
3.  Finstah quoting from Mulla Daiid Birdiiri's Tohkfut-ws-Sulatin, makes the 
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It is said that on the death of Dilipsimha ॥ a.p. 1367, Rana Siddhoji, 
called by the advocates of the Mudho] Bakhar, Sidhaji or Siddhaji,** suc- 
ceeded his father. This Siddhaji is said to have assisted Sultan Firiz Shah 
to gain the Bahmani throne. Siddhaji however died in Hijra 798 (A.p. 
1388). According to Dr. 8५. KrisHNa he was no other than Suddoo men- 
tioned by Firistah. The relevant passages from Firistah’s narrative are then 
cited in order to show “the part played by Sidhoji "> 

We have to admit that Sultan Firfiz Shah had to struggle hard before 
becoming the ruler of the Bahmani kingdom. Firistah gives a detailed account 
of the conflict between Firfiz Shah, then called merely Firiz Khan, and the 
adherents of Lalchin. We shall cite this account presently. Firih Shah 
blinded the king Shams-ud-Din Shah. This and other events took place in 
AD. 1397, according to Firistah.2 Now according to Dr. BaL KRISHNA, 
Rana Siddhaji died in a battle in aw. 13884 If that is =), one cannot 
understand how Rana Siddhaji could have “ assisted Firuz Shah in gaining 
the Bahmani throne", as maintained by Dr, BAL KRISHNA, especially when 
it is known that that Bahmani ruler came to the throne in A.D. 1397. 
Since Rana Siddhaji's resurrection cannot be credited, we have to disbelieve 
also the statements concerning the alleged help he gave to Sultan Firiz Shah 
Our doubt is further strengthened when we note that Firistah has nothing 
to say concerning the imaginary help given by Rana Siddhaji to Sultan 
Firiz Shah on the latter's accession to the throne. Firistah mentions the 
leaders and friends of that Bahmani monarch—the latter's minister Mir 
Faiz-ullah Anju, the learned Mullah Isaac Surhindi, the governor Mir Shams- 
ud-Din Mohamed Anju, and the king's brother Ahmed Khan Amir-ul-Umra, 
but not Rana Siddhaji, who would certainly have been noted by the Muham- 
madan historian, if Siddhaji had been instrumental in the accession of 
Sultan Firiiz Shah to the throne. 

There is one more consideration which may be noted here concerning 
Rana Siddhaji’s contemporaneity with Sultan एतद Shah It is said that 
Rana Siddhaji was no other than “ Suddoo” mentioned by Firistah. This 
is altogether a gratuitous assumption, since, as we shall presently see, there 
is nothing in Firistah’s narrative to suggest that Suddoo was the same as 





Vijayanagara king “ Krishna Ray,” and the latter's maternal uncle "छात्र Mul.” 
(Firistah, ibid, II, pp. 314-5). Both these names are fictitious: for in A.D, 1366 
Bukka Raya I reigned. His inscriptions style him as “a Terror of the Turuskas.” 
(Cf, Rice, Mysore & Coorg., p. 113). As regards “ Bhoj Mul,” no such person 
ever existed in Vijayanagara. SEWELL'S assumption that this name may stand for 
Mallayya or Mallinatha (Sewell, ibid, p. 36. 7. 2.) is altogether unacceptable. 
General Mallingtha, as many records prove, was too Breat a commander to suffer 
a defeat at the hands of the Muhammadans. 

1. APTE, op. cit, Intr. p. 85: Bakhar, 7. 31. 

2. Bat KRisHNA, op. cit., pp. 39-40. Mr. Arte has some other details to 
give concerning Siddhaji, Ibid. Intr. p. 85, Bakhar, 9. 31. 

3. Firistah, op. cit., II, pp. 360-2. 

4. Bat KRISHNA, op. ता, 39. 
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Siddhaji. Firistah does not give any specific date of the murder of Shams- 
ud-Din Shah Bahmani at the hands of Firaz Khan; but, as related above, 
it 19 permissible to assign the events connected with it to A.D. 1397, since they 
are mentioned “ about a fortnight” before the defeat of Lalchin at the hands 
of Firiiz Shah. From whatever standpoint we view this question, it is 
impossible to identify the Suddoo of Firistah with Rana Siddhaji of the 
Mudho] Bakker. All that we may say is that Suddoo may have been one 
of the many Abyssinian slaves at the court of the B&ahmani ruler. 
Firman dated av. 1398. 

The alleged help given by Rana Siddhaji to Sultan निट Shah being 
thus unhistorical, the edifice basect on the next firmdn dated Hijra 800 (4.9. 
1398) collapses. For this काका affirms the following—That due to “the 
misgovernment ' and “short-sightedness of Amirs, some servants of the 
Empire had, disregarding their duty, thrown off their allegiance and had 
become so bold as to sow the seeds of treason in the Government of the 
Kingdom”; that the ruler Firtiz Shah was “wholly engrossed" in counter- 
acting this influence of evil-minded men ; that actuated by this resolve to up- 
root the ungrateful subjects, the king with the help of loyal and 
devoted persons went towards the fort of Sagar; that Ranma Siddhaji, the 
thanader of Sagar, on receipt of the news of the imperial approach, loyally 
joined the cause of the king, “ rendered service at the risk of his life”, did 
whatever was told to him satisfactorily, and ultimately “ fell and sacrificed 
himself in the thick of the fight"; that “shortly afterwards” the king's 
desire bearing fruit and his object being realised, he ascended the ancestral 
throne; that Siddhaji’s son Bhairavsingh,* who had fought shoulder to 
shoulder with his father against our enemies and had showed great courage 
and ability, attracted our imperial notice as one deserving of royal favours" ; 
that “in recognition of these qualities of ome deserving recognition, and in 
view of the sacrifice of his life, Mudho] and the adjoining eighty-four villages 
in the Taraf Raibag have been granted as a mark of royal favour to the said 
Bhairavasinghji" ; and that the donee should take possession of the same 
and continue to do imperial service loyally.* 

Let us compare the above account of the struggle which Sultan Firiz 
Shah is said to have waged against his enemies as given in the Mudhol 
firmans, with that given by Firistah which we have referred to above. The 
situation was the following :—Lalchin, the king-maker, had deposed and 
blinded Ghiyas-ud-Din Shah, who was the eldest son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani. Among Ghiyas-ud-Din Shah's loyal followers were पट 

(the future Firiiz Shah) and the latter’s brother Ahmed Khan. These 
two were the sons of Muhammad Shah Bahmani’s brother Daud Shah Bah 
mani, and had been given in marriage to the two daughters of their uncle 
Muhammad Shah. When Lalchin blinded and deposed Ghiyas-ud-Din Shah, 


— 





1. Firistah, ibid, 11. pp. 358-360 
9 Bat KeisHNa, op. ता, pp. 41-42; APTE, op, त, Appendix अ, pp. 2-8. 
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both Firiz Khan and Ahmed Khan, instigated by their wives, tried to re- 
venge the death of Ghiyais-ud-Din Shah; but LAlchin complained to the 
ruling monarch Shams-ud-Din Bahmani (Ghiyas-ud-Din's brother), accused 
them of treason, and attempted to kill them. Lalchin failed to get the mo- 
narch’s consent but secured the queen's approval. निट Khan and Ahmed 
Khan came to know of his evil designs and fied from Gulbarga to the fortress 
of Sagar. Firistah continues thus :—‘Suddoo, a slave of the royal family, 
commanded in Sagur. He was rich and powerful, and received the Princes 
with open arms, omitting nothing to evince his attachment to them. On the 
next day, Ahmed Khan and Feroz Khan addressed a letter to Shums-ood- 
Deen Shah, as also other letters to the principal nobility, stating, that their 
design was only to expel Lallcheen, whose treachery to the late king, and whose 
other numerous crimes, which had cast dishonour on the royal family, were 
known to all. They demanded, therefore, that he should फट shed, after 
which, the Princes promised to pay due submission to the authority of Shums- 
ood-Deen Shah ; declaring, till this object were obtained, they would use every 
means in their power to effect his destruction. Shuwms-ood-Deen Shah, con- 
sulting his mother and Lallcheen, sent back an answer which served only 
to inflame the Princes, who, with the assistance of the commander of Sagur, 
having collected three thousand horse and foot, and with the full confidence 
that other troops would join them from the capital, marched towards Koolbur- 
ga. Disappointed in this expectation, they halted for some time on the 
banks of the Bheema, without being aided by any chief of consequence, It 
was, however, agreed, that the Princes should advance with the regal canopy 
carried over the head of Feroz Khan. On this occasion his brother Ahmed 
Khan was raised to the rank of Ameer-ool Omra, Suddoo to that of Meer 
Nobut, and Meer Feiz Oolla Anjoo to the office of Vakeel, or minister”. 

Then Firistah continues to narrate thus—On the approach of the two 
brothers before Gulbarga, Lalchin and Shams-ud-Din Shah met them and 
severely defeated them in the battle of Merkole, and compelled them to flee 
to Sagar. Some officers of the court sided with them and persuaded them 
to seek pardon at the hands of the king Shams-ud-Din and to repair to Gul- 
barga. The two brothers sent two officers Mir Faizullih Anju and Sayyid 
Kamél-ud-Din to the king, with a request that they themselves would come 
personally to the king, if the latter pardoned them. ‘The Queen-mother and 
Lalchin, well pleased at these overtures, sent flattering assurances of forgive- 
ness to the two brothers. 

Soon after the arrival of this news, the two brothers—who had not yet 
gone to Gulbarga—while sitting on a terrace (probably at Sagar itself), heard 
a Kashmirian madman exclaiming thus—“I am come, O Feroze of happy 
auspices to conduct thee to Koolboorga, and make thee king”. This decided 
their course of action they went forth to Gulbarga, where they received 
dresses and gifts from the niler Shams-ud-Din. But Lalchin and Firiz Khan 
distrusted each other as before. “ About a fortnight after their arrival,” at 
Gulbarga (Nov. the 15th 1397), Firiiz Khan attended the durber accompa 
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nied by twelve devoted stlehadars, and at the same time about three hundred 
of his followers obtained admittance into the fort, one or two at a time. Under 
pretext of paying respects to the king Shams-ud-Din, Firiz Khan kept Lal- 
chin occupied in conversation, while Ahmad Khan attacked the latter and the 
king. The plan succeeded admirably. The two brothers made the king and 
Lalchin captives, secured the submission of the nobility, and Firiz Khan 
ascended the throne under the name of Firiz Shah Riz Afzin. The late 
king was blinded, and Lalchin was made to suffer at the hands of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Shah who had been imprisoned at Sagar but who was now released.? 

From this rather lengthy account of Firistah of the manner by which 
Sultan Firiiz ascended the throne of the Bahmani kingdom, the following 
may be deduced :— 

1. That the two brothers गाए Khan and Ahmed Khan escaped from 
the plots of Lalchin ; 

2. That they went to the fortress of Sagar which was under the com- 
mandant Suddaoo ; 

3. That in their letter to their monarch Shams-ud-Din they clearly said 
that their object was to expel Lalchin after which they promised to be loyal 
to their ruler ; 

4. That Shams-ud-Din did not believe them since he sided with Lalchin ; 

5. That the two brothers failed to enlist the support of the royal troops 
in their attempted march on Gulbarga ; 

6. That no chief of any consequence helped them at this stage of their 
movements ; 

7. That while they were thus contemplating on their next move, and 
while Firiz Khan was not yet king, he raised some of his followers to high 
posts, among whom was Suddoo, who was made Mir Naubat ; 

8. That they sought royal pardon which was granted; but that 

9. Firiz Khan, who had always distrusted ताला, finally suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning (and killing) Lalchin, and blinding Shams-ud-Din on 
November the 15th 1397 with the aid of twelve silehaders and three hundred 
followers among whom Suddoo does not figure. 

These facts as narrated by Firistah entirely invalidate the contents of 
the firmadn dated 8.0. 1397 which is said to have been given by Firiiz Shah 
to Rana Bhairoji. Instead of Firiz being on the throne as the नि क्ता makes 
us believe, we have Shams-ud-Din as king of Gulbarga in the narrative of 
Firistah. There was no “ misgovernment™ due to “the short-sightedness of 
the Amirs", as the Mudhol firman relates, but only the rebellion of Firiz 
Khan himself aided by his brother Ahmed Khan. It is not Rana Siddhaji, 
the father of Bhairoji, and the thanada@r of Sagar, who assisted Firiiz Khan, 
as the Mudhol (पणिना affirms, but it was one Suddoo, who is merely called 
“a slave of the royal family ", who welcomed Firtiz Khan in the earlier stages 
of the latter's rebellion, as Firistah tells us. Therefore, credence cannot be 


1. Firistah, op. at. I, pp. 357-361 
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given to the Mudho] jfirman dated a.p. 1397 which gives the alleged story 
of the help given by Rina Siddhaji to Firdiz Shah, and, to the latter's gift 
of eighty-four villages to Siddhaji. 


Firman dated ^. 1424, 

Rana Bhairoji's son was Devaraj, according to the Mudho] Bakhar. Deva- 
raj after ruling for sixteen years (A.D. 1410-a.p. 1426?) was succeeded by 
Ugrasen who, according to Dr. BAL KRISHNA, “ saved the life of his master 
Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Shah Bahmani when the latter was surprised by a de- 
tachment of the Vijayanagar King in his hunting expedition. In recognition 
of this signal service, a Farman was issued in the Hijri year 827 (a.p. 1424) 
in the name of Ugrasen which is still in the possession of the Raja Saheb of 
Mudho] ^. 

The contents of the firman dated A.D. 1424 are the following :— 

“ That Sidhji Rana, Thanedar of Sagar, and his son ravsing, who 
are the great-grand-father and grand-father of Rana Ugrasen, son of Rajsingh 
Deo Rana, stood beside us in the period of Firaz Shah Bahmani whose son 
was the refuge of brotherhood and has now got a resting place in Paradise. 
At the time of his accession to the throne, Sidhji was of great use (i.e, sacri- 
ficed himself). Then in the battle with the Raja of Vijayanagar Ugrasen 
also displayed great bravery and valour. All that is engraved on our mind 

“In the same manner from the beginning of this Kingdom, the ancestors 
of his family have been faithful and life-sacrificing for this great sovereignty ", 
Therefore the Jagir of Mudho] and eighty-four villages in the dependencies 
of Raibag were granted to Bhairavsingh by “the refuge of brotherhood (te., 
our brother Firuz Shah).” All these and “some places (which) have been 
given from old days” were now allowed to continue under Ugrasen.? 

The above contents of the jirman dated a.p. 1424 do not speak of the 
hunting expedition of Sultan AlK-ud-Din Ahmed Shah mentioned by Dr. 
BaL KRISHNA. As regards a hunting expedition Firistah does mention an 
incident of that nature undertaken by Sultan Firiz Shah in 3.0. 1412 but 
that was in Gondwana, when that monarch laid waste the country in that 
region and brought along with him जज) elephants. The date ap. 1424 
given by the Mudho] firman falls in the reign of Ahmed Shah Wali Bahmani 
according to Firistah, and not in that of Ald-ud-Din Shah Bahmani 
(11), whose first regnal year was A.D. 1435.4 No hunting expedition worthy 
of special note was undertaken by Ald-ud-Din Shah Bahmani II ; but in ap. 
1443 he waged a war with the Vijayanagara king Déva Raya II, who had 
besieged Raichiir and Bankdpir in that year. Firistah tells us that in this 
war the Vijayanagara king was worsted, although he had managed to capture 


Bat KRISHNA, op. cif., pp. 42-43, 
Bat KRISHNA, op. cit. p. 43. 
Finstah, op. cit., Il. ७, 388. 
Firistah, ibid, pp. 406, 417. 
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two prominent officers of the Bahmani king, by name Mushir-ul-Mulk and 
the latter’s brother. On the Vijayanagara king releasing them, when threaten- 
ed by the Bahmani ruler with terrible reprisal, the two monarchs concluded 
peace, king Déva Raya agreeing to pay a stipulated annual tribute. “ After 
this war with Beejnuggur the King changed his conduct, and gave himself 
wholly up to luxurious enjoyments ' 1 

One fails to see, therefore, how the Mudhol firma can be relied upon 
for the details relating to the war with Vijayanagara in a.p. 1424. If this 
war is discredited, then, the statement made in the firman that Ugrasen saved 
the life of his royal master AlA-ud-Din Shah has also to be discredited. 

Firman dated A.D. 1454 

On the basis of the above firman dated A.p. 1424 it 15 asserted that “ Rana 
Usgrasen alias Indrasen with his brother Pratapsinha was engaged for several 
years in carrying on a war in the inaccessible parts of the Konkan. In one 
of the battles, Ugrasen fell a captive in the hands of the Shirke chief of 
Khelna, but was ultimately released by his heroic sons *, 

In the above passage two distinct rulers seem to have been confounded— 
the chief of Sirka (Sirke) and the chief of Khelna (ViSilgarh). The Sirke- 
Khelna episode is interesting in Maratha history. Firistah mentions it ; and 
Grant Durr many things to say about the two chiefs of Sirke and 
Khelna. But Grant Durr’s account, while being substantially the same as 
that of Firistah, contains a few divergent details. We shall first see, there- 
fore, the account of Firistah, and then note what GraNT DurF has got to 
say about the same episode. The events concerning the two chiefs are narrat- 
ed by Firistah, while dealing with the history of the reign of Alaé-ud-Din 
Shah Bahmani II]. After informing us that that monarch gave himself up 
to luxurious enjoyments on the close of the treaty with Vijayanagara, Firistah 
writes that “At this time”, Miyamun-ullah-Deccani, one of the Deccani 
officers who had managed to exercise governmental authority during the 
period of the king's intoxication, “formed a plan for reducing to subjection 
all the fortresses along the sea-coast. To affect this, the King deputed Mul- 
lik-oot-Toojar (ul-Tujar) with seven thousand Deccani infantry and three 
hundred Arabian cavalry, besides his own division, to the westward”. Com- 
mander Mullik-ul-Tajar made Chakun his headquarters, captured the fort 
near the city of Junar, from whence he sent detachments to subjugate the 





1. Firistah, thid, pp. 433-436. 

9 Bat KRISHNA, op. cit.. p. 44. In a footnote (no. 1) on the same page, 
Dr. Bat KRISHNA refers this statement to the firman of Ala-ud-Din Shah IT granted 
to Karna Sinha and Shubh Krishna in ap, 1454. In another context, too, Dr. Bab 
KRISHNA mentions “Shirke of Kelna.” Jbid, 9. 46. Mr. APTE seems to mention 
the same firman dated a.p. 1454 supposed to have been granted by Sultan Ali-ud- 
Din to Karan Singh. But nothing about the Sirke or Khelna ruler is mentioned 
in the version as given by Mr. Atre (APTE, op. cit, Appendix अ, pp. 12-13), 
Which of these scholars shall we believe—Dr. Bat KersHna or Mr. Arte, both 
of whom have based their accounts on the same Mudhol firmans ? 
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Konkan, the many rdjas of which he conquered. “ At length he moved to 
that country (Konkan) in person, and laid siege to a fort the Raja of which 
was named Sirka, whom he speedily obliged to surrender, and deliver him- 
self and family into his hanels. 

` Mullik-oot-Toojar insisted that Sirka should embrace the faith of Islim, 
or be put to death ; upon which the subtle infidel, with much assumed humi- 
lity, represented that there existed between him and Shunkur Ray, who 
owned the country around the fortress of Kehlna, a family jealousy, and that 
should he enter into the pale of Islam, and his rival remain secure in the 
full possession of power, he would, on the general's retreat, taunt him with 
ignominy on account of his change of religion, and excite his own family and 
subjects to revolt ; so that he should lose the countries his ancestors had 
held for ages. R&ja Sirka added, however, that if Mullik-oot-Toojar would 
reduce his rival, Shunkur Ray of Kehina, and give his country either to him- 
self or to one of his officers, which might be effected with little difficulty, he 
would then pronounce the creed of the true faith, become enrolled among the 
servants of the King, and remit annually a tribute to his treasury, as well 
35 assist in reducing those rajas who might hereafter fail in their duty and 
allegiance "^. 

Mullik-ul-Tajar fell into the trap thus laid for him, agreed to the pro- 
posal of the Raja of Sirke that the latter should himself guide the invading 
party against the chieftain of Khelna, and in a.p. 1453 began his expedition 
against Khelna But at the outset most of the Deccani and Abyssinian 
officers and troops deserted him. The Raja of Sirke at first conducted the 
invaders along a roadway, but on the third day led them through such in- 
tricate paths that they were completely lost in the dreadful labyrinths of 
Konkan. At this stage Mullik-ul-Tijar himself fell ill of a bloody influx, 
cried halt to his disobedient troops, and, to cut a long story short, was cut 
to pieces with 500 noble Sayyids of Medina and 2000 soldiers by the 
treacherous Raja of Srike, who had now joined hands with the Raja of 
Khelna. Those who survived this dreadful Massacre, Managed to reach 
home through great difficulty. 

GRANT Durr relates substantially the same story but for the following 
points of divergence :—The enemy of the Raja of Sirke is said to have been 
the Raja of Singur, a fort in the territory of Kondana (1.९, Simhagad) bet- 
ween whom and the Raja of Sirke there existed a family competition and 
rivalry, both being near relations. The Raja of Sirke asked Mullik-ul-Tiajar 
to reduce the chief of Kondana first before he himself embraced Islam. 
Further, the number of Muhammadans who were lost in this treacherous 
ambuseade was, according to GRANT Durr, 700. “ The Sirkay family regained 
possession of their country, and for a period of nearly sixteen years no fur- 
ther attempt was made to follow up the plan of Meamun Oolla Deccanee ". 
But for these details, the account of the treacherous death of Mullik-ul-Tijar 

1. Firistah, op. cif. IT. PP. 436-440, 
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as given by Firistah and GRANT [एए agree. Both place the ill-fated cam- 
paign in A.D. 1453.2 

If we are to rely on these accounts of Firistah and Grant Durr, then, 
the ruler of Sirke and of Khelna were not one and the same person, as AlA- 
ud-Din Shah's alleged jfirman dated 3.0. 1454, seems to suggest, but two 
distinct chiefs. And Ugrasen could not have fallen into the hands of “ the 
Sirke chief of Khelna” and later on released by “his heroic sons”, as has 
been maintained, but could only have either suffered death along with Mullik- 
ul-Tijar, or escaped with the remnant of the latter's unfortunate army. In 
any case, Ugrasen's alleged heroic action in a.p. 1453 does not fit in with 
the known details of the Tijar expedition.* 

The Firman dated 8.0. 1471. 

Dr. BAL KRISHNA relates that the Bahmani Prime Minister Muhammad 
Gawan retrieved the disaster sustained by Mullik-ul-Tijar in a.p. 1455 (that 
is to say, obviously in A.D. 1454), that “the Muslim army under Gawain was 
unable to capture Khelna or the Formidable Fort" (ViSilgad), and that it 
was the chieftain “ Karansingh and his son Bhimsen that ultimately succeed- 
ed in conquering the impregnable castle from its Maratha ruler”. These 
statements seem to be based on the firmén said to have been issued by Muham 
mad Shah Bahmani in a.p. 14713. 

It may be doubted whether this is historically accurate. The assertion 
that Muhammad Gawan was unable to capture the fortress of Khelna, and 
that its capture was the work of Karnsingh and the latter’s son Bhimsingh, 
is not at all borne out by Firistah, who gives quite a different story altogether. 
For this Muhammadan historian relates the following :—In the beginning of 
A.D. 1469 Muhammad Gowan, the minister, marched with a powerful army 
against Sankar Raya of Khelna, and other refractory chiefs of the Konkan. 
The troops of Junnar, Chakun, Kolhar, Dabul, Chaul, Wai, Man, and other 
parts were ordered to join him in this campaign. Sankar Raya of Khelna 
constantly maintained a fleet of 300 vessels, and interrupted the traffic of the 
Muhammadans. On Muhammad Gawain advancing, “the infidels con- 
tracted defensive alliances with each other, and assembled in great numbers 
at the heads of the passes, but Muhammad Gawiin, by degrees, fo all 
their positions". He then sent back the cavalry contigents as useless, and 
relied on the infantry under Assad Khan Giliny, the divisions from Junnar, 
his own troops led by Khush Kuddam, and those from Kolhar and Dabul. 
With this army he cut his way through the forests, besieged Khelna for five 


months without reducing it, and raised the seige on the monsoon breaking 


1. GRANT Durr, A History of the Mahrattas, I, pp. 52-53. (Rev. ed. S. M. 
Edwardes, London, 1921). 

2. Ugrasen's alleged release by his heroic sons, who were evidently Karansingh 
and Subhakrishna, is placed by Dr. Bat KersHwa between a.p. 1453 and a.p. 1455. 
(Bat KRISHNA, op. cit. p. 44.) Did Ugrasen require two years to escape from the 
clutches of the chief of Sirke? 

3. Bat KrisHna, tbid., 1. pp. 45-47; अल. op. cit. Appendix अ, pp. 13-18. 
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cut. Committing the mountain passes to the care of 10,000 infantry troops, 
he passed the rainy season in the district of Kolhapur, where he conquered 
the fort of Ramgarh. After the rainy season, he re-appeared before Khelna 
and “ by strategem and gifts of money, obtained possession of the fortress of 
Khelna, which had never, till then, been in the hands of the Muhammadans. 
On the approach of the monsoon of the following year (A.D. 1470), he took the 
same measures as he had done in the former season ; and at the expiration of 
the four wet months, “ marched into the country of Ray Shunkur, which he 
reduced, taking ample revenge for the slaughter of the former Mullik-oot- 
प्राश and his army "2, 

In the above account no Mudho| chief is mentioned ; there is no reference 
either to Karansingh or Bhimsingh; the leaders who assisted Muhammad 
Gawan were his own Muslim nobles and the troops of Junnar, Chakun, 
Kolhar, Dabul, Chaul, Wai, and Man; and, finally, the first capture of 
Khelna was effected by strategem and bribery, and not by the supposed 
bravery of Karansingh and Bhimsingh. One fails to see, therefore, how 
the statements made in the Mudhol firman concerning Karansingh and Bhim- 
singh can ever be accepted as historically valid. That these two heroes did 
not take part in the capture of Khelna by Muhammad Gawan in ७.0. 1469-70 
15 also evident from the Maratha Mss. utilized by GRANT Durr, which merely 
state that that Muslim general completely subjugated the whole of the strong 
country around Goa and the south-west comer of Maharastra. 

Firman dated aD. 1522. 

This 15 a very interesting firmen ; but before we criticise tt, we may note 
what has been said about it and the Mudho| rulers. According to Dr. BAL 
KRISHNA, Yiisuf Adil Shah of Bijapir conferred the title of serfraz upon 
Raja Kheloji along with the ancient jdgir, mensab, and the title of raja 
This Kheloji lard down his life for his master’s cause on the battlefield of 3215 
pur in A.D. 1514 against the Amir Barid. “ Later on, his son Maloji who was 
then more than 30 years old, very bravely saved the life of Sultan Ismail 
in a War against Vijayanagar in 1520, and this exploit has been faithfully 
described in the Sultan’s Firman iteelf (Na. 9). In consequence of his 
valour, he was exempted from performing salutation at Court "२. 

To tum now to the काका itself which is said to have been issued by 
Ismail ‘Adil Shah to Maloji in a.p, 1522. It opens thus—“ This auspicious 
Firman is issued to Raja Maloji Ghorpade (whose praise is given in 
detail)...; that after the massacre of Kamal Khan of unripe mind, Amir 
Kasim Barid overstepped the boundary of dignity at the assistance of Nizam 
Shah, Kutub Shah, and Imad Shah, and advanced with an army towards 
our territory, 38 a result of which he had to take part in the tremendous fight 
at Allapir in the neighbourhood of Bijapur. It can only be compared with 





1. Firstah, op. cit., 11. pp. 484-5, 
2. Durr, op. cit., 1. 7. 53. 
3. Bat KRISHNA, op, cit., p. 47. 
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the deluge. On this critical occasion your father fell on the field after work- 
ing havoc in the ranks of the enemies and left a name of valour and bravery 
on the page of time. When on the banks of Krishna in the action against 
Timraj of Vijayanagara’s army, we had to sligntly withdraw our army, 
owing to the numerical superiority of the enemy, when the ways of safety 
to the river-crossing were blockaded from all directions, we were very un- 
easy at the situation, on that occasion you, the treasure of our confidence, 
without the least regard for your life, by thousands of repeated rushes at the 
enemy, relieved us from the life-destroying whirlpool and escorted us to 
the shores of safety. . 1, 

From the above firmdn we are to conclude the following—That 11310118 
father Kheloji died in the battle of AlKipur fighting against Amir Kasim 
Barid, who was assisted by Nizam Shah, Kutb Shah, and Imad Shah; and 
that, secondly, when on the banks of the river Krsna, “ Timraj of Vijaya- 
nagars army” attacked Isméil “Adil Shah, it was Maloji who saved his 
ruler from disaster 

We may now verify these statements with the help of Firistah’s narrative, 
contemporary Vijayanagara epigraphic evidence, and the history of the Delhi 
Sultans. Since Kasim Barid and “ Timraj" are mentioned almost in the 
same context, we have to ascertain in detail their relative position in contem- 
porary history. This can be best done by listening to Firistah. Kasim 
Barid is introduced as an enterprising foreigner who showed great activity, 
and was consequently made kolwal of the city mir neubat by Nizam 
ul-Mulk in the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani II about a.p. 1485. Along 
with Nizim-ul-Mulk, Kasim Barid had to flee from the wrath of Muhammad 
Shah, but was soon after reconciled with his miler. His attachment to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk cooled down; and it was he who mished to the rescue of the 
monarch when the latter was on the point of being assassinated in his 
own palace in A.D. 1490. He became the minister of the king, and when the 
latter was sunk in revelry, wished to take for himself the turfdary of 
Ahmedabad and Bidar. But on the royal garrison refusing to yield to him 
the keys of the forts, Kasim Barid raised the standard of revolt, met and 
and defeated the royal troops under Diliwar Khan, and was re-instated 
by Muhammad Shah IT as the prime-minister and the de facto ruler of the 
Bahmani kingdom 

It was about this time that Kasim Barid envious of the increasing power 
of “ Yoosoof Adil Khan at Beejapoor, wrote to the Ray of Beejanaggur, that 
Yoosoof Adil Khan, having rebelled against the King, had assumed royal 
titles. Kasim Bereed promised the Ray if he would invade Beejapoor he 
should be rewarded by the restoration of the forts Moodkul and Rachore. 
The Ray, being a child, deputed his minister Timraj, with a powerful army 
against Yoosoof Adil Khan, and having committed great devastation obtained 
possession of the two forts. Yoosoof Adil Khan, however having effected a 





1. Bat KrisHna, ibid., pp, 183-4; शण, op. cit., Appendix अ, pp. 23-8. 
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peace with Timraj, marched to take revenge on Kaseem Bereed, who applied 
for assistance to Mullik Ahmud Bheiry, the son of the late Nizam-ool-Mulk : 
offering, when his enemy should be expelled, to assist him with the royal 
influence in obtaining possession of Goa in the Concan, and of Punala and 
Mohkeir out of the hands of Bahadur Geelany, to be placed entirely at his 
disposal". But this enterprise proved a complete failure* Since all the 
above incidents are related by Firistah under the date 3.0, 1490, and since 
the next major incident is dated ७.0. 1493, we have to assume that the above 
compact between Kasim Barid and Timraj may have taken place in A.D. 
1492. It 15 interesting to note in this connection that in 3.0. 1493 Muhammad 
Shah 11 conquered Jamkhandi which was delivered over to the troops of 
Yiisif Adil Khan. Ever afterwards we find Kasim Barid advising the king 
on almost all political matters.* 

All the above personages are again oned by Firistah, while des- 
cribing the events of the reign of Yiisuf Adil Shah of Bijapir, thus :— 
“Kasim Bereed Toork, who had himself entertained hopes of founding a 
kingdom at Beejapoor, wrote to the Ray of Beejanuggur (unnamed), that 
Muhammad Shah was willing to cede to him the forts of Moodkul and 
Rachore, 1 he would wrest them from Yoosoof Adil Khan: at the same time 
letters were addressed to Bahadiir Geelany, who possessed Goa and all Durea 
bar (ie. seacoast) (the tract which, in the language of the Deccan, is called 
Concan), inviting him to invade the country of Yoosoof Adil Khan 

^“ Timraj, the general of the Ray of Beejanuggur, having crossed the 
river Toongabhadra, laid waste the country as far as Moodkul and Rachore : 
and Bahadur Geelany reduced the fortress of Jumkindy. Yoosoof Adil Khan 
was too weak to repel these attacks by force. He accordingly made peace 
with Timraj, and expelled Bahadur Geelany from his dominions ; but without 
attempting to recover Jumkindy, led his army, composed of eight thousand 
foreigners, towards the capital, against Kasim Bereed." Kasim Barid then 
applied for aid to Mullik Ahmed Bheri, together with Khwaja Jahan Deceani, 
governor of Purenda, who joined him. But the campaign proved a failure. 
Firistah affirms that this action is differently narrated by the Bahmani 
historian, according to whom Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah, after suffering defeat, re- 
tired to Bijapir and then planned an expedition against Vijayanagara.* 

“On reaching the banks of the Krishna, Yoosoof Adil Khan amused him- 
self for some time in hunting ; but having brought on an ague and’ fever by 
exertion, he was confined to bed for two months; during which time, his 
foster-brother, Ghuznufur Beg, directed all public affairs. In this interval 
Timraj, the minister, having composed his disputes with the young Ray of 
Beejanuggur, advanced at the head of an army to Rachore, which struck 
terror into that of Yoosoof Adil Khan, for whose recovery fervent prayers 
were offered by his subjects". He soon recovered from his illness. “ Mean- 





1. Firistah, op. cit. II, pp. 526-528, 530, 593, 534, 537. 
2. Ibid., pp, 540. ff. 
3. Firistah, op. cit., IIL, p. 10. 
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while intelligence was received that Timraj, having crossed the Toongbudra, 
was advancing to japoor’. Yisuf Adil Shah mustered his troops, and 
“Next day accordingly marched and encamped at a little distance from 
Timraj’s army, and then dividing his ground among his officers to the best 
advantage, he threw up entrenchments round his camp to prevent surprise. 
Several days passed inactively, till on Saturday, in the month of Rujub, 
698 (April, 1493), both armies drew out”. The result of the spirited attack 
made by the troops of Yusuf "Adil Shah was that Timraj fled along with the 
“voung Ray" of Vijayanagara, leaving 200 elephants, 1000 horse, 60 lakhs 
of kins (upwards of two million pounds sterling) as booty in the hands of 
the victors.* 

It must be confessed that Firistah’s statements concerning the “ young 
Ray” of Vijayanagara and “Timraj" cannot be substantiated with the 
evidence of the numerous epigraphs we have of contemporary Vijayanagara 
history. For the only “ Timraj” known to Vijayanagara history was Sajuva 
Timma, the famous prime-minister of Krsna Deva Raya the Great. But it 
is possible that Firistah may have committed an error in giving another well 
| known general the name “ Timraj’. The contemporary epigraphs relate that 
in A.D. 1493 the well known Séjuva usurper Nrsimha, or Narasinga Raya, was 
succeeded by his son Immadi Nrsimha, or Immadi Narasinga Riya Odeyar. 
This ruler was murdered in A.D. 1596 by his general Narasa or Narasingha. 
the father of the three brothers—king Vira Narasinmha, Krsna Deva Raya, 
and Acyuta Deva Raya* Now it is possibly this fact that is intended to be 
conveyed by Firistah when he says the following in a later context, while deal- 
ing with the reign of Ismail "Adil Shah :-- Timraj was the first wsurper : 
he had powoned the young Raja of Beejanuggur, son of Shew Ray, had 
rendered his infant brother the tool of his designs, and by degrees, over 
throwing the ancient nobles, he at length established his authority over the 

Whatever that might be, one thing seems certain for our purpose—that 
the coupling of the names of Amir Kasim Barid and Timraj in the Mudhol 
firman and the whole story of the part alleged to have been played by Khe 
loji and his son Maloji, seem to be historically untenable. It may be argued 
here that we are to refer the events mentioned in the above firman to about 
the year A.D. 1520 or 1521 m the reign of Ismail Adil Shah. Here, too, as 
will be evident from the following account of Firistah, the events mentioned 
in the Mudho] jfirman cannot be accepted at all. For in a.p. 1519 Ismail 
Adil Shah made preparations for the recovery of Raichur and Mudkul which 
were in the possession of the ruler of Vijayanagara. The latter came to know 
of the designs of Ismail "Adil Shah, and encamped on the bank of the Krsna. 
Firistah relates that the Muhammadan ruler rashly indulged in wine at this 
moment, and was very nearly beaten when the courage of his own soldiers 


1. Firistah, op. crt. TI, pp. 12-13. 
2. Rice, Mysore and Coorg., pp. 117-8. 
3. Firistah, thid., IIL p. 35. 
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saved him from ruin. They charged the Hindus, killed “ Sungat Ray", the 
chief general of Vijayanagara, and 1,000 Hindus, but were” finally over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the Vijayanagara forces and compelled 
to retire. “Sungat Ray” is an altogether unknown name in Vijayanagara 
history ; nevertheless we may note that in this campaign of A.D. 1519, no 
mention is made of Maloji's alleged exceptional bravery as given in the Mud- 
10] firmdn dated a.p. 1522. The two officers who saved the life of Ismail 
‘Adil Shah were Tursiin Bahadur and Ibrahim Beg, as is given in the ac- 
count of Firistah. 

We may now turn to the internal history of Vijayanagara in order to 
see that the contents of this firman dated 3.0. 1522 cannot be accepted at all. 
If the firman was issued in A.p. 1522, we are to suppose that the battle men 
tioned in it must have been fought between Ismail "Adil Shah and the Vijaya- 
nagata King in that year. This date (3.0, 1522) falls within the reign of 
the famous Krsna Deva Raya the Great who muled from 8.0, 1509 until 
A.D. 1529. In A.D, 1522 that monarch was busy in the Tamil districts of 
Chittoor, Tanjore, Madura, and in the Karnataka districts of Salem Cuddap- 
pah, and Tuluva.* Hence no war could have been fought between him and 
the Bijapur Sultan in that year. It may be argued that the war mentioned 
in the Mudho] firmdn was the famous campaign waged by that ruler against 
the Muhammadans on May 19th 1520, recorded both by Firistah and the 
Portuguese traveller Nuniz.* If so, one would naturally ask the question— 
what made Ismail ‘Adil Shah grant a firman to Maloji in 3.0. 1522 for an 
act of bravery which the latter is supposed to have committed In A.D. 1520 ? 

The above firman speaks of Kheloji and Maloji. So far as the available 
documents on Maratha history are concerned, they cannot be placed in 
A.D. 1520 or 1522, as the Mudho] firmaén would make us believe, but only one 
century later. For they figure in Abdul Hamid Lahurj’s Padshahnama, where- 
in we are told that the Emperor Shah Jahan in his southern campaign made 
an important deviation in Imperial strategy. This consisted in honouring 
the Maratha chiefs, who were already in the Mughal employ, with a view 
to tempt others to desert the cause of Nizim Shah, and thus to impair the 
strength of the latter's army. On the arrival of the Emperor Shah Jahan 
in the Decean, Kheloji, Maloji, and Udaji Ram were immediately presented to 
him, and he gave them titles and honours. Later on the unscrupulous relatives 
of Jadhav Rao came and they too were likewise honoured. Dr. Banarsi 
Prasad SAKSENA, who gives us these details, does not mention the exact date 
when the Emperor Shah Jahan had recourse to this strategy; but from 
the known facts of Mughal history, it may be placed between A.D. 1628 and 
A.D. 1630 

1. Firistah, op, cit. गा. pp. 49-50, 

2 SEWELL, The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 243 (Ed. by 
Dr. 5, Krishnaswami AyYANGAR. Madras. 1982.) 

3. SEWELL, A Forg. Empire, pp. 137-147. 

~ SAKSENA, History of Shak Jahan, 9. 132, (Allahabad, 1932). 

> CE SMITH, Oxford History of India, p. 398, (Oxford, 1923. 2nd ed). 
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This surmise of ours is proved from an original frman granted by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan himself to Kheloji Bhonsle which Grant Duff found in 
the possession of a Maritha chief, who headed a petty insurrection near Viéal- 
garh in 1820. Grant Durr tells us that Sahji's cousin Kheloji Bhonsle, who 
was the son of Vittoji, went over to the Imperial service in 3.0. 1629. 

Therefore, on the evidence of the original firman of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan himself and on that of the Padshahndmd, Kheloji can be assigned only 
to A.D. 1629, and not to the first quarter of the sixteenth. century A.D., as has 
been done by Dr. BAL KrisHNA and Mr, ApTE.*. If Kheloji, and, therefore. 
Maloji,—who, we suppose, were no other than their nhamesakes mentioned 
in the Mudho] firman, and who are called by Abdul Hamid Lahauri merely 
Deccani, and not Rajput or Maratha,—are thus to be shifted by one century 
to a lower date than the one given to them in the Mudhol firman, then, 
the entire genealogy of the Mudho] rulers, whose dates are based 
on the Mudho| firméns, is to be re-cast, and the so-called contemporaneity of 
Diliphsingh and AlA-ud-Din Bahmani, too, is demolished. In one word, this 
important fact of Kheloji and Malojji having been the contemporaries of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan alone is enough to wreck the structure built upon the 
evidence of the Mudho| jirmas. And if one is not prepared to accept the 
veracity of the Mudho| jirmans in this detail, one does not know how one 
could with confidence assert with Dr. BaL KrisuHna that “Raja Karansingh, the 
grandson of Maloji, took such an important part in the famous battle of 
Talikot in 1565 that he had to sacrifice his life for the cause of his master” - 
that Karansingh’s son Colraj laid down his life in a Karnataka expedition in 
1578 ; and that the Bijapur kings employed the Maratha sardars of (Mudho]? ) 
“for conquering the Hindu rulers of the Kamatic after the fateful battle of 
Talikot."* The main reason why the advocates of the Mudho] firmans have 
failed to give us “stern and solid facts’* is because they have studied those 
firméns without reference to contemporary Muhammadan and Hindu sources 
and certainly without reference to contemporary Karnataka sources which are 
of much value for a correct understanding of the inter-relations between Kar- 
nataka and Maharastra. As long as these Karnataka sources are not studied 
in the proper manner, so long will contemporary Maratha history, based as it 
may be on European, Muhammadan and Maratha sources, remain incomplete. 

There is one little point which remains to be noted. If such of the Mud- 
ho] firmdns we have examined above, therefore, contain matter which is histo- 

1. Durr, op. cit., 1. pp. 82-83. According to Sarkar, Kheloji Bhosle the 
grand-uncle of Sivaji, lived in circa AD. 1645. (Shivaji and His Times, p. 31. 


अ. €. |) 

2. Bat KRISHNA, op. cil., p. 47; APTE, op. cit., Intr. च. 127: अववा, pp. 148, 
155. 

3. Bat KRISHNA, op. ता, pp. 47-48. 

4. Ibid. pp. 38-39. I have abstained from examining the statements made 
by Mr. लष concerning Kheloji, Bhimsingh and others, who, according to him, 
fought against Vijayanagara. (APTE, op. cit. Intr. pp. 126-7; Bakhar.. pp. 126, 142.) 
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rically unacceptable, what is the conclusion the student of history may 
arrive at concerning them? Here it is worthwhile to remember the judicious 
remarks made by Sir Jadunath SARKAR concerning grants and firmans in 
general :—" The evil was aggravated by the formation of the Inam Commis- 
sion (1824) which called upon every holder of land or State-pension to prove 
his rights by producing old documents and giving his family history. The re- 
sult was a vast crop of reports submitted to the English Government and 
designated variously as Aaifiyat, Yadi, Hagigat and Karina. Composed be- 
tween 1820 and 1830, they profess to give the family history (often with 
copies of alleged characters) from Shahji’s time (c. 1637) and in the cases 
of prouder families from an even earlier date, such as the first Muslim in- 
vasion of the Deccan (1294). Their only foundation was family tradition, 
dim with distance of time, or the daring imagination of the hereditary family 
priest and astrologer. 

“The holder of even the smallest plot of land or right to village-office 
now produced title-deeds in the form of grants and confirmations by the Hindu 
and Muslim kings before the British conquest. Some of these professed to be 
original, other copies of long-decayed originals certified by former gé@zis or 
kings as true. Of this class thousands of documents in the Marathi language 
have been printed. But their value is exceedingly small. Ninety-eight per cent. 
of these papers is of no historical significance at all as they relate to the petty 

rights of petty private individuals. Several are palpable forgeries. It 
18 not possible to give detailed examples in this book. 

“ The forger in each case had some genuine documents of the post-Shiva 
period before him and has transferred their exact language to his own fabri- 
cation which professes to belong to an earlier age! It is, therefore, very un- 
safe to rely for any date or event, on the sole testimony of these papers unless 
their authenticity has been placed beyond doubt by other and more unimpeach- 
able sources ; but such corroboration is mostly impossible. | 

“The forgery of documents for establishing rights to property is a very 
ancient practice, from which the priestly and muling classes have been no 
more free than others (Cf. Harsha's copper-plate grant). 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 


By 
1). B. DISKALKAR 


NAGICHANA 
No. 37.] ५.5. 1434. (29-11-1377. 


This inscription is incised on a stone pillar of a Siva temple at the en- 
trance gate of the village Nagicana in Mangrol state. It measures 19” >; 16”. 
It records the death of an Ahir named Sango, son of Patel Soma, while 
protecting the village against thieves on Monday, the 9th day of the dark half 
of Magasara of v.s. 1434 in the victorious rule of Jaisirhhadeva, who 


was most probably the Cidasama king and son of Khengar. 


Text 


संवत्‌ १४३४ विर्‌ 
थे मागसर वदि नौमि 
वार सौमे अदेह श्री ० 
राय जेसंघदे विजे 
राज्ये पटेल० Ala aa 
आहीर सांगो चाषठ आ 
गाम चोराक विडिओ 
पीठीआ सांगो त- 
राठोड ऋण ? - चोराक 
ना खम राषिआ [।] सुभ भवतु ॥ 
(053 

No. 38] ४.५. 1435. | 22-12-1378. 

This inscription is incised on a palio fixed in a den to the south of the 
river and to the east of the village Osi in Junagadh state. The inscribed 
portion measures 1’ 4” in length and 9” in height 

It refers to the rule at JUNAGADH (Jirmaprakara).of the THANADAR 
MAHAMALIK MUHAMMAD SapIK and of RAVAL MAHIPALADEVA son of 
MAHARANA JAYASIMHA and records the death of Vanala, son of Raval 
Kaha in a fight with the Kathis, while rescuing the cattle of the village Osa, 
on Thursday, the second of the bright half of Pausa in v.s. 1435 

The importance of the inscription is that it makes on of a Muham 
Ns a at Junagadh in preference to the Cidasama king of the 
place. We k-°w that the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Tughlak had reduced 
Junagadh in ६.५. 760 (v.s. 1406) and compelled the Rao of the place to 
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pay him tribute. It seems that he had posted a regular Thanadar at Juna- 
gach to govern Soratha under the viceroy of Gujarat. At the time of this 
inscription Farhat-ul-Mulk Rasti Khan was the governor of Gujarat appointed 
by the emperor Firuz Tughlak. 
lexi 
1 ॥ स्वत्ति श्री Sart संवत्‌ १४३५ ad Gig oe द्वितीया 
2 ॥ गुरौ* अबेह श्रीजीर्णप्रारेः श्रीमंगल wie (१) सलही 

¬ ॥ थाने । महामलिक श्रीममद सदीक-श्री महारा 

+ ॥ ण श्रीजयसिह' सा सुत राउर महिपालदेचवि 

3 ॥ जयराज्ये प्रति श्री आछासे ¢ स्य उसाग्रामसक्तग 

0 ॥ काठीसन्न॑ मेीकारेण वादि वण रावल भ...का 

 ॥ हा सुत वणल कटाईत माता नागिणी कलि पावण 

8 ॥ रासा जिवा हर गागनी मा समभवत 

DHAMLEJA 
No. 39] ४.5. 1437. | 23-65-1380 

Dhamleja is a very old village in the southern part of the Junagadh state 
at a distance of 113 miles south east of Sitrapada’. To the west of the village 
there is a celebrated Kunda called Vishnu Gay&. It is also called Cakra 
Tirtha. The present inscription is lying there under a pipala tree. The 
inscribed portion which is in an excellent condition measures 2° 63“ in length 
and 1” in breadth. 

The inscription was once published in Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, p. 186 
and in the Revised List of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
p. 248 

The object of the inscription is this—R&ana, son of Teja, belonging to the 
Pragvata community was the chief minister of the king of Gujarat. When 
the country was very much overpowered by the Mlecchas he did much to 
protect the good and the Brahmanas. His son Karamasi was the minister of 
the Vaja king BHARAMA of Prabhiisa. He repaired the Kunda and the sun- 
temple at Millgaya (1.6. Dhamlej) and used te offer daily worship to Soma 
natha. At the request of his minister the king made a gift of a village named 
MEGHA [RAJA] to Brahmanas and made them settle there to prosecute Vedic 
studies. 

The prasasti was composed by Vasudeva, son of Bhanu, a Brihmana 
from Anandapur and was engraved by Madhisudana. 

The inscription is dated Saturday the sixth (fifth?) of the dark half of 
Agadha of ४.5. 1437 (See also Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 186), 

The king Bharma mentioned in the record seems to be identical with the 
king of the same name belonging to the Vaja race, mentioned in the Somanatha 
Patana inscription of ys. 1432 published above, The term King of Gujarat 
Whose minister Rana was 35 15 mentioned in the second verse of the ins¢rip- 
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tion has probably to be taken in the sense of the viceroy of Gujarat of the 
emperor of Delhi. Farhat-ul-mul was the Gujarat viceroy of the emperor 
Firuz Tughlak at the time. (See History of Gujarat p. 231). 
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No. 40] 


Text 


॥ 5० ॥ ॐ नम [ :* ] श्रीगणेशाय ॥ पातु यातुकुलारातिविश्वं विश्व॑भरो हरिः । जनान 
पुनातु तत्तीथ जिष्णुविष्णुगयाल्यया ॥ १ आसीद शुजरराज 

मुख्यसचित्र [ : * | श्रौतैजसनुः पुरा श्रीराणः सुजनद्विजावनधनों म्लेच्छाकुछे क्ष्माकुले ॥ 
तत्पुत्र: सचिवाग्रणीर्जयति सत्कम्माह 

यः प्रज्ञया राजद्वाजकराजकायचतुरः प्राग्वाटबंशांकुर: ।२ स्वस्ति श्रीमत्पभास्ताधिपति- 
शिवसदाराघनावाप्तलक्ष्मी स्तुल्य: 

श्रीमभ्मभूपो जयति जनमनः भ्रांतिहत्कल्पवृक्ष: | तन्मंत्री कर्मसिहः सचिवसुरगिरिः 
श्मासुराधार उच्ेभातीनं साधुमा 

गोचरणविनयतः सेवमानोऽसमानः ।३ Fa IRAE पुनाति यत्र ae प्रयाति 
पितरो उक्षयतृप्तिमेव | तत्तीर्थमेतद 

मलोपलबद्धमूलसोपानमुच्छितनिपानमकारयद्यः | ४ उद्धत्य यः सगरभस्करसद्ममृला- 
लन्मंडपं परिकरेण समं 

समंतात्‌ | नन्व सुभन्यमिह कारयति स्म पूजां माष्यान्हिकीमनुदिनं ननु सोमनाथ । ५ 
छन्नातृमेघन॒पते: परलोक 

यात्रासौख्याय नित्यजलधान्यनिधि द्विजेभ्यः | श्रीभम्मैभूपतिरदात्सचिवेन येन विज्ञापितो ऽ 
भिनवमेघपुराम्रहारं ।६ आ 

या वंद्याः सुरांशाः प्रथितसुयशसस्ते जनान॑दनाया एकः भीकर्मसिहः स्छुरति कलियुगे 
सेवकः सन्परोक्षे | 

a यः स्वामिनामप्रथितमतनुत स्वःस्थितों मेघराजे विप्राणां स्थाणुश्ञातिं भ्रतिचयमिह् च 
स्थापयामास साक्षात्‌ | ५ अमृतं पाय 

यन्‌ यावः सुरपत्तनगोपुरे | आहवे कीर्तिसदर्मा बा कौमारममेलयत्‌ । ८ वंशवृद्धिकराः 
संतु रामाग्रास्तस्य नंदनाः | सुरञ्क्षोपमाः 

ध्रीमत्सपूववयरा( सः ) aa: | ९६ कि ged महदुपासनया यददमाकाचिन्यगेहमपि 
विष्णुगयातरस्यः | ख्व सुदर्शनतनुं सुजनाय दतै स्नाने 

गदाधरनतौ च मतिः सुदृष्टः | १७ ज्ञानं ददिर्भाति जनेषु भानुः सानंदमानंदपुरद्िजा 
aq: | रितः श्रतीस्तत्सुतवासुदेवः सांगस्म्रती चक्र घ्रा ( मां ) प्र 

alta । ११ लिखितेय॑ पंडितसर्वादित्येन ॥ सूत्रमघुसूदनेनोत्कीणों | संवत्‌ १४३५ वर्ष 
अषाढ वदि ६ ( ५१) गनौ ॥ श्रीः ॥ oa भवतु | विष्णुः प्रीयतां | 


MAHUVA (2) 09५5 
४.5. 1437. 11381. A.D. 


The subjoined inscription was found in a well called Sidavava at Mahuva 
in the Bhavanagar State. Devanagari transcripts of it were found in the 
collections of the Bhavanagar Museum and of the Forbes Gujarati Sabha 
Bombay, from which this article is prepared. 
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After an invocation to the god Ganega the inscription goes on to record 
that a Brahmana, named Nariyana of Bharadvaja gotra had a son named 
Vamana, who by his wife named Jalhu had seven sons. Dhaku, who was the 
eldest of them was a brave warrior and was a minister of king सवात. Nara- 
yana had another son named Krsndrka, and a third one named Sirdditya, 
who was not only well versed in Samaveda but also in dramaturgy and horse 
lore. The latter's son was Nayaka, who was in the service of king Mahipéla 
(probably the Cidasamé king of the name}. Nayaka’s son was Nandana, 
who was the minister of king Satyaraja, the younger brother of king Mahi- 
Pala. SatyarSja's wife was Hirddevi. He made a pilgrimage to the sacred 
place Gaya leaving Sida, the son of Nandana behind him to look after his 
estates. Siida was married to Sahajaladevi, the daughter of Rana. For the 
use of the public Siida’s wife Sahajaladevi caused a well to be built in v.s. 
1437. The inscription was composed by Pandita Viéveévara and was en- 
graved by the mason Narayana, son of Salha. 


Nothing 1s known of king Salha mentioned in the record. The king Mahi- 
Paladeva may be the Ciidasama king of Junagadh. But it is nowhere said 
that he had a younger brother named Satyaraja, probably because he died 
during his pilgrimage to Gaya etc, 

Text 
1 सर्वाणि कर्माणि समृद्धिमंति भवंति यत्पूजनया पुरस्तात्‌ । नमो निधौनामधिपाय तस्मै 
कस्मैचिद्स्थे = 


4 गणनायकाय । १ यः पुण्यात्पुन्यवेस्यः श्रतिपठनपटु: प्राग्‌ भरद्राजगोतरे श्रीमान्नारायणा- 
ख्यः समजनि सु 


4 कती भ्रोत्रियों विप्रवस्य:। प्राप्त: पांडित्यभावानरपतिसदने पूज्यतां पूतनामा राज्ये 


सवाधिकारी धृ- 

4 तिमधृत महामंडपोमंडनस्थ | २ तल्मादभूदद्वुतकीतिंशालो सर्वार्थविद्धामन एव सूनुः | 
यश्चानुचके 

3 पितरं वरा्ममात्यतां यो मतिमानवाप्य ३ अथ वामनः प्रभुरमदृदितो न तु याया 
समग्रहीदवनीं | 


0 अयमेव fama चरितार्थयत्रतितमां वश्ये । १४ जाल्हदेवी वभा वामनस्य 
प्रासूतासौ सप्त पु- 
तान्‌ प्रगल्भान्‌ । संस्कारा [ल्ग] न्‌ जन्मनस्तत्र दादु जयेः AH: साल्हभूपालमंत्री। १५ 





ore शृतशाचिनः सुकू- 

| ` छमा नृपतिप्रियः प्रचुरभाग्ययुता: | सहजैः परल्परमनत्पग॒गैः प्रियतामवापुरवनी - 
वलये । ६ अत्यर्थसाहस 

9 रस: समराप्रगामी [ढा] Zeros रणोत्सवोभूत्‌ । पुम्यप्रतापप्रचुरोदयतस्तरस्वौ 
Tat निनाय वरमंडपि- 


10 कां परेभ्यः। ७ नारायणस्य तनुजे मनुजेषु मुख्ये कृष्णाकंनाम्नि समगादधिकार- 
लक्ष्मी: । यः स्वाः प्रजाः स्वतनयानि 
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व पालयानः संरंभभीतनिजदाच्रचमं बिभेद । < सुरादित्यत्तत्कनीयान्महीयान्‌ यो 
गांधर्व वेदमुनै्विवेद । 

तालोपेतं नाव्यगाच्रं हयानां शिक्षां चैव प्राप्तवांस्तद्रतिज्ञात्‌ । ५ नायकाः प्रभुरभृदनंतरं 
धर्म एव किल मूर्तिमा- 

faa: | स्नानदानजपविष्णुपूजनै्यो यथाविधिक्रतैः परवित्रितः | १० नीतेवेंत्ता धर्मशाह्न- 
प्रवक्ता ववे कयं यं महीपा 

छदेवः । राज्ञामथे यः प्रजार्थं च कृत्वा पुण्यां कीर्ति प्राप रूपद्येपि ११ नायकः 
RT नंदनं स्वसुहृदां 

दिवानिश । मोचिता स्वसुकृतादृणत्रयायेन पूर्वजपरं परंपरा । १२ यस्मिन्जाते सर्वत 
ूर्वजानामानदोभूदित्सतां 

दीषमायुः | सत्यागाभ्यां पुत्रपौत्रप्रमृद्धी तृप्तियषां तोयपिंडप्रदाने: | १३ माघमासि मक- 
रस्थिते रवौ तीर्थनाथमधिग 

म्य येन च । तर्पितः पितृगणः प्रसारिभिर्वेणि बारिभिरमंददा... । १४ अथ कृताधिकृति 
प्रथिवी पतिस्तदनुजः सं 

च सत्यनरेशरः । उदयतोमहतोरनयोमही रविनिशाकरयोरिव राजते । १५ करोतु 
कार्याणि प्रिथ तनोतु Dela 

र्ति खड सत्यराजः। सोराष्टदेदो विपुले यदाज्ञा प्रवर्तनायोत्सहते कमेण । १६ 
राजाधिकारनिरतन विनाविका- 

रं येनाथंधर्मपरमेण विचक्षणेन । गोभूहिरण्यरजतानि वितीर्य दुःस्था: सुस्थापिताविविधविप्र- 
परंपरापि । १७ हीमादेवी 

Tae येन वद्या तिष्ठयौरिवेद्दयेन । मुख्यश्चासीत्कर्मेणा तेजसा वा sai ख्यातस्तेन 
मुख्याश्नामा | १८ 

गंगातरंगानवगाज्ञ गाढं श्रीविश्वनाथं विभुमर्चयित्वा । प्रदाय पिंडं च च गदाधराग्रे चकार 
पुण्यं पुरुषुण्यतीर्थे १९ 

गंगादितीथजफलेन विराजमानः कीत्य सितांशुसितया गुरुगौरगात्र:। वेणीजलानि विमलानि 
विगाद्‌- 

मानः श्रीखूदसूनुमधिकारपदे निवेदय । २० तेन तौ्गमनाय aera: सार्थगाः शतसह- 
खो जनाः | 

तारिताः सुरसरिद्वयादिभिस्तीर्थक्ोटिम्रिझदारकर्मणा | २१ पुष्यन्‌ तुष्यन्‌ हर्षयन्‌ age: 
स्वान्‌ वर्षन्न- 

थानिधित्त्ार्विसा्थे | दंडन्‌ दुष्टान्‌ राजदंडात्प्रचंडाबक्े सूद्‌: सर्वसा्थ कता । २२ 
श्रीसूदमंत्रिगहि- | 

गौ स्यहगोयरूपा नित्यं पतित्रतयुता निजधरमेगोपत्रौ । स्नानादिसर्वनियमानि समाचचार 
सौभाग्यमाग्यसड्डिता 

सहजद्दुदेवी | २३ वर्षासनानि रसनानि रसायनानि स्वादूनि भोजनदातानि च ब्राह्म- 
णेभ्यः । प्रात्राणि स्वर्णरजतानि | 

तिलान्वितानि रम्याणि राणतनया विततार साध्वी २४ इह महति निपाने सर्वपुण्य 
प्रधाने मधुरजल- 
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30 निधाने gad: स्नानदाने । वसतु गरुडगामी स भिया सेव्यमानो हदयदयितकामान्पूरय- 
न्यूत्तकत्तु: २५ 

31 श्वौसुद्रसचिववापी , प्राणिप्रियकरद्विमलजर्ल: पूर्णा । रमयल्विद्रियवर्ग सकलछजनस्यास्य 
कीत्तिवां ॥ २६ 

¬< संवत्‌ १४३७ वर्ष वाप्यारंभ: | पंडित श्रीविश्वेश्वेण लिखिता । सूत्रधार साल्हासुतना- 
रायणेनोत्कीर्णा । 

BHAVNAGAR MUSEUM 

No. 41] DATE MISSING [about 1381. 

In the collection of the Bhavanagar Museum a rubbing of a fragmentary 
inscription was found, a transcript of which is given below. Nothing is known 
of the whereabouts of the original stone from which the rubbing was taken 
The fragment, as seen from the rubbing contains beautifully engraved letters 
and measures 11” by 6”, 

The sixth and the twelfth lines of the fragment record the name of a 
minister named Sida, who must evidently be the same as is mentioned in 
the inscription of ४.५. 1437 published above. In the ninth line Hariraja and 
a king named Satyaraja श्रीसत्यभूमी पती aré mentioned. The latter is known 
from the previous inscription. In the seventh line Gaya is mentioned where 
Satyaraja had been on pilgrimage as we know from the twenty-fifth line of 
the previous inscription. The fragment elicits no further useful information. 

Text 


2 -.. परं परं॑परां यः प्रत्या 

3 ... मिति सप्तदातैरुपेतः श्रो 

4 ... वदं शाकुनं विष्णुभक्तः । ९ ...... 

3 ... दत्वा प्राप्य राज्याधिकारं सं. . ..... 

0 ... यं जगति सूदसंज्ञितं । मो 

7 ... द्वर्तात्मानेष गत्वा गयाये श्रद्द 

8 ... भिरघौषहारिभिः । १४ विजयते ... 

9... हारिराज राजा श्री सत्यभूमीपति 
10 -.. रानि सुकृतानि विनिर्मितानि । दे... ... 
11 ... यत ? । दीहित्रेणभ्युदृतो धर्मधा 
12... विभाति सूदः सचिवः कृतार्थः... 
13... नदतु, राजहंस: | २० यैन ......... 
14 ... म्रगो goes गच्छन्मार्भे 
16 सयुतानि च भोजना... ... ... ... ... 
17 धाने प्राणिभिः 
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BADULA 

No, 42] ४.5. 1440. (6-2-1384. 

In the village Badulé in the Sitrapadd mahal of the Junagadh state 
there is a well which contained the following inscription. The stone is at 
present preserved in the Watson Museum, Rajkot. The inscribed portion 
measures 12">9", Its language is good Sanskrit. The poet is fond of puns 

The object of the record is this—A Nagara, named Soma, begot from his 
wife Ganga, a son named Madhava. He was a minister of a king, whose 
name is mot recorded. He begot from his wife Madaniki, a son named 
Dhandhama, who was married to a lady named Kilhanadevi, daughter of 
another Nagara, named Jasakarna and his wife Lakshmi. Jasakama was in 
the employ of prince Sohi. From Kilhanadevi Dhandhama had two 
daughters named Hansti and Jansii who were both well versed in singing, 
dancing and playing at musical instruments, and who seemed as if they were 
Rambha and Menaka descended from heaven to the earth to worship Soma 
natha. They caused to be dug a well in the village Burgala at a cost of 
900 tankas on the 14th of m&gha in v.s. 1440. 

lexi 

1 ॥ ५= ॥ ई नमः शिवाय ॥ प्राग्‌ बभूव गुणरत्नसागरो नागरो ऽत किल सोभ 

2 ॥ संज्ञया । रोपयौवनतरंगतुंगया गंगया प्रमुदितः स्वजायया ॥ १ तस्य सुनुर 

3 ॥ थ मंत्रिमाघवा ( वो ) धांधमंगजमवाप धार्मिक | मोदितः प्रभुदयामहोदया | 

4 ॥ त्त [ae] पद्मया मदनिकाभिधानया ॥ २ मंत्रि धांधमकरध्वजमिश्रा केलतीव 

की 
॥ च्हणदेवी | गीतवायरतिनत्तनदक्षे द्रे aa जनयति स्म सुरूपे ॥ ३ 
॥ हांसूजांसुसंतरिते द्रे भगिन्यौ वापीमेतां कारयामासतुस्ते | जाने रंभा 
॥ मेनका नाकलोकात्‌ श्रौसोमेशं सेवितुं भूमिमास्ते ॥ ४ समभवदद्धत 
॥ वर्ण: कलिकर्ण:! स्तत्र ज़स्तकर्णः | मातामह इद दयितों रम्या देव्याः स 
॥ दाचारः ॥ ५ Stet न [ae] यत्नेन पालिते किल लाठिते । अनृणीभवितु पूर्त 
10 ॥ विवत्रतुः ॥ ६ राज्ञः प्रतीहारपदे बभूव सोहीति नाम्ना किल राजयुत्रः । अवे 
11 ॥ क्षिः तस्योपक्रतीरसंख्यास्ते पृत्तेघर्मम भुवि भेजतुस्ते ॥ ७ श्रीनृपविक्रम सं 
12 ॥ वत्‌ १४४० वं माघशुदि १४ बुरगलाग्रामे हांसूजांसू टंका ५०० वापी कारा- 
पिताः ( ता) ॥ 


RANAVAV 
No. 43] v.s. 1440 (10-10-1384. 

This inscription is incised on a Pélid in the village Randvav in the Por- 
bandar state. The inscribed portion measures 18°20", 

It records the death, on Monday, the tenth of the bright half of 
A&vina in ४.५. 1440, of Raula, son of Ra [na] Lakha, in the time of Rana 
Bhana, son of Simha, who had made the Turk bow down his head before 

1. Drop the Visarga. 2. अवेक्ष्य, 
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him for his offence of killing HAti Rayagana, but who bowed down his head 

before the gods, the preceptors, and the Brahmanas. 
Text 

संवत्‌ १४४० वर्ष अस्वन 

afe दसमि सोमे [ स्वाम्‌- ] 

— esas राणभोभा 

ण हि wate मितिक्य 

दो सात-द तुर्केतीअ अना 

म्यं जन्मन्येम प्रवर्तते ? दे 

वगुस््राद्मणचरण स पजि 

सीस नाम्यते रा० लाषा 

ai रा० Wg मता ज 


७.) (6 = © ^ =_> be By + 


SOMANATHA PATAN 
No. 44] ४.५. 1442, [ 1-7-1385, 


The subjoined inscription was originally found set up in the eastern 1.6. 
the Triveni gate of Somanatha Patana. It is now built up in a wall of the 
Vahivatdar Kacheri there. The record js neatly engraved and is in a good 
condition, The engraved portion measures 1-4" ५ 1-97, The record is of 
a high poetic value and is of much historical importance 

It was once published on p. 252 of the Revised List of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency. A detailed review of the same appearec 
in a Hindi monthly called “ Sahitya” of Calcutta in Vol. I. pt. I p. 279 ff. 
and in the Aatrika Vo. IV. p. 343 of the Nagarl Pracdrini Sabha. 

The record opens with an invocation to Brahma in the form of the linga 
of Somesa. The next four verses describe the sacred place called Prabhasa 
In the following verses is mentioned a Yadava king named Bhima who by 
his wife Manikyadevi had a very virtuous daughter named Yamund. The 
tenth verse mentions a king named Dharma," born in the R&strakiita family 
which was as much famous on the earth as the families of the sun and the 
moon. This Dharma married the princess Yamuna, mentioned above. She 
caused a well, a water trough etc., to be built on Saturday, the 8th of the 
dark half of Asidha in vs, 1442 

In the margin of the beginning of the first three lines is made a note 
to the effect that the temple of Sangameévara was built on the 13th day of 
the bright half of Jyeshtha in ४.5. 1448 after which the inscription seems 
to have been engraved. 
ee ee 7 

1. This is an excellent case to prove that the calculation of the Vikrama 
Sarhvat in Kathiawad was कातिकादि, 

<. The reading is clearly Dharma; but if it is a mistake for Bharma then he 
was the Vaji king mentioned in the Somanaitha Patana inscription of 1432 and 
in the Dhamlej inscription of 1457. For the Vajas were a section of Rastrakiitas. 
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The author of this inscription wrongly states in 1. 14 that the Rastroda 
Le. the Rastrakiita family is the third one distinct from the Solar and Lunar 
families. For in a number of inscriptions of the Rastrakiitas before v.s. 1 
the Rastrakiita family is said to be a section of the Yadu family and belong- 
ing to the Lunar race (See Nagari Pracdrini Patrik’ Vol. IV, p. 348 ff). 
The king Bhima belonging to the Yadava family mentioned in the record 
probably belonged to the Jadeja family of Cutch, whose descendants are the 
present ruling family of Cutch. (See ibid p. 356). 





Text 
1 संवत्‌ १४४८ वर्ष ॥ ०७० ॥ ॐ नमः शिवाय ॥ अव्यक्तं व्यक्ततां यातमलक्षं लक्षतां 
ज्येष्ट aft १३ दिने गततं ॥ सोमेडा- 
2 संगमेश्वर (: ) ॥ लिगच्छलतः स्यं ब्रह्म पुनातु बः ॥ १ या भारती शब्दमयी 
प्रस्थापितः ॥ चतुर्विधा ततौ- 
3 ॥ धिका आति जडा जलूात्मिका ॥ ae capa शिवमाप्य 


संस्थिता पंचप्रवाहा 

॥ जगतोस्तु शांतये ॥ २ जीप विधृत्य वडवानलफालगो्ल वाग्देवता कथयती 

॥ व हि दिव्यपूर्व [।* ] कस्माद्विवादमधियंति च दहौनानि तत्वं शिवात्परतरं॑ न हि 

॥ स्ति ॥ ३ त्त्पत्तनं यस्य मुखे सरस्वती गभ ता येन हरिदराया: ॥ सामान्यजंतो- 

॥ रपि मुक्तिदं यत्‌ केनोपमेयं नगरेण तत्स्यात्‌ ॥ ४ भीतोहमेकेन हि वाडवेन 

॥ इष्टवा पुरे वाडवमुख्यलक्ष्यं ॥ स्तुतिं वदत्यर्णव एष घोषै: करोर्मिभिस( स्त ) चरणौ नम- 

॥ स्यन्‌ ॥ ५ अहो प्रसिद्ध: किल यादचानां वंशोवतंसों हि वसुधरायाः ॥ तत्नाभवद्धीम- 

वृणो ( पौ ) रिभीम 

10 ॥ ग्रीभीमचित्तो न जनेषु मीमः ॥ ६ एवंगुणं तं पतिमाप्व रम्य माणिक्यदेवी स॒तरां 
चकासे ॥ तयो- 

11 ॥ श्र योगाद्यमुना sae किं स्याद्येयं नवमी च सिद्धिः ॥ ७ नाम्ना भवेद्या यमुना न 
निम्नगा राज्षी भ- 

12 ॥ वेन्नों यमगर्भधारिणी ॥ भमी waa न रुचिः स्वयंवरे मदालसा या न भवेन्मदा- 

लसा ॥ ८ ल 

13 ॥ न गंगा भवतीति छुद्धा या नामधेयाश्मुना परतिद्धा ॥ सरस्वती तद्रदनान्न याति प्रयाग 
एपोभिनवो 

14 ॥ विभाति ॥ ९ वेरो प्रसिद्धो हि यथा र्वीढोः( दु }राष्टोडवंदास्तु तथा त्रि (तृ) 
तीयः ॥ तत्राभवद्धमेतृपोतिधम्म - 

15 ॥ स्तस्माच्छिवं सा यमुना जगाम ॥ १० दत्तानि दानानि यथाचिलानि तपाति तप्तान्य- 
तिनिम्मलानि ॥ कृता- 

16 ॥ नि पुण्यान्यतिनिश्चलानि प्राप्तानि सर्वाणि जनेः फलानि ॥ ११ या कारयामास नवापि 


६41 ने 


वापिका सर- | 
17 ॥ प़्िदेवायतनप्रपाश्च ॥ तया प्रतोलीमुखमंडनोपम निर्मापितं चत्वरमव्र॒संदरं ॥ संब 
१४४२ वन 


18 4 आषाठ वदि ५ aa 
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PHULAKA 
No. 45] ४.5. 1443. [1386. a.p. 


The following inscription is engraved on a stone lying on the bank of a 
tank to the east of the village Phulka situated at a distance of eight miles 
to the west of Una in the Junagadh state. It measures 10” $ 12”, 

It records the death in v.s. 1443 or Saka 1308 of the son of sahani 
Lakhana of the Paramara community during the victorious rule of Savagana, 
who must be identical with the king of the same name in another Phullkd 
inscription of v.s. 1448 published below. 





4 € 
1 संवत्‌ १४४३ वर्ष शा- 
2 F १ ३०८ प्रवर्तमाने 
3 राजधी sana 
+ यराज्ये परमारन्याति मसा- 
6 ~>, 
MESVANA 
No. 46] ४.5. 1444, [ 11-12-1387. 


This inscription is on a palid standing to the south of the Deri to the 
east of Mesvana. Above the inscribed portion which measures 1°,3°% 1°. 
are engraved the effigies of the sun and the and the Siva-lingas. 

It records the death on the amavasya day of the month of Magasar in 
४.५. 1444 of a Cavda warrior in a fight in the reign of Mokalasirhha, who 
must be a king of the Ciidasama family, 


Text 





स्वस्ति धीवत्‌ १४४४ व- 
पे मेसूआणग्रामे श्रीमोक- 
छसीहराज्ये मागसरमास 
कृष्णपक्षे अमावास्यायां ति- 
at बुधदिने पूवानक्षत्रे घन- 
स्थे चंद्रे चाउडा धांग जज 
हासौ गोदा उश्च गाम भाज 


cos] ©, on Be os 15) ~~ 


KHORASA 
No. 47] ४.5. 1445 [ 1-2-1389, 
ee This interesting inscription was originally obtained from the temple of 
tar पो shonisi, an old village in the Chorwad mahal of the Junagadh 
state, twelve miles to the north-west of Somandtha Pa&tana. It is at present 


1. 1 There was a solar eclipse on this day. 
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lying in the temple of the Nagandtha Mahadeva at Chorwad. The inscribed 
portion measures 1-5" = 1-2)". Though the inscriber has done his work 
very beautifully a number of grammatical mistakes have crept in the writing 
portion, which fortunately is excellently preserved. 

This inscription was formerly published in the Revised List of Antiqua- 
rian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, by Cousens on p. 250. 

The record opens with an invocation to the sun god. It then mentions 
that after ParaSurama had destroyed the Ksatriyas their women had from 
the Brahmana men a progeny which was (subsequently called Brahma- 
Ksatri). One of these families had for their progenitor the sage Mankanaka 
(and hence was called Makvand family). It was considered one of the 
thirty-six Ksatriya families. In the Rohela tribe of this Makvand race a 
powerful king named Liiniga was born. He came to Saurastra from Marvad. 
His son named Bhimasirnha received in giras the villages Pancdilaka, Kalija, 
and others. Bhimasirhha’s son Lavanyapal died at (5119 leaving three sons 
hamed Laksmasimha, Lakhanapal, and Laksa. Of these Laksmasirnha was 
slain in battle at Junagadh. His son was Rajasirhha who was a brave and 
gallant man. He was killed in battle at Bet Sankhoddhar 

From the eleventh verse the description of a second royal family begins : 
In the Vaghela family, which is one of the thirty-six Kesatriya families, and 
which was ruling at Karkarapuri (modern Kankroli) in Marvad a king named 
Ksemarija was born. His son was Somabhrama. The latter had a son 
named Vira. Seeing the ntry wholly occupied by the Muhammadans 
Vira left Marvad and came to Saurastra and took service with Khangara 
(who was evidently the Ciddsama king of Junagadh). When Patshaha 
Muhammad had invaded and attacked Junagadh and the Girmar hill (Rai- 
vata Parvata), Virarija sent away Khangara on the shoulders of his brother's 
son, Bhimadeva and himself gave his life in his defence. Vira had a daughter 
named Ratna, who was married to the king RAjasirhha of the Makvana family 
mentioned above. 

Rajasimha had four sons named Malla, Mattaraja, Mufija and Mohana. 
Mohana was slain while endeavouring to recover cows driven from Khorasa 
by robbers. Malla was then appointed to govern Khorasa by the prince 
Sivaraja. This Malla had a wife named Vimala, born of a Paramara family, 
who was very devoted to him. Malla repaired the temple of the sun in 
Khorasi, which was formerly built by one of his predecessors, 

At the end of the inscription the names of the sons of Malla and of his 
brother Mattaraja are given, followed by the date of the record, viz. Monday, 
the fifth of the bright half of Phagana of vs. 1445. The composer of the 
record was Travadi Vaccha and the engraver Madhusiidana Narayana, son 
of Salhi. The latter had also engraved the Dhamleja and Mahuva_ ins- 
criptions of ४.5. 1437. 

The Patashaha Muhammad mentioned in the record was the Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlak, who invaded Gujarat and besieged and took Junagadh 
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and took RA=Khangar (v.s. 1381-1407) prisoner and subdued the country. 
The king Sivaraja mentioned in the record was probably the same Sivagana, 
the Vaja king mentioned in the Phulka inscription of 1443 and 1448, Chor- 
wad inscription of ४.५5. 1450 and in the Bhuvatimbi inscription of v.s. 1457. 


eo 


10 


1] 


13 


14 


Text 

॥ । ५} ॥ 3 नमः डावायः । तापत्रयं त्रिभुवनस्य तनूकरोतु तेजस्ततिस्तरणिजा तिमिरं 
तुदती । या पूर्वप- 

qatar: पुनती प्रबोधं पकेरुहेषु च सता हृदयेषु दत्ते १ ये रंणुकेयेन रणांगणांतन्नीताः 
क्षयं क्षो- 

णिभुजः क्षणेन | ते क्षेत्रजा बढ्ाकुलप्रसूतास्‍्तदाख्यया ख्यातिमुगुः fade । > नहं- 
THA ae 

देकभन्मकणकर्षिवद्ा" । नृंसविन सङ्ृदस्स्ययं सः परन्रिशदंशक्षितिपावितंसः | 





2a दशारोहिणि रोहिलादो#” | विदाठ्भालः कलिकालकारुस्तत्राभवक्ृणिगभूमिपाल 
४ स॒ सैन्यपालन्वधरः' सुरा 

रं प्राप प्रतापंकनिधिर्बदेन | तस्यांगजोभू द्रवि भीमासिहः समस्तदौ्यादिगुभैरुपिः 
तत्रापि पंचालककालि- 
करालः । ६ निजप्रतापं तपनं लोक्या य- 

शः शार च पटु प्रकार्य [1] छावण्यपालः किल भूमिपालः स कालिजे काल- 
मचाप कालात्‌ । ७ qe तनया विन 

यानतमस्तक्ाः | लक्ष्मर्सिह [:] सतां मुख्यो Sal लचणपालकः | ८ लक्ष्मसिंहो- 
लसद्यलल्लनाफलकामुक्ः | जगाम 

जीणं दुगे a ससरादमरावतीं “ । ९ तत्य सूनुरनन” श्रीराजर्सिहोभवद्भुवि । विभेद 
संख्ये शंखोके सृतो मातेडमंडः 

तं । १० Ga" क्षत्रवंशप्रथतगुणगण:! गौर्यगनद्विषल्नीविघन्यन्व 
कमल: 7 डाज्नशाख्रप्रवी- 

णः । प्रीणन्पात्राणि प्रृष्वोद्रविणवितरणेर्विश्ववि्यातकीर्तिबाघेलावंश ए [ष] fas 
बलये तड़ुवां मातृपक्षे:” । ११ 

Wee मख्मंडलूमंडन या सोदर्कककरपपुरीति” गरीयसी या श्रीक्षमराज 
इह राजसमाजराजि बि 

AAT एप रराज राजा । १२ BATTER कमत एव वभूव भुपसद्रपरूपणनिरू 
पितविश्वरूप: | स्लेच्छाय 





1. शिवाय 2. रणांगणांतान्नीता 3. मगुः क्षितीशाः 4. 1.6. the Makwana family 
5. Rohila is a Rajput clan, 6. त्वधरः 7. स्पेतः 8. ay: 9. त्रिलोक्यां 


10. स्मरा 


11. गन्युनः 12. Le. the Shankodher island near Dwarka 


13. अदन्निशत्केत्र 14. प्रथित 15. द्विपत्लीवैधन्य 16. दानोत्वित 17. पश्च 


18. Represents the present Kankaroli village in Marvad. 
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15 नैति बहुलेपि न देशसीमां तत्याज गोत्रिभिरपि प्रवलः परीतः । १३ वीरोगज प्रवर्‌- 


वीरव्रतस्ततोस्य सौराष्ट्र 
16 मंडलमवाप मपापरतीर्थेः। यो वारवारनयसारविचार चाः खंगारगानगुणसौहदमाच- 
चार । १४ स diner 





17 दवहन्मदपातत्ादिक्नंतेपि रेवतगिरावपि जीणदुरगे खंगारभूपमुपवाश्य स भीम 
wa: स॒त्तः सुभरदा- 
18 ल्यमपि ्रमीतः। १५ रत्नादेवी प्रथमदुहिता dion राजसिहान्महमुल्य तनुजमपरं 
wate! लेभे | Ast त- 
19 स्याप्यवरजमदो मोहन गोग्रहेरीन्नघ्नन््राणांस्तृणः मिव रणे यः खुरासे? निवासे । १६ 
मन्ये मत्त राज- 
20 श्र मुंजों ada: स्वजने" मोहनश्च । चत्वारोमी साममुख्या उपाया रत्नादेष्यां 
राजसिहांत्सूताः | १७ प्रवराजि 
21 विराजविकमो युवराज: श्रीहिवराजभृपतिः। चखरवासः 
मुतुल्यसद्रर्णा । १८ दृष्टवा तत्र पु- 
22 रा पुराणपटितं पाथोजपाणेः fase निजपूर्वपृरुषपरप्रीत्य स्वपुष्याय च । काछांते 
23 प्ययैनूतनं"” तक्रालाद्रचयां चकार `" नियतं तं मल॒देवोमिधः । १९ तद्धाया विमला 
देवौ सती सीतेव सा वभो" । परमारकुलोद्धता नारी- 
24 गुणगणावृता | २० आनीय चातुशधरणीयविप्रान्सा“ मह्यदैवेन Bada: । सन्मेडपे 
मंडलकुंडवेदो नेदी यसाकारि रविप्रतिष्ठां । २१ 
95 Teer मालूदेभायां विमलः'” सुत zat खाषा देपा रामा सांगा लूणसी”” az हांसी, 
मह॒देवश्रात॒मातरा ae ag नामलदे युत Gla हरराज 
26 वाघेछा १ मृखराजः 1 संवत्‌ १४४५५ वषे फाग” सुदि ५ सोमे तृवडी” aver कवि सूत्र 
साल्हासुत मधुसूदननारायणः आचाय Sa: सुत पुरुषा प्रतस्टा । 
DHANDUSAR 
No. 48] v.s. 1445. [ 1-2-1389. 
The following important inscription is found in a celebrated well called 
Hani vav in the village Dhandhusar under the Junagadh state, at a distance 
of nine miles north-west of Junagadh. It was very finely engraved but is 
now disfigured here and there. The inscribed portion measures 1-1 * 2-14”. 
This inscription was once published on p. 245 of the Revised List of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency 


सासन न्ययुननग्मह्- 








1. aa: 2. सुत्तं 3. महे 4 The letter च seems to have been 
omitted एटणिच्लेमै 5. "न्नन्नन्‌ 6. The modern Khorasa. 7. स्वजने 
& Drop the श्री as it violates ‘the metre. 9. न्ययुजन्मह्रमतुल्यसद्भगे + सद्गु्ण 
10. sto ll. तत्कालछा> 12. उवाभिध 13. बभौ 14. चातुश्चरणीय 
15. प्रतिष्ठं 16. विमला 17. बाई 18. मत्तराज 19. वर्ष 20. फाल्गुन 
21. वादी 22. पुष्या 2. प्रतिष्ठा 
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The record is in Sanskrit poetry which is on the whele a good one. The 
poet named Trivadi Sri Rama seems to be a Nagara Brahmana. The meaning 
of a few phrases in the record is not clear. The record opens with an in- 
vocation to the god Visnu as a Jalayséyin described in beautiful poetry. 
Then follows the genealogy of the Ciidasama kings as follows :-— 

There was a king named KHANGAR, whose son was named Jayasirha. 
After him Mahipati became the king and he was succeeded by his younger 
brother Mokalasirnha. He had defeated the army of the kings of Kaccha 
and Sindha at Bhumbhali (Bhibritapalli) ie. modern Ghumli. Under orders 
of the Muhammadan emperor he made VAamanasthali his capital. His 
minister was Gadadhara, whose son was named Vaijyanatha, who though he 
was young bore the burden of the king His wife named Hani built 
at Dhandhusar a well on Monday, the 5th day of the bright half of Phal- 
guna of १.5. 1445. The date is expressed both by words and figures. The 
composer of the presasti was Travidi Sri Rima and the engraver Nard- 
yana. The latter is mentioned also in Nos. 39, 40 and 47. 

As regards Mokalasithha’s shifting his capital to Vamanasthali (i.e. 
modem Wanthali) and his fight with the Kaccha armies the following is 
stated on p. 497 of the Kathiawad Gazetteer : Zafar Khan, afterwards Sultan 
Muzafar, exacted tribute from Mandalika II, after his expedition in 1394 5.7. 
and previously to this he, agreeably to the orders of the Viceroy of Gujarat 
on behalf of Sultan Firoz Tuglak, who placed a Thanadar at Junagadh, re- 
moved his capital from Junagadh to Vanthali and obeyed his sovereign’s 
orders. By this monarch's order he marched against Ghumli and subdued 
the chieftains on the coast 

The name of the king of Kachha who was defeated by Mokalasirhha 
is not given but he was probably a Jadeja king. 





Text । 

1 ॥५1॥ ड नमः श्रीगणेडायः' ॥ कनक्कनकर्क [ क ] णक्कणितभंगझंकारित वि [चं] द्रक 
[म ] लालया करतले [न] संवाहितं [।*] रसाल्सदगो asi 

2 श्वपदपदचः सत्पदयतो जयाय जल्शायिन: यनतः प्रवोधोदयः ॥ १ श्रीचंद्रचडचृडाचंदरं 
चडासमत्वमधरतयन | जयति तृपहंसबं- 

3 शोत्तंसः संसत्मशंचितो वंशः । २ श्री [षंगारस्तत्कृटे खज़लक्ष [क्षोणीक्षुण्णाशेष ] 
विद्रेषिपक्नः। यत्रामित्र्षत्रनक्षत्रमात्नत्रस्तारिल्नादाख्र 

4 शक्साध्यरागे । ३ तस्याभवत्तानुभवः' कितिमूत्तंमीरा. . याऽत्र विजयी जयरसिददेवः | 
तीक्षग्वरप्रनखखंडित च ड चो रमुंड 

5 वी कामलकं रमल्माल्यव | ४ तस्मायस्य कृतिर्विजेष्य विकतिः पापे कृते निःकृतियोंग्या 
यस्य मति [ द्वि] जेष्वनुगतिदुषट 

6 घु नो संगतिः । विद्यायां निचिति [गुरो ] परिचितियस्या | गमे ] निष्ठितिः संग्रामे विलि 


तिमहीपतिरिति eq: क्षिता wa: | ५ जयसिंह 











—_—_ =~ 


1 गणेशाय 2. क्न 3. ee 4. तनुभवः! 
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7 देवत्तनुजो ननु यो मनुजो ऽनुजोस्य दनुजारिगणो' जलसीतलः कृटिनि मोकलसीत्यल- 
सौभवन्मकल [ को ] मख्सौतलनक ( १ )। ६ भृंभली 
8 भोगतृप्तेन भैरवेण !-पुरद्विषा | मुक्ता [ मोक ] छसिहे [न] कतसी किल सीधुनः | ७ 
भृभृत्यल्लिरनीयत प्रतिभटैयां जातु कच्छेश्वरैः पात्र 
9 य प्रभुणापि खिघुपिति]नाप्यल्पेत नि (!) न्येन वा [1#]...मित्र. . .रुपेव पुरुषैस्तां 
भूवल q | द्‌] 
10 wan: श्रीमोकलः क्ष्मापतिः। ८ अदेशादिह देश-देगनमनु १ श्रीपातसाद्िप्रमोः 
सद्यो निर्मितनव्यभव्यभवनप्रासादशालादि 
11 भिः। बापोकूपसरोनिपानविविधोदयानादिभिर्योतितं श्रोमद्ावन/धामनामनगरं यद्राजधानीं 
जगुः । ५ बाहस्यतीषौदानश्ीष्वधीः- 
12 al? चाणक्यमाणिक्यवचो विनीतः। कामंदकी [चं] दरमदिरश्रीगदाधरो यस्य west 
मंत्री १० तन्नं [दनो ] नदति वैज्यनाथ-ना-दसे- 
13 Sears) कुमारभाऽचेपि च येन साराम्यापा]रभारो विभरां बुभूषे। ११ हानी 
मिहानीय कृतार्थमा at स्थानी प्रधानी ] 
14 तराजधानी । स्वंभाति संभावयमिति स्म रंभा दंभान्नजुभारिपुरं चिरंभात्‌। १९ धेधू- 
सरस्युत्तम [ छोकलाम ] लोभात्त- | 
13 यापोदृगकारि वापी । अपीयं पीयूषजर्ं न तापी ताप न पापं ays च पापौ । १३ 
राजति यशःप्रशस्तिर्मधुरात्यास्तां 

16 चकार कोऽपि कविः। शरयुगमनुसंवश ( त्स )र १४४५५ वर्ष फागु(ल्गु)[ण] सुदि 

पचमी [ सोमे । १४]. . -प्रजञस्तिकत। fae 

17 श्रीरामः [1% ] सूत्र नारायणः" प्रहास्तिमुत्कौणा । राज वाछाभाया व (वा) ई रतनी 

मुता ब (बा)ई हानी” वापी कारापिता। चु (aA भवतु । श्री: । 
4 # ^ 1 
No. 49] vs. 1447, (9-2-1391. 

This inscription is engraved on a palia called MaAtrino 3110 at the village 
Avaniad. It measures 1°-4"™ 1-4". 

It records the death of a warrior whose name is illegible on Thursday, 
the fifth of the bright half of Phalguna in v.s. 1447 during the reign of 
the Sultan Nasiruddin, who is also mentioned in the Mangrol inscription of 
v.s. 1452. 

Text 
स्वस्ति श्री संवत्‌ १४४७ 
वर्ष फ़ाग [ण] सुदि ५ गुर 
दिने सुरत्राण निसर- 
दीनराजे अदिवाणी 
आग्रामे राजदेवासी 
है सहितेन 


Hue जे hoe 





1. The meaning of this sentence is not clear, 
2. द्रामन 3.8 4. नारायणेन धरशस्तिरू्कीणां 5. दान्या 
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PHULKA 
No. 50] ४.५. 1448 (26-11-1391. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlio standing on the bank of a big 
tank in the village Phulka in the Und mahal of the Junagadh state. The 
inscribed portion measures 111“ >: 1014". 

The inscription states that Masahani Lakha, son of Sapa ( or Saya) 
built a temple on the bank of the Phulk@ tank in vs. 1427 (Saka 1292). 
Afterwards in the year 1448 on Sunday, on the new moon day of the month 
of Kartika he died when Savagana was the reigning king, and Arjunadeva 
Paramara was his minister. 

It is not known to what family king Savagana belonged. He seems to 
be identical with the king of the same name mentioned in the Phulkd ins- 
cription of ४.5. 1443, and in the Bhuvatimbi inscription of v.s. 1457 pub- 
lished below and was probably one of the VajA kings of Somanatha Patana, 
who ruled over the coast line, called Nagher, from Madhkavpur to Jafrabad. 
It can also be suggested that Sivagana may be identical with the king 
Shivaraja mentioned in the Khoras& inscription of v.s. 1445 and the Chor- 
vad inscription of v.s. 1450 

Text 
aie श्रीतृपविक्रमससमयाअ- 
तोत सवत १४४८ वर्ष कार्तिक व- 
दि अमावास्यां रविदिने ज्येशनक्षत्र 
राय श्रा |वगणराज्ये आमात्य अर- 
जनदे परमार मसाहणो सापा सुत्त 
मसाहणो छापा स्वगेद्ररेण संप्राप्त [1 ] 
फलकाग्रामे संवत १४२७ Ta सरो 
qe प्रासादं वंधन्या श्रीशाके १६९२ 
प्रवत्तमाने अशाश्वतानि सरीरानि 
विभवो नैव सास्वित नित्यं स 
न्यतो ay कर्तव्यों धर्मसंग्रहा [॥१ ] 
BAGASRA (SIL) 
No. 51] ४.५. 1448, ([23-2-1392. 

This inscription is engraved on a yellowish pdlio standing in the western 
quarter of the village Bagasra (Dhed) in the Junagadh state. It measures 
107 > 6” and is in a bad condition. 

The record refers to the reign of Mokalasirhha evidently of the Cada 
sama family and of the Pancakula headed by Paba, and mentions that on 
Friday, the first of the bright half of Phalguna in v.s. 1448 a woman 
iamec| Nayaki, mother of Patasi? became a sati. 

Text 
LW ॥ स्वस्ति श्रीसेवात्‌ः] १४४८ ae श्रीः 
‡ ॥ मोकलश्य(सि)दविजयराञ्ये azo पवा पं- 


| भ) 
"~ © 3 50 53 in + ६७ be 


= 
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3 ॥ चकुलप्रतिपत्तों [ aap 
4 ॥ adage पतसी मातु नायकि ( 1 ) फा- 
5 ॥ गण सुदि प्रतिपदायां तिथौ 
6 ॥ श्युक्रदिने बिना . ..संगमन . .. 
7 ॥ सुभं भवतु 
CHORWAD 
Ne. 52) | ४.5. 1450. [15-8-1393. 


This inscription is engraved on a palio lying in the Naganatha temple 
in Chorwad in the Junagadh state. It measures 154°% 13". 

The object of the record is this—In the Ciida’sama family there was a 
brave man named Guhilottama. His son was Sira. (The name of Sira’s 
son is illegible). His grandson was named Pathaka. When Sivaraja at- 
tacked Chorwad Pathdka fought against him with 36 soldiers but fell in the 
battle on Friday, the 9th of the bright half of Bhadrapada in v.s. 1450, 
Saka 1316. His wife named Patasi thereupon became Sati. 

King Sivaraja in the inscription must be the same as that mentioned 
in the Khorasi inscription of v.s. 1445. The Cidasama family mentioned 
in the rd seems to be a minor branch of the royal family of Junagadh. 

Text 
॥ ५1> ॥ संवत्‌ १४५० वर्ष MIT शुदि ९ झुकदिने पूवं ( वा ) नक्षत्रे सौभाग्यनाम 
योगे" तस्मिन्‌ श्री शाके १३१६ प्रवर्तमाने दक्षिणायने सः चतं सं- 
वत्व{र] विकामर]ताम। वंशे चू [डा]खमानां च । नाम्ना [ च | गुहिलोत्तमें' 
धर्म्म- 


Ls [५ =+ 


+ कर्ये सदा युद्धे । सत्यार्थ नाम संसदि । १ तस्य पुत्रौ रणे शुर (रो) नाम्ना 
5 सुरो महामतिः । तत्मात्‌ [ क्मातर १] नामाऽभूत्‌ गुणैः ख्यातश्च भूपतेः । २ 
6 तस्य सूनुर्महातेजा पाथाको रणकोविदः । ज्ञानदानसदादिवपू- 
7 जाऽ्चनपरायणः। ३ यदा श्रीशिवराजस्य aed प्रचलितं महत्‌ । [ चो ] 
8 safe महाग्रामे युद्धं कतुं alate] ययौ । ४ तदा ये कातरा भीता 
Q fy मध्ये स्थिता नराः। कैपि युद्धमकुवाणा दृष्टवा सार्थो ( १ ) बहि- 

10 चौ । ५ सैन्यसागरमायांतं गत्ता पार्धमुवाच ह । अहमत्र स्वि- 

11 तो युद्ध मे सादे कि न कुर्वेथ। ६ एवमुक्त्वा ततो युद्ध Tz 

12 बलिभिस्तदा | क्वाणः सुरसंघातरेकः सोयं महाभुजः । ७ एवं 

13 रथाश्यपादातैरसंख्यातैरनेकधा | यदा ममार संग्रामे 

14 सुरल्नीभिस्तदा बतः । ८ तस्य पुत्र्यः चत्वारो देवसीहों च 

15 सर्वण [:#] सिंहाभिधाना(नः) सर्वे ते जयवेतो भवंतु ते । पटसी ( १) 

16 चरी स्वर्ग गतः (ता ) सन्‌ द्वेबद्विजगुरुगोत्रजा प्रसातु” दीर्घायु 


17 भवतु [ Is ] (To be continued) 





Pr 
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MISSING THE ESSENTIAL 


‘By 
Mrs. (^. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 


In my country, possibly in India also, one may without fear avow 
loyalty to a given creed, or profess detachment from any and all. One may 
be sufficiently interreligious to discern true elements in one and all. But it 
18 possible that this wider sympathy is not the result of discerning something 
that is, I hold, essential about one and all world-religions at their birth. 
This is that, in their original form, in the inspired New Word they brought 
to man there and then, they taught him something about himself, that we 
can, at all times, say was for him there and then a More. 

if we take the scriptures of those world-creeds as च whole, without seek- 
ing a distinctive message as given at the start. we may find, on the contrary, 
that they present us with, not a More. but 3 Less in man's nature, life and 
destiny. And we. lacking time or will to make historic inquiry into their 
evolution, accept what we read, at first or at second hand, as integral to their 
teaching, first and last. It, or any of it goes to constitute the teaching of 
the general name under which the religion is known. We thus get a false 
idea of what a given creed has stood for at its beginning. We read some 
formula to which institutional stiffening at this and that date has brought 
the given religion, and we say : ` That’s what Hinduism or Christianity or 
Buddhism teaches ', 

If we keep our ‘it says so’ to ourselves, harm, the harm of the half 
truth, the twisted truth is wrought, but it is as light set ‘under a bushel’, 
It is when men who, knowing only the half-truths, the twisted truths, take 
them for the genuine New Word of the More in Man, become ‘verts to a 
shrunken creed and publish propaganda - further, it is when the philosopher 
and man of letters, saving trouble. accept these propaganda results as fit to 
be cited as a genuine gospel, and not as the formulas of a degenerate church 
—it is then that the mischief infects. spreading like a canker. 

Philosopher and man of letters may rejoin: ‘We are not concerned 
to disentangle the original message from the institutional formulas. We refer 
to what our day calls the given -ism'. This might pass did they refrain from 
citing scriptural passages as what the Founder said and taught ; might pass, 
did they just say : ‘Moslems or Buddhists of to-day teach ` Were this 
ॐ, I for one, shouldn't worry. It is the hopeless want of discernment in their 
references that brings me grumbling to print. 

I am not presuming to hold a brief for all historic creeds. But I have, in 
my husband's wake, spent years in helping to make accessible, by printed text 
and translation and comment, a corpus of ancient scripture: the so-called 
Pali Canon and exegesis of Hinayana Buddhism. And the present fractional 
acquaintance, on the part of propagandists and the general reader (and 
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author), with the results of scholars’ labours over some fifty years exposes 
‘Buddhism ' to peculiar and dangerous liabilities. Namely, the facile making 
of references places the maker of them at the mercy of (च) the half-knowledge 
of the propagandist, (9) the often misleading work of translators. He does 
not realize, does not know, that, unlike his own Western religious tradition, 
Buddhism lacks as yet anything that can worthily be called ‘ higher" criti- 
cism, that is, historical criticism having regard to evolution in history and in 
philology. Much has been, is being, done in the latter line, but its results 
have not yet been applied to the history of Buddhist doctrine. And a little 
is being done along the former line. But the fact remains, that in the history 
of religion (I put aside philosophy, as for Buddhism a very late comer and 
of merely scholastic importance), ‘Buddhism’ is a very mew study, and 
should be referred to with as much caution as I, eg. should use, were I 
citing from a text-book on magnetism. 

Reared in countries where the Christian tradition is dominant, we are, 
to some extent, aware, that not all which is here or there accepted as ortho- 
dox teaching or observance can be referred to its Founder. We should not 
cite the Pauline injunction t women being head-covered when “ praying 
or prophesying `, or the emergence of Madonna-worship in the 4th century 
(rebuked as heresy) as the teaching uttered by Jesus. But when Buddhism, is 
cited, it 18 often analogous doctrines that are ascribed to its Founder, that most 
libelled of men. ‘ Higher criticism’ is no easy study in Christianity, but it is 
far harder in Buddhism, wherein historic data are fewer, and where canonical 
compilation was longer in taking birth, and for centuries remained, oral only. 

Not realizing this, the citing speaker or writer 1s content to borrow un- 
critically from the output of the propagandist, who, working at second-hand, 
is at the mercy of the translator—translator who, as I have been recently 
suggesting,’ has better won the Italian punning title of tradifere, not treduitore 
only, than most. Were he who cites to consult the most recent results 
of scholarship (and so long as a Pali Text Society, now in its 58th year 
still exists, guidance can easily be got}, he might be relatively safe. But I 
have lately noticed citations from propagandists’ issues, and I find the re- 
sults somewhat disastrous. True, citation has also been made from, not 
propaganda, but from the work of an expert. But the expert was a pro- 
fessor of a European literature, (not of Pali) and he, in the one posthu 
mous venture now published, has shown, in translating, no historic discern- 
ment, but a misleading of him who cites. 

The citations referred to are in two notable books, which will not fail 
to make their mark on the thoughtful reader of our day. They are Lord 
SAMUEL'S Beltef and Action, and Mr. Aldous HUXLEY’s Ends and Means. 
In the former the many references to ‘Buddhism' are not singled out as 
subjects for argument, and I might have passed by in silence, were they 
not in a notable book. In the latter, a monastic ‘teaching’, quoted as 





t To Become or not to Become, London, 1937 
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‘Buddhism’, would seem to used somewhat as a sheet anchor, and any 
misleading in result becomes for the genuine original message the worse 
libel. I pick out a few references in these works, taking the former first. 

1 find it quoted as “ Buddhist doctrine” that “there is no misery like 
existence", as from the anthology called Dhammapada. Reference here is 
made, not to the published texts (there are some dozen translations) but 
only to two propagandist works, Now as one of the dozen (and one of the 
more recent) translators, | have to confess that nowhere can I find any 
verse Out of the 423 in this anthology which could rightly be thus translated. 
The nearest is 202: which more accurately rendered would be 

There are no ills like unto body and mind 
But to render these useful if limited instruments of the Man by the word 
‘existence ` is to go too far, even for the atheistic degeneracy that ate its way 
into early medizval Buddhism. Buddhists do not like to be told, that man’s 
consummation, which came to be called Nirvana, wherein ए and mind 
would be no longer needed, was a non-existence. 

Again, reference is made to “the Buddha having declared: ‘I teach 
only one thing : suffering and emancipation from suffering"...a self-limiting 
which is, over against what are usually admitted to be his teachings, absurd, 
and which is a wrong translation to boot. When I introduced this saying 
to England in a Home University Manual 22 years ago,’ I was careful to 
render it: “ Just this have I taught...... " The particle eva is, in early 
Pali, not the exclusive ‘one only’; it is merely emphatic. But here the 
‘traitor’ translator came in: not the English Lord CHALMERS who, failing 
to retain the emphatic Pali, wrote: “have I consistently taught”, but the 
schopenhauerian German, K. NEUMANN, who wrote, “Nur Eines...” But 
citation has been made from the uncritical propaganda only. 

Once more, on the subject of fatalism, Lord Samuel has the very forcible 
judgment : “ The mischief that this perverse and illogical creed has wrought 
to millions of men through thousands of years is beyond imagination.” In 
the main 1 agree ; man is a born striver, thanks be, but in fatalism he has 
taken upon himself the réle suitable only for a Disposer, who is alone fitly 
Fatalist. But then come the lightly swept-in cults, and we read, that Bud- 
dhism, considering “the world as something at best worthless, urges spirit- 
ual detachment rather than effort for betterment, as the way of salvation.” 
(As if effort for betterment were not the ever recurring refrain of the very 
essence of original Buddhism!) And hints that the doctrine of Karma 
(action as result-bearing) has sometimes been interpreted as a form of fata- 
lism. Here no reference is given, but from what I know of the scriptures, 
the Buddhist doctrine of responsibility (or as they put it : the “ not-being- 
freed-from”, i.e. from results of action), as true for life as a whole and not 
in this world only, contains no hint of fatalism. The post-mortem judge 
5 shown saying to the delinquent : ‘These acts were not done for you by 


1 This I rewrote with maturer views, in 1934. 
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any one else; they were done by you, yea, by you, and you must bear the 
consequences. You could have left them undone; you were “ careless "’.’ 

Here is no mere misery making up life; here is opportunity again and 
again, yea, and in many lives. Tie central teaching of the Way shows 
that :—the long long Way leading through the many lives to the Peak 
(agga), the -That, the Supreme, the Goal, however reticent the 
Founder was in trying to word the not yet worthable. How eager with hope 
of this kind is a verse near to that which was misquoted : 

Let but desire be born for the ineffable ; 

let but the mind of him therewith surcharged be, 

from sense-desires unbound :—Upstreamer is he called. 
The man long absent from afar safely returned 

gives joy to kinsmen, friends and well-wishers, 

Thus also him, who worthy work has done and from 
this world to other gone, those worthy works receive 
and welcome, as kinsfolk a dear one (safe) returned. 

Here, if I err not, is that More in man's life and destiny taught by the 
first men before ever their leader figured as ‘Buddha’. The monk-world, 
grown to preponderance, brought in a teaching of a Less in and for 
man, a shrivelled gospel, which I unruffled see called ‘Buddhism’, so only 
the ` Buddha’, as, not a mythical god-let but a historical man, be in no wise 
dragged into it. 

The other writer, to whose references to ‘Buddhism’ I take exception, 
makes even more than does Lord Samuel of the monkish ideal of detach- 
ment, which he prefers to call non-attachment. He sees in this ideal 
at the very heart of the teaching of the Buddha" (p. 5), matching it with 
another “ Buddhist doctrine” that “desire is the source of illusion”. He 
also shows curious readiness to accept propagandist statement, but he does 
consult one other source. This is a recent posthumous translation of the 
Dhammapada with Essay, written years ago by the late Irving Babbitt, once 
professing French literature at Harvard. Now for me the ‘ Essay" is chiefly 
valuable for its saying, that its essence Buddhism is...a psychology of 
desire", and that “ knowledge in matters religious waits upon will.” This is 
for me fine and true, but the problem how to reconcile these statements with 
the damning utterance, that will or desire is the source of illusion does rot 
seem to have struck the borrowing author. 

There 18, it is true, a damning utterance about will or desire, occupying 
a strong place im the Pali Canon :—the of the so-called Four Truths. 
But, whereas I have seen it cited as ‘source of illusion or of ignorance 
(moha), the formula has neither of these, but only ‘ill’ (dukkha), And a 
word held derogatory is used for desire, namely, thiret. 

It is good to note one word of caution where Mr. HuXLEY comes riding 
so serenely on the twin mount of propagandist literature and a side-issue 
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published by a literary expert in French ; he does once write “ discourses 
allributed to the Buddha” (p. 325), for which relief much thanks. But 
there is cheerful appreciation, as of a historic truth, that Buddhist teaching 
“concentrates on meditation Quaint it is how this false notion of the 
much-prescribed Dhyana (Pali: jhana) has laid hold of the ‘vert’, Dhyana 
was not meditation ; it was the making attention a tabula rasa for psychic 
communication. It was the later monk who converted this into mental 
hypnosis, or again, still later, into the practice of rosary and praying wheel. 

But where the caution I note breaks down is in that matter of “ non- 
attachment " as being for “the Buddha” a central ideal. Here is an utter- 
ance neither true nor worthy concerning the Founder of a world-religion. 
it is essential, in the New Word brought to man by such a man, that it be 
2 positive Message, a message telling of a More. not a Less, in man’s nature, 
life, destiny. It is an even weaker word to tell man “ Don't get attached ! 
than it is to tell him “Get freed from!" The will must be fed with some- 
thing positive, else only harm js wrought. Jesus showed this well and truly 
with his ‘emptied house’ figure. Gotama too gave better food than “ non- 
attechment ". 

For him whose central religious conception of himself and of man was, 
not recluse, actual or in spe, but ‘wayfarer’, there is the middle way, not 
of loving his fellow or of disliking him, but of fellowship in wayfaring. 
Here we have a blend of the Gotama and Jesus gospels Way-fellowship 
will allow for the Good Samaritan. 1 wayman, thou wayman : let us ३४. 
fare together! Here is combined a healthy degree of amicable detachment, 
like that of two friendly pilgrims, distinct units, each with his own long past 
and long future, but just here and now within touch, in a common stride. 
The opportunity is here and now ; the Goal lies far ahead : you and I march- 
ing along, if we are willing wisely, in a More. a More whereby the Most that 
is ineffable is ever being lifted to a higher power, till the day and hour, 
maybe very different for each, when will come consummation 

And it is a new message about this More, and not a teaching about life 
as a less or man as a less, that each Helper of men has been moved to bring 
to birth. Every world-creed has this More, and let us see to it, that we cite 
that word of the More and no longer busy ourselves about the later, the 
degenerate Less, whereby we miss the really Essential in the great world. 
gospels. 

How does not Buddhism, how especially does not the original New Word 
in it, need to say with Maréchal Vittars to his king: ....defend me from 
my friends! Or with G. CANNING’S, New Morality : Save, save, oh save 
me from the candid friend! For it is largely its would-be friends who hand 
over mistranslations and other muisrepresentations of it for the alien reader 
and writer to use with an unsympathetic will. To use, I must add, with an 
mnecurious, uncritical carelessness, such as we should not find In references 
made to the literature of any other field of history. 





REPETITION IN PRAKRIT SYNTAX 
By 
A. M. GHATAGE. 


The device of repeating a word or a grammatical form in close succession 
to express an idea of greater emotional intensity or one of frequent occur 
is used in nearly all the languages and is a survival of the early devices used 
by the speaker. Whenever the emotional colouring of the individual's experi- 
ence is strong enough, it finds expression in language by this device of repeat 
ing the word expressing the idea. Even though it is, in this manner, pri- 
marily a means of giving expression to one's emotions, in course of time it 
came to acquire some intellectual meaning as well, such as the ideas of 
totality and continuity. 

The repetition of forms pertains to nearly all the grammatical cate- 
gories, to words of all kinds and in few cases even to parts of words. Thus 
we find substantives, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, pronouns and others repeat- 
ed to express different ideas connected with them. 

Historical grammar regards INTERJECTIONS and forms of IMPERATIVE 
to be perhaps the oldest elements of the language. Naturally this device 
of repetition which is intimately connected with the early beginnings of a 
language finds greater scope with them, Nearly all the interjections are used 
with a repetition, while forms of the imperative of the second and the third 
person usually express some kind of command and concession, ideas which 
are often required to be stated with emphasis and this is accomplished by re- 
peating the words. AMg: hantd hentd bahave kanditisu/Ay. I. 9. 1. 5. 
` Look hear, Look hear, so cried many people.” JM: evve avvo tti vaha- 
rantt hasanti sisd / Vas. 127. 16. “They cry, Alas, Alas, and the pupils 
iaugh.” ehe eha sigghan dacchaha acchariyari / Vas. 134, 28. “Come. do 
come quickly, see the wonder.” Sometimes when the expression is not very 
strong, the forms of the imperative are separated from each other, one of 
it standing at the beginning as a place of emphasis, and the other at the 
end of the sentence, which is the normal place of the verb. AMg : uppeyahi 
khalu bho paumavarapondatiyad uppayahi / Sut. 11. 1. 6. “Fly up, Oh you 
beautiful lotus, fly up.” gaccha nar: tumarhn devinuppiyd saladavirit corapal- 
lint vilumpahi 2 abkhaggasenam corasendvaimh jivaggdhan ginhahi 2 mama 
uveneht / Vip. 75. “Go, you beloved of the gods, to the camp of the thieves 
called Saladavi and plunder it, take hold of the chief of the thieves Abhag- 
gasena alive and bring him to me.” JM: 1616 fie bhantyam दिं ehi tti / 
Vas. 53. 4. “Then she said, come, come.” fa pahivya turiyaturtyan: vaha 
vahe किम kalekenthi | Vaj. 651. “ Therefore, O traveller, proceed quickly, 
so says the cuckoo.” In all such cases we find the original meaning of this 
device, to give greater emphasis to the idea expressed, in its pure form and 
obviously there is no scope for any change in the meaning itself. 
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The remaining finite forms of the verb are not often repeated. ‘The 
VERBAL DERIVATIVES, however, are repeated in order to give expression to 
different meanings, the idea of frequency being prominent. When the form 
refers to the same subject it serves to point out that the action is done by 
him repeatedly. P : puttha (100 cahermt (लवी vyékareyyar: / MN. 1. 13. 
" Being repeatedly asked I will explain to them.” AMg: kasappaharehini 
lilenuing 2 kalunam kaganimaiisain khaventi / Vip. 63. “ Beating him re- 
peatedly, they make him eat his own flesh in a pitiable manner.” chippatiire- 
nam vajjaménenan 2 / Vip. 68. “ While the trumpets were blown.” काका 
dubbuddhi kiccanam vutto vutto pakuvvai / Das. IX. 2. 19. “ Thus a wicked 
एणा does when repeatedly asked by the teacher.” JM : te va bhayavanto 
Panamanta penamanto aikkamai / Vas, 74, 14 © Saluting those venerable 
sages repeatedly he goes forward.” 

The repetition of these forms also points out the fact that the action is 
hot repeated but performed continuously. It must, however, be admitted 
that the distinction between the continuous and the repeated action is mainly 
due to the primary meaning of the verb and js not the direct result of the 
device of repeating. When the meaning of the verb does not admit of the 
idea of repeated performance it naturally de the idea of continuity. 
AM : pogedhijjam@ne 2 wvdgae / Vip. 11. “He approached dragging it 
continuously,” 166 nes sd miyddevi ... padtjagaramani 2 viherai / Vip. 12. 
‘Then that queen Miya continued to keep awake.” की katthasagadiyarit 
anukaddhamani 2 uvdgacchai / Vip. 16. “She approaches dragging the 
wooden cart after her.” Sometimes the sense of totality is also expressed 
by repeating the verbal derivatives, P : laddhari laddham vindseti / 57. 106. 
he destroys all that he gets.” 

Slightly different meanings are found expressed by repetition of the 
verbal forms in the following illustrations. P: so lathagate cakkiupathan 
vijahente vijahante yeva pbasannamano kalait katvd suttapabuddho viva deva- 
loke ... nibbatti/ Dh. Co. I. 23. “While the Tathagata was passing out 
of the sight, he, having died with a delighted mind, was born in the world 
of the gods, as if awakened after sleep.” imassa dassanatthaya dgalagatd anto 
२८८ sapateyyar passissanti / Dh. Co. I. 21. “ All those who come to see 
him will see the wealth inside the house.” A gerund when repeated may 
show an habitual action. P : so talo nikkhamitva कथकर gdyitva gayitvd anto 
dariint uddharantiya itthiya gitasaddam sulvd sare nimittarh ganhi /Dh. Co. 
1. 12. “Coming out from there he took as the object of his thought the 
voice of a woman having heard her sound of the singing, the woman who was 
collecting wood in the forest by singing.” JM: so tatha jimiutit jimiusi: 
ahijjai / U. Tika. fol. 124. “He studies by taking his meal there.” 

In the Ardha-Magadhi prose, however, we often find the nu mber 2 used 
88 8 sign of repetition usually after the verbal forms and sometimes after 
other words. tae nem sa miyddevi miyapullassa déragassa enumaggajayae 
calart putte savualaikéravibhiisie karei 2 bhagavao goyamassa piesu pddei 
2 evarit vayasi / Vip. 14. “Then that queen Miya adorned the four sons 
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born after the child MiyAputta with all omaments, placed them at the feet 
of the venerable Goyama and spoke thus,” miyam devint a&pucchai 2 miyde 
वला gihdo padinikkhamair 2 miyaggamant nayaray majjhanmajjhenan 
niggacchai 2 jeneva samane bhagevart mahdvire teneva uvdgecchai 2 sama- 
nom bhagevant mahaviram tikkhutte ayahinam payahinazt kerei 2 शवक वं 
neamamsai 2 evam vayasi / Vip. 19. “He takes leave of queen Miya, comes 
out of her house, comes out of the town of Miyaggima passing through the 
very centre, comes to the place where the venerable ascetic Mahavira Was, 
salutes and bows him and says as follows.” In the innumerable cases of this 
type the use of the figure 2 is not exactly the same as in the cases cited before. 
As shown by the meaning and the parallel passages the figure 2 does not 
here suggest the simple repetition of the verbal form after which it is placed 
but the gerund derived from the root after which it comes and points out the 
succession of acts thus enumerated. More accurately it should have been 
represented by the addition of the syllable (6 after the figure in the text, 
This itself is a peculiar Prakrit idiom which requires explanation 

‘More frequent is the repetition of the Nouns in their inflected forms. 
Here also the locative forms are the most frequent. The use of the locative 
10 express a particular point in place or in time is susceptible of repetition 
more than the meanings of other cases. and naturally repetition is favoured 
in this case. Locative of time repeated: P: mdse mdse kusaggena balo 
bhunjetha bhojanamn / 101. 70. “The fool may take meals on the tip of a 
Kusa grass month after month.” आष mase sahassena yo yajetha satam 
samamt / Dh. 106. “ Who performs sacrifice for hundred years by spending 
a thousand month after month.” divase divase fi sattisatémi navanavd patey- 
yum kayemht / Th. 2. 473. “Even if three times seven hundred spears were 
to fall on the body anew on each day." dharitisu dine dine / Mhvs. 5. 29. 
“ They brought day by day.” ada@pest dine dine / Mhvs. 5. 84. “ He caused to 
be given day by day.” AMg : mdse mdse ॥ jo balo kusaggena u bhuiitjae/U9 
44. “The ignorant person who eats with the blade of the grass month after 
month.” JM: tinneva ya kodio addham ca dine dine ya rayandnan, padei 
dhanayajakkho | Pau. 21. 16. “The demi-god Dhanaya showered three and 
half crores of jewels every day.” The locative of place repeated : P : yojane yo- 
jane dent mahada@nar mahitale / Mhvs. 5. 179, “ Let them give the great gift 
on the earth at every yojana.” kule ule appalibaddhacitio/Sn. 65. “ With his 
mind unattached to all the families.” AMg : miyaggdme nayare gehe gehe kalu- 
navadiyae viltim kappemdne viharai / Vip. 9. “In the town of Miyageima 
he lived maintaining himself by pitiously begging from house to house,” 
caccare caccare khandapadahenart ugghosijjamanam / Vip. 37. “At every 
square he was being proclaimed with the beating of a small drum paccha 
jaya gamissamo bhikkhemand kule kule / U. 14. 26 “Later on, 0 sons 
we will wander by begging from family to family.” ae pae visiyanlo sapit- 
keappassa vasa gao / Das. II, 1. ४ Disheartened at every step and under 
the influence of his desires.” JM: thane thane 1 lahai / Vaj. 6. 82. 
“He gets fame in many places,” 
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Other case forms of nouns are also found repeated but not to the same 
extent. AMg: appege paliyantesim coro coro tli suvvayari, bandhanti bhak- 
khuyart bala / Sut. 1. 3. 1. 15. “Some ignorant persons bind a monk of 
good vows on the border land by calling him a thief.” (काका, chanam parin 
ndya logasannar ca savvaso / Ay. 1. 2. 6. 5. “At every moment knowing 
the view of the people from all sides.” Sometimes the two words are joined 
together in a compound so that the first word does not receive its proper 
grammatical inflection. P: anuvicaranténam maggamagge kathé udapadi / 
DN. I. 235. “While wandering there arose the conversation on the way." 
AME: ववि manussagai bhogabhogat bhuijamane vihari / Vip. 50. “ He 
lives enjoying the great human pleasures of different types."  pakkamanti 
disodisimn / U. 27. 14. “They go in different directions.” JM : donni vi 
kheyalasangamangai / Pau. 16. 80. “Both of them with all their limbs full 
of exhaustion.” sudamsuhenam kdlavh gamer / Vas. 75. 28. “He spends 
the time in happiness. 

In one particular instance we find that the same noun is repeated but 
in two different grammatical forms both of which however, have the same 
meaning. JM : neyerarh ciya pordnam Tayapuran ndéma nadmenan / Pau. 
< 8. “The old town Rayapura by name.” seccama nama némenam / Pau 
19, 32. “Saccamai by name.” janayassa mahddevi asi videhi +; nama 
ndmeyam / Pau. 26, 2. “The chief queen of king Janaya was Videhi by 
name.” grikasano néma ndmenam / Pau. 31. 23. Arihasana by name.” 
sunando ndma némao asi / Vas. 74. 24. “Sunanda by name.” maendara 
nama namenam / Vas. 75. 22. “by name Mandara.” This usage can also 
be met with in the Ramayana. Skheranm ndma namatah / 1. 27. 10 ; nanda- 
nant néma nématak / 1. 27. 13 ; kesini nama namatah / J. 38. 3. भसः] 
considerations and the desire to fill in the line may have been responsible 
for this repetition but its presence in Vasudevahingi would suggest that the 
close joining of the word nama with the Proper name as in jambiindmo often 
occurring therein must have also helped to add the adverbial form namenanit 
or Naémao in addition to the word nama. 

In this connection a peculiar idiom must be noted. Along with the 
usual phrase for expressing a continuous action from place to place, in which 
the first word is put in the ablative and the second in the accusative as 
the first is regarded as the starting point of the action while the second alone 
is thought to be the goal of the action, we often get phrases in which the 
word in the accusative is merely repeated. P: kélavh kélavi bhavd bhavan 
sakkéyasmin purakkhata / Th. 2.199. “ entangled in the view of believing in 
the permanent thing from time to time and from birth to birth.” नकवी 
rattham wicarissamn sdvake vinayam puthu/ Sn, 444. “1 will wander from 
kingdom to kingdom teaching the followers.” Such an idiom must be at 
the basis of the word gaénammganie in U. 17. 17. where it refers to a pupil 
who is in the habit of wandering from one gana to another. Speaking gram- 
matically in these cases both the words are in the place of the object and 
the expression should therefore mean going to one place and then to another. 
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In the ultimate sense of both the idioms there is very little difference but 
while the first implies some kind of sequence the second is free 
from any such connotation. It should be further noted that the translation 
of a word when repeated as “every” is not very accurate. Often it 
leaves out the idea of succession implied in the original and adds the sense 
of totality which may not be always present in the original. Of the same 
import is the phrase in which the instrumental is used instead of the ablative 
of the first word which is followed by the same word in the accusative: P - 
fena ht bho imam purisam dalhdya rajjuvd pacchabaham galhabandhanamk 
bandhitva khuramundam karilvd kharassarena panavena tathiydya tathiyari 
siighajakena siighdjakank perinetud.../ DN, 23. “then having bound strongly 
this person with strong ropes with his hands behind, having shaved him, 
and carrying him from road to road and from square to square with the 
beating of a drum of a shrill sound...” JM : eyassa pavarakitti geharh gehena 
bhama: jiyaloe / Pau. 15. 66. “His fame wanders house to house in 
this living world.” A similar illustration can be found in the Ramayana in 
I. 1. 30. te vanena venam gatvd nadistirivd bahiidakah. This idiom is simply 
a recasting of the first by changing the ablative case into the instrumental 
as in course of time the two cases were often confused and mixed together, 
Some change in the meaning of this idiom can be seen in such an illustration 
as anubandhi padépadem / Sn. 446. “ he followed him step by step” where the 
compound expression is clearly formed on the analogy of such expressions 
as: P: te mayam vicarissima gama हक्क naga naga /Sn. 180. “We 
will wander from village to village and from mountain to mountain.” हक 
palam samdpanno gabbha gabbhart tama tamer / Sn. 278. “He fell down 
from one birth to another and from darkness to darkness,” 

A peculiar type of repetition of nouns is to be found in cases where 
we find the same word twice used but in two different syntactical relations, 
usually once as the subject and again as the predicate of the same sentence. 
This was already noted by the Sanskrit rhetoricians who gave it the name 
chekanuprasa. AS: gadhd s@ holti piti piti dhammevijeyasi/K. XIV. 13 
7 That love 18 the deep love which pertains to the conquest of religion.” JM : 
faha vi hu harhso haviso kdo kio cciya veréo / Vaj. 358. “Even then the 
swan remains a swan and the crow a crow:” M-: raikirananuggahivya konti 
kamalai kamalai/ Vis. “ The lotuses become lotuses when touched by the 
rays of the sun.” 

ADJECTIVES are often repeated to point out the intensity of the quality 
expressed by them. P: khippam हावी éraya vagguvaggum / Th. 1. 1270. 
“Quickly put forth words which are very sweet.” paramari paramariz ti 
yodha falvd akkhati vibhajati idheva dhammart/'Sn. 87.“ Whoseever, hay- 
ing known it to be the highest religion preaches and explains it.” AM¢g: 
mahaya mahaya saddenam ugghosemand / Vip. 32. “ Proclaiming with a very 
loud voice.” mahayé 2 saddenamh ... drasie/Vip. 43. “He cried with a 
very loud voice.” ghodayapuccham va tassa morisii Revilakavildi/Upa. 94, 
“His moustaches were very tawny like the tail of a horse.” In the fre. 
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quent phrase mahaimahdliyae parisde of the AMg. canon we find the adj 
repeated with the first word retaining its locative form as mahai correspond- 
ing to Sanskrit mahati which however, loses its inflectional value as can be 
seen from its being used with a feminine noun. 

Adjectives can also be ted with a distributive sense. P: tena kho 
pana samayena sanbahula abhinniata abhingidta brahmenamahdsald mana- 
sdkate pafivasanti/DN. I. 235. “ At that time there lived in the village 
Manasikata many great Brahmins all of whom were well-versed.” paccal: 
munino bhattam thokant thokari kule kule/Th. 1. 248. “The food for the 
monks is cooked in different families a little in each.” AMg : saehinto seehin- 
to gthehinto padinikkhamanti/Vip. 23. “They come out of their respective 

Slightly different meanings like that of totality or diversity can also be 
found expressed by the repetition of adjectives. AMg: bhaddegam bhadda- 
gant bhoccd vivannamk virasam a@hare/Das. V. 2.33. “ Having eaten all that 
15 एतवा he may bring the food which is colourless and tasteless." P: eva- 
ripen vd everiipan va pdpam kammarh akaramha ti na jandtha/MN. I. 14. 
“You do not know that you have done such and such an evil deed.” Some- 
times this repetition of the adjectives is concealed on account of the false 
etymology. AMg : (काका sankamat{hde tari ca hoi caldcalam/Das. ४. 2. 
33. “Tt may be placed for crossing, and may be shaking" where the word 
caldcala originally a repetition of the adjective cale was thought as a com- 
pound of cale and acala. 

The repetition of the ADVERBS is fairly frequent. They also show a 
variety of meanings expressed by this device. AS: esa cu kho mama anu- 
sathiya dhammapekkha dhammakdmathad 67 suve suve vadhita/T. I. 6. 
“Now by my preaching of the law love for the law and the need of the law 
have increased in the respective fields.” P: एकार ए pasamsanti anuvicca 
suve suve/Dh. 229. “ That the wise praise him discriminately day by day.” 
vissavanto fato tato/Sn. 205. “ Flowing from those different places.” iccefam 
alihanm bhagavd puneppunam akkhasi/Sn. 251. “Thus the Lord preached 
this meaning again and again.” tena kho pena sameayena bhesiko nahdpito 
bhagaventam pitthito pitthito anubaddho hoti/DN. I. 226. “At that time 
the barber Bhesika was following the Lord from behind.” amiccani gahakami 
tattha tattha punappunan/Th. 1.17. “ The houses are transitory and there 
again and again.” bhikkhave ted@ mama puttena katakammam pacchato 
pacchato anubandhi/Dh. Co. I. 17. “0 Monks, at that time the acts done 
by my son followed him from behind.” wisunh wisurit pure rajjan kamato 
anusdstsurt/Mbhvs. 2.11. “They ruled in due order individually.” tahini 
tahim celiyani akaresi/Mhys. 5. 175. “he erected the Cetiyas in different 
places.” AMg: Makabbalassa ranno abhikkhanain 2 keppayam genhai/Vip, 
60. “He often took taxes from king Mahabbala.” paydhinanm karento pu- 
ue puno vandal sakko/ U.9. 59. “ Sakka saluted him often and often while 
circumambulating him.” neyduyari suyakkhdyam uvayaya samihie bhujjo 
bhujjo duhavasan asuhattar tahd taha/Sut. 1, 8, 11, “ Following the right 
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doctrines he exerts himself, as one becomes more and more the receptacle of 
misery so his bad thoughts increase.” pdvdino pudho pudho kiftayantd sa- 
yant sayam dif{hi karenti pdu/Sut. 2.6.11. “The upholders of the wrong 
faith explaining their different views maintain their own opinions.” anita 6010 
pitidehantarami pdsai/Ay. 1.2.5.5. “Inside and further inside he sees the 
rotten parts of the body.” व्वा santyam paccosakkai/Upa. 101. “ He 
slowly recedes back.” JM: so paver abhiseyan uppajjat jattha jattha nara/ 
Pau. 32.78. “The man wherever he is born obtains coronation.” bdhatiuma- 
raadukkhiyd mamam ca soyamani maya me sukkekothararukkho iva vane- 
davena soyaggind ante anto dajjhat/Vas. 36.8. “ My mother troubled by the 
death of her husband and lamenting for me was burning inside and inside with 
the fire of grief like a tree with a hollow by the fire of forest conflagration.” 
eht kunasu paikkhinam deveulassa manda: manda: parili/Vas. 81.5. 
Come and go round the temple slowly.” suyenesamdgama vaggi niccam 
niccant subdvet/Vaj. 655. “Like the meeting with a good man fire gives 
pleasure constantly.” Ap. punu pun panavivt pancaguru/P.-pr. 1.11.1. 
^“ Having saluted the five teachers agaim and again.” 

The NUMERALS are repeated in a distributive sense. AS: poricasu एकी- 
casu vasesu anusaydnem nikhamentu/D. III. 9. “In each five years they 
will go on a tour.” eldye ca afhaye hakam: dharimate paficesu paficasu vac 
su nikhamayisami/D, 21. I. “For this purpose every five years I will send 
out.” 2: duve duve putte janayi kale s@/Mhvs. 6.37. “She gave birth to 
sons two at a time.” JM: affhattha nddayai dare die ya naccanti/FPau. 2. 
92. “ At every door were dancing groups of eight shows.” causu vi disdsu 
majjhe havanti caltdri cattari/Pau. 2.52. “In the middle of the four quart- 
ers there were four of them each.” P: saggakdyori agamarn: sakint sakim,/ 
Th. 1. 259. “I went to the heavens once in each 

The PRONOUNS are very often repeated to express the idea of totality 
AS: tai tafi pakalanasi pujetaviya cu palapdsadd-tena tena akdlana/K. XII. 
32. ““On occasions other religionists ought to be honoured in different ways.” 
atht ca hetha punam puna lipile tesa tasd athasa madhuliyde yena jene tatha 
patipajetha/K. XIV. 21. “ Here it is written again and again on account of 
the sweetness of this and that subject so that men may follow them.” 56 
tart apahala tar tar dharimavadhi pépovd/T. V1. 3. “ Giving up this and 
that they should develop their religion.” P: yar yarn padesam bhajati tat- 
tha tattheva pijito/Dh. 303. “In whatever place he goes he ts honoured 
there.” Yena yena hi mosifianti tato tam hoti कानत. 588. “ Whatever 
they think it becomes something otherwise.” te te dvikaromi/Sn. 84. “I will 
explain them all.” fant ta: cham dhira tatheva mayitie/Sn. 349. “I also 
think the same O courageous man.” vicariham tena tena labhasakkaraus- 
suka/Th. 2.92. “1 wandered here and there desirous of profit and honour. 
naggd pakinnakesi hart tena tena vicdriham/Th. 2. 133. “Naked and with 
the hair let loose I wandered here and there.” wbbdsiyati so so ca कवौ yarit 
gamant upeli so/Mhvs. 6.22. “Every village in which he goes is deserted.” 
AMg : jd ja vaccai rayani na sa padiniyatiai/U. 14.24. “ Every night that 
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passes does not return.” jai td ददं bhavam ja ja dacchasi nario/Das. 2. 
9. “If you love every woman whom you chance to see.” tehi tehi uvaechirh 
tam tam sampedivayae/Das, IX. 2.20. “He should carry all that out with 
all means." JM : le te th@vehi vese/Pau. 11. 102. “ Put all of them under 
control.” [6 ja dala lambai..... sd sd tadatti tuffai/Vaj. 124. “ Every 
branch which he holds breaks suddenly.” je je kulammi jaya te te gaya: 
kumbhaniddalena/Vaj. 201. “ All those who are born in the family are 
capable of breaking the temples of the elephants. 

The second person pronoun is repeated : AMg: काका iumar li ama- 
nunnant savvaso tam na vattee/Sut. 1.9.27. “To call thou is not elegant 
and so one should never speak it.” The reflexive pronoun is repeated with 
a distributive meaning. P: sek sakesi diftht parthbesand viggahya nana 
kusalad vadanti/Sn. 878. “ Referring to their own views the clever ones ex- 
plain differently.” seker sakam di{jhimakersu saccam/Sn. 882. “ They 
claim their own views to be true AMg : evar annaniyad nanan veyantla 
vi sayanmsayart/Sut. 1.12.16. “Thus the ignorant ones claiming that know! 
edge is their own.” sayarh sayar pasarisanta garahanta param vayarr/ Sut. 
1.12.23. “ Praising one’s own views and blaming those of others.” sae sae 
uvatthene siddhimeva na annahd / Sut. 1.1.3.14. “ Liberation is possible in 
one's own view and not otherwise.” The interrogative pronoun repeated : 
JM: kin kim ti ullavanté uppaiyé nahayalar turiya/Pan, 9. 73. “ They 
quickly flew in the sky crying ‘what is it, what is it?’.” ke ke ime paui- 
thé mottina gharesu gharania/Vaj, 650. “Who are those who have started 
leaving behind their wives in the houses?” iri ft kim pi cintanto/Vaj. 23. 
“ Thinking something.” 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES repeated: 7: ettakam va dukkhar nijjhix- 
nam ellakan vd dukkhath nijjetabbari,/MN. 1.14. “ This much misery 15 
conquered and this much is yet to be conquered,” Paramant paramar ti 
yodha नद्यव / Sn. 87. “ Who knows it to be the highest.” AMeg : jakkhd utta- 
rauttara/U. 3.14. “The demi-gods, higher and higher.” sarisérama@venna 
param param te veyanti bandhanti ya dunniyani/Sut. 1.7.4. “ Coming to life 
they bind more and more and suffer miseries.” samivaccharendvt ya egame- 
gam bdanena mdreu mahdgayarm tu/Sut. 2.6.52. “Ina year having killed only 
one elephant by the arrow.” sdydgdravie ege ege sucirakohane/U. 279. 
‘Some hanker after pleasures and others entertain anger for a long time.” 
JM: md punarevi ahiyayaram pavihaha paramperamn dukkhari/Pau. 26 
74, "Do not suffer more and more misery again and again to a greater 
extent.” patteyar patteyarh vakkharath kitteissa@mi/Pau. 2. 54. “I will 
explain the regions individually.” 

PARTICLES are repeated : P ; evarit evam vicarantari papima upagacchasi/ 
Th. 1. 1213. “O wicked one, you follow me while wandering in this manner.” 
AMe : javar javem ca nom abhikkemet tévarh tdvarm ca nam mahante udae 
-+-SEYGMSt nisinne padhame purisajae/Sut. 2.1.2, weeded fur- 
ther the first man sank deep in the great water and suyanasa- 
havo namo namo tina purisinah/Vaj. 37. “ This is the nature of good men 
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a repeated salutation to these men.” 
PARTS OF WORDS are repeated to give an intensive meaning to the ex 

८७३1 The first syllable of a verb is often repeated to give emphasis to 
the idea, and this must have been the origin of the reduplication. JM 
ehi savadahutio majjka काका ma cirdvehi/Pau. 8.173 Come in front 
of me, do not tarry.” d@ydrai matlagayam e-ehi maha savadakutto/Pau. है, 
218. “ He calls the intoxicated elephant to come to face him.” Ap: abbhat- 
thio si de-dehi tema/Mahp. 1.6.14. “You are requested to give me.” Here 
also belong the innumerable cases of immitative words like JM : jagajagen- 
tasohée/Pau. 14.134. gumugumugumunta/Pau. 2.40. where the first syllable 
is repeated and the grammatical inflections are added only to the last. 

Another type of repetition which survives in the modern languages is the 
one in which the PRESENT PARTICIPLE is repeated. Ap: rengantena ramanta- 
ramanté manthau dheriu bhamantu anante/Hp. 85.62. “Taking delight 
and playfully, Ananta took the churning rod.” bhitiveibhiimi kamantaka- 
mantaha/Hp. 87.6.9. “Going over the land of the king.” 

Finally we find WHOLE SENTENCES or long phrases are repeated to give 
emphasis. P: appeva nama siyd bhesike, appeva néma siyd bhestke (प्रि 
1.226. “It may be so Bhesike it may be so.” kahanm ekaputtaka kaha 
ekaputika ti/Dh. Co. I. 23 How is it O my only son, how is it?" In 
the following case the idea is expressed with greater force by repeating the 
sentence and changing the order of words there. JM : jam ajja duliyde gi 
yom tom vaiyan pedujdind jam varyamn pedujaina tam garyent ajja duhi- 
yae/Vas, 132.8. “What was sung by the daughter to-day the same was 
sounded by the clever man, and what was sounded by him the same was sung 











by the girl.” 

ABBREVIATIONS 
AMg. Ardha-Magadhi MN. Majjhima Nikiya 
Ap. Apabhiramsa P. Pali 
26. ASoka’s Inscriptions Pau.- Paumacariya 
Ay. Acdritiga एण. Paramatmaprakaéa 
D. Dhauli Rock Edicts Sn. Suttanipata 
Das. DaSavaikalika Sut. Sitrakptanga 
Dh. Co. Dhammapada Commentary Th. 1. Thera Gatha 
DN. Digha Nikiya Th. 2 Then Gatha 
Hp. Harivamsa of Puspadanta U. Uttaridhyayana 
JM. Jain Maharastri Upa. Updsakadasah 
K. Kalsi Rock Edicts Vaj alage 
M. Maharastri Vas. 
Mahp. Mahipurina of Puspadanta Vip. Vipakaéruta 


Mhvys. Mahdvarmsa Vis. Visamabanalilé 


CORRESPONDENCE 


INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 
ALLAHABAD SESSION 


In 1935 was organised for the first time the All India Modern History Congress, 
with a view to bring together all workers in the field of the modern history of 
India. By the word ‘modern’ was meant the period of Indian History from 
1000 4. D. as by ' ancient’ was understood the period before, 1000 4. 7, This was, 
of course, only a general and rough indication and adopted not with a view to 
ignore and split up the unity and continuity of Indian History but because there 
was the Oriental Conference already working mostly for the ancient period and 
further because some such limitation was thought necessary for the sake of con- 
venience as far as practical work was concemed. Besides, there was no agency to 
bring together workers in the field of this period here called ‘ modern’. 

The Poona Congress was organised in association with the Silver Jubilee of the 
Bharat Itihasa Samshodak Mandal of Poona inaugurated by H. ६. Lord BRABOURNE. 
It was presided over by Sir Shafa‘at Ahmed KHAN, Head of the History Depart- 
ment in the University of Allahabad, and was attended by individual scholars and 
representatives of many Universities, states, research associations and governments 
all over India. The gathering included delegates from Assam in the North to Anna- 
malai in the south and from Dacca in the East to Goa in the West. The programme 
included reading of papers, a historical Exhibition, lectures and entertainments. 
Some resolutions were also adopted, the most important of them dealing with the 
foundation of a permanent Organisation to develop and perpetuate the aims and 
objects of the Congress. 

The Poona Congress was a unique success for a first gathering of the kind. 
The meeting there accepted the invitation to meet next at Allahabad in 1937 
Owing, however, to the intervention of the Golden Jubilee of the Allahabad Univer: 
sity, the Congress had to be postponed to 1938. Already in the Poona session it 
had been agreed to widen its scope by dropping the word ‘ modern‘. The organi- 
sation was hence named as the Indian History Congress and the second session was 
held in the premises of the Allahabad University from 6th to 10th Oct. of 1938. 
The Congress secured Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR of Calcutta to preside over its deli- 
berations, The number of delegates and representatives this time had almost doubled 
that at Poona, and the number of papers read reach the figure 92. They were 
divided into eight sections, each presided over by an eminent scholar 

The following table will explain in itself -— 











N 
Sections President Sete 
(1) Archaeology and Numis- Rao Bahadur K. N. Diksurt, 1). ¢, 
matics of Archaeology, India. 0 
(<) Modern Indian History Dr BALKRISHNA, (Kolhapur) «+ IG 
(3) Ancient Indian History र. 8. Dr. Krishnaswami AIYANGAR 
(Madras) मम 
(4) Marathi History Prof. 9. +$. Potpak (Poona). Ae ay 
(5) Sikh History Lala Sitaram Konai (Hoshiarpur) - 4 
(6) Early Medieval and Raj- Dr. Surendra Nath Sen (Calcutta) .. 16 
| put History 
(7) Later Medieval and Sul- Prof. M. Hasire ( Aligarh) ecko! 10 


(8) Moghul History Mr. Kosar ५ ५ =“ 9 
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The sectional meetings were held in the halls of the History Depart 

as the opening and closing sessions were held in the spacious and beautiful Senate 
Hall and the Vizianagaram Hall respectively. A varied programme of lectures 
with lantern-slides was arranged for the general public which was largely attended, 
the Physics theatre sometimes proving too small to accommodate fully the expectant 

The Historical Exhibition included many sections. The beautiful specimens of 
ancient sculptures and particularly the terracotta exhibited a wealth of wonderiul 
material for the reconstruction of the history of ancient India. The numismatic 
section included the splendid collection of gold coins by Babu Durcarrasap of 
Benares. The Governments of India, Baroda, Gwalior and other States exhibited 
many rare documents and manuscripts. The Maharajas of Benares and Rampur 
State had sent some very illuminated manuscripts. Under the care of Rai KRisHNaA 
Das of Benares was exhibited a select collection of Indian Paintings gathered from 
various sources. This collection contained specimens of Rajput, Pahari, Kangra 
Moghul and other schools, some of which were indeed very rare and exquisitely 
beautiful. A special section was devoted by me to an exhibition of original Marathi 
—Modi and Persian documents which included autograph letters of Nana Farnavis, 
Shivaji Vithal, Naro Appaji, Sakharam Bapoo, Sonoji Bhonsle, Raghunathrao Peshwa, 
the poet Moropant, Khanderao Ganpatrao Gaekwad, Parashurampant Pratinidhi and 
many others. Nine old Adilshahi firmans were also shown. There were in the 
collection also specimens of Bakhars, Mahanubhay pothis, and some Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Kanarese and Gujarati Mss, a few being about 400 or 500 years old. The 








tion. The Exhibition was opened by the Hon'ble Mr. SAMPURNANAND, Minister for 
Education, U.P., who delivered a thoughtful speech after Rai Bahadur Brajmohan 
Vyas had given a lucid account of exhibits in the various sections. 

The report of the Poona Congress which was published on the eve of the 
Allahabad Session, was duly presented to the Members at Allahabad and adopted. 
The Constitution Committee appointed at Poona met at Allahabad, Sir Shafa'at 
presiding, and discussed the draft constitution submitted for its consideration. It 
was decided for the present to have a very simple constitution and to go ahead 
again with a working committee, leaving the fashioning of a more elaborate machinery 
to the next meeting. After some discussion, the meeting agreed to adopt the simple 
frame-work of a working constitution and left the further shaping of the constitu- 
tran to the next session. Both Dr. BHANDARKAR and Sir Shafa’at were keen on the 
question of the preparation of a New History of India written mainly from the 
Indian wiew-point. In recent years the feeling in favour of such a project is no 
doubt growing in volume. Yet it was thought discreet to proceed cautiously in the 
matter. A representative Committee was, therefore, appointed to go into the question 
of the feasibility of such a project and to report to the next meeting. The Com- 
mittee may even evolve a project in out-line if it feels optimistic about success. 
Resolutions endorsing the Peace-Pact of Dr. RoERICH and urging for greater facilities 
to scholars in archives were also adopted. Dr. TaracHanp, Khan Bahadur Azil-ul- 
Hague, Dr. Radhakumud MUKERJEE, Prof. D. ४. Potpar, Prof. SHarMa (Lahore), 
Dr. TripatH!, Dr. BALKRISHNA, 0. B. Dr. Krishnaswami Arvancar, Dr. SEN and 
others took part in the discussions and made speeches in the meeting. The next 
session was invited by Khan Bahadur Azil-ul-Hague, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University to meet in that great city, as desired by the University Syndicate. This 
invitation was enthusiastically received by all the delegates as it meant that the 
Indian History Congress had now secured a firm hold over the minds of scholars 
of Indian history and that its status as the representative body to speak in their 
name had been an asserted fact. No longer could the Congress be derided as a 
‘Tamasha * as some of its detractors were pleased to describe it to satisfy themselves, 
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At Poona the Congress received the sympathy of the Bombay University, at Allaha 
bad we marched one step forward and met actually in the premises of the Allahabad 
University with the backing of that body, though somewhat non-official, and at 
Calcutta we were asked to meet under the official invitation of that august body— 
the Calcutta University ! Thus have we progressed by slow though sure stages 
and it is now hoped that the Indian History Congress will soon come in line with 
its elder sisters, the Indian Philosophical and the Indian Science Congress organisa 
tions, so that historians in India can henceforward speak with one voice in its 
name! The few waverers who have stood out so far will now be well-advised to 
give up hesitating and join hands with their comrades! 

The session at Allahabad was a complete success. The sectional meetings were 
largely attended and simultaneous sittings of some sections, though they deprived many 
ardent listeners from taking full advantage of the scholarly Papers read there, enabled 
a fuller discussion on the papers ; the lectures were inspiring and informative, the 
Exhibition representative, full, varied and attractive. At-Homes added to the pleasure 
and comfort of the company, the Excursions, official and non-official. established live 
contact with the dead past,—all these combined with the touch of sanctity of an 
occasional dip in the Sacred Triveni, left an indelible Impression on the minds of 
those assembled at Allahabad. 

The Allahabad Reception Committee, and Particularly the Maharaja of Benares 
who inaugurated the Session, Sir Digby Drake BROCKMANN, the Chairman Sir 
Shafa‘at, the General Secretary, and Drs. Bisheshwar Prasap and Bansari Prasad 
SAKSENA, the Asst. Secretaries and their collaborators, Rai Bahadur Vyas, the 
organiser of the Exhibition, and the enthusiastic band of volunteers, deserve our 
Warmest thanks for their most excellent airangements for the success of the 
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MISCELLANEA 
MR. CHATURVEDI ON PANINI AND THE RKPRATISAKHYA 


Mr. 5. 9, CHATURVEDI has honoured me by learnedly criticising my two articles 
(नप्र Vol. ॐ pp. 665-670; IC. Vol. IV, pp. 387-99) on Panini in New Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 450-459, and I hasten to return the compliment. It is per- 
haps still too early for me to make another pronouncement on the subject, for 
THIEME has not yet replied at all, and Prof. CHATTOPADHYAYA has so far only 
promised a reply. Prof. Louis ReENowu has informed me that he too has prepared 
an article on the problem raised in my two previous articles, but that too has not 
yet been published. In the present short note I shall therefore confine myself only 
to explaining why in spite of Mr. CHATURVEDI's able defence of the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Sitras in question I am unable to accept it. 

I am glad to see that Mr. CHATURVEDI admits that nodallasvaritoedayans (Pan. 
VIL. 4. 67) is indeed a verse-foot. But he adds: “a serious student of the Asia- 
dhyayt knows very well that this so-called unmistakable metrical rhythm can be 
traced in many other Siitras of P.“ Yet, I may point out perhaps that although 
this 15 one of the most discussed Siitras of Panini which engaged the special attention 
of (णजा, WEBER and LiesicH, none before me had detected this metrical 
rhythm. (जनलोकय concluded from the use of the term wdaya in this sitra 
that the art of writing was known in ancient India, and millions lost their hearts to 
him W and 11हछ8ाएप, unconscious of the metrical rhythm of this sitra, 
thought that the use of the term wdaya in Panini was in itself an argument for his 
posteriority to the Pratifikhya. Yet when I argued that the metrical rhythm, plus 
the term wdaya, plus the anomalous grammatical construction, which is admitted also 
by Mr. CHATURVED, might together constitute positive proof to the same effect. I 
was rewarded merely with scepticism, Attributes are the constituents of substance 
and concurrent possibilities constitute proof: I was but following this principle of 
logic when I concluded that Panini was indebted to the Rkpratifakhya for his last 
Sitra but one. Mr. CHATURVEDI is at pains to show that the verse-foot nodal tasvari- 
fodayam occurs only twice in the Pratifikhya, but what he fails to recognise, and 
what I pointed out in both my previous articles, is that it is used in exactly the 
same sense and context in Panini and the Prétigikhya. Does it not, to some extent 
at least, make up for its rarity of occurrence? I do not understand how my con- 
clusion becomes “ still more implausible when we remember that this ‘ metrical" line 
is not the monopoly of the R.P. only, but occurs in the Vaj. Prdélisagkhya also". 
Are we not all agreed that if any Pratigikhya can be proved to be pre-Paninian it 
is only the Rkpratigikhya? How can the occurrence of the word in question in the 
Vaj. Prat. influence our considerations of the relation between Panini and the Rk 
pratiaikhya ? 

Coming to the Pragrhya-sitras, Mr. CHATURVEDI like THteMe and Prof, CHATTO- 
PADHYAYA insists that the word च्छ in Pan, 1. 1. 16 signifies everything but the 
Samhita-text, whereas I have tried to show that it means the Pada-patha and 
nothing else. I have also pointed out that in the only passage—as I now see from 
the Poona index of the Mahabhasya—where Patafijali uses this word, signifies pre- 
cisely the Padapatha. I have shown that the counter-example in the Kaéika is taken 
from the Samhita-text of the Aitareya Brahmana, which confirms the view that 
enarsa' signifies only the Padapatha. I may add that in Rkprat. I. 58 and III. 2%. 
precisely the indicatory ifi of the Padapatha has been called ‘ कालाद" In Atharva 
Prati4akhya I. 81 (@mantritam cetavandrse), which is but the replica of Pan. I 1. 
16, the word ‘ andrga" has again been used in this same sense. In the older litera- 
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ture at least there is nothing to show that ‘anérsa" (either noun or adjective) signified 
anything but the Padapatha. Uvata (on I. 58) too like the authors of the Kasika, 
explains “anarsdd itikerandt " by “avaidikdd itikarandt”, but the examples and 
the only counter-example given by him prove beyond every doubt that he had only 
the Padapatha in view. How can we then maintain, in face of such unanimous 
testimony, that Panini's ‘ anarsa’ signifies everything but the Sambhitd-text? The 
onus lies with Mr. CHATURVEDI now to prove that the word “ andérse” has anywhere 
been used to signify anything else than the Padapatha. He will have to accept my 
interpretation so long 39 he cannot do this. It is astonishing to see that he has 
quoted (p. 455) passages out of the Kagika and the Balamanoramé, clearly stating 
that ' वक्त " means Padapitha, to prove that this word signifies the whole non- 
Vedic literature including the Padapitha! Evidently it has never struck Mr. CHa- 
TURVED! that Panini in using this specific term might have had some thing particular 
in view and not the non-Vedic language in general. Such is the hypnotism of tra- 
dition ! 

1 am glad to see that Mr. CHATURVED! has not argued like THIEME that the 
mention of Sakalya in Pap. I. 1. 16 would be redundant if ‘andria' means Pada- 
patha. I have shown above that his own attempt to prove that ‘a@ndrsa” means 
everything but the Sambhita-text is utterly furtile. I should therefore be justified in 
further dealing with this and the succeeding Siitra in starting with the assumption that 
anarsa" in Panini, as in the PratiSikhya, signifies only the Padapatha. 

To meet my argument that the specific case of iff following Upon a Vocative 
form in -o is of infinitesimal importance from Panini’s point of view, Mr. CHATuUR- 
VEDI blandly declares that “ it is not true that Panini is silent as to the general pro- 
blem of the final -o before initial vowel” (p. 457), and thus, surely enough, comes 
to the conclusion that my difficulties are self-created. In his opinion there is there- 
fore no difference between the final -o in general and that of vocatives so far as 
sandhi-contraction is concerned ! Evidently Mr. CHatTuRVEDI has forgotten that 
the -o in vocative regularly undergoes sandhj in the Rksamhita but the particles in 
-0 never do so. Thus Panini in 1. I. 15 declared these particles to be truly un- 
changeeble, but in the following siitra he declared the vocatives to be pragrhya only 
in the Padapatha (angrse). This 18 fully in conformity with the state of things 
in RV. But already Patafijali seems to have misunderstood Panini, for his examples 
of 1. 1. 15 are taken from the Padapitha (619 iti etc.) It has moreover to be 
remembered thet when a final vowel is declared to be Pragrhya the general aScump- 
tion is that it és liable to sandhi ; thus Uvata commenting on Rkprat, II. 74 clearly 
slates: pragrhyalaksanatah prailese Prapte etc. Cases of real non-sandhi in the 
Samhita have been dealt with by Panini in VI. 1 115 ff. but there he uses the 
word prakriya, not pragrhya, I ask Mr. CHATURVEDI to consider all this and also 
to look up the literature on the Sandhi of vocative -० given in my previous article, 
and then say whether he is Prepared to admit that Panini in 1. 1. 16 refers only to 
the Padapatha or not. If he concedes this he will have further to admit, as I have 
shown before, that Panini’s direct source of information on this point could have 
been only the Rkpratigikhya, It is not true that the cases of non-sandhi of the 
Vocative -o are fully covered by Panini’s siitras as Mr. CHATURVEDI agrues (p. 457), 
I shall not take examples from the Rkeamhita in this connection, for I have explained 
before that metrical texts Can prove nothing as to the contractability or otherwise 


have to depend solely on the prose mantras. Therefore I referred to the Taittiriya 
Samhita,’ where we find Cases of sandhi and non-sandhi of this vocative -o side by 
side. Thus TS. 1. 3. 14. 7: sino ast, but Il. 5 12 5: Satekrato ‘nu, Here the 
case of non-sandhi in sino asi has not been Provided for by Panini though the 
analogous case wro antartksam (TS. 1. 3. 8, 1.) has been (Pan. VI. 1. 117). Nog 
is the case pite क (TS. $, 7. 2. 4) covered by these siitras, Mr. CHATURVEDI will 
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now realise, I hope, that Papini actually saw much further than he had suspected, 
and yet it was not far enough. 

Mr. CHATURVEDI rejects my suggestion regarding Pan. VI. I. 27 as “too inge- 
nious.” I take it as a compliment, and I am not at all convinced by his arguments 
that the traditional interpretation of this siitra is correct. He argues that even when 
the last two words (frasvas ca) are separated from the main siitra the particle 
ea would be equally redundant. I do not consider this objection to be reasonable 
The particle ca would be redundant only when the whole is read as one sitra as in 
the present text, but when the last two words are separated it would serve the 
definite purpose of connecting the two parts and therefore would not be redundant. 
Ii Mr. CHATURVEDI wishes to press this point seriously he will meet with difficulty 
elsewhere where Panini himself uses the particle ca at the end of a siitra to connect 
it with the preceding aphorism,—as, for instance, in VII. 2. 98. I was not oblivious 
of Pan. 111. 4. 111 when I proposed this yogevibhdge, but I refuse to consider it 
as an analogous case, for eva, so far as I can see, is truly redundant here, though 
ea in hrasves ca is absolutely necessary. Mr. CHATURVEDI's other objection is that 
the examples given by me of the non-sandhi arising out of this yogavibhdga are 
taken from the Taittiriya Samhita and not from the Rksamhit&é. But have I not 
repeatedly said that examples from the Reveda are always inconclusive? It is 
strange to see that this argument would be urged against ms. 

Let us now take up the wah wm problem. I am rather mystified to sce that 
Mr. CHATURVEDI has discussed only that side of the problem which may be turned into 
account to support his own theory, and completely ignored the rest. He does not 
even mention that Panini's own siitra was wich fim, one and undivided, and that 
it was only Patafijali who broke it up into two. I have pointed out before that 
Patafijali was compelled to do this because he had taken ‘Sakalyasya in I. 1. 16 
to mean “ Sdkalyasya matena™, to the inevitable result of that monstrous r iti, which 
also Mr, CHATURVEDI does not even mention. I do not see the utility of discussing 
the problem with Mr. CHATURVEDI unless he is prepared to explain these anomalies, 
He makes the gratuitous remark that I had forgotten Pan. I. 1. 14 when discussing 
this sitra. In spite of his gentle admonition to revise my studies, I am as convinced 
as before that the invariable sandhi of # in aved ७ indra, for instance, is not covered 
by Panini, for Pan. VIII. 3 33 renders it optional. 

As for Mr. CHATURVEDI'S treatment of Pan I. 1. 19 I must confess that at 
first I could not at all understand what he intends to convey until I came across 
the illuminating sentence : “He should note that the written Samhit& text does not 
join in Sandhi Gauri" and * tanii’ with the following vowels as it does in the other 
hundred cases" (p. 459). It is clear from this that in his opinion the forms feuri 
and fama are entitled to special consideration as pragrhya, even though the iti which 
follows them in the Padapatha may be of no significance at all, simply because in 
the Samhiti-text they do not join in Sandhi when Sandhi 5 possible there. This 
is simply preposterous. Everybody knows that there are hundreds of final vowels 
in the Rksamhita which do not join in Sandhi though it is possible, but are not 
on that account treated as pragrhya in the Padapaitha, whereas the so-called 
pragrhyas (like dempafi etc.) are furnished with this iti in the Padapatha even 
though they actually combine in Sandhi in the Samhita Contraction or non- 
contraction in Samhita has nothing to do with pragrhyafva. But the inalienable 
characteristic of every vowel declared to be pragrhya is that it 15 followed by iti 
in the Padapatha. Hence the anuvytti Sikalyasyetav andrse into Pan 1. 1. 19 
is absolutely necessary. I am absolutely unmoved by the argument that Paniniyas 
like Mr. CHATURVEDI do not accept this anuvrtti. For my chief purpose is to find 
out what was the true intention of Panini, and not to investigate how it was distorted 
by the Paniniyas. | 
Calcutta. BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 
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FLYING MECHANISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Flying mechanism was not altogether unknown to the Indians. The Semerangana 
Siitradhara speaks of two types of machines, heavy and light. The shape of the 
machines was like that of a Gerwda bird. There was the sitting accommodation 
for the passengers inside the bird. A big bird was made of light wood with parts 
firmly fixed and fitted with two wings. The engine or apparatus (raseyentra) was 
inside the body and a pot of burning fire was kept underneath to heat mercury 
(parda) by the energy of which (resasaktya) the machine was propelled. People 
used to fiy in the sky even over long distances with the help of the two wings moved 
by wind and set to work by the application of energy produced from heated mercury 
in the small boiler inside the machine. In this way also a heavy wooden bird could 
move about in the sky like a celestial car. If the machine was of a heavy type, 
four pots full of mercury were placed inside the bird. The mercury was heated by 
oe fire in the iron pot, with the result that it helped the bird to fly easily 
in the sky. 

The machine was so skillfully made that it could fly out even through the window 
as we find in the Bodhirdjakumdravatthu. The master builder with his wife and 
children sat inside the bird and flew through the window of the palace. The well 
seasoned and sufficiently dry timber was used to make the flying conveyances. 
Timbers of fig and such other trees were used. It was possible to conquer a 
city or a kingdom with the help of these machines. Fully armed with weapons, 
going in wooden conveyances towards the Himalaya, a city was conquered and 
was named Kaffhardhenanagera, and the king was named Kaf{havdheneraja who 
ruled the kingdom righteously.* 


Caleutia B. ¢. Law 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The proposed opening of the Deccan College in Poona as a fully equipped modern 
research and post-graduate institute specialising in Linguistics and History, heralded 
by H. £. Sir Roger LUMLEY in his opening address at the plenary session of the 
Historical Records Commission in December last, appears to be a move in the right 
direction. As indicated by H. ह. the Governor of Bombay, the intention of the 
Government appears to be the establishing of the two departments from June 1939 
as a nucleus for expansion of research on modern scientific lines to other fields, While 
research in History and Sociology is more or less well-known, the subject of Linguis- 
tics appears to be somewhat in the back-ground in our national education 

In this connection it is worth: reproducing the following from Prof. Otto 
JesPerson’s Presidential Address at the inaugural session of the Fourth Linguistic 
Conference held at Copenhagen in 1936 (Actes, pp. 26-27) :-—" It is a curious fact 
that though language plays an important réle in the life of the individual as well 
as of the nation, the science of language has had some difficulty im asserting its 
claim as the equal of other sciences. There is mo recognised name for it in English 
corrosponding to French lJinguwistique, Italian gloifologia, Danish sprogvidenskab ot 
German Sprack-wissenschaft. English people generally say philology, comparative 
philology, and the man who studies it is called a philologist, which is rather 
confusing as the corresponding term in continental languages means something 
different—what in English is generally covered by the terms scheler and scholarship. 
Most English people take a linguist to mean a man with a wide practical as distin- 
guished from a scientific knowledge of foreign languages. There seems, however, 
to be a growing tendency to use [inguwist and linguistics in the same sense as on the 
continent, thus, for instance, in the Linguistic Society of America, which corresponds 
to the Philological Society of London, and I shall take the liberty of using the 

ds iinguist and lingwistics in this sense, 

“ Linguistics as the science of language in its widest sense—comprised in three 
French terms, parole langage, langue—has points of contact with many other 
branches of science 
through phonetics with physics and physiology, 
through the linguistic communities with socio 
and thence also with anthropology and 
further with history, especially with cultural history as expressed in the slogan 
"^ Warter und Sachen,” and finall 
through the spread of languages with geography, thus in the study of place-names 
and in the great lingustic atlases now published or in process of being published 
in many countries. 

“We learn from all these sciences, but I think we may also maintain that 
the science of language is capable of throwing light on many problems in each 
of these scientes, so that there is a fruitful interaction between all these branches 
of human knowledge. 

Time was when India led the world in the science of language, and the honoured 
names of Panini, the Varttika-kira and Pataiijali stand at the very head of the 
ancient or modern Linguists. The Pratisakhyas, with their minute and detailed obser 
vations of linguistic data, provided a wonderful key which was only utilised in the 
proper manner by the scholars of Europe. The study of grammar and the science of 
language in Europe until the beginning of the last century was ridden with the half- 
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knowledge of an eclectic type, traditionally handed down from the Greek and Latin 
scholars ; it was with the “ discovery" of Sanskrit and its fikenesa to Greek and Latin 
(and Celtic) by Sir William Jones, and the enlarging on this by Borr and the 
Grimm brothers that the modern science of Linguistics was bom. The wonderfully 
accurate description of sounds given in the Pratiiakhyas supplied a truely scientific 
foundation for the study of modern Phonetics: for of all languages Sanskrit alone 
preserved in its alphabetical arrangement the strict scientific classification of sounds 
according to their articulation. The analysis of the language by grammarians like 
Panini, who stands supreme in the field, provided the basis for a similar study of other 
Indo-European languages, and today we have a General Linguistics covering every 
phase of all articulated speech used by human beings throughout the world. But the 
land which gave birth to the science of grammar has lagged behind in its contributions 
19 comparative grammar ; this is a subject which, we must admit, is a definite con- 
tribution of Europe to world-thought. India with her teeming millions speaking a 
variety of tongues is virtually a linguist's paradise, for herein are spoken some of the 
members of the major linguistic families of the world. India is truly a melting pot 
of varying cultures offering to the historian of culture and language material of first 
rate importance. It was at the instance of the International Congress of Orientalists 
that the Government of India organised a Linguistic Survey of India under the direc- 
ton of Sir George A. GRIERSON ; that monumental work indicates briefly what India 
can and must do to regain her lead in the science of linguistics. It is not for us 
to dwell here on the different aspects of the subject as applied to Indian or other 
conditions. The decision of the Bombay Government to start a Linguistics depart- 
ment a3 part of the research scheme embodied in the revival of the Deccan College 
appears to us at this juncture as an appropriate gesture, recognising the current need 
of the country for scientific investigation in its different linguistic groups. 

=0 far India has always looked towards Europe for even a scientific study of 
her languages. The first scientific and linguistic grammar of Sanskrit has come to 
us from the late Prof. Jacob WACKERN ; the first descriptive and critical gram- 
mars of Prakrit and Pali are respectively due to PrscHeL and GEIGER: the first 
linguistic of an Indian language is Jules Bloch’s Formation de la langue 
marathe. While we admit that the science of comparative grammar is a purely 
modern product, due to the great grammarians of Europe of the last century, there 
should be no reason why Indian scholars trained in these methods should not contri- 
bute something fundamental in these directions. We welcome the contributions of 
our European brother scholars, but regret with them that India has not produced 
the type of work which will further the cause of Linguistics to the extent that her 
opportunities, her genius and her greatness eminently qualify her. 

The main reason appears to be the lack of opportunities, absence of proper 
training or equipment, and above alf of encouragement and sympathy from the 
learned bodies in the country. The Government of Bombay, therefore, deserves the 
thanks of all researchers in their bold move to organise and equip a department 
covering all aspects of the subject and meeting the latest requirements. The inherent 
genius of India, which produced in the ancient days linguistic giants like Panini and 
Patanjali, has been lying dormant for the last 2.000 years. With the unfolding of 
Opportunities in these directions the Bombay Government's action is tantamount to 
putting back India prominently on the international map of Linguistics, We are fuily 
confident that the age-old tradition of India qualifying her to the supreme position 
in this science will be maintained some day by a new Panini or Patanjali, culmi- 
nating in the opening of new fields of research and fundamental contributions to the 
science. We congratulate the new spirit of scientific awakening which has inspired 
the Government to encourage and sponsor such schemes for the national upliftment 
of the country, 
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The first bulletin of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference which is to gather 
in Hyderabad in the nm under the august patronage of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, announces the meeting of the conference in the third week of न 
ber 1939. The Rt. Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hybari, President of the Executive Council 
and Chancellor of the Osmania University is the Vice-Patron. The Hon'ble Nawab 
Mann Yar Jung Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania University and Political 
and Educational Member will be the Chairman of the Reception Committee : Prof. 
Qazi Mohamad Husatin, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, is the Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 
The Conference will meet under the auspices of the Osmania University with Mr. 
Ghulam YAzDANI, Director of the Aracheological Department, H. ए, H. the Nizam's 
Government, as the General President. 

The tentative list of the sections of the Conference is given as follows : 1. Aryan, 
Iranian and Indo-Aryan Studies ; 2. Vedic and Classical Sanskrit - 3. Islamic Culture 
and Religion : 4. Arabic, Persian and Turkish Studies: 5. Philosophy and Religion ; 
6. History, Chronology and Geography ; 7. Archeology, Epigraphy and Numismatics ; 
8 Anthropology and Mythology ; 9. Fine Arts and Technical Sciences (including the 
Arts and Culture of the Deccan) ; 10. Philology and Indian Linguistics ; 11. Modern 
Indian Languages :—Hindi, Telugu, Marathi, Kanarese, Tamil, Malayalam, etc. and 
12. Urdu 

The programmes will include reading of papers by eminent scholars, discussions, 
symposium, lectures, social entertainments and state functions. Exhibitions of Fine 
Arts, rare manuscripts, historical documents and local antiquities will be organised 
by various institutions besides visits to places of historical and archeological interest 
in and around Hyderabad, and particularly the world famous Ajanta and Ellora 
Caves. 

The membership fee of Rs. 10. entitles each member to participate in the sec- 
tional meetings, lectures and social functions and to a free copy of the published 
Proceedings of the Conference. The Local Secretary is Prof. M. NiAMUDDIN, Head 
of the Department of Persian and Fellow, Osmania University, and all correspondence 
concerning the Conference is to be addressed to him. 

We trust that with its great historical and cultural traditions the Hyderabad 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference will not only be an all-India one, but 
will also prove to be an international event. It would have been indeed a unique 
occasion if the Brussels Conference had been combined with the tenth session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference at Hyderabad this year. It is the hope of every 
Indian Orientalist that one session at least of the International Congress should be 
held in India. 
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It is the policy of the Bombay Government to encourage researc 
regional languages. Lump provisions of Rs. 12,000 recurrent and Rs, 8,000 non-re- 
current have been provided in the budget estimates for the year 1938-39 for the 
scheme of research work in Kannada Literature. The detailed scheme for the pur- 
pose has not yeti been submitted by the Committee, The Committee has however 
submitted details regarding the utilisation of the lump provisions made in the current 
year's budget on account of the scheme. On the basis of these details a scheme 
for the work to be undertaken during 1939-40 has been formulated, 

The Gujarat Vernacular Research Society has decided to organise a Post-Graduate 
Department (to be recognised by the Bombay University) for studies and research 
in (1) Gujarati, (2) Sanskrit and Ancent Indian Culture and (3) Economics. The 
work of this Department will be undertaken by the Society with effect from the 
academic year 1999-40. As it is the policy of Government to encourage research 
work in ancient and regional languages, it is proposed to give a recurring grant-in-aid 
to the extent of Rs. 12,000 to the Society for this Post-Graduate Department on 
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condition that it is recognised by the University and the details of expenditure are- 
approved by Government. 
= ॥ | = क्कि = = = 

We note with satisfaction the progress of the Archwological Department of the 
Baroda State under the able direction and guidance of Dr. Hirananda SASTRI, M.A 
M.O.L,, D, Litt., as evinced by their report for 1936-37. The department carried out 
during the year under report conservation of old monuments at Dabhoi, Patan, Vasai, 
and Buradia. Among these monuments we note the conservation of the beautiful 
stepped well at Patan called ‘Rani एता" built by Udyamati, the queen of king 
Bhimdeo I (11th century). The excavation work has also yielded fruitful results 
among which mention may be made of 200 silver coins of Emperor Kumara Gupta I 
(about 413 +.) found at Amreli and 40 new inscriptions (between the years 745- 
and 1852 4.p.), one of which belongs to the reign of Sultan Ghiya Suddin Tughlak. 
Among the coins discovered and examined those of Rudrasena I and Rudrasena 111 
are noteworthy. The inspection and listing of the monuments in the state carried’ 
on by the department is as important as it is commendable. We trust that Mr. 
A. £, Gapre who is now entrusted with this work will have before long discovered 
the possibilities of new fields 1 2 exploration and research, which will require at 
least for some years greater budget provision by the state authorities than the amount 
of Rs, 23,888 allotted by them during 1936-37. 
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The second Bulletin of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute at Prague is publish 
ed as a Supplement to the Archiv Orientalni (Vol. ¬+, No. 3 for December 1938). 
It records the useful work of the Institute for the last. ten years (1928-38) carried 
out under varying circumstances, Founded by the far-sighted President Liberator 
1. ©. Masaryk in 1928, the Institute has established within the short space of 10- 
years a periodical of first rate importance, the Arhiv Ortentdlni, now running its 
1100 year, under the editorship of Prof. Hrozny. with its own Arabic, Syrian and 
hieroglyphic Hittite types: it has built up its Library, Monograph Series, founded 
scholarships and arranged for lectures by foreign orientalists, In 1995 the Institute 
together with the Museum of Applied Arts arranged an exhibition of Chinese Art 
under the patronage of the Minister of Education and the Chinese chargé d'affaires. 

The organiser and first President of the Oriental Institute, Dr. Rudolf Horowerts, 
resigned after occupying the chair for 10 years and having rendered great services in 
establishing and developing the Institute, with the object of retirement. His place 
as President now deservedly goes to Prof. Dr. B. Hrozny Among the members of 
the Research Section are : Honorary 1, Member-Patron 1, Fellows 19, Active Members 
38 and Corresponding Members 60. 

For practical purposes of research the Institute js divided into several Societies : 
Chinese, Indian and Japanese. After some interrupted work on the sinological side 
the Chinese Society was established in 1936 and the inauguration took place on the 
30th November. At the close of the year 1937 the society had 41 members. The 
Indian Society was inaugurated on 4th May 1934, and the work of the following 
years was marked by lectures on a variety of Indian topics: at the close of 1937 
this Society had 54 members, The activities of the Japanese Society were inaugu- 
rated on 8th March 1934, 

Besides the 10 volumes of Archiv Orientdlni the Institute has already published 
3 volumes of Monographs of Archiv Orientalni and a few more are under prepara- 
tion. The honoured name of the late Prof. WINTERNITZ is associated with the Indian 
department, and we are sure that the traditions created by him will now be carried 
on by Prof. Dr. V. Leswy, Prof. Dr. Otto STEIN and Dr. 0. Pertotp. We wish 
the Institute a long life of research activities in spite of the recent political and other 
तः प which must naturally (but unfortunately) have repercussions in this. 


LUIGIA NITTI-DOLCI 
31 JUILLET 1905-1 JANVIER 1939 


Lannée 1939 s'est ouverte pour les indianistes de France sous le signe 
d'un deuil cruel : la mort subite de Luigia Nitt1-Dotct, emportée par une 
embolie foudroyante, le l-er Janvier, quinze jours aprés la naissance de son 
deuxiéme enfant. 

Luigia Nitti-Do.ct, fille de M. Francesco प्ता, ancien Président du 
Conseil de I'Italie pré-fasciste, est née A Naples le 31 Juillet 1903. C’est 1३ 
qu'elle a fait ses premiéres études, au lycée d’abord, puis A l'Université ot 
elle a acquis une solide et riche connaissance des langues classiques et le goiit 
des recherches philologiques. Peu aprés l'avénement du régime fasciste, en 
1923, elle s'expatrie avec toute sa famille et, aprés un court séjour en Suisse 
vient 5 installer ते Paris. Entrée 8 I'Ecole des Hautes Etudes ३ la Sorbonne, 
elle ajoute a ses études précédentes la linguistique indo-européenne et se con- 
sacre de plus en plus 4 l'indianisme ; Sylvain Lévi1, A. Foucuer, Jules BLocu 
la comptent bient6t parmi les plus brillantes de leurs 4léves. Au bout de 
peu d'années elle est invitée मे participer avec le Professeur Louis RENoU ct 
Mme N. STCHOUPAK A I'laboration d'un Dictionnaire Sanskrit-Frangais. 
Vers l'époque of cet ouvrage parait, en 1932, ses maitres lui confient l'édition 
dun manuscrit dont M. Sylvain Levi vient de recevoir du Népal la photo- 
graphie : c'est une grammaire prakrite, jusque JA inconnue, attribuée A Puru- 
sottama. L analyse et la critique de ce texte se développent en une étude de 
vaste envergure ; ce qui devait d'abord servir d'introduction मे |'édition devient 
une oeuvre magistrale : Les Grammairiens prakrits ; le texte de Purusottama, 
publié है part n’en est plus “qu'une piéce justificative"". Ces deux publica- 
tions—dont on trouvera par ailleurs un compte-rendu détaillé\—ont valu के 
Luigia Nitt1-Douct le grade de Docteur és-lettres qui lui fut décerné, avec la 
mention la plus haute, le 30 Juin 1938. Dans une plaquette publiée en souve- 
पा de Luigia Nitti-Do.c! par l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne de I'Univer- 
sité de Paris (Février 1939), MM. L. Renou et Jules BLocw ont fait ressortir 
la haute valeur scientifique de l’auteur et importance de sa grande thése, 
enue dés a présent “un des classiques de l'indianisme",—opinion qui se 
trouve abondamment corroborée par de nombreuses lettres émanant des 
indianistes les plus réputés de divers pays. En méme temps que ses deux 
théses, Mme Nitti1-Do.ct préparait l’édition de la Premiére Sakha du Prakrita- 
kalpatern de Ramasarman, qui doit paraitre prochainement dans la Biblio- 
théque de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes et dont elle a signé les derniers “ bon के 
tirer"” quelques jours avant sa mort. 

1. A review of these two books will appear in the next issue of the VJA— 
S. M. K. 
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Mais Luigia Nitti-Dotct ne se contentait pas त लाह une savante de 
premier ordre ; en méme temps qu’'A ses recherches philologiques, elle se con- 
sacrait inlassablement A l'oeuvre d'assistance A ses patriotes, comme elle 
exilés. Cette assistance elle 18 pratiquait sous les formes 16६ plus variées 
quand il s'agissait d'étre efficacement secourable, aucune besogne, si humble 
quelle fit, ne lui semblait indigne d'un effort et, dans tous les domaines, le 
moindre de ses actes était emprunt des mémes traits, inoubliables 4 qui 13 
connue : lucidité compréhensive de I'esprit, inépuisable générosité de coeur, 
simplicité sans nulle affectation, probité intellectuelle courageuse droiture,— 
qualités qu'elle appréciait par dessus tout chez les autres et dont, sans y pen- 
ser, elle nous donnait sans cesse l'exemple. Elle possédait, m’écrit un de ses 
camarades d'études, “le don particulier de se faire aimer “+ et méme chez ses 
31768, l'affection qu'elle inspirait se teintait d'admiration,—admiration pour 
son ocuvre de savante, réalisée, dit M. RENou, “sous I"heureuse conjonction 
du travail et du don", pour I’éclat et Vhardiesse de son intelligence, pour la 
richesse de sa culture, et aussi Pour Sa Vie méme, vie studieuse toute de cou- 
rage et de dévouement, que ses camarades ne cesseront d'evoquer comme une 
दण de haute portée morale. 


Paris. NADINE STCHOUPAK. 


१ ABHARANA 


By 
J. GONDA 


In the dictionaries the word abharana- is rendered by “ ornament, deco- 
ration ; Schmuck, Schmucksache". From a quotation found in a comment: 
on the Sakuntala 4, st. 5, which runs as follows : sy@d bhiisanam tv abharanam 
caturdha parikirtitam dvedhyam bandhaniyam ca ksepyam aropyam eva tal 
we learn that among these “ ornaments " various kinds of objects are reckoned 
dvedhyam bhisanam, that means kundalddi, “ ear-rings etc.”, bandhaniyam, 
“ornaments that are to be tied (bound) " viz, kusumddikam, “ flowers and the 
like”, ksepyam, by which niipurddikam is meant, “ ankle-ormaments etc.”, and, 
lastly, aropyam bhiisenam which is explained by hérdédi “ strings or garlands 
of pearls etc. 

As for the etymology of the word, it is beyond doubt that it is to be 
connected with bherati “to bear, carry, wear, keep etc.”. Now bharati being 
used in connection with valaya—“a bracelet" (Sakuntali st. 6, 6), with 
mala- ` a wreath, garland” (Ram. 3, 46, 16), with vdsas- “a garment, dress 
(RV. 7, 77, 2); with karpdsikevastreyugam “a set of cotton garments 
(Varaham, BS. 48, 72) etc., we might feel inclined to explain the strength 
of the preposition in the same way as e.g. in @-dadhati or d-dhatte (cp. Manu 
11, 104 svayam vd Siinavrsendv utkttyd-dhdya cafjaleu, “ himself having cut 
off his...and having taken them in his joined hands”: Ram. 5, 33, 2 firasy 
aijalim adheye “ having laid Ais joined hands on his head"), or in d-ni (cp. 
Mbh. 3, 75, 25 pertsvajydikam dnayat, “ clasped him in his arms") and the 
like : it is a well known fact that the preposition @ sometimes “ confers on 
the verbal form the value of the middle voice”, And, in fact, some scholars 
have explained the meaning of the word in this way : “that which is taken 
up or put on, viz. ormament,. ..trinkets ".1 

On second thoughts, however, this explanation does not to be the 
correct one. 

In the oldest texts the verb d@-bhearati is found many a time, and here 
it does not mean “to wear, to put on", but “to bring”. In the Atharvaveda- 
samhita the verb is used to point out the idea of bringing. “ Whence brought 
he the hair, whence the sinew? etc.”, kufah keSan...a@bharat ; “ who brought 
the colour in the body?", ko asmin varnam dbharat, is asked in a mystic 
hymn on the constitution of man (11, 8, 12 ; 16; see also 11; 17; 10, 2) ; 11 
1, 15 we read “ bring these waters”, apa चं bharaitah ; often we see that heaven 
15 brought ; 11, 5, 19 Indra by brahmacarya brought heaven for the gods ; cp. 





14 ; 4, 23, 6; 8, 9, 14; 10, 8, 21; 13, 2, 39. Compare also 9, 4, 10; 13, 1, 55: 


1. Ruys Davips-STEpE, The Pali Text Soctety's Pali-English Dictionary, s.v. 
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6, 11, 1. Besides, we hear that a cloud is “ brought by rays", that means 
` composed, produced by rays": 19, 4 ; 9 (cp. sam-bhr-): Often the object 
of the verb is refreshment, a “ good thing ete,: 18, 4, 88 (RV. 5. 6, 4) 
" Agni...bring thou food. for thy praisers " (isash stotrbhya दे bhara): cp. 18, 
I, 21 (RV. 10, 11, 4) : 1, 6, 4 (cp. 19, 2, 2) “weal for us be the waters which 
are brought in a vessel (kumbha abhyték) " ; 3, 10, 7 "0 spoon, bring you to 
us #- and wrj-" ; 6, 63, 4 “ Agni, bring thou to us good things" (RV. 10, 191, 
1), 8a no vasiiny d bhara, see also 4, 32,3; 5, 7,6; 4, 13, 5; 18, 3, 67. 

Then the verb is used in connection with words which denote things pos- 
SESSINg 3 Magical power, such as lifegiving plants, medicinal herbs, shells, In 
a hymn to the plants (8, 7), for the restoration of health of a person, which 
is used (६908, 26, 33 ; 40 Comm.) “ with a gilt and lacquered amulet (mani-) 
made of splinters of ten kinds of trees (Kefava, ad Kaw’. 26, 33-40), these 
plants are addressed in the following way : (8) agner ghaso apam garbho ya 
Tohenti punarnavah...bhesajih santy abhytah “...be they remedial when 
brought". Now, these plants give life to men । purusajivenih, 4), they are 
powerful, they have strength and virya- and therewith they free the sick person 
from the yeksma (5), they take away the effect of poison and witchcraft, and 
therefore “they must come hither" (10) ; diseases and demons tremble at 
these plants, when they are brought (abhrtdbhyah: 14 1.) ; sO many all- 
remedial (herbs) I bring unto thee (@ bhardmi tvdm abhi ; 26). 6 
137 is used in a remedial rite to fasten and increase the hair (see Kaus. 31, 28 
and Keéava) ; a kdcimdaciphalamani- is to be bound on; the first stanza 
says that the herb is brought (a@bherat) from Asita’s house. 6, 52,3 (to free 
3 person from unseen demons etc.) “ the life-giving plant of Kanva... have 1 
brought”. The hymn 4, 10, in connection with a pearl-shell amulet, protects 
from evils and distress: (4) “this... shell, born in the sky, in the ocean, 
brought hither out of the river (sindhutas pary कव) is for us a life-pro- 
longing mayih (amulet). The tary of Darila ad वण, 42, 23 says 
that AV. 2. 4 is used with a Jangida-armulet (meni-), which is to be bound 
on with a string of hemp (see also the commentary ad AV. 2, 4, 5), now this 
also is brought from the forest (5). See also 7, 45, 1. AV. 3, 24 is used 
(Kaus, 21, 1 ff.) to promote the prosperity of grain ; the herbs and the words 
of the person speaking are “rich in milk” (1), “accordingly I bring? by 
thousands those that are rich in milk, and who make the grain much” (2). Also 
of magic, of power, magical power itself the verb is used. According to Kaugi 
ka, AV. 8, 5 is used in a rite for general prosperity (Kané. 19, 22) and in a rite 
against witcheraft (Kaus 39, 7) ; the hymn accompanies the binding on of 
an amulet ; in stanza 9 the witchcrafts that are made by ourselves and those 
that are anyebhir abhytak, “ brought by others” are exorcized. In 5, 3], 
which is a hymn to counteract magic, Weeread that “he” has brought it (the 
Witchcraft) by what was not the road (10, apathend jabharainam), and we 
send it forth (pra hinmasi) by the road. See also 6, 125, 2; 10, 1, 19. AY. 


` +. Here the Paipp, text has त haram 
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11, 5, 22 in a hymn which extols the brahmacdrin, runs as follows : ian sarvan 
brahma raksatt brahmacdriny abhrtam, “all these brahman brought in the 
brahmacarin protects". In a hymn to prolong the life of a person, 8, 2, the 
words asumt ta dyuh punar @ bhardmi (1) seem to be used to accompany the 
pouring of a stream of water on a person's hand or another act that has the 

So it is clear enough that in the Atharvaveda the word is used by prefer- 
ence in connection with words denoting magical power or a thing that pos- 
sesses such power etc. which is “ brought to" a petson, Likewise it is used 
of the composing parts of the body, which are “ brought" to man, that means 
which will form part of him. “To wear” an amulet, however, is expressed by 
bherati: AV. 2, 4,1; 8, 5, 12 yo bibharfimam manim / 19, 26, 1. 

Also in the Kgeveda @bherati is met with many a time. I confine the 
quotations to these: in the literal sense “to bring (near)” the word is 
used e.g. RV. 10, 102, 10 naésmai trnam nodakam दे bharanti, see also 3, 29, 1 
Very numerous are the cases, where a god, generally Indra or Agni, is request- 
ed to bring near a treasure, wealth, (e.g. 1, 12, 11 sa ( = Agni) na stavane दे 
bhara...tayim viravatim isam), “ refreshment ” (9, 6, 18), “splendour " 
(dyumna- 5, 10, 1), “drink” ( pitu-, 8, 32, 8), “food” (cp. 10, 20, 10), 
` swiftness” (vdja- 1, 63, 9) ; the property of the enemies (2, 30, 10), cattle 
(3, 54, 15) ; superiority, power, strength (savas-, 6, 19, 6-8) : bhaga- 2, 17, 7: 
brahma prajdéved “ an offspring granting brahma” 6, 16, 36, “a collection of 
riches, properties” (sambharanam vasiindm 7. 20, 2). Now and then the 
verb is found without an object ; 3, 36, 9 (to Indra) € tu bhera; 8, 33, 12: 
sometimes a god is the donee : 1, 4, 7 soma to Indra ; 2, 36, 5; 6, 16, 47, 

Consequently, we may conclude that in the Reveda d-bhar- not mean 
“to wear”, but to “ bring near”, especially of things that are desired or that 
have a strengthening or invigorating power. The adjective a@bharadvasu- 
means “bringing near property” (5, 79, 3, Usas). In later times the mean- 
ing of abherati remains the same. It is connected with sidam (Taitt. Br. 
1, 2, 1, 3), tirjam (1, 2, 1, 2) ; Satrityataém bhojanani (2, 4, 1, 1), vasu (2), 
réyah (4, 7), bhagam (2, 5, 4,1). As for other shades of meaning in the 
Puranas I refer to the dictionaries. 

As for the substantive @bherena-, in Sanskrit literature it is clearly a syno- 
nym of the words alamkéra- and bhiisana-, whose semantical development I 
discussed elsewhere.* See for instance the description of the adorning of 
Sakuntala : Kal. Sak. 4th aiga: dheranoidam riivam, “ your beauty worthy 
of abharanani ", idem alamkaranem, “ here is ३. st. 5 abharandni, anuvajut- 
labhiisano dam jano, “ we have never used bhiisandni,” éhranavinioam =“ the 
employment of @bharanam”. Just as many others which are usually rendered 
by “omaments” and which in fact often have that meaning, abharena- is 





1, See WHITNEY-LANMAN, Atharvaveda-Samhitd, p. 476. 

2. See my papers: The meaning of the word alamkdra, NEw INDIAN ANTI- 
QUARY, Thomas-Festschrift (1939) pp. 97-114 and the meaning of ved. bhdisati, 
printed by Messrs. Veenman & Sons, Wageningen, Netherl., 1939, 
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often to be translated by “ talisman, amulet “ ; frequently the articles meant 
are at once “omaments" and “ amulets". An instructive text is AV. 14, 2, 
12. During the marriage ceremonies when the wedding-cortége comes in sight 
of the house (Kaué. 77, 14) the mantra AV. 14, 2, 12 has to be recited :... 
peryanaddham visvariipam yad asti syonam patibhyah savitd tat krnotu, 
“what of many forms is fastened round about It, let Savitar make that agree- 
able to the husbands": see also Apast. G. 8, 6, 6", where asyam for asti, 
which seems to be the better reading. Now Haradatta’s commentary to 
Apast. says : yar cisyam ‘paryanaddham sarvato bendhubhir naddham vifva- 
tiipam abheranédi, so it understands the words of the “ omaments " worn by 
the bride. If so, it is clear that Savitar is not invoked to make ornaments 
pleasant to the wearer, but objects that have a magical value. The first half 
of the stanza gives suport to this view: “| cause the bridal-car to be viewed 
by the houses...with a friendly, with a not evil eye", aghorena caksusa, 
Both the Mantra and the adbharanédi are to protect against the working of the 
evil eye? Elsewhere, ointment is put on the eye of a person, whose evil 
eye may be dangerous.? 

That the 4bhareyani of marriage ceremonies etc are at the same time 
mangalyani, appears from many a description, see eg. KAl. Kum. 7, 1 ff. Up 
to this day gold and other metals have their protective influence particularly 
in the form of ornaments RV. 1, 33, 8 we read that the Dasyus were 
“adorned with manis” : hiranyena manind Sumbhaméndh and in spite of 
that “ornament”, that is to say in spite of its magical assistance, they were 
vanquished by Indra. The daksina to be given when the apaciti-ekiha is 
offered, is a chariot drawn by four horses*; the charioteer wears 3 niska 
and a garland, the chariot itself is “ adomed ” with golden ornaments, mir- 
rors®, a tiger’s skin étc., it is servabharani, fitted out with all kinds of con- 
tainers of magical power 

Animals too often wear amulets, see from Many texts e.g. Varah. 8. S. 
44, 5, where the word pratisera- is used : for their well-being “ horses should 
have attached to their necks (pustyartham), by means of a pratisara- marking 
nuts, rice, costus... “In the Sabdckalpadruma, sv. Margapali we read? 
margapalim prabadhniydd... padape kusakaSamayair divydm samskérair 








1. M. WINTERNITZ, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell, Wiener Denkschriften, 
1892. p. 70. 

2. ™ Ein Hauptibel, vor dem man sich durch das Amulett zu schitzen trachtet, 
ist der neideriiillte “ base blicke SCHRADER-NEHRING, Reallexikon der Indogerman. 
ischen Altettumskunde, 1. p. 48. See also CALAND, Alltindisches fauberrttual, p. 79, 
n. 27 | 

4 Sankh. G. S. 1, 16,5; RV. 10, 85, 44. 

` Cp. Crooke, An introduction to the popular religion and folklore of Nortbern- 
India; Allahabad, 1894, 7, 194. | 
5. See Jaim. Br, 2, 103; Ap. Sr. 5 22, 12. 4—9 etc. 
6. See CALAND, Jain, Srahmena in Auswahl, त. 157. 


7. Quoted by J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindi her Michte Festa det Vees 
tation, II, 9. 163. (भ mdtscner Machte und Feste der Vege- 
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bahubhir muda. bhisayilvé हमक afvan ankusagrahisamyutdn govrsin 
mahisdmé caiva ghentabharenabhisitan etc. Here the elephants, horses, etc. 
are adorned with bells and @bharanani. Bells are, as is well-known, effectual 
instruments to avert all kinds of evil, they are “ die mit Segens- und Abwehr- 
kraft angefiilten Gefiisze der Vegetations- und Zeugungsgenie”. And, 
doubtless, the é&bhearanani have the same function. Varah. 3. 5. 44, 15 the 
elephant and the horse are to be honoured (abhyarcitam क्त) with new 
clothes, perfumes, garlands and incense, which are able to avert evil too. 
See e.g. the gajaSanti Visnudh. Pur. 2,50: Garuda Pur. 210, 34 ff. 

During the feast of Bali (see e.g. Bhavisyott. Pur. 140) the city is adorn- 
ed and fitted out with amulets against wordly and unseen dangers: the whole 
description is worth reading. Newly-ripened corn is an evil-averting sub- 
stance? : its ears are used in adorning and at the same time protecting a 
city : Skanda Pur. 9, 19. Also négavalli, “ piper betle" is used in embellish- 
ing a city during feasts; furthermore we know that it brings seubhdgyam 
(Varah. B. S. 77, 35). During the Kaumudi-festival, which is to be kept 
lokavibhitaye “ for the welfare of the world”, and other feasts many adorn- 
ments are made." When prince Aja arrived at the house of his relative, 
it was adorned with auspicious decorations (Kumras. 7, 16), such as gar- 
lands, flags, etc. Mats. Pur. a. 274 we read that “ ornaments” are to be offer- 
ed together with a sword, a shield and an armour. It is well-known that 
jewels, pearls, etc. dispel danger, sickness, sorrow, procure wealth, renown, good 
luck etc. ; see ६४. Varah. 8, 5, 80, 1; 18; 81, 27: 82, 6: on the other hand 
they are called bhiisandni: 51, 31 

Threads and the like, coloured ones by preference, were used as orna- 
ments and amulets.‘ 1 mention also the mudra@ksa.5 A conch-shell is a 
very auspicious thing’: it is called an a@bherana- eg. KAdambari p. 157, 3 
(N. 5.7). 

I need not dwell on the custom of binding a thread with omaments 
(raksd-, rakhi) on the wrist of a person to preserve him from evil,’ nor on 
the little tubes of gold or silver which are tied above the elbows as charms 
to ward off ill-luck.® 

Also anointing may be called a kind of abharana-, see e.g. the commentary 
to Kadambari p. 171, 7 N. 5. dhavalam yac condanam tasya sthasaka abha- 


1. MEYER, o.c., 9. 104. 

2. Not only in the Sanskrit literature. See e.g. CROOKE, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India 21, 7. 153 : Mever, o.c. II, p. 115. 

3. I refer to MEYER, ०.६. II, 193 : II, 145, etc. 

4. See also CROOKE, in Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, 111, 444. 

5. See also RoGERIUS, Open-deure, ed. CaALAND (Den Haag 1915) ; pp. 58 (. ; 
fiegenbalg, Malabarisches Heidenthum, ed. CALAND, pp. 113 ff.: CALAND and Fox- 
KER, Drie oude Portugeesche Verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme Akad. v. Wet., 
Amsterdam, Lett. N. R. 16, 2(1915), p. 198. } 

6. Cp. MEvVER, ०.८. I, 9. 233. 

7, See eg. M. M. UNDERHILL, The Hindu religious year (1921), 9. 134 

8. See eg. DuBols-BEAUCHAMPS, Hindu Manners, etc., 90, 336 
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ranavisesah. And, as is well-known, anointing brings prosperity, see e.g. Kal. 
Kum. 8, 20; 23; Ath. Veda 10, 3, 17 let the varana- amulet anoint me with 
yasas ; cp. 3, 22, 2 ; 4, 9; 19, 31, 12:19, 44. 10, 1. 25 the krtya is abhyaktd, 
akid- and varamkyld-; see also Gobh. G. S. 1, 8, 8: 13: 3, 1, 19, etc 

In this way, a great number of ex might be given to demonstrate 
that decorations represent bringing of luck and prosperity. 

We know that with many people the belief exists that Magical power 
can be transferred to other persons or other things which, in that case, are 
filled with power themselves, ‘Talismans or amulets are power-filled objects 
which are portable and attachable ; they have their effect on the spot where 
they are fastened. Power can be attracted by means of talismans, the wearer, 
his body, the whole of his person are filled with strength, are strengthened 
by such a power-bearer : it gives “luck”, protection in general: it confers 
upon him courage, cleverness and all kinds of desired qualities” 

Now it is very clear from many a Vedic text that also in t India 
amulets were intended to give power, energy, strength, etc. AV. 19, 28, 1 तवणा 
badhndmi te manim dirghdyutvdya tejase, “1 bind for thee this amulet, for 
long life, for energy"; as appears from the second half of the stanza it is an 
amulet of darbha (TBr. 1, 4,4, 1). AV. 10, 6,6 Brhaspati put on an amulet 
in order to force (manim...ojase). AV. 10, 3 is used in connection with 
the binding on of amulets of varana for welfare - 10, 3, 12 sa me rasfram 
ca pasiin oja$ ca me dadhat. cp. also 19, 31, 9 : 12 : tejo "st tejo mayi dhara- 
yddhi rayir asi rayim me dhehi. 10, 6, 4 “ let this golden-garlanded (hiran- 
yastag-) amulet which bestows. , , greatness..." ; 19, 24, 6 “ thou hast dressed 
thyself in this garment”, paridam vaso adhithak svastaye; 4, 10. 7 “that 
pearl (kySena-) I bind on thee in order to prolong thy life strength” ete. 
By an amulet (meni-) the abundance of food and SaVvours are seized (grime ; 
AV. 19, 31, 4). The use of magical cords, strings, garlands is found all over 
the world ; these objects may possess strengthening and protective power. 
I only refer to the story found in the Kathasaritsagara, ch. 37, where a person 
succeeded in recovering his strength by the virtue of the string on his neck 
(37; 128). 

Therefore the original meaning of abkarana-, to my mind, appears to be 
~ the bringing near, the attracting (of Magical power, of a desired kind of 
power) ; bringing near; the object that brings near, with which they bring 
near, they attract power". To the same root belongs also the word avabhrtha-, 
षा ८ ++++-+--नन-मन-+माभभ++++++-+++नन++++मा-ामम ५ 

1. As for literature जा the subject : CRrooxe. o.¢., 111, 442 ; ए. एटा MARRECO 
ibidem, 11, 292: Prister, in Handwaorterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 1, 375 ; 
my Paper in Acta Orientalia, 15, 311ff. In Dutch : Lieveheersheestjes, bepaalde arm- 


aoe ; heefijizers brengen geluk aan; see also Lévy-Briiw.. 16 mentalité primitive, 
p. 


SP the essay in TAWNEY-PENsER's translation of the Kathdsaritasagara, 6, 
PP. 


3. Cp. also Kadambari, 9. 447, 1; 7, 547, 5; p. 380, 3. N. 5: Compare A. 
Scuarré, Bana's Kadambari, Diss, Utrecht 1937, 9. 97. | : 
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which, as is well-known!, is the putting (carrying) in, or letting float away 
on water of the things which are to be disposed of after the offering, because 
they have come into contact with the mysterious magical substance. Also 
the sacrificer and his wife have a bath and put on new clothes after having 
removed mysterious power which has clung to them. As appears from the 
mantras the sacrificer takes consecration (ताति) with him into the 
water. Now the water itself becomes a container of magic power. As 1 
take it the word avabkrtha- means “the carrying into or pushing in of the 
magical substance,—power (into the water) "+ As for the verb epabherati 
we may compare Taitt. Br. 3, 1, 2, 11 apa pipmanam bharanir bherentu etc. - 
see also RV. 10, 59, 8. The compound धव-छक- is used AV. 2, 3, 4: 5 in 
connection with a remedy, brought up “from out of the ocean, from out of 
the earth" [Sat. Br. 7, 5, 1, 22 servesmdat papmena “ has lifted me from out of 
all evil ”}. pare also parit-bher- AV. 7, 45, 1. 

That @bendhana- is met with (cp. e.g. Vignudh. Pur. 11, 109, 37 rednayd 
samastena siklendbandhanam bhavet ; cp. rakhibandhana: a-bendh- AV. से; 
9, 3; 5, 28, 11; dbandha- “ omament” Lex) does not, of course, ए। dif- 
ficulties, no more than the word gaasivGra which is found in the Avesta (Yt 
5, 127; 17, 10), and rendered by “earrings ; Ohrschmuck, Ohrgehdnge ” ; 
“ gagsa- |" द्वा | @vaera- was im Ohr getragen wird... vel al. 
Gbharana-n. “Schmuck”. In the first place here the form of the word is 
@bhera- and in ancient Indian too there is a difference of meaning between 
derivatives in -a- and -ana-: dnayana-, subst. “ bringing towards"; amaya- 
“the girding on with the sacred cord”: gherane-: dhara- ८, and. more- 
over, it is possible that dvara originally had the same shade of meaning as 
@bher- in Vedic and Sanskrit." The compound kernabharana- js found also 
in Sanskrit : e.g. Comm. to Kadambari N. 8.7, p. 220, 23 ; 337, 16. 


1. See OLpENBERG, Religion des Veda, pp. 407 0 ; Kerr, Religion and Philaso- 
phy of the Veda, pp. 306 f. As for srm-bhr compare OLDENBERG, Vorwissenschalt- 
liche Wissenschaft, p. 94, n. 1. 

2 Maitra. 5. 3, 6,2: Apast. 5. 5, 13, 21, 3. 

3. See OLDENBERG, o.c., p. 409, 7. 2. 

4. CALAND already remarked : “ avabAytha bedeutet eigentlich wohl : “ Das (im 
Wasser) Hinabbringen", Das Srautasiitra des Apastamba, Verh. Kon, Ak, v. Wet. 
Amsterdam, Lett. N. R. 24, 2 (1924), 9, 352. 

5. See Chr. BARTHOLOMAE, Alfiranisches Worterbuch (1904), 486.—In Persian 
however, goshwar or gosh-wara (<“gawse-bdra) “an earring etc.” 

-6. See BARTHOLOMAE, ०.८, S38, 


THE AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE MRCCHAKATIKA’ 


By 
R. D. KARMARKAR 


The only information that we have about the author of the Mrechae- 
katika is found in the Prologue (Stanzas 4-7, Act I)? to the play, and the 
passage in question is undoubtedly an interpolation, for expressions like... 
कविवभूव oye: (stanza 3), क्षितिपालः किल gest वभूव (stanza 5), चकार सर्व किल 
Watt Fy; (stanza 7) and शद्रको ऽभि प्रविघ्रः (stanza 4) are used there. This, 
however, should not be taken to imply, as some critics have done, that the 
information contained therein, is necessarily untrustworthy. In fact, it 
would be possible to argue, with greater plausibility, the other way. The 
interpolator could more naturally be trusted to give a more detailed account 
than would have been possible if the account had been written by the au 
himself. 

We know from the Prologue that King Siidraka was the author of the 
play dealing with the love-romance of the poor merchant-prince Carudatta 
and the beautiful courtesan Vasantasend of Ujjayini, that Siidraka was very 
handsome and the best of Dwijas, well-versed in the Rg-veda, Sdmaveda, 
mathematics, fine arts and the science of elephants, that he had won laurels 
in Pugilistic contests, had his eye-sight restored to him through the fayour 
of Siva and had performed an Aévamedha sacrifice with great eclat, and that 
after a remarkably long life of one hundred years and ten days, Siidraka 
ended his earthly career by entering the fire. 





1. This paper was read at the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference (December 
1937). It is now published here with the permission of the Secretary, with a few 
alterations, 

2. द्विरदेन्रगतिथ्कोरनेत्र: परिपूर्णन्दुमुखः सुविग्रहशच । 

द्विजमुख्यतमः seg प्रथितः शुद्रक इत्यगाधसत्त्वः ॥ ३ ॥ 

ग्वेदं सामवेदं गणितमथ कलां वैशिकीं हस्तिशिक्षां 

राजान स वं परमसमुदयेनाश्रमेेन च 

लब्ध्वा चायुः शताब्दं दशदिनसहितं श्चदरको ऽभि प्रविष्टः ॥ ४ ॥ 

समरन्यसनी प्रमादश्चन्यः ककुदं वेदविदां तपोधनश्च | 

रवारप =a: क्षितिपालः किल Tze बभूव ॥ ५ ॥ 

अवन्तिपुर्या द्विजसा्ंबराहो युवा दरिद्रः किल चारुदत्त: । 
यृणानुरक्ता गणिका च यस्य वसन्तशोभेव वसन्तसेना ॥ ६ ॥ 
SAM भवितव्यतां तथा चकार सर्वे किल शको वृपः ॥ ५ ॥ 
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Vamana in his Advydlamkdrastitravytii (8th century A.D.) mentions 
Siidraka by name ( शुह्कादिप्रबन्धेषु ) in connection with -षगुण, He also quotes 
the verse graf बलिः (Mrechakajtka I. 9, also Carudatta 1) and the passage 
द्यूतं हि नाम पुरुषस्यासिंदासनं राज्यम्‌ । (11.6.66 ;! this is not found in the Carudatta). 

The first natural impulse then is to ransack old literature to find out 
if there was any king answering the above description and all sorts of 
fantastic theories are advanced by scholars to secure this साप. Thus, Simuka 
of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty (100-200 8.0.) is taken to be identical with 
King Siidraka referred to in the Skendapurdna as reigning about 200 a.p.! 
Others try to identify King Sidraka with Vikramfditya, the founder of the 
Sarmvat era. R&jaSekhara’ refers to a King Sidraka whose exploits were 
glorified by R&mila and Saumila (who were perhaps his court-poets ; Sau- 
mila is referred to by Kalidasa in his prologue to Mdlavika). In the Katha- 
seritsagera, Sidraka is said to have been able to live for a hundred years 
through the sacrifice of his life by a Brahmana. Prof. Konow identifies him 
with the Abhira King Sivadatta (about 250 a.p.). According to KEITH‘ the 
Siidraka as described in the Prologue is really clearly mythical. 

The discovery of the plays ascribed to Bhisa and published in the Tri- 
yandrum series has made this confusion worse confounded. For, an unfinish- 
ed play, called Ca@rudatte or Deridracdrudatta (describing the plot up to the 
end of the fourth Act) bears such a close resemblance to the Mrechakatika 
that there is no doubt that either the Mrcchakajika is an elaboration of the 
Carudatta, or the Carudatta is an abridged version of the Mrechakajika. 
Both these views have found their supporters. On the strength of some 
resemblances of ideas and expressions, the Mrcchakajika is declared by some 
to be the source from which Kalidfisa has borrowed some ideas. PISCHEL 
has shown that there is a close resemblance between the society as depicted 
in the Daegekumaracarita and that in the Myechakof{ike, and that the verse 
लिम्पतीव तमों5ज्ञानि is.found both in the Mrechakafika and the Kav yddaria, 
He concludes from this that Dandin was the author of the Mrechakafikea. 

This is how the position for the moment stands as regards the author- 
ship of the Mrcchakatika. It almost appears as though we have come across 
a blind alley and no further progress is possible. An attempt has been made 
in this paper to suggest a mew line of approach to solve the problem. 
PIscHEL led the way in this direction but somehow or other he did not carry 





1. All references to the Mrechakafika are to my own edition of the play, pub- 
lished at Poona in 1937. 

2. Mr. A. 10, PusALKAR in his paper (published in JAHRS. Vol. XI, pp. 33-42) 
gives a list of as many as 27 Siidrakas, but regards only three of them, (1) Sidra- 
ka Vikramaditya (3rd century 8.6), (2) Keudraka (Sth century 80.) and (3) 
Simuka (Andhrabhytya dynasty, 73 8.0.) as historical personages. He regards the 
first of these (3rd century B.C.) as the author of the Mycchakafika, 


3. तौ झुद्ककयाकारी रम्यौ रामिरसामिटी । 
काल्यं ययोद्रयोरासीदधनारीनरोपमम्‌ ॥ 


4. Kerra: The Sanskrit Drama, p. 190, 
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his idea to its logical conclusion. A critical comparative study of the Kav ya- 
darsa and the Mrechakatika reveals such striking resemblances between the 
two works that the conclusion seems to be irresistible that both these works 
were written by the same author, Internal evidence of this type, it is well 
known, is always a weak reed to lean upon ; similarities of expressions, ideas, 
situations and the like May normally show that one of the authors has bor. 
rowed from the other, but it is equally possible that the two authors may 
have independently come to use the same phraseology or borrowed from a 
common source. Bearing all these limitations under which internal evidence 
usually suffers, in mind, we hope to prove, that in the present case, at any 
rate, we would be justified in regarding internal evidence as indicative of 
the identity of the authors of the two works, that is, the author of the 
Kav yddersa—Dandin—wrote also the Mrechakatika. 

The similarities of expression, ideas, etc. in the AKavyddersa and the 
Mrechakatika pointed out below, would not, if considered severally, be re- 
garded as being invested with any special significance. Some of these can 
very easily be described as more or less conventional ; but here too Dandin 
seems in his Kévyédarsa to be at pains to pick out exactly the same topics 
that are described at length or in detail in the Mrechakajike. There are how- 
ever some special striking similarities which definitely point to the Mrecha: 
katika as their source and as it is unthinkable that Dandin should have 
indulged in a reckless plagiarism, we are forced to fall back upon the only 
alternative left, viz., that he is referring to his own work in the Keavyadaréa. 
We believe that the reader would agree with us in coming to the above con.- 
clusion, by judging of the similarities pointed out below as a whole, 

We shall first refer to the similarities which appear to us to be specially 
striking, and then to the conventional ones, with our comments here and 
there, 


AKavyadaréat | Mrcchakatika 


(1 ) भगवन्तौ जगन्नेत्रे सयां चन्दमसावपि । In the Tenth Act, the Candala 





T गच्छत एवास्तं नियतिः | says (%.36-2-3)—[ आर्यचारूत्त गगनतले 
केन दूष्यते ॥ 11. 172 प्रतिवसन्तौ चन्द्रसूयोवषि विपत्ति छमेते। ङि 
पुनजना ACM भानवा वा। लोके कोऽ- 

aia: परतति कोऽपि पतितो ऽप्युत्तिष्ठति । 

etc.] also (X.20.3) [ उद्दामेव किशोरी 


नियतिः खल प्रत्येषितुं बाति । ] 
~ 5 + व या कक 5 
1. There are reminiscences of Bana and Kalidasa in the Kavyddaréa, but for- 


tunately Dandin makes it clear in respect of some passages at least that he is the 
borrower, as is made Clear further on. 


2. Nhe references are to the edition by Ran gacharya Rapp, published by th 





1939. ] 
(2) कामदत्वा् छोकानामसि त्व कल्पपादपः ॥ 
हडमूल: फलभर ए 
सान्द्रच्छायो महावक्षः सोऽयमासादितो 


मया ॥ 209 


अनल्पविटपाभोगः फलपुष्पसमृद्धिमान | 


सोच्छायः स्थैर्यवान्‌ दैवादेष खन्धो मया 
दमः ॥ 210 


उभयत्र पुमान्‌ कधिद्‌ वृक्षत्वेनोपवर्णित: ॥ 


211 


Who would deny that this 18 a cor- 


rect description of, and directly points 


out to, Carudatta ? 
(3) fe 





the expression केषांचिदुपमाश्रान्ति : 
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दीनानां कल्यवरक्षः स्वगुणफलनतः सजनानां 
कुटुम्बी । 1, 48 

गुणप्रवाल॑ विनयपरशाखं Reams महनीय- 
पुष्पम्‌। 

तं साधुवक्ष स्वगुणैः Gera युहृद्वि्ेगाः सुखमा 
श्रयन्ति ॥ IV. 32 

(Carudatta is persistently referred to 


| 38 3 पादप by various characters in 


the play.) 


 स्यावरक :-[ वरमहमुपरतः A पुनरेष कुलपुत्र- 


विहगानां वासपादप आर्यचारुदत्तः | | 
+. 25-19-20 
[ प्रणयिजनकल्पपादपमायचास्दत्तं |... 
X. 30-8 
चाण्डाल -[ सुजनशकुनाधिवासं . .. 
सज्जनद्वममेतम्‌.... ] X. 4 


gaia तमो पड़ानि वर्षतीवाजशन नभः। (1. 226. only the first line) 

असत्पुरुषसेवेव द्शिविफलता गता ॥ 11.362 (the whole verse in some Mss.) 
This verse is found in the Mrcchakajika (1-34). 
(तवाद 11. 227), that this verse was 


It is obvious from 


not written by Dandin himself. PiscHeL was therefore wrong in arguing 
that this verse was Dandin’s, but it does suggest common authorship of 
the Kavyddersa and the Mrcchakajfike all the same. Dandin seems to have 
deliberately made room for this verse in the Mrcchakajfika (where it does 
not appear to be quite essential) simply because he wanted to discuss it at 
great length in the A@vyddarsa. 





(4) मृतेति प्रेत्य aed यया मे मरणे मतम्‌ | न च मे वसन्तसेनाविरहितस्य जीवितेन 
सैषावन्ती मया लब्धा कथमत्रैव जन्मनि ॥ कृत्यम्‌ | IX. 37-1 
Il. 280 | वसन्तसेना किमियं द्वितीया समागता सेव दिवः 
The reference here is generally | किमित्थम्‌ |. . वसन्तसेना न मृताथ नैव ॥ X. 40 
taken to be to उदयन and वासवदत्ता (or 
to कुवखयाश्च and मदालसा ) But this could 
with equal propriety be taken to refer 
to Carudatta and Vasantasena. 
( 5 ) व्युतपन्नबुद्धिरमुना विधिदर्शितेन धन्यानि वैषां चल जीवितानि ये कामिनीनां गृह- 
मार्गेण दोषगुणयोव॑दावर्तिनीमि मागतानाम्‌ | 
कृताभिसरणो मदिरेक्षणाभि- आर्द्राणि मेघोदऊश्नीतलानि गात्राणि गात्रेषु परिष्व 
रन्यो युवेव रमते लभते च कीर्तिम्‌ ॥ जन्ते ॥ ४. 49 


Ill. 187 
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This is the last verse in the Aavyddarsa and there is no doubt whatsn. 
ever that it describes accurately Carudatta in the Mrcchakatike and no one 
else. The expression विधिदर्शितेन मागण refers to the manner in which Vasanta- 
sena’s ormaments bring about the union between the lovers 


(6) The title कान्याददी itself | area: शिक्षितानाम 1. 48 
This is how Carudatta is described 


(7) अकल्यः पड़वान्यासन्‌ कुसुमानि नखानिषः। The expression प्रतयक्षचारिणो वसन्तश्रीः 
बाहू छते TITS नः प्रत्यक्षचारिणी ॥ | undoubtedly refers to Vasantasena. 
UL 67 | 


Cf. अन्दनअन्द्र्नीलाक्यों दैवादद्य सुदन्मम । 
VIL 26 


( 8 ) चन्दनोदकचन्रांशुबन्द्रकान्तादिशीतलः | 
II. 40 





(9) नन्वात्मलाभो महतां परदुःखोपशान्तये ॥ 1. 173 


न क किः बन न न नह हक 


ननु दाक्षिण्यसंपन्न: स्वस्य भवति परियः ॥ 11. 174 


अनुगरह्वाति हि परान्‌ सदोषो ऽपि द्विजेश्वरः ॥ 11. 175 
All these passages point out to Carudatta. Cf. also [ दक्षिणतया परकीय- 
मिवात्मानमवगच्छति शरणागतवत्सरश्च | ] 1. 14-38 


(10) gaged नरं त्यक्त्वा धनवन्तं asia याः । 
नानाभ्रिंसमाङ््टलोका वस्या न TAT: ॥ 171. 117 
Cf. इद सर्वस्वफलिनः कुलपुत्रमहाद्रमाः | 
नेष्फल्त्वमर्ल यान्ति वैदयाविहगभक्षिताः ॥ (IV. 10) 





नियो हतार्थाः get निरर्थं निष्पीडितालक्तकवत्‌ त्यजन्ति ॥ (IV. 15) 


We shall now pass on to other similarities which any poet could have 
thought of independently, but so many of them occur persistently in the two 
works, that, considered as a whole, they also could be regarded as pointing 
out to the identity of the authors of the two works, the Kavydderfa and 
the Mrechakatika. One, in fact, is tempted to hazard the statement that the 
Kavyadarsa 18 Mainly concerned with utilising the Mrcchakatika for its 
purpose. | 

(a) The Mrechakatika describes thunder, lightning and rain at great 
Saal referring to almost all conventions in this respect. The Kévyadarsa 
न ध (though there was really no occasion for it to 

0 50) a8 would be clear from the following passages in the Kavyddar§a. 
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(1) मण्डलछीकृत्य बहांणि कण्ठमंधुरगीतिमिः | 
कलापिनः प्रनृत्यन्ति काले जीमूतमालिनि ॥ 1. 70 
(2) गुरुंगभेभराक्लान्ता: स्तनन्त्यो मेघपङ्कयः । 1. 98 
(3) यामः प्राञषेष्याभिर्दिगो जीमूतपद्गिभिः। 
भुव सुकुमाराभिनवशाद्रलनाजिभिः ॥ 11. 100 
( 4 ) नृत्यन्ति निचुछोत्सम्रे गायन्ति च कलापिनः । 
ait च पयोदेवु cat हषाश्चगर्भिणीः ॥ 11. 103 
(5) जल जलघरोद्रोण कुर गृहरिखण्डिनाम्‌ । 
चलब तडितां दाम बलं कुयुमधन्वनः ॥ 71. 104 
(6) अवङेपमनङ्गस्य वधंयन्ति बलाहकाः | 11. 109 
(7) दरत्यामोंगमाशानां wert ज्योतिषां गणम्‌ । 
आद्यते चाद्य मे प्रागानसौ जलघरावली ॥ 1. 111 
(8) हुग्गन्धवहास्तुज्नास्तमाल्ययामरत्विष:। 
दिवि अमन्ति जीमूता भुवि चैते मतङ्गजाः ॥ 1. 113 
(9) उत्कण्ठयति मेघानां माला अन्दं कलापिनाम। IL 118 
(10) दूरे प्रियतमः सोऽवमागतो जलदागमः । 11. 133 
(11) संगतानि मगाक्षीणां तडिद्विलसितानि च । 
aga न तिप्ठन्ति घनारच्वान्यपि स्वयम्‌ ॥ 11. 332 
(12) श्रावषेण्यैजेल्घरैरम्बरं दुर्दिनायते | 
रागेण पुनराक्रान्तं जायते जगतां मनः ॥ 11. 335 
(13) उत्करामुन्मनयन्त्येते बालां तदल्कात्विषः | 
अम्भोधरास्तडित््वन्तो गम्भीराः स्तनयित्नवः ॥ 11. 136 


(४) = ,,८०० 
येन माद्यन्ति धीमन्तो मघुनेव मधुत्रताः । 1. 51 
[This corresponds to [ ...कि हीनकुसुमं सहकारपादप मधुकः पुनः सेवन्ते।...अत 
एव ता मधुकं उच्यन्ते । ] Mrecha. 11. 64-66] 
(८) कन्ये कामयमानं मां न त्वं कामयसे कथम्‌ । 1. 63 
(Cf. एषा गर्भदासी ...न मां कामयते । 1. 326 | 


= 


(४) पारावतः परिश्नम्य रिरंखुधुम्बति प्रियाम्‌ । 11. 10 
(Cf. . . . तिष्ठतु दयित्तासहितस्तपस्वी पारावतः । ४. 11. 22 ] 
(€) नलिन्या इव तन्वज्गधास्तस्याः पद्ममिवाननम्‌ | 
मया मधु्रतेनैव पार्यपायमरम्यत ॥ 11- 45 
(Ch. अम्भोजिनी लोचनमुद्रणं कं भानावनस्तेगमिते करोति ॥ > 58, ... आर्यपुत्र 
अत एव साचेतनेति चुम्ब्यते । | 
(1) विष्णुना विक्रमस्थेन . . . 11. 101 
(Cf. खं केडबो ऽपर इवाक्रमितुं 97a: । ४. 2 | 
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(8) अरत्नालोकसंहायैमवार्यं सूर्यरदिमभिः 1 7. 197 
(Cf. for a similar construction involving a qualified identity, दतं 
aided राज्यम्‌ । IL 6-66, बीणा is असमुद्रोत्यितं रत्नम गा. 2-11 and 
यज्ञोपवीत, अमौक्तिकमसौवर्णं ब्राह्मणानां विभूषणम्‌ । >. 18 ] 


(4 मद्धिकामाटभारिव्यः. . . ज्योत्न्ायामभितारिकाः ॥ IL 215 
[Vasantasena goes to Carudatta, dressed in the manner of an 
Abhisarika. ] 
(1) निगृह्य कैरोष्वाङृष्टा कृष्णा येनाग्रतों मम । 
सोऽयं दुःशासनः पापो . . 1, 282 
[Cf एषोऽ गहीत्वा केशहस्ते दुःशासनस्यानुकृतिं करोमि । 1. 30. 4 
TIES परागृष्टा चाणक्येनेव द्रौपदी । 1. 39. ] 


(7) महीशरद. . .दक्षः प्रजापतिथासीत स्वामी शक्तिधर सः । 1. 321 
(Ch जयति श्रषभकेतुर्दक्षयज्ञस्य हन्ता । तदनु जयति भेत्ता षण्मुखः shag: ॥ 


X. 46 ] 
(५) f केंकाकाकुकः काकौ 77, 92 
८1 .. ... कि काकायसे का का इति। ४. 11. 39 ] 
(1) The Kéayrddersa refers to सुगत (III. 174), the Mrcchakatika 
describes the दाक्यश्चमणक, his dress, etc. in detail 
It is not intended to suggest that Damdin in his Kévyddaréa does not 
draw upon any other work for his illustrations. In most of such cases—and 
these are not very many—he himself makes it clear that he is borrowing 
from others. Where no such indication is forthcoming, it. would not be 
wrong to infer that Dandin draws upon his own composition, Thus the 
following passage is clearly borrowed from Kalidasa, 
प्रसादवत्‌ प्रसिद्धार्थमिन्दोरिन्दौवरयुति । 
लक्ष्म लक्ष्मीं तनोतीति प्रतीतिसुभगं वचः ॥ 1. 45 
Cf, with this, हिमांगोलेक्म seit तनोति (Sakuntala 1)—The ex. 
pression इति प्रतीतिसुभगं qq: is a clear pointer that लक्ष्म लक्ष्मीं तनोति 18 a quota. 
tion...Two more passages in the Aavya@dersa can be traced to Kalidasa -- 
Ta: कुसमशस्यापि कोमलाज़था रुजाकरो । 
साधिशेते कथं तन्वी हुताशनवती चिताम्‌ ॥ 1. 286 
[This reminds one of 
Mae ते खदु दूयेत यदन्नमर्पितम्‌ । 
तदिदं विषहिष्यते कथं वद्‌ वामोरु चिताधिरोहणम्‌ ॥ (Raghu VIII. 5) ] 
and UA हि तरलं Sa न तदाश्रयः । 7. 129 
[८ न प्रभातरलं ज्योतिरुदेति बसुधातलात्‌ । 55%. 1] 
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It has been already pointed out that in the case of the verse दिन्यत्तीवं त- 
aise (11. 226, and 11.362) the expression केवांचिदिह (11.227) shows that 
the verse is merely quoted in the text. 

The passage gq जीवन्ति हरिणा वनेष्वपरसेविन: । (11.341) is similarly seen to 
be a quotation, if we consider the next passage सेयमप्रस्त॒ुतैवात्र anata: प्रशस्यते | 

(11.342) 

It is only in the case of the passage, 

अरत्नालोकसंहायमहायं TA: । 

दृष्टिरोघकरं यूनां थौवनग्रभवं तमः ॥ IL 197 
which bears a striking similarity with केवलं च निसगंत एवाभानुभेदग्यमरत्नालोकोच्छे 
शमप्रदीपथरभापनेयम तमो यौवनय्रभवम्‌ ॥ in Bana's Kadambari, that there is 
no definite indication of its being a quotation. It appears to us, therefore, 
that the similarities indicated above in the Kévydderia and the Mrechakatika, 
though they might appear innocent enough taken singly, point out, if con 
sidered as a whole, to something more than mere borrowing from another 
writer. 

Nor does there appear to be any inherent improbability about this view. 
The author of the Mycchakatika was undoubtedly a southerner. The God- 
dess Kali or Durga is there referred to as सह्मवाचिनी (3 northern writer 
would have certainly written विन्ध्यवासिनी ), Candanaka talks of कणोरकलहश्रयोग 
(VI. 20-21) and refers to several southern peoples ( दाक्षिणात्या अन्यक्तभाषिणः | 

कर्णाट. . aa, , .चोल, , , - V1-20.8-9) ; words like वरण्डलम्बुक, Myles etc. 
pont out to the same thing. 

The author of the Adavyddersa likewise was a southerner. He mentions 


the कलिङ्ग, चोल, and कावेरी (. . -कलिन्गवनसंभूता. . .॥ चोलाः कालागुरदयामकावेरीतौरभूमयः। 
ITT.165-166.). The verse नासिक्यत्ष्या प्रतश्चत॒वर्णबिभषिता | अत्ति काचित पुरी युन्याम- 
gamigat नृपाः। _ (111.114) is generally supposed to refer to the city, कराची? 
and the ggq kings (according to some commentators, the kings referred to 
are either पुण्डक or झुक ) Similarly the verse इति साक्षात्कते दैवे राज्ञो यद्रातवर्मण: 
(11.279) ts usually taken to refer 0 नरसिंहवर्मन्‌ OF राजसिंहवर्मन (with the 
reading राजवर्मेणः ) who ruled about the middle of the 7th century a.p.)* 

We have not here taken into account the similarities between the 
Mrcechakatika and the Dasakumdracarita, because the text of the Defakumd 
racarila 15 very corrupt and shows clear signs of being revised and enlarged 
by more than one hand. Neither is it necessary for our purpose, for no one 
challenges that the A@vyadaersa is the work of Dandin and our thesis is that 
the author of the A@vyaderia was the real author of the Mrcchakatfika., 

If then, Dandin wrote the Mycchakafike, how did this work come 10 be 
known as a ag¢yqaq, because that is how Vamana definitely describes it 


1. [...भगवति सष्यवासिनि प्रसीद saz । ] X. 37. 6 

2. Mr. Kane (Introduction to Sahityadarpana AXXAVIT) is not quite cer- 
tain about this. He says that the town may be बच्ची near Cochin. 

3. Mr, Kane does not accept this reference to the Pallava king either, 
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in his Aévydlankdrasitravytti? This should not be a difficult query to 
answer. Court-poets are known to have passed off their works as the 
productions of their patron-kings. Dhavaka-Bhasa is traditionally known 
८0 be the real author of the three dramas, Priyadarsikd, Ratndveli and the 
Na@gananda which are said to have 1 written by King Harsa. Dandin 
must have had his patron-king in his mind, when he deliberately ascribed his 
work to Siidraka and also camouflaged the issue by giving a fanciful des- 
cription of that Siidraka in the Prologue. 

Who then was Dandin’s patron-king? Was he called Siidraka: if not, 
why did Dandin hit upon the name Siidraka to refer to his patron? In 
this connection the Avantisundarikathad and the Avantisundarikathasara pub- 
lished in 1924, by Mr. R. Kavi, give us very valuable information. It 
appears that Dandin’s father was Viradatta, a grandson of Bharavi and that 
the Pallava King Narasirnhavarman (625-645 a.p.) was his patron. Again, 
several Ganga and Pallava kings bore the title of Vikrdnta-Sidraka. 
Mr. Kavi also points out? ‘ that the Mrcchakajika and Padmaprabhytaka (a 
Bhana work ascribed to Sidraka) seem to relate the real incidents of king 
Siidraka’s life. Sanghilaka, a Buddhist monk in the Padmapraébhytaka was 
one of the villains set by Svati to murder Sidraka. CArudatta seems to be 
Bandhudatta, his intimate friend, and Sidraka himself, Aryaka...", About 
Siidraka, there is the verse 


शरद केणासकृलित्वा स्वच्छया खद़धारया । 
जगद्भूयो ऽभपवष्टच्धं वाचा स्वचरितार्थया ॥ 


which suggests that Sidraka had described his own deeds in his works. 
Dandin seems to have taken the story of Sidraka for his plot in the Mrccha- 
kaftka and passed it off as Siidraka's work, thereby acknowledging his debt 
to King Siidraka and at the same time paying a compliment to his patron 
who also bore the title of Vikranta-Siidraka. The name Siidraka appears 
to have been one to conjure with, in the times of Bana and Dandin. Bana 
describes Siidraka as having ruled over 1018 and refers to a king Sidraka 
in his Marsacarita as well. The Desakumdracarita likewise describes the 
adventures of Siidraka in various lives. So Dandin’s choice of the name 
Siidraka as the author of the Mrycchakajika is not surprising. The scenes of 
violence on the stage, the description of the condemned criminal, elaborate 
stage-directions, the state of society depicted etc. in the Mrechaketifa are all 
to be found in a drama like the Ndgananda belonging to the times of Harsa- 
vardhana. It is also well-known that about 650 ap. Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in the Pallava kingdom which ‘contained more than a 
hundred Buddhist monasteries occupied by over ten thousand monks of the 








1 Dakshinabharati Series No. 3. The two works are fragmentary, but the 
historical information given there seems to be quite trustworthy. Mr. 140 is 
of opinion that the present Datakumaracarita contains only the summary of the 
main plot of the Avantisundarikatha which was the production of fin. 

2 Pp. 7-8, Introduction, 
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Sthavira school." The references in the Mrechakafika to King Rudra 
and Vasudeva do not militate against this view. Sakira says [कि स गको वादि 
पुत्रौ. . .रद्रों राजा Zerit (VIIL24). The context requires King Rudra to 
a sufficiently well-known personage. King Rudra may be Rudradaman 
the Great Satrap of Ujjain (about 125 a.p.) or preferably the Vakataka 
Rudrasena II with whom Emperor Candragupta II had entered into a 
matrimonial alliance (about 400 a.p.). Similarly, Sakara now and then 
calls himself a Vasudeva." Perhaps the reference here is to King Vasudeva, 
the last great king of Kaniska’s line (about 175 A.D.). At any rate these 
references clearly dis of theones which assign to the Mrechakafikea, 2 
date earlier than the third century A.D. Lastly, the expression आदिराजयकशोौः 
fara in the Kavyadersa (1.5) in all probability is a covert allusion 
to Janendra YaSodharman of Mandasor, the conqueror of Mibhirakula 
(about 550 4.p.), by whom Dandin’s family had been patronised, as could 
be gathered from the fragmentary account in the Avantiswidarikatha 
The Mrechakatika, therefore, appears to be a work belonging to about the 
seventh century A.D., with a strong presumption in favour of Dancin 
being its author. If this view is accepted, then the three well-known com 
positions of Dandin referred to by Rijaéekhara,* would be (1) The ©+ 
darsa, (2) The Aventisundarikathd (or Dasakuméracarita) and (3) The 
Mrcchakajika. 





1. Ancient and Hindu India by V. A. SMITH, 9. 209 
2 In a similar context, even now a resident of Maharashtra is heard to 
say :—" Who are you? Whom do you consider yourself to be, Sivaji or Bajirag?" 


3. [अहं वरपुरुषमनुष्यों वासुदेवः कामयितव्यः ] 1. 30; 17-18, 
[ भाव भाव मां प्रवरपुरुषं मनुष्यं वासुदेवकम्‌ ] VII 17. 23. 
[ अं वरपुरुषमनुष्यो वासुदेवो राष्टियद्यालो. . .] IX. 5, 15, 
4. FUSS वैदाल्नयो देवाह्नयो गुणाः । 
त्रयो दण्डिप्रबन्धाच् त्रिषु लेकेषु विश्रुताः ॥ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVAITA 


By ¢ 
P. NAGARAJA RAO 
I 

The most reputed philosophical system of India is the Monistic school 
of Vedanta popularised by Sankara. It is called the Advaita system. Sankara 
gave definitive shape to it. Hence his contribution is most significant and 
substantial. He has carved out a definite metaphysical system irrefutable 
in its logic and artistic in its structure, In accordance with tradition he relied 
for the doctrine of his system on the Triple Texts (The Gita, Vedanta 
Sitras and the Upanisads). He points out that the central purport of the 
Triple Texts is the identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 

The greatest work of Sankara is the celebrated Commentary on the 
Vedanta Sittras. The Commentary is at once a philosophical classic and a 
piece of great literature. His commentaries on the Brhadaranyaka and Chan 
dogya Upanisads discuss in detail many an important doctrine of Advaita, 

The doctrines enunciated by Sankara in his Commentary have been sub- 
sequently commented upon by post-Sahkara thinkers. Some of his doctrines 
have been defended and others amplified. The Hindu habit of writing com- 
mentaries and sub-commentaries on cryptic texts has contributed a great deal 
to the development of philosophic thought. “No one who reads the lengthy 
discussion of the nature and function of psychosis will continue to believe that 
there 15 no scope for originality or progress in their commentaries and sub- 
commentaries.” Post-Sankara dialecticians with an unswerving loyalty to 
their master have proved to the hilt the doctrines of Adavita 
through the method of dialectics. One who studies the dialectic on ‘ diffe- 
rence’ in post-Sankara thought will be convinced that Advaita is not facile 
intuition based on scriptural declaration and mystical experience, but a cog- 
ent intellectual systern. 

Before Sri Sankara there were two great Advaita teachers Mandana and 
Gaudapada. Gaudapada is, perhaps, the progenitor of Advaita thought. 
The Advaita system is found in some form in Gaudapada’s Commentary on 
the Mandikya Upanisad. Sankara has commented on Gaudapaida’s work. 
Mandana has worked out a system of Advaita in his Brahma Siddhi. He is 
considered by some scholars to be an elder contemporary of Sankara. He has 
contributed a great deal to Advaita dialectics. Many a commentator on 
Sankara has vastly drawn on Mandana. 





1, Siddhintalesasangraka, Introduction by 5. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI: Pp. 3, 
6. In the matter and the presentation of this article I am largely indebted to the 
lectures and writings of Mr. SASTEI, 
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The advent of Sahkara is a landmark in the history of Indian philosophic 
thought. He raised the stature of Indian philosophic thought to great heights. 
Of all the systems of Indian philosophy his is the most logical. Once we 
grant the postulates of the system there is nothing to grumble at or resent in 
the detailed expositions of the doctrines of the system. 

II 

Sankara throughout his exposition. sought to refute two positions (the 
sankhya and the Mimarhsa). He wanted to point out—and has fairly suc- 
ceeded in doing so—that the Upanisads do not countenance the view held by 
Sankyans, that the Upanisads establish a dualism of spirits on one side and 
matter on the other. 

The Mimamsakas are of opinion that the essential teaching of the Veda 
is contained in the Brahmanas and not in the Upanisads. They upheld the 
doctrine that salvation through ceremonial acts is the central purport of the 
Vedas. They further pointed out that the references to the self in the Upa 
7115305 should be looked upon as speaking of the self, who is the agent in 
respect of the performance of rites and ceremonies. Action 1.6, Karma and not 
Brahman 15 the central doctrine eA he Mimérsakas. Safkara has criticised 
in extenso the Mimarnsd position. “fle points out that the Brahmanas and the 
Upanigads speak of two distinct entities. The Upanisads are the most im- 
portant portion of the Veda. The purport of the Upanisads is not action but 
Brahman ; they teach us the method of realising the Brahman as the self. 
The Brahmanas and the Mantras are secondary in their significance. They 
are not organically and directly connected with the theme of the Upanisads. 
The Purva Mimamsi has nothing to do with Uttara (भावाच्च. Ceremonial 
purity and ethical excellence may at best help the spiritual aspirant. They 
are not substitutes for Brahman. Nor can Brahman be realised by their 
help. They purify the mind. Brahman-realisation can only be achieved by 
Jina (ie. knowledge) and not by action, 

Further, Sankara points out that his Brahman is not the void of the 
Buddhists. The Brahman of Sankara is the positive existent without 
which there would be no universe. It is the substrate underlying the whole 
world of phenomena. Spiritual realisation negates the phenomenal through 
the affirmation of the real. The Advaitin denies only names and forms but 
not that which appears under their guise. The reality of the real is expe- 
rienced. The Advaitin negates only distinction (bheda), the Buddhist negates 
it as well as the distincts.! There is nothing permanent and stable underlying 
the flux of the universe for Buddha. Such a position is refuted by Sankara 
in extenso in the second chapter of his commentary on the Vedanta Sitras. 
The central reality, Brahman, is posited by scripture and realised by the 

It may be of some interest here to note that some of our modern inter- 
preters of Vedanta have tried to equate Advaita and Buddhism. They point 


1. "A. कनक मं Indian Philosophy, of Indian Philosophy, HIRIYANNA, pp. 336-337 
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out that Buddha could by no possible means have preached an arid and bar- 
ren nihilism to the folk of his day. It is psychologically impossible to be- 
lieve that Buddha should have enjoyed the popularity he did if he had merely 
preached nihilism. Professor RADHAKRISHNAN argues that Buddha did af- 
firm a central reality and negated only the phenomenal self. Further, he 
asserts that the silence of Buddha is significant of the truth that final truths 
cannot be expressed. The Professor concludes that it is to mistake the stature 
of Buddha to treat him as a nihilist. 

However interesting such an exposition might be we do not find sanction 
for it in Advaita literature. Every Advaita thinker has clearly pointed out 
that there is vital difference between Advaita and Buddhism. The modem 
interpreters of Buddhism do not find any support in the view held by the 

»/ PPonents of Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. R&amanuja and Madhva 
have styled Sankara a pracchanna Bauddhe, a Bauddha incognito. But they 
do not hold the view that Buddha did affirm a central reality. Vedantins 
of all shades of thought are one in affirming the nihilism of Buddha. 

IIL. 

Brahman is the central reality of Advaita, It is the supreme spirit, 
consciousness and intelligence. Revealed scripture is the final authority for 
the existence of Brahman. Brahman is not an object of knowledge. It is 
knowledge itself. There is nothing beside it. It cannot be described in the 
terms of any other than itself. It is not a relatum in the relational process 
of knowledge. It cannot be the content of any cognition without losing its 
selfhood. 1६ is self-manifest and self-luminous. The instruments of know- 
ledge (parménas) can only tell us negatively what Brahman is. There is no 
knowing Brahman ; there is only being Brahman. It can only be known in 
3 non-relational form. Brahman-intuition is not a cognition in the form of a 
subject and object relation. It is an experience, gifted to the disciplined souls 
who have purified their minds by the performance of scripture-ordained duties 
and concentrated on scripture-thought reality. Brahman is one without a 
second. Outside Brahman there is nothing. Inference and perception sub- 
stantiate the truth established by scripture. 

The establishment of Brahman on the authority of the scripture appears 
unphilosophical at first sight.1 But in reality it is not so Supreme authority 
is not claimed for all scriptures as such. Purportful scripture alone is said 
to be authoritative and not the rest. Scripture is a cogent array of words. 
It has to be interpreted by an intelligent agent. There are certain approved 
determinative marks of purport adopted by the Vedintins for the interpre- 
tation of scripture. They are 

1. The harmony of the initial and concluding passages 

3. Novelty - 

4. Fruitfulness ; 


f 


eee 
1. Bhamati, Introduction by 5. 5. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI pp. 13-15. 
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9. Glorification by eulogistic passages and condemnation by deprecatory 
passages ; 

6. Intelligibility in the light of reasoning. 

The application of reason is apparently only one of the marks of purport, 
In reality reason plays a much more important part than is formally avowed. 
In fact reason steps in at every stage. When we have to seftle the introduct- 
ory and concluding passage, reason has to help us in the choice, It is reason 
that helps us to distinguish the intermediary and the secondary Passages and, 
it 15 again reason that has to point out which repetition is burportful and 
which is not. The really novel has to be ascertained by reason. “So the 
authoritarianism of Advaita is only unphilosophical on the face of it involving 
as it does the abundant exercise of reason.....In the end reason itself has 
to judge when it conflicts with scripture and when it does not ". 


IV. 

The Brahman of Advaita is not the creator of the universe in the sense 
that a potter creates a pot. Sankara does not uphold the creationist theory. 
The non-existent can never be created out of anything. Sankara attacks the 
intelligibility of the category, causation. If the effect were really non-existent 
prior to its creation as the Nyaya school holds, no agency whatever could 
bring it about, any more than a thousand craftsmen could turn blue into 
yellow or extract oil from sand. The Sankhyan after criticising the Nyaya 
position points out that the effect is found in a potential form in the use. 
The effect is merely a transformation of the cause. The effect is not non- 
existent prior to the cause. It is not brought into existence de novo. We 
always seek the appropriate cause for the appropriate effect. One who wants 
curds seeks milk and not water. It is unintelligible do say that the effect is 
non-existent prior to its creation. The cause which is an existent cannot 
have any kind of intelligible relation with a non-existent effect. The cause- 
effect phenomenon is essentially a relation. Relation obtains only between 
two existents and not between an existent and a non-existent. If relation is 
denied between cause and effect the category itself bcomes unintelligible. 

Sankara refutes the theory of the Sankhyans ie., transformation. ‘The 
Sankhyan explanation that the effect is merely a transformation of the cause 
fares no better at the hands of Sankara. Granted that causation is manifes- 
tation, is this existent or not ? If this is already existent the causal operation 
is superfluous. If it is not existent then there will have to be a cause of the 
manifestation and that in its turn will need another cause. Thus we shall 
have an endless series of causes. Thus it is clear that the conception of cause 
is fundamentally unintelligible. Becoming has to be explained. In the pro- 
of explanation either it leaves the problem untouched or explains it away 
altogether. The problem is how A (the cause) becomes B (the effect). If 
they are identical there is no becoming. If cause and effect are really dif- 
ferent we cannot establish any relation between them. It is open to us to 
say that it is an identity-in-difference relation. The cause A and the effect 
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B are partially identical and partially different. This fares no better. In 
so far as the identity element is concerned there is no becoming ; in so far as 
they are different there is no relation possible between them. So the Advai- 
tin concludes that cause and effect are identical in their They appear 
as cause and effect. Cause and effect are illusory manifestations of Brahman. 
Brahman is neither the cause of the world nor is it transformed into the 
world. It is in no way connected with the world of plurality. It never be- 
comes anything. It 1s the perfect being.* 
V. 

The negative description of Brahman attempted by the Advaitin is not 
without its logic. The whole of Advaita dialectics rests on two general 
postulates : 1. the sian real is never sublated ; and 2. the absolutely 
unreal 8 never cognised. “The example of the absolutely real is Brahman, 
and examples of the absolutely unreal are the barren woman's son and the 
horns of a hare. In between these two categories the whole world of plura- 
lity is caught. The world of plurality which we perceive, manipulate and 
live in 15 neither real nor unreal. In deep sleep we experience at least a 
temporary sublation of the plural universe. As it is sublated, the universe 
is not real. It is not unreal, because it is cognised ; nor is it real and unreal 
because such a definition violates the law of contradiction. It is this indeter- 
minable nature of the universe as real or unreal that is connoted by the term 
Maya, The Advaitin points out that all the categories of finite relational 
knowledge are applicable only to the universe which is indeterminable. Prah- 
man cannot be adequately known in its true self with the help of the finite 
categories. The application of the finite categories is restricted to the world 
of plurality. The absolutely real Brahman loses its selfhood when it becomes 
an object of rational knowledge. So no precication in respect of Brahman is 
intelligible because there is nothing real besides itself. The Upanisadic descrip- 
tions of Brahman in terms of knowledge, bliss and infinitude should not be 
interpreted as predicates. Brahman is not one who has infinite knowledge, 
infinite bliss, but is knowledge and bliss itself. The predicates attributed to 
Brahman in the Upanisads should be interpreted in the sense of identity. 
With reference to Brahman the import of propositions is identity and not 
predication. All the attributes of which the scriptures speak with reference 
to Brahman ought to be carefully scanned. Some of them are qualifications 
per aceidens. It is the weakness of finite cognition to compare the infinite 
and refer to it in terms of the finite. It is Meaningless to refer to Brahman 
as the good or the truthful. it is the final truth and it is absurd to refer to 
‘the final truth as truthful. It is the highest utility and the highest good 
Predications have no meaning with reference to Brahman because it is per- 
fect. There can be no purpose or progress for the perfect. Progress and 
perfection are in Brahman and not out of it, Brahman does not admit of 
substrate-attribute relation. It does not admit of the relation between the 


th Saikhyakarika edited by §. S. SURYANARAYANA Sasrat pp. 28-32 (2nd edi 
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part and the whole. It is the end as well as the means. So it is spoken of 
as the impartite one. It is these logical difficulties that prevented Sankara 
from attributing creation and other activities to Brahman. 

VI. 

The entire Universe of plurality on Advaita hypotheses is neither created 
by Brahman nor is the transformation of Brahman. It is an illusory mani- 
festation of Brahman. The central problem of Advaita is “how does this 
illusory manifestation take place and why does it take place?" The straight 
answer to this question is the most inexplicable knotty expression Maya (ie., 
Nescience). It is this nescience that is responsible for the plurality we per- 
ceive. It has two functions. It obscures the substrate ic. Brahman and 
projects in its place the world of plurality, “ Suppression precedes substitu- 
tion”, Thus plurality is due to the projecting and the obscuring effects of 
nescience. This nescience is indeterminable. It is not definable in terms 
of anything. It is the material cause of the world of plurality. The juris- 
diction of nescience is so complete that it only leaves Brahman out. Finite 
cognition and the categories of such cognition, the instruments of human 
knowledge, import of scriptures, etc. are all products of nescience. Nescience 
is represented as a positive beginningless entity. Nescience itself is illusory and 
it 15 sublated. 

The Advyaitin’s concept of nescience has been submitted to a great deal 
of criticism. The law of excluded middle is the tool with which the Advaitin 
is attacked. The world is spoken of by the Advaitin as illusory. Is 
that illusion illusory? If the illusoriness of the universe is itself an illu- 
sion then the world becomes real because of the cancellation of the two nega- 
tions. If the illusoriness of the universe is real there is a contradiction for 
the Advaita doctrine that there is only one reality. The resourceful Advaitin 
finds his way out of the dilemma. He does say that the illusoriness of the 
universe is illusory. He urges the possibility that a qualification can apply 
not only to something cther, viz., the subject, but aleo to itself. Tlusorines: 
is only a predicate of illusion just as reality is said to be real. It would be 
unintelligible to say that a predicate cannot qualify itself. To those of the 
dualist persuasion this might seem a paradox. 

Our very knowledge is a paradox for the fellowing reasons? We cannot 
have knowledge of the unknown since there can be no activity in respect of 
what is unknown nor can knowledge be of the known, because we never try 
to know the known. If it be contended that it is of the partly known, then 
does the cognitive activity apply to the known part or the unknown? In 
either case we have the same difficulty. Because of this paradox we do not 
conclude that knowledge is perfect. We understand that at the root of finite 
cognition and knowledge there is the core of unintelligibility. We conclude 
that relational knowledge of the finite is not perfect and it is only an appearance 

1, Siddhantalesasaigraha, Introduction, pp. 48-51. 

2. Cf. Advaita and the Concept of Progress, 5. 5, SURYANARAYANA छाप, 
pp. 14-15, 
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of the perfect knowledge that is Brahman. Because of this central paradox 
in all finite activity and the irreducible unintelligibility thereof, the Advaitin 
does not commit himself to any definite description about the world of plura- 
lity. He does not recklessly repudiate. He is a sceptic and not a dogmatist. 
By the very use of the categories of logic he points out the rift in the lute. 
The great lesson of Advaita logic is that it exposes the clay-footed nature of 
logic. The Advaitin is not out to demonstrate this or that. He points out 
that every other position held by the opponent is untenable. If the Advaitin 
occasionally attempts a definition to establish the nature of the function of 
nescience it is only an act of conformity to the intellectual climate of the age. 

Another usual objection raised against nescience is its practical efficiency 
Nescience as described by the Advaitin is indeterminable. How can the in 
determinable be practically efficient ? The Advaitin holds that practical effi- 
ciency belongs only to the indeterminable and finite world. Practical efficien- 
cy is not attributed to Brahman. The absolutely real is perfect, partless, and 
free from change. Hence there can be no activity or efficiency in respect of 
it. As the world of plurality is short of this reality, it has practical efficiency 

How can the cognition generated by the nescience-tainted pr lead 
us to Brahman-intuition ? To this the Advaitin replies that error is oftentimes 
the gateway to truth. The pramane that makes known an object need not 
be as teal as the object, Dream experiences produce practical physiological 
effects on the dreamer, The phenomenal praménea can point to the absolutely 
real. In scientific thought we find erroneous hypotheses lead us to valid 
theories. So the illusory nature of the Pramana is no obstacle for us to know 
the truth. Just as the bamboo in the forest which sets fire to the whole forest 
burns itself along with the forest, so does the illusory final knowledge 
destroy other illusions and itself. The image of a person reflected in a 
mirror is not real but still it serves as the means of showing to us the defects 
In our face. Error and delusion have their own utility, The world of plura- 
lity 15 not entirely real or unreal. Hence it is described as Anirvacaniya. 

The two realms set up by Advaita namely the phenomenal and the nou 
menal must somehow be shown to be continuous. Without such a synop- 
tic view it would be unintelligible to maintain that the world is an illusory 
manifestation of Brahman. “ From the empirical to the real, from the appear- 
ance to the absolute a passage is either possible or is not. If not, the absolutist 
philosophy of Sankara is an irrelevant nightmare.” The appearance of this 
world of plurality is the appearance of the real. There is a continuity between 
the phenomenal and the noumenal. The relative reality of the phenomenal 
world is derived from the absolutely real and is reducible ultimately to the 
absolute. The ground and consequent relation cannot be urged into service 
to explain the relation between the absolute and the appearance. 








1. Advaitavidyamukura, ५. ५. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI Journal of Oriental Re- 
search, Madras, X, p. 286 


2. Am Advaitin's Plea jor Continuity, 5. 5. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI, Journal 
of the Madras University, Vol. K, No. 1. 
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VII. 

An extreme wing of Advaita holds the view that there is only one nes- 
cience and that nescience reflects Brahman and as soon as that reflected 
soul attains release there is the destruction of the nescience. On this view 
there exists only one Jiva (soul). The presence of other Jivas bound as well 
as released is compared to the dreams of the single Jiva. Such a radical 
solipsistic view is not acceptable to the majority of Advaitins. Besides, scrip- 
ture declares that there are released as well as bound souls. So a plurality of 
nesciences is posited. It is the difference between the various mesciences that 
accounts for the variety of finite individuals. Sankara seems to approve the 
positing of a plurality of nesciences 

The school that holds that there is only one Jiva is of opinion that Brah 
man is the locus as well as the content of nescience. Nescience ८ ` be 
located in the inert or have the inert for content. This school goes by the 
name ‘“Ekajivavada 

But the majority of Advaitins posit a plurality of nesciences. The con- 
tent of nescience is Brahman and its locus is Jiva. It may be objected that 
Jiva cannot come into existence without the functioning of nescience and 
nescience cannot be located in its own product, Jiva. There is thus the charge 
of reciprocal dependence urged against the Advaitin. The Advaitin finds a 
way out of this fix by positing the beginningless nature of the interaction of 
nescience and Jivahood (soulhood). The Advaitin says that there was 
no time when there was no Jiva or nescience. If it still be urged that such 
a relation of dependence between nescence and Jiva 1s unintelligible the re- 
solute Advaitin admits the charge. It is im the very nature of nescience to 
be ultimately unintelligible. Why expect intelligibility in the case of nescience 
which is indeterminable ? 

Though nescience is located in the Jiva it does not belong to Jiva. Its 
content is Ivara. The content is also the controller. Ignorance may be 
located in me, but I am not the controller of my ignorance, though there 1s 
the empirical usage to the effect that the ignorance is mine. Ivara is the 
controller, 1.6., the arch-juggler (mdyin) of nescience. He creates the whole 
universe with nescience as the material cause. The soul does not create the 
uNnIverse. 

According to some Advaitins Brahman is reflected in Maya (primal 
nescience) as Iévara while the Jivas are reflections of Brahman in Avidya 
(secondary nescience). Such a view makes [पा have nothing in common 
with the Jivas. 





VIII. 
There is another view that establishes an organic relation between the 
Jivas and Ivara. The possibility of mescience presupposes two conditions. 


It has for its content ISvara and its locus is Jiva. When the individual soul's 
searience ig removed he becomes one with ISvara and does not become Brah- 
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Brahman. Ivara automatically ceases to exist, On this view Isvara is 
reflected in the various nesciences. Jivas are the reflections of 15४98. If it 
be contended, on the ground that nescience has no quality or visible form, 
that reflection for it is impossible, the Advaitin explains the fact with the 
help of an analogy. Just as ether which is infinite and all-pervasive is con- 
fined in objects like pot, so is the Jiva a delimited form of Brahman. This 
is called the Avaccheda view. 


IX. 

The central import of Advaita is the identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman. The category of difference is refuted elaborately. The great Ad- 
vatin Mandana with an unsurpassed logical acumen has set out the dialec- 
tic of difference. He has established that identity is the ‘only ‘inte]ligible 
Concept. 

The central prama@na for the Advaitin to establish identity is scripture, 
He points out that scripture declares the identity in unequivocal terms. Scrip- 
ture no doubt has to be interpreted according to the determinative marks of 
purport. The famous Chandogya Sruti points out and identifies the reality 
of Brahman with that of the self (that thou art Oh Svetaketu). This 
teaching is repeated nine times to show that it is important and that it 15 
the primary purport. This identity with Brahman is not known through 
ordinary experience as the heat of the fire or the price of bread. It is novel 
and made known by scripture: so the scriptural declaration is not a mere 
restatement. Hence it is purportful and novel. It js fruitful also because 
the knowledge of identity helps us to pass beyond the travail of transmigration 
The knowledge of this identity is praised and its opposite deprecated and this 
stands to reason. From this it follows that the central purport of scripture 
when interpreted according to determinative marks of purport is identity. 

In the Upanisads there are several other passages pointing out difference 
as the central relation between Brahman and the individual. These Snutis 
have difference as their purport. The Advaitin explains these passages as 
elaborating the phenomenal sense with a view to refute it later. Their 
purport is not ultimately real. The bheda érutis ( scripture which has dif- 
ference for its purport) are mere elaborations to be refuted by the ultimately 
real import of scriptures that declare identity as their purport. 

Perception seems to go against Advaita. Perception points out a world 
of plurality with distinct objects differing from one another. How can scrip- 
ture go against the conclusions of the basic instrument of knowledge, percep- 
ton ? 

_ The Advaitin meets the argument in two ways. No doubt perception 
18 Our first instrument of knowledge. From this, it by no means follows that 
perception is unsublatable. It is no doubt the first instrument of knowledge 
but not basic. There are cases where the ition derived through a sub- 
sequent pramana arises only by sublating the cognition derived from the 
prior premaéna. Scriptural knowledge arises by sublating the cognition de 
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It is an inde- 





rived through perception. It is not dependent on perception 
pendent pramana. 

The Advaitin grants only relative reality to the cognitions derived through 
perception. Anything short of Brahman is relatively real. 

Mandana points out that perception does not cognise difference. The 
argument is as follows: Difference is a relation. It needs two relata for 
its existence. The principal argument is this. (1) Is difference the nature 
of the things, (2) or is it an attribute of them? If it were the nature of 
things there could be no things to be different. If any one were to point out 
to a single thing that would break up into a number of things, because differ- 
ence is of its nature. Thus the process goes on endlessly and it would not 
even rest with the primal atom. Hence there would be no single thing. So 
difference cannot be the nature of things. 

Nor can difference be the attribute of the relata. If difference is the 
attribute of things is the attribute different from its substrate, or is it of its 
very nature? If the attribute is different from the substrate we have three 
units : (i) the substrate, (ii) the difference which 18 its attribute, and (iii) 
the difference of the attribute from the substrate. When we start enquiring 
into the relation of this difference to the substrate on one hand and the 
attribute on the other we are condemned to an infinite regress, Thus the 
category of difference turns out ultimately to be unintelligible. At best it can 
give us appearance and not truth. To use the words of Bradley it is “a 
makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most necessary but in the 


The Advaitin does not rest satisfied with the refutation of the category 
of difference, Those who reject difference take to the doctrine of identity-in- 
difference. The Advaitin is not fascinated by the concrete universal. The 
objective idealism of Bosanquet fares no better at the hands of the Advaitin., 
The Advaitin no doubt admits that identity and difference are juxtaposed 
in experience, The mere fact of their presence in experience does not warrant 
their ultimate reality. The categories accepted in experience are by no means 
very critical. To say that identity and difference exist together does not make 
both of them real. The great Advaitin Mandana directs his attack against 
the identity-cum-difference school. The nerve of the argument is as follows : 
“A crown and a bracelet are different and yet non-different, different as 
products but non-different in respect of their material cause that is gold 
But if they are really non-different he who wants a crown must be 
satisfied with a bracelet. If we maintain that there 18 difference between 
crown and bracelet then there must be difference between bracelet and gold 
also since crown and gold are non-different. Because of the difference bet 
ween the crown and the bracelet he who wants the first does not want the 
second ; why should it not be that he wants it too because of their non-differ- 
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ence?" Such in bare outline is the criticism of the view of difference-cum 
non-difference ; (Bheda-abheda). Identity in difference tums out only to 
be a device for self-deception through insufficient analysis. 

The path to reach the absolute can be represented in the form of a dia- 
lectical argument: “ abhydropapavadabhyam nisprapajicam prapaiicyate.” 
That is, it is a dialectic process whereby the distinctionleseness of knowledge 
through the agency of nescience passes through determinations which in turn, 
are withdrawn. There is first the superimposition of plurality on Brahman 
and then the withdrawal thereof. Superimposition and sublation are the two 
acts that lead the Advatin to Moksa or self-realisation. The non-dualist can- 
not afford to despise the world and ignore it. “To ignore the world is not 
identical with being ignorant of it.” There is no short-cut to realisation 
excepting through the superimposition and the withdrawal thereof. The spirit 
must go forth and come with enriched experience. It must know the perils 
and pass through the vale of tears. The Advaitin's progress to Moksa is 
through experience of plurality and then sublation.2 


The spiritual aspirant after release has necessanly to undergo the moral 
training imposed by scriptures. Some Advaitins are of opinion that 
ethical excellence and ceremonial purity are not directly contributory to spiri- 
tual realisation. Morality and ritual help the soul to acquire calmness neces 
sary for Vedantic study. Sankara in his commentary requires the spiri- 
tual aspirant to acquire the eligibility for Vedantic enquiry. There are cer- 
tain specified necessary preliminaries. They are the discrimination of the 
fleeting from the permanent, non-attachment to results here and hereafter. 
the qualities of calmness, equanimity, contentment, etc. and the desire for 
release. Ethical excellence is necessary for the Advaitin 35 an inevitable 
step in his path to perfection. Final realisation is through the knowledge of 
the identity of Brahman and the soul. After acquiring the necessary 
moral excellence the spiritual aspirant takes to the uninterrupted meditation 
and contemplation of the only scripture-taught-real, the one without a second. 
Such a contemplation leads to the final intuition. The final intuition results 
according to one school of Advaita directly from the non-dual texts and accord- 
ing to another is perceived by the internal organ menes. It is a non-relational 
type of knowledge. It is a sort of a mental perception. It is an immediate 
experience and an indeterminate cognition. It is comparable to the cognition 
of the child in the pre-relational stage. Two elements are common between 
the child's pre-relational cognition and Brahman-intuition. They are im- 
mediacy and the non-attributive nature of the cognition. The child's cogni- 
tion returns to the relational level as it grows but Brahman-intuition never 
returns to the relational level 
न~ it 

1 Bhamati, Introduction, pp. 19-21, 

^ Advaita and the Concept of Progress, pp, 18-19. 
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The final intuition has the capacity to destroy itself as well as ne 
Just as when the powder of the clearing-nut is mixed up with muddy water to 
precipitate the mud, that powder itself does not require any other precipitate, 
so does Brahman-intuition destroy itself as well as nescience 

The final realisation, 1.6, Brahma-sdksatkdra is not anything novel or 
a new creation. It is the realisation of the potential nature of the spirit. It 
18 just like the forgoten golden ornament round one’s own neck. The realisation 
of the Advaitin is not merely intended for a sect or a group. It is not the close 
privilege of the intellectual. If Sankara denied to the Sidra the eligibility of 
the study of Vedanta he did it not to exclude him from Brahman-realisation. 
He allowed and approved of other easier means for the Sidra to realise 
Brahman. The path to spiritual realisation is not one mechanical route for 
all. All the buds do not give rise to the same flower, The different spiritual! 
aspirants follow different techniques. Advaita posits realisation as possible 
for all. Release, being the manifestation of one’s own nature and nothing 
adventitious, cannot be denied or withheld from anyone. It is the natural 
birthright of every soul. “ Universal salvation is not only a possibility but 
a logical necessity for Advaita”. Some souls might attain release soon and 
others might take a longer time. As long as there is going to be a single un- 
released soul there is bound to be the existence of nescience. The presence of 
nescience is enough preventive of self-realisation. As soon as each soul rea- 
lises the self it becomes one with ISvara and not Brahman. Brahman-rea- 
lisation is achieved only when all the souls realise their true nature. Reali- 
sation of Brahman is a social activity. It is not the purely personal concern 
of each individual. The Advaita doctrine of universal salvation answers the 
persistent claims of individuality and social duty put forward by the modern 
sociologist. The final release of an individual is bound up with the release 
of others. Hence the necessity to help the other souls to attain release. 








ALT. 


Another interesting concept of Advaita is Jivan-mukti. The individual 
soul obtains release though he is embodied. The physical body has no effect 
on the soul. The main reason for formulating Jiven-mukti is the need for 
reliable teachers who can teach Advaita experience from self-knowledge. 
Some are of opinion that the projective energy of nescience is separated from 
the obscuring energy in the released soul. Some others refer to Jivan-mukti 
as release in a figurative sense. 

Realisation is not mere absence of misery. It has a positive element 
also in it, i.e., happiness. It is saf (the real), cif (consciousness) and dnanda 
(bliss). The self in Advaita is not sublated by any other expe 
because sublation itself 1s an experience. Non-contradiction and coherence 
are two tests by which we judge reality. The two are the negative and posi 
tive aspects of the one and the same principle. It is self-manifest. Descartes 
was right in so far as he pointed out that thinking implies a thinker (cogito 
ergo sum). Sankara’s description of the self is a step in advance of 
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Descartes. Descartes tdentifics self with one aspect of experience namely the 
experiencer. Safkara indentifies the self with experience in all its aspects. 

The path to Brahman-realisation is not purely intellectual. Truth being 
a perfect orb we are bound to encompass it sooner or later. Intellectual 

athods mught help us to reach Brahman sooner, but it does not follow from 

this that the melting of the heart in devotion or the dedication of self to service 
15 any less important a method to reach Brahman. No spiritual pontiff can 
afford to declare a monopoly for Brahman-realisation. Prescribed modes and 
paths are all right in their own place. They are merely guides and should not 
dominate us. The great Advaita thinker Madhusidana has propounded 
that through Bhakti Advaita realisation can be had. It is mtellectual 
bias that has led to us speak in disparaging terms about emotion 
The central thesis of Prof. MacMurray that emotion has a rationality of its 
own 15 not without its use to Advaita. There is merely an ancient and irra- 
tional prejudice against emotion and will. ‘“ The melting of the heart in love 
is not less noble than the expansion of it in wisdom and the transcendence of 
the gulf between the agent and his action is not less noteworthy than the 
transcendence between seer and seer. in knowledge. The man who trades in 
concepts is not intrinsically superior to him who trades in sounds and 
colours. The beatific vision may come through artistic as through intellectual 
channels and the truly moral man, who has lost all thought of himself in the 
narrow sense is not necessarily farther from realisation than the artist or the 
philosopher. The utmost that an intellectual can claim is that in some cases he 
is a quicker guide.” The significant contribution of post-Sankara thinkers to 
Advaita is that the philosophy of non-dualism should look for an “ integrity 
of synthesis rather than an intellectual dominance 

The released soul of Advaita would be an artist in the supreme 
sense of the term. His activity in life would be like the ideal creation of art. 
It would be spontaneous and unmotivated. It would be free from the calculus 
of profit and loss. There would be no purposive calculation or mechanical 
impulsion for his act. His activities are the fruit of the play instinct. It 
15 त. He is not bound by the laws of safety. He needs no laws and is a 
law unto himself. There is nothing outside him, because he is the supreme 
spirit. 





A NARRATIVE & CRITICAL HISTORY OF ADEN # 
By 
ABDULLA YAQUB KHAN 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANCIENT ADEN 
4. ADEN INHABITED BY ICHTHYOPHAGI. 

Who first inhabited Aden is a very difficult problem for historians to 
solve: but we hazard a theory based upon some authentic works of the 
Greeks such as those of Arnian, Diodorus, and others. 

At that period Aden might have been inhabitated by Ichthyophagi,' or 
fish-eaters. According to Arrian the shores of the Red Sea from the coast of 
Hejaz and beyond Aden, were occupied by these savages in the time of 
Cyprus the Great (B.c. 553) ; and according to Gibbon it could hardly be 
believed that cannibals were left in the reign of Justinian, (A.p. 527).* Diodorus 
describes these savages as hairy all over except the head and cloathed with 
the skins of fishes.* | 

These aboriginals were seen in A.D. 1838, one year before the capture 
of Aden by the British by Lieut. Wellsted who travelled around the coast of 
Arabia. He remarks :-- On the Arabian and Nubian coasts we found a race 
of fishermen which bear the general designation of Huteimi, and from the simi 
larity of their habits, are, I have little doubt, a remnant of the Ichthyophagi 
described so minutely by Diodorus Seculus.”' These fish-eaters must have been 
driven away, in the course of time, from the shores of Aden to the further 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf and the Red Sea, up to the littorals of Africa, 
in order to make room for the more civilised races inhabiting Aden 


CHAPTER VII. 


ANCIENT ADEN. 
5. THE ANCIENT HINDUS AND ADEN 


According to accounts given in the ancient books of the Hindus known as 
Puranas, a certain branch of the Hindus called the Pingacsha, or the Yellow 
Hindus migrated in group into Arabia, Africa, and the countries adjacent to 


Copyright—A. 1. Alban. 
= Continued from January 1999 issue. | 
1. Just prior to the Christian era, the natives of the western shores of the 
Red Sea and beyond the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, as far as Socotra were known 


to Roman writers as the Ichihyephagi or fish-eaters. 
2. GIBBON, Decline & Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. ४, 9. 210, f.n (Dents). 


3. CHRICHTON, Arabia, Vol II, 9. 82. 
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the Nile, and some of them remained for a considerable time on the coast of 
Yemen. Another famous tribe known as Rhadamanthus reigned in Arabia. 
But the most wonderful of all these Hindu sea-farers were the Senchadwipa, 
or the dwellers in the caves made of shells, who occupied the whole of the 
western shores of the Red Sea. It is probable that many of these daring 
Hindu tribes also migrated to the eastern shores including Aden. The Hindu 
Temple at Aden dedicated to the goddess Amba-Bhaveni, is considered to be 
an ancient monument. And is it surprising that these Pmigacsha, Rhadaman 
thi, or the Sanchadwipa, may have had something to do with this sacred place 
of the Hindus in Aden which is of unsuspected antiquity ? 

Both the Hindus and the Arabs were renowned commercial nations from 
remote period of history and were the first to convey to the western world, 
the gold, ivory and perfumes of India, as well as the fragrant wood 
known 35 alluwiwa in Arabia and aguru in Sanskrit. It is probable too that 
a part of the ancient Arabian idolatory may have been derived from the 
Hindus.* 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RATTLING OF WEAPONS AT THE GATE OF ADEN 


The rattling of steel; the showers of poisoned arrows: the slinging of 
missiles and the cleaving of the battle-axes ; the crushing maces : the thrusting 
swords ; the cutting sabres and the cracking of firearms that Aden had wit- 
messed in the course of its history will not fail to excite the curiosity 
of the reader. Sure enough, none can dispute the fact that wars and victories 
have, for the greater part, built up the fabric of world history. Our 
present day history would have been listless and dull, and different nations 
would have stagnated root and all, had not wars been waged and countries 
conquered by more progressive and virile races. It was the conquering ambi- 
tion—that dominating factor in the building of a nation—which gave an 
impetus to the invention of weapons either for the protection or invasion of 
countries. Verily man has been created with a warring instinct—an instinct 
that pushed civilisation down to barbarism, And who has not realised this 
fact when in September 1938, the mere mention of WAR instilled terror into 
the hearts of many brave nations. War has been averted, yet war is inevi- 
table. Civilisation must one day succumb at the altar of barbarism. 

A vivid picture of the ancient theatres of war and the manner in which 
battles were fought at diverse periods of history will be better portrayed if 
the weapons used by the conquering nations from time to time against Aden, 
are described here. It is, however, not proposed to attempt within the limited 
space of this paper, a comprehensive thesis on Arab or foreign weapons used 
in the conquest of Aden. The following sketch, it is hoped, may help the 
reader to depict the battle-scenes of this historical port upto the year of its 
capture by the British, (a.p. 1839). 
= ee eS 1011 
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1. MILITARY EDUCATION OF THE ARABS 


The modern world has at its disposal a variety of toys for educating the 
young in the profession of arms; but the Arab child long ago received his 
military education when quite young, not through the medium of innocent 
devices, but by actual demonstration. He was taught how to throw the 
jerid, (a kind of dagger), how to use the lence, how to draw the sword, and 
the bettle-axe, and to practise a sort of mounted archery. The military 
institutions of Arabia were essentially chivalric. Youths of rank, as soon as 
they became qualified, were admitted to the circle of warriors and the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges of that class. Like the knights of Europe they con 
sidered war as the only occupation in which they could engage without the 
loss of prestige.? 


II. METHOD OF WAR. 


The tribe was led into the field by the chief, and a war was often decided 
by single combat between two champions selected by both parties to avoid 
seless bloodshed. A due subordination to the chief of the tribe was main- 
tained ; but there existed a spirit of comradeship among the members which 
secured mutual support in battle. The banner of the tribe was the rallying point ; 
but when a prodigious effort was to be made, a young and beautiful maiden on 
horseback took its place, so that by her presence she might incite the warriors 
to the performance of such acts of valour as the occasion should demand. 

The warriors were mounted on horses or light camels, so the movements 
were made with rapidity, and the most vigilant circumspection was necessary 
on the part of the menaced tribe to avert the danger of surprise. In addition 
to the ordinary precautions, four scouts were sent out occasionally in different 
directions, who applied their ears to the ground to detect the approach of 
the enemy from afar. In these forays the capture of a mare was considered 
9 great achievement, and, when horses and camels were surrendered in a 
battle, the lives of the owners were spared agreeably to Arab custom: but 
prisoners of war were generally stripéd of their clothes, put in irons, and 
otherwise harshly used, till an exorbitant price was paid for their ransom or 
even beheaded. This was also the fate of a whole tribe, when it fell into 
the power of another and a stronger tribe. 

The Arab is a good horseman, swift of foot, expert in handling his arms, 
and is reckoned a good marksman. Ludovico Varthema, the Venetian travel- 
ler of the 16th century bears a striking testimony to the proficiency of the 
Arabs in the use of the bow. He saw an Arab take one of his slaves and 
place a pomegranate on his head, and make him stand at a distance of twelve 
or fifteen paces from him, and at the second tral strike off the pomegranate 
with an errow from a bow.* During the time of the Ayyubite sovercignty 














1. CHESNEY, Expedition to the Tigris & Euphrates, Vol. 1, p. 693. 
2. See page 103 below. 
3. Jones & Bapcer, Varthema, p. 19. 
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one Amar Alauddin Kesh-Dughdi organised the forces of the Sultan of Yemen 
on the model of the Egyptian armiea. He established wings on the right 
and left flanks. He made slave-guards mount by sound of the trumpet, 
forming among them a corps of batile-axe men 


111. ARMS & ARMOUR. 


The changes that have taken place in the weapons of offence and defence 
of the Arabs are not so marked as those which characterise the modem 
destructive armaments of the civilised world. The crude implements of the 
Dark Age are innocuous when matched with the mammoth guns of the present 
day. Where a single person was the victim of an errow or a sword, hundreds 
are now wounded and killed by a shell on the modern battle-field. The Arabs 
have of course not yet reached this stage of destructiveness: but they are 
fairly on its track. The Arabian desert has already begun to experience the 
vibration of automobiles and the nomadic wilderness of Arabia resounds with 
the thunder of the “ IRON HORSE.” 

ARRIAN and other ancient writers enumerated scimitars, jevelins, hatchets, 
knives, bows, and arrows, as weapons employed by the ancient Arabs. called 
the Sabaens, as articles of trade. The Sabaens were also celebrated for the 
manufacture of armour inlaid with gold.* Arrows, a jerid, (a lance) and 
a sling, were the Arab’s arms for distant warfare; while a scimitar, a long lance 
with a light bamboo shaft, a hanjar, (a dagger), and a battle-axe, were used 
at close quarters." 

Lance,’ sword, spear,® mace,’ arrow, cross-bow bolts? shield. sling,™! 
and coats of ऋक्षा," were freely used in battles fought in Aden and its neigh- 
bourhood. At a certain period we find the mention of breast-plates,’? chain. 
armour tune, helmets," and iron caps and coats of mail which either covered 
the whole body to the knees like a long gown or reached only to the waist.1 

1. Repuouse, Vol. I, p. 314. ५ 

2. CHESNEY, Vol, I, 7. 693. 

3. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 455. 

4, Kay, History of Yemen, p. 70 & Repuouse, History of the Resuli Dynasty 
of Yemen, Vol. I, p, 83. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Kay, 9. 84, Repuovse, II, p. 126. 

7. Ibid, 7. & & Cricnton, Vol. II, p. 357. 

8. Kay, p. 59; RepHouse, Vol. I, pp, 83 & 195, & Vol. II, p. 126. These 
arrows were of three different types known as mushab, neble, & siham. 

9. RepHouse, Vol. II, p. 240. 

10. Repwouse, Vol. I, p. 195. 

11. CHESNEY, Vol. I, p. 69, & Jones & BAncER, p. 64. 
12. Ibid. 

14. KYA, p. B4. 

14. Ibid, क. 60. 

15. CHRICHTON, Vol. II, p. 357. 

16. Jones & Bancer, 64. 
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This armour must have been introduced into Arabia by the Romans and the 
Persians, and as recently as 1927, a chained armoured tunic was brought 
from Yemen for sale to the Aden Historical Society's Museum. Chain 
armour of steel with iron helmets and padded armour made of soft leather, 
were occasionally seen in some parts of Nejd, as well as the adjoining territory 
of Yemen. The Arabs also carried a der! and short broad sword. A sling was 
also carried for the purpose of throwing stones stored in. turbans 
round their ६३05." Ballistas and catepults—the ancient military engines— 
were freely used in the defence of Aden. These engines were capable of 
hurling masses of huge stones. El-Khazraji in his History of the Rasuli 
Dynasty of Yemen, gives us an interesting account of a bellista that had to 
be carried from Aden to Taez in Yemen. I quote the passage :-- He," 
referring to Umar Balabal, the Governor of Taiz, a city in Yemen, “ had 
already sent to Aden a person to bring up the ballista and they brought some 
of its timbers by sea to Muza, and some of them by land on men's necks. 
When they brought the whole, they put it together and threw with it a num- 
ber of rocks." Imagine the huge number of timbers that was required for 
the making of a balliste, It is beyond doubt that throughout the 14th and 
111 centuries these crude engines were freely used side by side with swords. 
arrows, lances, darts and other primitive weapons : firearms being unknown 
at that period in Arabia. 

A striking feature of the cavalry of the Ayyubites was the conspicuous 
absence of camels at the time of their forays or battles, The cavalry was 
entirely composed of horses and camels‘ were mainly used for transport. 
Horses were in such abundance during the time of the Ayyubites that, ac- 
cording to Marco 70.0, they were exported in huge numbers from Aden to 
India and other, places,* 

A callous practice in which Arabs revelled and exulted was the carrying 
about of severed heads of their enemies with napkins turbaned on long spears 


1. CHESNEY, Vol. I, p. 669 

2. An ancient seaport at some distance from Mocha (in Yemen). The wonder 
is that it possesses no harbour, yet had a good roadstead and anchorage, and carried 
३ roaring trade at the time of Peripulus and was considered a mart of great trade. 
Owing to the receding of the sea, this port and that of Zaila, were abandoned, and 
Aden took their places. (See ScHorr, The Peripulus of the Erythraen see pp. 30-31, 
& PLAYFAIR, A History of Arabia Felix or Yemen, p. 20). 

3. RepHouse, Vol. IT, p. 15 

4. The Arabs had three different classes of camels and each class was employed 
for a distinct purpose. The camel used for heavy + Was known as लाड : 
the second was called delew! or saddlé camel, and was employed on journeys singly 
or with light caravans, and the third was known as hejin, which might be called 
the race-camel on account of its superiority of speed over the ordinary camel 
(CHESNEY, Vol. I, p. 583) 

5. This subject will be discussed in the chapter relating to The Ayyvubites in 


Aden. 
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spectacle, followed by a band composed of bagpipe, cymbals and a 
trumpet playing a victorious march.2 

Arms may be considered as an indispensable part of the dress of the Arab, 
for he is seldom, if ever, without them. Even the ordinary bedouin of Lahej 
and the surrounding parts of Yemen, carry their jumbias (a curved dirk), 
day and night: but the neighbouring Arabs have been forbidden to enter 
Aden with these weapons. They consequently leave them in the charge of 
Aden Police at the Barrier Gate? Whatever the armour be, it is constantly 
worn by these nomads, for it is the custom of the Arab to be at all times fully 
prepared for hostilities: a feeling of security is almost unknown to him. 
In addition to the lence, he usually had a couple of javelins to hurl at his 
enemy when he was out of reach of his lance. The bow and arrow were 
freely used before the advent of steel weapons; but now they have become 
extinct. A highly curved sword was the common weapon. An iron mace 
bristling with pointed spikes at the lerger end was also an ordinary weapon 
of the bedouin ; but when this could not be procured, he contended himself 
with a short heavy stick having a large round knob at the extremily, which 
was generally ornamented with crude carvings. At close quarters this primi- 
tive weapon could deal a severe blow. In addition, the Arab was generally 
provided with a common sling for throwing stones, when game or the enemy, 
was at a distance. Crudity of the Arab weapon must have reached its zenith 
when tron-nails mounted on palm-sticks* were used in place of the lance. 
The ordinary weapon of an Arab was a bamboo lance ahout thirteen feet in 
length, ornamented with round tufts of black ostrich feathers. The point was 
tipped with iron usually square, and about eight inches long." Occasionally 
they were inlaid with gold and silver, but more often without any omamenta- 
tion. In striking they balanced it for sometime over their heads, and thrust 
forwards or backwards if hard pressed by an enemy.® 

During the time of Peripulus, the market-town of Muza was famous for 
the manufacture of hatchets, & daggers, which were exported to markets 
round the Red Sea coasts.* All over Yemen errows were commonly used, 
and occasionally showers of these primitive-bullets were sent over the gates 
of Aden. A graphic account is given in the following excerpt. “A number 
of the Imam’s troops were killed as also a party of the men of Aden. He 
broke up from before Aden on the 6th December 1387, as a man of his suite 
who was a valiant and enterprising horseman was wounded by an arrow at 
the very gaie of Aden, and died towards the close of the 09.5 





1. RepHovse, Vol. II, pp. 127 & 187. 

४... A police station midway between Aden and Sheikh Othman. The latter is 
about 81 miles from Crater. 

CHESNEY, Vol. I, p. 669 & Jones & BADGER p. 85, 

Kay, Yemen, 9. 82. 

CHESNEY, Vol. I, p. 669 

CHRICHTON, Vol. 11, p. 357. 

SCHOFF, Peripulus, pp, 28-20, 

REDHOUSE, Vol. II, p. 171. 
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Masrook, the viceroy of Yemen and a prominent figure in the Abyssinian 
history, was also killed by an काक of Wahraz, Commander of the Persian 
Army in Yemen,? in a battle fought near Aden2 

During the 16th century, we find the Arab using, at the time of a battle, 
a kind of rownd shield made of two pieces of cowhide fastened together, 
supported by rods to keep them straight. These were painted in the best 
possible way, and were as large as the bottom of a tub? But in the course 
of time, these shields gradually diminished in size and by the 19th century 
because so small that they could be slung on the back. The foot soldiers 
sometimes carried a small round target made of wild-ox hide and covered with 
Iron bars,* 

The Portuguese in their attack on Aden in Ap. 1513, used bowmen and 
muskeleers,° and men armed with short swords. bucklers, scaling ladders & 
darts ;* the Arabs retaliating with darts, arrows, short swords, lances and 
shields. The Portuguese felt the want of their lances, which they left behind, 
and were forced to retreat on account of the onslaught of the Arab lencers : 
their short swords and bucklers proving of no avail against the long lances of 
the Arabs. Gracia DeSouza, Commander of the Portuguese force while engaged 
in the attack on Aden, met the same fate as Masrook, Commander of the 
Abyssinian army, (A.D. 574). 

Although the Portuguese fleet was well equipped with heavy guns, yet 
they could not make use of them, owing to the proximity of the rampart 
to the sea shore and the impossibility of the war vessels venturing close to 
the shore for want of sufficient draught, the cannons and mortars, proving of 
no earthly use to them. Albuquerque, in his Commentaries, says: “... .all 
the scaling ladders were broken, and the wall was very lofty, and there was 
no means of scaling it nor place where the artillery could fire against it so 
as to effect a breach, because the tide water came up close to the spot.”* The 
Arabs, apart from their primitive weapons, possessed, at this period of history, 
cannons (mortar), and catapults, which were planted on the Sira Island 
and Jebel-en-Nuba,* respectively and used with deadly effect on the Portu- 


1. Caussin de Percival, Bombay Magazine, Vol. Il], p. 183, & WeicHt. 
Early Christummity in Arabia, p. 149. 


2, CHRICHTON, Vol. I, 9. 130. 

3. JONES & Bancer, Varthema, p. 64, CHESNEY, Vol. I, p. 669. 

4. Ibid. 

5. CHRICHTON, Vol. II, p. 357. a 

6. Birch, Commentaries of the Great Aljonoso Albuquerque, Vol. II, p. 17. 
7. Ibid, p. 18. 


The bucklers were made of cowhides like those used by the people of Malabar 
(Ibid. Vol. II, p. 21). aan he 

8. Birch, Commentaries, Vol. IV, p. 21. त Bil 

9. This hill is the promotory jutting into the modern Abu-Dest no to 
Jebel Mander on which the bungalow of the AssisTANT COMMANDANT OF POLICE 
15 situated at Crater 
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guese.? Another peculiar weapon which the Portuguese employed in the 
attack on Aden, was the Aalberds, a weapon of the 15th & 16th centuries 
usually in the form of a battle-exe and pike at the end of a long staff, with 
many points and edges for cutting and thrusting. The blade was often per- 
forated and richly adorned.? 

It appears that the Arabs were also in the habit of using dry straw and 
earth for asphyxiating invaders—at least they marle use of this with deadly 
effect agamst the Portuguese in the embrasure of the Great Wall of Aden 
killing many of their bowmen and musketeers2 The smoke of the ignited 
straw was of a gaseous nature, probably the forerunner of the modem poi- 

The Turks used swords, muskets, and heavy artillery, coupled with 
plentiful of art and cunning for the capture of Aden in A.p. 1538. 

Slings as well as bows had ceased to be used by the Arabs of Yemen as 
far back as Niebuhr’s time,‘ and replaced with matchlocks. Those who did 
hot possess such a weapon carried swords or spears; but all were provided 
with the jumbia wom in the girdle round the waist. Speers and Swords con- 
tinued to be used right upto the 19th century. 

Firearms were generally not known in Yemen before a.p. 1515 when they 
were introduced by the Egyptian invaders and used with deadly effect on the 
inhabitants of Aden, the coast of Kamaran, and other Red Sea Ports? A 
year later the Egyptian forces were joined by the Turkish fleet and army 
under Suleman Pasha, who had been sent by Sultan Salim to co-operate 
with them against the Portuguese. The description of the Turkish match- 
locks in an Arabic manuscript is very interesting: “ The musket bows are 
most wonderful weapons. They are something like guns, only longer and 
thinner. They are hollow, and in this hollow is inserted a piece of lead as 
large as a loteberry, and it is filled with powder, and then discharged by 
means of a match at the bottom of the musket, and if it strikes anyone he 
must perish for it goes in at one side of him and comes out at the other* 

Whenever it was possible to obtain one, the Arab used a long matchlock 
gun, and two powder-horns, one filled with fine powder for priming, and the 
other, which was much larger, containing ordinary powder for loading. He 
also had several leather pouches pendant from his shoulders, containing dif- 
ferent implements for keeping the matchlocks in repair, and carrying wadding, 
spare match, tinder, flint and steel” ‘These fire matchlocks, as NIEBUHR calls 
1. Bircu, Commentaries, Vol. IV, ए. 10 & Ruh-er-Ruk & Tarikh Taghr Adan 
(Arabic Ms.) 

Ibid Vol. IV, p. 16. 

Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 18 

JONES & Bapcer, Varthema, p. 65. 
Ibid. 

Low, The Land of the Sun, p. 26. 
Ruh-er-Ruh. (Ar, Ms.) 


JONES & Bancer, p. 65 & Ruh-er-Ruk & ABDULLA RAHMAN Daw 
Qurat-el-Eyoon, (Ar. Ms) 
9. CHESNEY, Vol. I p. 669. 
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them, were manufactured in Yemen, as also the dirk or jambie2 But the 
Arab was equipped in the most approved style when instead of the powder- 
horns and other articles he was provided with a particular kind of belt,? which 
was either worn round the waist, or over the shoulder, and contained a cer- 
tain number of separate charges: each enclosed in a piece of reed corked 
at the upper end. The balls were kept apart in a leather pouch, so that 
the whole was ready for use at a moment's notice.* 

By the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, arrows, bows, ballistas, cata- 
pults and other paraphernalia of the ancient armament, with the exception 
of the sword, dagger and dirk, gradually disappeared, and their places were 
taken by firearms and heavy guns. When Aden was attacked by the British 
in A.D. 1839, the Arabs defended the fortress with heavy guns and match 
locks. The creases of the Arabs were brought into full play, when Major 
Baillie ordered Major Osborne and Captain Willoughby to disarm them.‘ 

This brings us to 3.0. 1839, when Aden was conquered by the British 
and to the British dependencies in the reign of H. M. Queen 
VICTORIA. 

(To be continued) 


1, Nuesunr, Vol. II, p. 93 

9 Since the last 40 or 50 years belts of this description are being manufactured 
in Aden for the markets of Yemen and the Aden Protectorates, 

3. CHESNEY, Vol. I, pp. 669-70. 

4. Low, History of the Indian Navy, Vol, I, 9. 122. 


DATE OF THE GRAMMARIAN BHIMASENA—BEFORE 
A.D. 600 


By 
P. K. GODE 


Dr. ५. K. BELVALKAR. in his section on नक refers to the gram- 
marian Bhimasena in the following extract :— 

“We next turn our attention to the Médheviyadhaturyttit which deals 
with the same subject and which was written by Madhava or Saéyana, the 
great Vedic Bhasyakara, (1350 a.D.). Sayama also mentions numerous work- 
ers in the same field whose labours he partly utilised. Among these may be 
mentioned, as belonging to the Paniniya School, Bhimasena and Maitreya- 
raksita. 

The reference to Bhimasena by Sd&yana about 3.0. 1350 enables us to 
fix A.D. 1300 or so as one terminus to the date of Bhimasena. 

AUFRECHT? records numerous MSS of Bhimasena’s Dhaiupéjha and 
mentions him as the author of Bhaimi grammar® quoted by Rayamukuta 

1. Wide p. 53 of Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona, 1915. On p, 42 Dr 
BELVALKAR refers to another Bhimasena, the author of a Commentary on Mammata's 
Kaévyaprakaia, composed by him in Samvet 1779 (=A.D. 1722). He is of course 
different from the grammarian Bhimasena, the author of Dhdtupdtha. AUFRECHT 
refers to Bhimasena Diksita (CC II, 94) who lived under Ajjitasirhha of Yodhapura 
and wrote Auvelaydnanda Khandana, One Bhimasena, minister of a King of Nepal 
wrote a work called Sarvalaksanapustake, All these name-sakes of the grammarian 
Bhimasena appear to be different from him.—The Ind. Office has a MS. of शत्नावली- 
रिप्पन by भीमसेन (Vide 1.0. Cata. Vol. I, Part Il, No. 7353. ए. 1205) written 
merely to explain Prakrta passages (“ Gepashisdinat प्राकृतीयमजानताम्‌ | उपकाराय 
रचितां भीमसेनेन रिष्णं । ” ] LOMS No. 7730 (9. 1398) called the भीमसेन नाम- 
ध in 35 verses is dated A.D. 1764 and deals with Buddhist mystic formula or 
ST. 

2. Cate. Catalogorum, I, p. 271—“IO 2832. Br. M. (Addit. 26, 424). 
1... 2536. Poona 256. Peters 2. 189. Carta. Catalogorum IL, 58—* CU add. 1402." 
Cate. Catalogorum, III, p. 58— “Hpr. 2. 108 Tod. 84 ". 

3. Ibid. 1, 413—“ ¥fqe4—Dhatupatha. Bhaimi grammar. He 38 
quoted by Rayamukuta and Padmandbha Oxf. 110 b.” Padmanabha men 
bons Bhimasena in his सिद्धसारस्वतदीपिका (vide Oxford 110 b) represented by 
a MS dated Seka 1631—=A.D. 1709.—There are three MSS of Bhimasena’s Dhatu- 
patha in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute viz. No. 220 of 1892-95 
No, 54 of A 1883-84, and No. 327 of A 1881-82, (These have been described by 
Dr. BELVALKAR on pp. 163 to 166 of his Descriptive Catalogue of Grammar MSS, 
Vol. i, Part I (B.O.R, Institute Poona, 1938), Describing MS No. 220 of 1892- 
95 (which is dated Sanmwat 1696 == 4.10. 1639.) Dr. BELVALKAR observes :— 

“The list of roots is said to be the work of Panini while भीमसेन 5 said 
to have supplied their meaning. This भीमसेन is an elderly writer and is credited 
with the authorship of a distinct commentary called प्रदीप on this same घातुषार. 
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and Padmanabha. As Rayamukuta wrote his commentary in AD. 1431 
Sdyana’s reference to Bhimasena of about 3.0, 1350 is of course the earliest 
one so far noticed 

M. M. Haraprasad SuHastri has described' three MSS of Bhimasena’s 
Dhatupatha in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, In his scholarly Pre- 
face (9. अशा) M. M. SHASTRI observes :— 

“Every grammarian had to make his own list of verbal roots from the 
pre-existing indices. P&anini’s (लद consists of 1944 roots, plus 20 
Srauta dha@ius which have to be picked up from the Siitras of Panini. The 
works on roots of the School of Panini have many commentaries......... 
Numbers 4351 to 53 are by Bhimasena and 4354 is by Maitreya-raksita one 
of the Buddhist Commentators of Panini, It is later thon Bhimasena. Mat- 
lreya flourished according to Sris@ Babu aboul 1100 AD. The greatest 
work on Sanskrit roots of this school is by the well-known Madhavacirya. 
It has been published in the Mysore Sanskrit Series. It is of am encyclope- 
dic character. Babu Sriga CANpDRA has written a commentary on the Dhatu- 
pradipa by Maitreya in his edition published by the Varendra Research 
Society.” 

If Bhimasena is earlier? than Maitreya-raksita (who flourished about 
A.D. 1100) the date of our Bhimasena is pushed back by 250 years from 
A.D. 1350, the date of Sayana, who refers to him as stated by Dr. BELVALKAR. 
We have now to see if we can push back the date of Bhimasena still further 
backwards from A.D. 1100. 

The evidence on the strength of which I propose to push back Bhimasena’s 
date by at least 500 years from 3.0. 1100, the date of Maitreya-raksita is 
as follows :— 

The Tatlvarthadhigaemasiiltra” a treatise on the fundamental principles 
of Jainism was composed by Umasvati with his self-composed commentary 
(Svepajfiabhdsya) “between the lst and the 4th centuries of the Vikrama 
era” according to Prof. H.R. Kapapta® or between 1 and 85 A.D. according to 





1. Catalogue of Wyakerone Manuscripts, Vol. VI, Calcutta, 1991, pp. 71-72— 
Nos. 4351, 4352, 4353. The last of these three MSS is dated Samvat 1743=A.D. 1687 
It was copied by one Visvandtha, of the Surname Pattavardhana, (ल्ट CC I, 
416 refers to भमी grammar 2s follows :— 

"° श्चप्री grammar, by Bhimasena. Oppert 3334, 4236, II, 2774 

>. WINTERNITZ in his Geschichte der ind. Litterafur, II (1920) deals with the 
Dhatupajhas of Panini, Kaitantra, Candra, Hemacandra, Vopadeva as also Pali Dhatu- 
patha but I find no reference to Bhimasena in the Index to this volume. He 
however, refers to the Dhatupradipa of Maitreyaraksita (7. 395). In “ Materialien 
zum Dhatupatha’ Bruno Liesicu, Heidelberg, 1921, (Carl Winters) I find no 
mention of Bhimasena’s Dhafupafha., 

3. M. M. वि. P. SHastri (in his description of MS 4354 dated Saka 1490 
= A.D. 1568) states that Dhatupradipa of Maitreya “ follows Bhimasena” (p. 73). 

4. Ed. by Prof. H. R. Kapapta with Siddhasenagani’s commentary (Devachand 
Lalbhai J. ए. Fund Series No. 76), 1990—Part 11 (Chap. VI to >} 

5. Ibid, p. 42. 
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Satis Chandra VIDYABHUSHAN.’ Sidhasenagani composed a commentary on 
Umasvati's Sifra and bhasya. In this voluminous commentary he refers to 
many previous siris.* In his discussion of Siddhasena’s date Prof. KAPADIA 
states that “ Siddhasena’s date does not go ahead of the 7th century” (p. 64 
of Introduction). Satischandra VIDYABHUSHAN assigns Siddhasena to about 
600 AD. (Vide p. 182 of History of Indian Logic). In view of this 
early date for Siddhasena the following reference to वैयाकरण भीमसेन 
enables us to fix a.p. 600 or so as one terminus to Bhimasena’s date :— 
Pages 254—U maésvati's bhasya reads :— 

“ चिती सच्ज्ञानविश्युद्धयोंः धातुः | तस्य चित्तमिति भवति निष्ठान्तमौणादिकं च ” 
Sudhasena comments : 

“ चिती सज्नानविचयद्धयोर्घातुरित्यादि । भीमसेनात्परतो नयर्धैयाक्ररणौरर्थद्रये परितो 
धतुः सउज्ञाने fast च । इह Pawel सह सउ्ज्ञानेन अहणम । अथवानेकार्था धातवः इति 
am पठितो agai वर्तते । भाष्यकृता चोपयुज्यमानमेवार्थमभिसन्धाय विज्ञुद्धिरपि पढिता 
तस्य चित्तमिति रूप भवति निष्ठान्तमौणादिकं च चेततीति चित्तं विशुद्धयतीत्यर्थ:। ” 

I believe the reference in the above extract to भीमसेन वैयाकनण and his धातुपाद 
contained in the expression 5 भीमसेनात्परतो Ss वैयाकर णै २ थंद्र ये पठितो धातुः ” 
15 quite explicit and it needs no elaborate proof for establishing the identity 
of this भीमसेन with भीतमेनं the author of the धातुपार followed by Maitreya- 
rakgita in A.D. 1100 and referred to by S&yana about 5.7, 1350 as already 
pointed out in this paper. I have not searched for other references to Bhi- 
masena in Siddhasena's voluminous commentary as such search is rendered 
quite difficult in the absence of any index to proper names accompanying Prof. 
KAPADIA'S edition 

We know practically nothing about this grammarian but as he has been 
now proved to be earlier than a.p. 600 0 ॐ on account of Siddhasena’s re- 
ference to him scholars interested in the history of Sanskrit grammar will 
do well to gather more information about him than what they have gathered 
and recorded so far, 





l. History of Medieval School a} Indian Logic, 9. 8. 

2. Vide pp. 100-101 and 123 of Prof. KApapia’s edition of T. Sara. Prof. KAPA- 
DIA attempts an identification of some of the Saris etc. (pp. 54-65 of Infreductton) 
mentioned by Siddhasena, I shall here note for reference their names only as found 
on ©, 123 -- 

शाकल्य, बाष्कल, कुथुमि, सात्यमुत्रि, राणायन, कट, मध्यन्दिन, मोद, पिप्पलाद, बादरायण, 

स्विष्टकृद्‌, अनिकात्यायन, जैमिनि, वसु, मरीचि, कुमार, कपिल, लुक, गाग्य, व्याप्रभूति, वाद्रलि, 
माठर, मौहूल्यायन, कोकुल, काण्ठेविद्धि, कौशिक, हरिस्मश्र मान्धनिक, रोमकं, हारित, मुण्ड, आश्व- 
सायन, बसिष्ठ, पराशर, जातृकर्ण, वाल्मीकि, रोमहर्षणि, सत्यदत्त, इलापुत्र, औपमन्य, चन्द्रदत्त 
घर्मकीर्ति (9. 397 of Part 1) ete. 





ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF A MANGALA-VERSE IN 
INSCRIPTIONS 
By 
A. N. UPADHYE. 


Srimat parama-gambhira-syddvdddmogha-lafichanam | 
15७ trailokya-ndthasya sdsenam Jima-sdsanam | | 


The verse quoted above is quite familiar to the students of Indian epi- 
graphy. Even a cursory glance through the volumes of Epigraphia Carnatica 
will show that many epigraphic records, especially the Jaina inscriptions, 
begin with this verse. At times the last pada is differently read as vardhatam 
Jaina-Sésenam.. The significance of the verse is closely associated with Jaina 
dogmatics, therefore that it should be found at the beginning of Jaina records 
is quite natural. Some other mangala-verses too are composed on this model 
as seen from the common words in the following verses : 


(1) etal trailokya-nirmaéna-tréna-samhyli-kdranam | 
Srimat-§ri-Jatlandthasya §asanam fasvatam param | [२ 

(2) svasti Srimad-anddyanta-dharmesvara-samisvaram | 
namdmi serva-kalyéna-Sésanam Siva-sdsanem | |? 


The verse appears to have had extreme popularity as an epigraphic mangala 
with the composers and engravers of inscriptions of middle ages. Despite 
its patent sectarian character, it is used as a mangala verse with a significant 
change only in the last quarter, the rest of the verse remaining as it is: 
sasemam Sivasdsanam | 
In both the records,‘ where this change is seen, it comes after another famous 
mafigala verse found in inscriptions : 
nemas tunge-siras-cumbi-candra-cdmara-carave | 
tralokya-nagerarambha-miila-stambha@ya Sambhave | | 
So far as I know, as yet no light has been thrown on the authorship of 
the popular verse Srimalparama, etc. Perhaps its very popularity has come 
in the way of any attempts to trace its source. Undoubtedly it is a Mangala 
verse glorifying the doctrine of Jina which is marked by Syadvada. We 
know, for instance, that the verse nemas-(usiga-siras, etc. is the Mangala of 
Harascerita of Bana (९. A.D. 620). It was natural for the composers of 
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inscriptions to adopt such a standard Mangala at the beginning of the re- 
cords, Similarly it could be expected that Srimatf-pereme etc. also formed a 
Mangala of some Jaina work. And this expectation is fulfilled by the 
recent discovery of Prama@na-samtgrahe’ of Akalanka of which Srimet-parama 
etc. 15 the Mangala. Only one Ms. of this work is known to exist in the 
famous Bhandara at Patana; and it is only a few months back that Pt. 
SUKHALALAJ! of the Benares Hindu University has published a few extracts 
from it. Akalanka’s unsurpassed zeal for Syadvada-logic is well-known ; the 
verse 15 a fitting Marfgala of a logical treatise ; and that Akalanka flourished 
in the South explains to a certain extent the popularity of this verse in the 
epigraphic records of South India. It cannot be imagined that a logician- 
and-author of the ability of Akalanka adopted a popular verse as a Man 
gala of his Premé@na-samgraha, an original treatise. So long as no positive 
evidence to the contrary is coming forth, we should hold that Akalanka 15 
the author of this famous Mangala verse. 

Akalanka's authorship raises many chronological questions. I have shown 
elsewhere? how it is necessary to put Akalanka in the last quarter of the 
seventh century of the Christan era at the latest in the light of available 
material. I take the liberty of requesting other scholars, who have an easy 
access to all the published records, to see which is the earliest dated inscrip- 
tion in which this Mangala has been used. This line of study would help us 
to settle the date of Akalanka more definitely, and at the same time to put an 
earlier limit to the age of some undated inscriptions using this Mangala. 





i. Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara (Arrah.) III. i, pp. 1-6. 
2, Annals of the Bhandarkar’ 0. R. Institute XIII. ii, p. 164, etc. ; also 
Nydyakumudacandra, Intro. p. 105, Bombay 1938. 
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HANUMAN IMAGE FROM TALAJA. 


(With the kind permission of the Hon, secretary of the Watson Museum, Rajkot.| 


A RARE IMAGE OF HANUMAN 
IS IT OF PANCA-MUKHA-ANJANA ? 


By 
A. 9. GADRE. 


While on a tour of exploration, I visited Talij4 of the Bhavnagar State, 
in Kathiawad in 1934. TalAjé is about thirty-one miles south of Bhavnagar 
with which it is now connected by a tramway line. It is famous for its Bud- 
dhist caves and Jaina temples. The object of this article is to mvite the at- 
tention of scholars to a unique image of Hanuman which I came across near 
the cremation ground outside the town of Talija. The image is of a rare 
type and has so far not been illustrated in any of the known works on Hindu 
Iconography. The accompanying plate will give a full idea of it. The photo- 
graph of the image was secured for me from the Honorary Secretary of the 
Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot, by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director 
of Archzology, Baroda State, under whom I have a rare privilege of studying 
and working. My grateful thanks are due to both of them. 

The Hanuman represented in the accompanying plate has four faces that 
are visible. The fifth, as it comes on the backside of it, is not carved out, as 
in the case of the images of Brahma, where very often the fourth face is not 
shown. The face on the proper right side appears to be that of the lion and 
that on the proper left side of Garuda. The middle one 15 of a monkey and 
that surmounting the conical crown is of a horse. If the identification pro- 
posed below 15 correct, the fifth face on the back-side ought to be of a sukera. 
The figure is four-handed. The upper right hand, the fore-arm of which is 
broken and lying on the ground nearby, holds what looks like a mountain 
Half of what he holds in the upper left hand is broken. It appears to have 
been a club or gad@. The lower right hand wields a bow, and the lower left 
hand an arrow. His left leg is planted straight on the ground and the right 
leg is bent in the middle and is placed on a demon who has joined his hands 
in submission, The god wears necklaces, a chaddi, anklets and bracelets. His 
tail 18 curled over his head. The sculpture is about 2’ in height and 15 carved 
in sandstone. The Bhavnagar Darbar will do well to get it removed to the 
Barton Museum at Bhavnagar. 

I did not succeed in identifying the sculpture for a long time, till very re- 
cently I came across a dhydma of Paica-mukha-Afijana. The dhyana which 
is given in the Sri-Tattva-nidhi is quoted below. We will find that it agrees 
with the description of our image with slight variations and I am tentatively 





1. Annual Report, Watson Museum of Antiquities ; Rajkot, 1934-35. p. 17, 
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proposing its identification as Pafica-mukha-Aa jana whose dhyana is as fol- 
lows :— 
अथ पचमरुखांजनध्यानम्‌ ( खुदर्शनसंहितायाम्‌ ). 
परचवक्लं महाभीमं त्रिपश्लनयनेर्युतम्‌। 
कोटीसूर्यप्रतीकाशं कपिवक्तं सतेजसम्‌ ॥ १ 
were दक्षिणं वक्त्रं नारसिंहं महाद्रतम्‌ ॥ २ 
अत्युग्रतेजोवपुर्ष भीषणं भयनागनम्‌ । 
पश्चिमे गारुडं वक्रतुण्डं महाद्युति ॥ ३ 
परताकिद्धिदं घोरं विषभूतादिकृन्तनम | 
उत्तरं सौकरं वर्क कृष्णं दीप्तं शिखोज्ज्वम्‌ ॥ ४ 
सर्वेभूतप्रशमनं तापज्वरनिवारणं | 
ऊध्वं हयाननं घोरं दानवान्तकरं परम ॥ ५ 


१111 Ly ~]? | 





दुमगोसुद्रिकामुण्डं दधानं सुरवन्दितम्‌ ॥ ६ 

स्र्णवर्ण :-- 

“ (1 meditate on Paficamukhafijana) who has five faces, who is highly terrible 
with fifteen eyes, who resembles crores of suns whose (front) face is that of 
a monkey and who is very lustrous. His faces are fierce with fangs and his 
eyes have arched eye-brows. His right face is that of Nerasitha and very 
wonderful. His body has an excessively unbearable brilliance, is terrible and 
removes fear. His left face is that of garuda and very lustrous. He gives 
success in Patala, is terrible and destroys poison and goblins, The face behind 
is that of a stikera, dark, burning and shining with flames. He conquers all 
the beings and cureg all heat and fevers, The head on the top is that of a 
horse. It is terrible and destroys the demons. He holds a sword, a trident, 
a khajvaiga, a pasa, an ankuga, a hill, a tree, and a skull, Two of his hands 
are to be in the Gomudré? pose. He is saluted by the gods and his complexion 
15 golden.” । 

We find that the chief difference between the sculpture and the dhydna is 
as regards the eyes and the hands, According to the dhyana the god has ten 
hands whereas our sculpture shows only four. It is well known that masons 
do not faithfully copy the details given in the Silpa texts while carving a deity 
in stone. Some local traits are inserted and the sculptors show a sort of free- 
dom according to their ability. Our image shows a bow and an arrow in the 
hands of Hanumn, possibly because these are the favourite weapons of Rama 
whose faithful devotee Hanuman is known to be. 
=-= = ane ee Ll 

1. Sri-Tattva-nidhi p. 59, (Venkatesha Press Edition, Bombay. 5871 1958.) 

&. For Gomudra or Dhenumudra, see Gaekwad's Archeological Series, Memoir 
No, I, pp. 4 and 7. 


SOME NOTES ON THE RAIN-CHARMS, RIG-VEDA 7.101-103* 
By 
W. NORMAN BROWN 


The three hymns Rig-Veda 7.101-103, dedicated to Parjanya and the 
Frogs (the last with a Parjanyastuti), are clearly intended for rain-charms. 
That to the Frogs (7.103) has been excellently treated, and its discussions 
by BLOOMFIELD’ and BENDER? have set its character as a serious, not humo- 
rous charm, in which the Frogs’ croaking is compared with the chanting of 
Brahmans to produce rain. The two others have had little attention, except 
in the general translations and in a few scattered notes. My purpose here is 
to make a few remarks leading, I hope, toward clarification. In offering 
them I have not attached references to all the preceding translations and 
commentaries, which are well-known, nor quoted extensively from them. My 
notes are confined to the points on which I believe I can make some slight 
contribution ; and, although I have translated the three hymns in full, I have 
done so only that the completeness may support my opinion on the specific 
details I want to treat. 

The most important interpretative guide to these three hymns seems to 
lie in a recognition that Parjanya's character is assimilated to that of Indra. 
The hymns throughout draw largely in their phraseology from the Indra 
milieu, in a manner that is quite natural since both deities are concerned 
with the production of rain and Indra is by far the greater. When Parjanya 
is besought to bring rain, the mere reference to Indra’s greater and much 
better known feat of slaying Vrtra and releasing the heavenly waters helps to 
guarantee Parjanya'’s success." The assimilation of the two deities is men 
tioned by MACDONELL,* but the process extends farther than his remarks 
would indicate. The most conspicuous detail here appears in 7.103.2, if it is 
right to identify the antecedentless pronoun exam with Vrtra. 


RV. 7.101 
1. Speak out the three voices, preceded by light, which milk this honey- 
flowing udder. He, the bull, making as his calf the germ of the plants, 
as soon as born roared 
(a) The subject of the verb pra veda is not clear, but may plausibly 
be taken to be Soma; the three voices are those which rise when the soma 
is pressed, whereupon the cows give milk or come to the cowherd ; cf, 9.33.4, 


"Intended for the F.W. Thomas Volume, but received late for inclusion there. 

1. JAOS. 17. 173-179. 

2. JAOS. 37. 186-191. 

3. Cf, remarks by J. Gonna, The Meaning of Vedic bhiisati, Wageningen, H. 
Veenman en Zonen, 1939, p. 9. 

4. Vedic Mythology (in Grundriss), p. 84. 
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tisté vaco tid irate दत्त mimanti dhendvah/harir eti kanikradat, “ three 
voices rise, the milch-cows low; the Tawny goes bellowing”; 9.50.2, pra- 
savé ta tid irate tisté yaco Makhyasuvah/ydd dvya ési 4858४, at your press- 
ing three voices rise triumphant, when you go to (fall upon) the upper part 
of the strainer” ; 9.97.34, lisré vaca ireyali pré vahnir 1145) dhiltim brah- 
mano manisam| gato yanti gépatim prchdmanah sémam yanti maldyo vave- 
Singh, three voices the Stallion raises, the pious meditation of the 13, the 
contemplation of the brahman ; the cows go to the cowherd questioning ; the 
pious thoughts go lowing to Soma. 

(8) The honey-flowing udder is (1) the soma-press, (2) the cloud- 
filled heaven or just the rain cloud, which is the udder of the heavenly cow 
Vasa (AV. 10.10.7). 

(€) The statement in this pada is equivalent to that of 7.101.26 and 
of vs. 6 in this present hymn; the word valsam is proleptically a synonym 
of retas. In 5.83.6 Parjanya is asura pier. 

(च) Assimilation to Indra; cf. 3.48.1, [वाती] sadyd ha jaté vrsa- 
hah kaninah prabhartum avad andhasah suldsya, and see MACDONELL, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 56, for references to other passages which speak of Indra as a 
bull and as irresistible as soon as born. 

2. May he who increases the plants, the waters, who as god 15 ruler 
of the entire world, provide a triple refuge as our shelter, three-fold light 
for our protection 

ed. Indra provides triple refuge; cf. 6.46.9, indra fridhatu Sarenam 
trivdritham svastimdt/cherdir yacha.....; 1.82.12, yq@ एव Sarma Sasa- 
mandya sdnti tridhatini dastse yachafadhi/asmabhyam tani maruto vi yanta 
rayim no dhatia vrsanah suviram. 

3. In that he is now sterile and now gives birth, he makes himself what 
he wishes, The father’s juice (rain) the mother accepts; by it the father 

b. Cf. 3.48.4, [indro] yethévdfam tenvam cakra esah. In our 
stanza it is possible that yathdvesam is intended punningly to mean ~ like 
४७65 ", who is regarded as Parjanya’s wife in AV. 10.10.6 (see MACDONELL, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 84). 

व. In this riddle the son appears to be Soma ; cf. 9.82.3, parjanyah pita 
mahisdsya parninah. The rain enters the soma plant and increases it; later 
it returns to the cloud: ef. 1.16451, semandm etdd udakdm tic caily dva 
cahabhih/bhiumim parjénya jinventi divam jinvanty agnéyah. In this way 
the father’s seed, the rain, after increasing the son, later increases him as 
well. 

4. He in whom all beings are fixed, (and) the three heavens, in whom 
the waters flow triply, around [him] the three vessels, pouring out, drip 

ed. The three vessels and the honey are the clouds and the rain 
under terms that allude to the soma vessels amd the soma. Pada d appears 
in 4.50.3d, of Brhaspati. 
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5. May this song lie in the heart of Parjanya; may it delight him! 
May ours be rain, bringing prosperity, and fruitful plants guarded by the 
gods ! 

6. He is the bull insemenating everything; in him is the soul of all 
that moves and stands. May this ceremony preserve me for a hundred 
autumns ! Preserve us evermore, O gods, with blessing, 

a. Cf. 3.56.3d, sé retodhg vrsabhah Sdsvatinaém, where the application 
of the pada is uncertain. 


RV. 7.102 
1. Sing out to Parjanya, son of heaven, the gracious! May he get us 
pasturage ! 
2. [He] who puts the seed in the plants, the cows, the mares, the 
women, Parjanya. 
3. Offer in his mouth the oblation, most rich in honey. May he give 
us food without check. 


RV. 7.103 

1. Having lain for a year, the frogs, Brahmanas observing their pres- 
cribed function, have spoken forth the hymn which is inspired by Parjanya. 

bed. vratacarinah. There is no idea of silence here. The idea of 
silence may be understood in the word igtayingh of pada a, but now, after 
that period of silence and estivation, the frogs have become like Brihmanas, 
whose function (vrala) is the performance of the sacrifice; cf. 9.112.1, in 
which various sorts of men are said to have various kinds of vrata, the सिन 
mana, [to fulfil his vrata], desires a patron of the soma-ceremony. The 
frogs observe their vrata by chanting to produce rain, and this chanting is 
equivalent to the Brahmanas’ chanting of the hymns, their rrate, clearly 
indicated by the technical expression pgramy....avddisuh, for which phrase 
cf. in this same hymn, stanza 6, brahmanasek somino vacam akrata brdhma 
krnvanian. 

2. When the heavenly waters came upon him (vrfra) lying like a dried 
sack in the pool, then like the lowing of cows with calves the bellow of the 
frogs was joined. 

a. The crux of the stanza lies in the word enam of this pada. Emen: 
dation to a plural seems both daring and unnecessary. The interpretation of 
the word as a collective singular referring to the frogs (plural) of pada d, 
as proposed by MACDONELL (eg., in his Vedic Reader for Siudents® appa- 
rently previously adopted by BLOOMFIELD (loc. cit.), and most lately appear- 
ing in RENOU, Hymenes et Priéres du Veda (Paris, 1938), seems too unusual 
to be accepted as anything but a solution of desperation. The answer, I be- 
lieve, can be found by posing a question as a kind of riddle, using the very 
phraseology of our stanza: that is, who is it lying prone that the heavenly 
waters flow over? The answer appears in that most celebrated of Indra 
hymns, 1.32.8, nddamt na bhimam amuya séyénam mano rihand ali yanty 
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बचा; and he who lies there prone like a broken reed while the waters flow 
over him 15 enam prathamajam ahinam of stanza 3 of the same hymn. See, 
further, 3.32.6, tvém apé ककव dha एवि jaghanvan dtyin iva prasrjah sdr- 
tavajati/Sdyanam indra caratéd vadhéna yayrivansam pdri devir ddevem. The 
allusion here to Indra’s well-known feat enhances the likelihood that the pre- 
sent ceremony will be efficacious. 

9. The word drtim the fact that Parjanya has a बीत from 
which he pours out the rain (5.88.7), and suggests that some rite may have 
been observed here of laying a dry sack on the bare floor of a village pond 
and pouring water over it to start the frogs out of their estivation in the 
ground below (for these habits of the frog see BENDER, loc. cit.), whereupon 
they would come out and start their croaking. Since frogs croak when the 
barometer is low (see BENDER), they would start before the rain came, and 
the performers of the ceremony might mistakenly think that they had en- 
ticed the frogs out. This suggestion is obviously only deductive and cannot 
be substantiated. 

3. When it has rained upon them, longing and plagued with thirst, at 
the breaking of the rains, one, making the sound ekhkhale, approaches the 
other who is reciting, as a son his father. 

८. BLOOMFIELD (loc. cit.) rightly quotes the Harivaféa, Visnuparvan 
95.23 = 8803, “ The frog having lain asleep eight months croaks with his wives, 
as a Brahman devoted to the precious and true law recites hymns surround- 
ed by his pupils.” In Brahman families the father is the son's teacher. 

4. The one of the two accepts the greeting of the other when they have 
grown glad at the outflow of the waters, when the spotted frog, rained upon, 
leaping about mingles his voice (=hymn) with the green 

a. anu groknati: hardly to be taken as meaning “ seize” (BLOOM 
FIELD, BENDER) but in the usual sense of receiving a person or accepting 
greeting (so PW. s. v. anu grok; latest, RENOU, loc. cit. ; cf. 2.28.6). The 
normal custom in India is for the junior or inferior to salute the elder or 
superior, who then responds. The hymn is conveying the meaning that the 
elder frog teaches the younger, as a father does his son (see vs. 3), who then 
recites the lesson his superior has taught him (so in vs. 5). 

8. apam prasarge: the outflow of the heavenly waters when Indra 
slew Vrtra ; cf. 3.32.6, quoted above under 2a, and 3.31.16, @pds....pré 
asrjad wisedscandrah ; also 1.1032 

5. When the one of them recites the utterance (=hymn) of the other, 

ङण of the teacher, all that of them is like a perfectly harmonize 
section (of the ritual), when well pronouncing they recite over the waters 

6. One bellows like a bull, one blasts like a goat ; one of them is speck 
led, one is green. Owning a common name, different in appearance, when 
they recite they embellish the recitation differently 

7. [Like] Brahmanas at the all-night -sactifice reciting as though 
around a full bowl, you are around [it=the pool] on that day of the year, 
0 frogs, when the rainy season has broken 
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9. sdras: (1) soma bowl, (2) pool ; so BLOOMFIELD 
c. tdd dhar, adv.; cf. 3.28.2, ydj jayathas tad dher ; contra RENOU, 
8. [Like] Brahmanas with the soma they have recited, performing 
their annual pious exercise. [Like] Adhvaryus with the heated pots, sweat- 
ing, they are in evidence ; none are hidden 
a vacam okrata=avddisuh of stanza 1d. 
9. brahma braventah = brihmana eralacérinah of stanza 10. 
¢. sisvidanah: the frogs glistening with the water of the rains are 
compared to sweating adhvaryus. This seems better than BLOOMFIELD's inter- 
pretation “affected by the hot season” and therefore swea 
9. They have preserved the divinely established order of the year. 
These men (competent officiants) do not miss the season. When the annual 
breaking of the rains has come, the heated pots get their outpouring. 
0. cf. 7.31.11, tasya (नवादा) वात्ता nd minanti dhirah. 
10. Cow-bellow has given, Goat-bleat has given; Spotty has given, 
Greeny has given us wealth. The frogs, giving us hundreds of cattle stretch 
out our life to a thousand pressings. 


MISCELLANY 
A NOTE ON RGVEDA III, 31. 


The following verses in the Reveda are supposed to be very obscure. They are 
verses one and two of the hymn 31 in the third book. I had occasion to deal with 
these in the course of some sociological studies and found that no interpreter, ancient 
or modem, has been able to give a satisfactory account of them. I also found bits 
of them quoted in a sociological treatise where Sayana’s interpretation was accepted 
and some very important conclusions drawn about the laws and customs among 
Revedic people. These verses are as follows :— 


शासद्‌. वद्धिः दुहितुः नघ्य गात्‌ विद्वान ऋतस्य दीधितिं सपयन्‌ । 

पिता यत्र दुहितुः सेकं ऋज्ञन सं शग्मेन मनसा दधन्वे ॥ 

न जामये तान्वः Read आरैक्‌ चकार गभं सनितुः निधानम्‌ । 

यदि मात्तरो जनयन्त alg अन्यः कर्ता सुक्तोः अन्य ऋन्धन्‌ ॥ 
Sdyana finds in these verses two customs well-known in the post-vedic period. He 
interprets the first verse to mean that a sonless father lays claims on the daughter's 
offspring and adopts the daughter's son as his own (putritd-putra). The second 
verse should lay down the law that the male child alone inherits from the father 
and that nothing is left for the sister jamii. 

This interpretation has been accepted by modern writers on sociology? and natu- 
rally momentous conclusions are drawn as regards vedic customs and laws. 

WEBER and GELDNER also fail to interpret the verses and GRASSMANN relegates 
them to the appendix as spurious. 

I am giving below an interpretation which appears to me to be satisfactory 
for the following reasons. (1) Every word is used in its usual Vedic meaning ; (2) 
8 translation of every word is given without adding new concepts, and lastly (3) 
the interpretation suits the context perfectly. 

The hymn is sung in praise of Indra but the first three verses—the opening 
verses—are in praise of Agni and describe in poetic language the birth of Agni. 
The poetic Alarhkara is that of lesa and the word on which it is based is the usual 
appellation of Agni as foninmapat (his grandchild), How this name is given to 
Agni is made clear in these verses while describing the birth of Agni. The third 
verse opens with the words Agnir jajie = “ Fire was born” and ends the description. 

The Ist Verse,— 

Vahni is the word on which the 4lesa is based. In Reveda the word has the 
double meaning of “fire” as also of “The priest” from the root बु 0 carry. 
Both “fire” and “priest” are carriers of oblation to gods. Sasad = muling 
vidvan= wise, plasya didhilim saparyan=regarding the laws of truth, are adjectives 
of Vahni, the priest. 

The dukita are the fire sticks which generate the Agni or Vahni. 

The Vahni ruling, wise and having regard to the laws of truth, obtained a 
grandson through his daughter (from his daughter)". The duhituh seka is the 
wood dust originating from the quirling of fire sticks and in the second line the 
“father is said to hurry up in joy to receive the seka (the fecundity) of his daughter,” 
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The Vakei is shown as doing something very immoral—in begetting a child 
through his daughter—the act becomes especially sinful by the adjectives vidvan 
and ylasya didhilim saperyan. Herein lies the Mesa and contrast of seeming im- 
morality covering a sacred act, that of kindling fire through the help of the fire 
sticks—the कावा, So Vohm the priest creates Wok the fire through the help of 
his daughters aranis and so fire Vahni or Agni becomes his own grandchild—saniina- 


The second verse requires the knowledge of the use of fire sticks, A flat piece 
of soft wood is used as the lower piece and on it another longer piece of harder 
wood is held erect between two palms and moved rapidly (churned). The lower 
wood is bored and wood-dust gathers, which ignites through heat arising by friction 
and the lower piece bursts in flames. In the Rgveda pint 15 nowhere used exclusive- 
ly for a sister, It 15 also used for a brother (jamih stndhunam Ohrateva svasram) and 
seems to be a reciprocal term like “ Geschwister" having also a wider meaning de- 
noting general relationship. 

First line of the 2nd verse.— ' 
“The son (lanvah) did nof leave any property (like ancestral home) to his brothers 
because he made is home (midhanam cakadra) near the place of his birth (garbham 
saniluh) ^. 

The fire when born consumed the lower stick so that no place could be found 
for new fires. 

Second line of the 2nd verse.— 

“when the two mothers gave birth to Vahmt, one (lhe upper stick) was active, 
while the other fed (was consumed by the fire and so increased it.)” 


Third verse—Fire was born. 
mafard means also parents, but in this context it is better to retain the meaning 
“two mothers,” as Agni is called dvimater in other context. 

If sociological conclusions are to be drawn at all, one can say that the father- 
daughter taboo was so well established that it was considered sinful to break it. 
Secondly, very probably, property was divided equally between brothers. But 
in the case of this wondrous child both these established customs were broken. 
Just as its birth was against established ethical conceptions, so also were its actions. 
—All of which is merely APPARENT and can be explained by the process of fire 
making. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
RESURRECTION OF THE JNANA-BHANDARS AT PATAN 


AND 
APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF THE JAIN SAINT 


It was more than half a century ago that Drs. Peterson, BUHLER, BHau Dajgi, 
BHANDARKAR and other Oriental scholars carried on extensive searches, for the 
collection of all the available Mss. of old Sanskrit and Prakrit works at central 
places like Poona and Bombay where they could be easily available to research 
students. In the course of their itineraries Drs. PETERSON and BUHLER had come to 
know that there were large collections of such Mss. in the private houses of 
some of the Jain inhabitants of Patan in North Gujarat. Although their attempts 
to persuade their possessors to hand over their literary treasures for safe preserva- 
tion to the then Government of Bombay had failed, they had in their respective 
reports made appreciative references to them. The Government of His Highness 
Sir SAYAJIRAO Gaikwad in whose territory Pajan is situated, though not prepared 
to exert any pressure on the said Jains with a view to induce them to part with 
their precious heritage, be it even for the benefit of the world of scholars as a 
whole, did once manage to persuade them to allow the late Mr. C. D. DALAL. a 
Jain scholar at the Sanskrit library at Baroda to examine all the Mss. and take 
such copious notes from them as to enable him to prepare an exhaustive and upto- 
date catalogue thereof. This scholar did not unfortunately live long enough to 
prepare such a catalogue and publish it, but the task that he had left incomplete 
was completed by his successor Pandit LaccHAND and the projected catalogue has 
been recently published in the ©. 0, Series. 

It could be gathered from the notes that Mr. DaLat had made that some very 
valuable Mss, had been partially eaten up by white ants and that if proper steps 
were not taken to house the remaining ones suitably there was the danger of their 
similar destruction. The Government of His Highness on being apprised of this 
appointed a committee with a view to make a recommendation for taking proper 
steps to prevent that catastrophe. As the Jain community at Patan as a whole 
was unwilling to hand over the collections to the State, the committee recommended 
that the rich amongst the Jain inhabitants of the Patan should be persuaded to 
raise a subscription amongst themselves in order that all the existing Mss. can be 
safely kept in an ant-proof building. The Baroda Government took steps without 
delay to act upon the recommendation of the committee, As the result thereof 
2 spacious, beautiful and imposing structure standing on a plinth more than 10 feet 
above the level of the adjoining ground and containing three scientifically constructed 
ant-proof rooms with steel-doors like those of safes was erected on a piece of land 
close on the east to the compound of the famous Paficisara temple which is tradi- 
tonally believed to enshrine the idol of the first Tirthankar Parévanatha which 
Vanaraj Chavada, who founded Anahilpur Patan is reputed to have brought with 
himself from Paficisara in Kathiawad, 

_, The completion of this temple of knowledge which by a strange coincidence of 
identity of mames serves to commemorate not only the name of Sheth Hemachand 
peti TAL who has borne the major portion of the financial burden involved in 
getting it erected but also that of the Saint Hemacandra, the literary adviser of 
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the Solanki King Siddharaj Jayasinh and the saviour and spiritual preceptor of his 
nephew Kumfarapala, who is believed to have kindled in the heart of Siddharaj a 
desire to emulate the famous Vikraméditya of Ujjain and Bhojaraj of Dhar in the 
matter of extending state patronage to learned men without distinction of caste 
or creed, 

And by another strange and happy coincidence the completion of this shrine 
of knowledge took place about the time fixed by the Gujarati Sahitya Parigad for 
the performance of a sacrifice of knowledge as a tribute to the memory of the saint 
above-mentioned in appreciation of the pioneer work done by him towards the 
consolidation of the conquests made by the said two Kings of the Solanki branch 
of the Western Calukyas and the creation of a distinctive cultural consciousness 
in the minds of the inhabitants of the vast territory now bounded on the north 
by the Aravalli mountain, on the south by the Damanganga, on the west by the 
Arabian sea and on the east by Mewad, Dungarpur, Vansvada, Jabua and Dhar 
states and the British districts of Khandesh and Nasik. The Honourable Mr. छू. M. 
MuNSHI, the Minister for Home and Legal Affairs of the Government of Bombay, 
who, partly on account of the valuable contribution that he has made to the deve- 
lopment of the literary and cultural life of Gujarat and partly on account of his 
admirable organizing and administrative capacities, is the President of the said 
Parisad since the commencement of its thirteenth session held at Karachi in the 
Christmas week of 1937, was naturally to be the Master of Ceremonies at the said 
sacrifice, Being one of the ministers of the Congress Government and a well-known 
novelist who had already obtained a hold on the hearts of the youth of both sexes, 
it could confidently be expected that large crowds of persons of both the sexes and 
of all ages commencing from the one at which a desire for knowledge grows, would 
be collected there. That occasion was also naturally hkely to attract to Patan a 
fairly large number of the Gujarati litterateurs, both professionals and amateurs. 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwad too had consented to grace the occasion by 
his presence. The leading men of the local Jain unity therefore thought it 
expedient to seize that psychological moment to get the opening ceremony of that 
temple of knowledge performed about the same time as the sacrifice by Mr 
MuNSsH! himself. It was accordingly arranged that three of the Easter holidays in 
this year should be utilized for these purposes and that the first of them should be 
devoted to the opening ceremony and the next two to the sacrifice of knowledge. 

Experience has proved that the decision was a wise one. The spacious and 
well-decorated Mandap erected for the performance of the ceremony in the big open 
space adjoining on the west of the temple to be opened, was not only filled to its 
utmost capacity but arrangements had to be made for installing ome loud-speaker 
in the open space in front of the hall and another in that adjoining the strect 
leading to the hall and the Mandap and besides the leading literary lights of 
Gujarat and the principal hosts the seating accommodation on the dais at its north 
ern end was occupied by several distinguished guests and the members of the state 
deputation headed by Dr. B, BHATTACHARYA, Director of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. Another raised platform to the west was occupied by a large number of 
Jain Sddhus who spend their lifetime in the study of their religious literature and 
in the practice of penances for their souls’ uplift. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee had read his address and 
requested the Honourable Mr. MUNSHI to open the building, the latter before doing 
so made a speech in which he expressed his pleasure at being asked to perform 
the opening ceremony of the temple of knowledge witch was to house the rich 
collection of nearly 15000 Mss. which, though preserved religiously for several 
centuries by the devout Jains, stood in need of a central scientifically-constructed 
building in which they could be kept without fear of further damage by damp, 
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White-ants &c., and expressed a hope that instead of jealously guarding that precious 
national treasure in their possession or simply keeping it as a museum, they would 
be liberal enough to throw it open to all scholars imrespective of caste or creed, allow 
copies of any of the Mss. to be taken and give sufficient facilities to any scholars 
who found it necessary to Slay at Patan for some time and pursue their study for the 
benefit of the enlightened public. After he formally declared it open, Sheth Hem- 
chand MOHANLAL announced that the Committee of Management of the [तिक्ता 
Mandir had already decided to allow a free use to be made of the valuable Mss, 
there and that if any scholars so desired, facilities would be given to them for 
taking copies of any of them and staying in Patan for the purpose of study, 

The function was over at about 5-15 p.m. The president and the delegates 
took an opportunity to make a pilgrimage to the Rani Vay and Sahasralinga Talav, 
parts of which have been recently excavated by the Archzological Department of 
H. H. the Gaikwad. The excavated portion of that lake which was the glory of 
Patan and a place of pilgrimage for all devout Hindus during the times of the 
Solanki and Wagheli Kings of Anahilwad Patan gives an idea of the vast expanse 
of the purely preMahomedan Saivite type of architecture, in which the art of 
sculpture does not seem to have at all suffered in its growth though subordinated 
to religion. History records that the water of this lake was ever kept fresh by 
connecting it with the river Saraswati to the north by a stone-built canal and this 
excavation testifies to the truth of that record. 

The sacrifice of knowledge as a tribute to the memory of the Saint Hemacandra 
commenced in the morning of the Sth instant, in the same Mandap, and lasted till 
12 noon on the 9h with agreeable breaks on the former date for a sojourn to 
Modhera in the afternoon and for some mental diversion in the form of Garba 
dances in circles provided by one group of ladies of the town and another of those 
who had come from Bombay and other places and in that of Duh-singing and 
story-telling done by a Gadhavi and Mr. Rarcuur of Kathiiwad. Speaker after 
speaker mounted the rostrum erected in the middle of the Mandap, and offered 
vocal oblations, each according to his fund of kriowledge, to the great soul who had 
departed from this world more than nine centuries ago but after having lived upto 
a ripe old age of 85 years, nearly 65 out of which had been devoted to the dissernj- 
nation of knowledge orally to his contemporaries and by his compositions of ever-last- 
ing value to the future generation. There can be no doubt that his name will be on 
the lips of learned men upto the last days in this manvantara in which the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit languages will be studied, whether it be in this land of his birth or 
in any other land on this wide terrestrial globe. Some took a general survey of 
his literary work while others expatiated on the peculiar merits of some one or 
other of his works which cover a very wide and varied field of human interest and 
comprise one and a half crore of verses, Those which formed the subject of 
frequent mention at their hands were his Siddha-Hema, a work on Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar Kumdrapalacarita, a biography of his royal pupil, Devdfraya 
a work of Jain logic, Sabdamueidsana Linganuédsena, and Desindmamdla, works on 
linguisti isl cs. Prisasthisaldkapurusacarita, life-stories of great men of Bharatavarsa 


two successive days had not laid proper emphasis and | that was bound to be 
80, for who else but the author of the “ Torch-bearers of Gujarat,” the “ Master of 
Gujarat, and “ Gujarat and its Literature,” could have conceived the idea of the 
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12th, having firmly implanted the seeds of the distinctive culture of Gujarat, which 
grew up into two generically identical yet nevertheless specifically distinguishable 
plants in the 15th century and became matured into fully expanded blossoming and 
fruit-bearing trees in the 17th? Yes! The Jain Sadhus traditionally knew Hema 
candra as one of the great exponents of their sectarian philosophy, PETERSON and 
BUHLER coming in the 19th century discovered in him the savant of All-India fame 
but it was left for MuNs#H1 to discover in him in the 20th Century the spiritual 
grandfather of Gujarat. A sacrifice organized mainly to bring into bold relief this 
little-known aspect of his life-work would not be complete without emphasising it. 
And so, after the Dewan, the representative of the State, expressed his appreciation 
of the work of the Sahitya Parigad under the leadership of Mr. MUNSHI, up rose 
that slim figure with small care-worn eyes, clad in snow-white khaddar garments, 
politely taunted the scholars who had stood up to pay a tribute to the memory 
of the great man by saying that he himself was not a savant but a novelist and a 
statesman, that when at the Karachi session of the Sahitya Parigad Sammelan he 
moved a resolution to celebrate the Jayanti of Hemacandra, he had particularly 
in view not that great man's tribution to the development of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literatures but the foundation laid by him of the structure which we so 
dearly call our Gujarat, and which Narmad and Khabardar have acclaimed in 
sonorous and soul-stirring verses and that the said service was in his eyes greater than 
his literary contribution and therefore deserved to be emphasised more than the latter. 
It there at least remained a mystery from what historical source he had picked up 
that idea. It was enough for him to say that he had conceived it ever since he 
wrote his “ Torch-bearers of Gujarat and deserved to be broadcast in this manner 
The inquisitive can find that idea some-what elaborated and supported by broad 
references to Dvyésraya and Awmdrapdlacarita in Section IV of Chapter [V of his 
“Gujarat and its Literature,” This offering of a cocoanut at the altar of the 
poddess Sarasvati by the chief priest marked the completion of the sacrifice of 
knowledge. Her devotees who had gathered at her shrine thereafter partook of her 
Prasada and then commenced their exodus in groups to their respective homes, 
Looking to the success which attended Mr. MuUNsHI's efforts on this memorable 
occasion, who can differ from the view of the veteran Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal 
JHAVER!, which he had expressed while ng that the Honourable Mr. MuNSHI 
should be asked to preside over the function, namely, that the latter deserved that 
honour because he could not only conceive novel ideas but also possessed the 
requisite skill and resourcefulness to see that they were implemented in such an 
impressive and adroit manner that even the doubting Thomases were ultimately 
drawn in to join in the chorus “ Hail MUNSHI.” 


Ahmedabad, 21st April 1939, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society for 1939 was held at 
Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, April 11, 12, and 13. 
Among the papers of Indian interest in general which were read during the five 
Sessions of the Meeting are the following : The Story of Rama in Khotanese by 
H. W. छाए, Some Pali words by A. K. CoomMARASWAMY, A Procedure in studying 
the Hindu Grammarians by I. Dyen, Two Pali Liturgical Texts from Siam by 
C. J. Ocpen, The Epic Trigtubh and Its Hypermetric Varieties and The Goat 
and the Knife: An automatic solution of an Old Crux by F. Encerron, Right 
and Light in India and Iran by 8, Geicer, Sanskrit a ‘near’, is cognate with 
Latin 4 ‘from’ by ह. SturtevANT; The Presumed Rigvedic Present mdrate by P. 
Tepesco; Lord Comwallis and the Great Moghal by F. W. Buck ier, Economic 
aspects of Hindu Asceticism by M. L. Cassapy, A Description of the Horse Sacri- 
fice in the Padma-Purana by ए. E. DuMont, The marriage system of the Buddha’s 
Family by M. B. EmMeneau, Caste and Class in India by P. Kosox and the 
pPreta-concept of Hindu thought by H. I. PoteMan. In the Symposium section 
Prof. W. Norman Brown guided the deliberations on the Beginnings of Civilisation 
in the Orient so far as India was concerned. Among the communications pre- 
sented by tithe were L. C. Barret’s Kashmirian Atharava-Veda, Book Nineteen 3 
The significance of the Colossal Buddhas of Bamiyan in the Development of the 
Mahayana Buddhism by B. RowLanp Jr. and the Archeology of the North-West 
Frontier Province of India by H. 5. SANTESSON 

os. as ढक दुर कक 

The Ninth German Oriental Day was celebrated on August 30, 1938, at Bonn, 
and the Proceedings ended on September 3. Among the papers of Indological 
interest may be mentioned: Der arische Anteil an der indischen Philosophie by 
£. FRAUWALLNER (ci. WZKM), Zum Problem des Ursprungs des indischen Kasten- 
wesens by 5. BEHERSING, Sprachgeographische Aufnamen in Iran und ihre etymolo- 
gische Auswertung by Emil Baer ; Tocharisch-iranische Beziehungen by 0. HANSEN 
Problems und Aufgaben der tibetischen Philologie by H. HOFMANN (cf. ZDMG 92. 
345-368) ; Madhavas Methoden der Quellenbenutzung erlautert an Hand zweier 
Kapitel des Sarvadarganasamgraha by A. ZreseNIsS: Zur Geschichte der buddhis- 
tischen Dharma-Theorie by H. von GLASENAPP (ZDMG 92. 383-420). 

५ भ = ‰ हा 

The Report of the Pali Text Society for 1938 indicates the steady progress 
which this veteran society is achieving under the inspiration of its President-Secret- 
ary, Mrs. Ruys Davins. Of the texts issued during the year are the second 
(and last) part of the Maha-Niddesa Commentary by the Rev. A. P. BuppHADATTA 
of Ceylon and the Commentary of that curiously named work of the Sutta-Pitaka : 
the Cariya-Pitaka, edited by Mr. D. L, BaruA of the Calcutta University. It 

५ 8 matter for congratulation that only nine more volume: Temain to be 
Printed to complete the work of this great society which owes so much to the 
couple who founded and managed it: the late Dr. T. W. Ruvs Davis and 
mae A. F. Revs Davins, The sister series, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
has been enriched by the addition of Buddha Cariva-P (न 
by Dr. 8. ©. Law, and the | sti resep ag 23 व nono 

3 “ ^ गाए the first English version of the Sutta Vibhanga by 
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Miss 1. 8. Horner, forming volumes IX and + respectively, The Pali Pitaka 
Concordance which is in the course of preparation under the supervision of the 
present President will become, when published, an indispensable tool for research 
in the doctrinal, literary and linguistic history of the Pali Canon. We wish 
this veteran society every success on the nearing completion of its great under 
takings. 
os ote | धि, T°. a 

On June 25, 1939, Heinrich Lipers, Professor of Indology in Berlin, for many 

Secretary of the Prussian Academy, will celebrate his 70th birthday. For 

this occasion his fmends and former pupils are planning an edition of his shorter 
papers in one volume. This edition is intended not only to honour Prof. Lipers 
and his work, but also to render a service to scholars. As some of the short essays, 
scattered here and there in reviews etc., are now no longer obtainable, it is desirable 
that they should be reprinted. The volume will give a comprehensive idea of Prof. 
Lipers’ investigations, which are the result of careful and accurate philological 
method and from which not only indologists and folklorists, but also linguists, philo- 
logists and students of language may obtain much information. To enhance the 
usefulness of the book, detailed indices will be added. 

An appeal signed by Professors B. Brevoer of Berlin, J. भिका. of Marburg, 
Sten Konow of Oslo, F. W. THomas of Oxford and E. WaAtpscHMuipt of Gottingen, 
invites all indologists, folklorists, philologists and directors of scientific libraries, 
seminaries, or institutes to subscribe for the book. The volume will comprise about 
800 quarto pages, the price of bound copies being 26.50 RM. and of unbound copies 
24.—K.M. Purchasers abroad get 25% discount. Postage will be 2.50 RM. extra 
in both cases. 

The printing of this important volume will be begun as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscriptions is received. A list of subscribers will appear in the Tabula 
Gratulatoria, Letters may be addressed to: Berlin, Orient-Institut an der Univer- 
sitat Berlin. Payments are to be sent to: Deutsche Bank Berlin (Konto : Orient 
Institut an der Universitat Berlin Liiders-Festschrift). 





REVIEWS 


Mediaeval Jainism, with special reference to the Vijayanagara Empire, by Bhasker 
Anand SaveTore, M.A, Ph.D., D.Phil. Published by Karnatak Publishing House 
Bombay 2. Crown pp. xii + 426, Bombay 1938, Price Ra. 5/-. 

The Jaina inscriptions, as a whole, were recognised to be a fruitful unit of study 
25 early as 1908 when A. GuERINOT produced his monumental work Répertoire d épi- 
हवत Jaina (Publications de l'Ecole Francaise d Extréme-Orient, vol. +) giving sum 
maries of 850 inscriptions (with the ‘requisite references, indices etc.) from different 
parts of India ranging from the Ist to the 15th century A.D. His Introduction made 
it clear that these records contained very valuable material for the study of Indian 
History and Chronology and the contribution of Jainism to the Indian heritage. By 
this publication it was possible for scholars to appreciate the labours of savants like 
BUHLER, BuRGESS, FLeeT, HULTzscH, पाद्य प्रतय, Rice and others in shedding abun- 
dant light on the historical and religious aspects of Jainism in different parts of 
India so far as the epigraphic evidence was concerned, 

Limiting ourselves to South India, in the last thirty years many new epigraphic 


grapiia Indica and others. This raw material, so far as Jainism is concerned, has 
been now and then utilised in relation to literary evidence by various scholars like 
M.S. R. AYYANGAR, JUGALKISHORE, रे, NARASIMHACHARY, ठ. SESHAGIEI 1७०, VENKAT 
SUBBIAH and others. But no thorough attempt was made as yet to analyse most 
of the Jaina inscriptions from the South and to delineate the Picture of Jainism 
in its various aspects from century to century and from kingdom to kingdom. The 
volume to be reviewed is an exhaustive attempt in this direction. The field was 
partly covered by earlier works like Studies in South Indian Jainism by AYYANGAR 
and Rao, Madras 1922, and Jainism in South India by 5. R. SHARMA : unfortunately 
Prof. SHARMA’Ss book is not published as yet, but only a summary of it has appeared 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. I, i, pp. 177-83. 

Dr. SALETORE is well-known to the students of Indian History as the author of 
Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, vols. I-III, Madras 1934. 
Mediaeval Jatnism comes like a superb supplement to his earlier studies, since it 
aims “to delineate in brief such of the important facts which are available in the 
numerous epigraphic records and literature of Karnataka, the Telugu and Tamil 
lands, and which give us an idea of the remarkable contribution Jainism made to 
the stability and success of many kingdoms and notably of that most magnificent 
product of medizval Hindu statesmanship—the Empire of Vijayanagara (p. 2)". 
Dr, SALETORE proposes to discuss some particular phases of Jainism from a non- 
religious stand-point ; ‘and so far as the religion itself is concerned", the author 
remarks, ‘far from being a bundle of metaphysical beliefs, it was a faith that added 
in a large measure to the material prosperity of the land (Preface),". The photo- 
graph of GomateSvara, the dedicatory verse in Sanskrit and the passage glorifying 
Karnataka are symbolically significant of what Jainism stands for, or at least stood 
for, in the history of the Deccan, The author's selection of these three is remarkably 
apt, 

(i) In his Preliminary Remarks Dr. SALETORE accepts the arrival of Bhadra 
bahu and his royal disciple, Candragupta, in the 3rd century B.C. as the initial histo- 
rical fact of the beginning of Jainism in the South, where it ‘rose to unrivalled bail. 
fiance’ ‘not only in the fields of letters, arts and religion but in the domain of po- 
litics as well (9. 1). 
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(11) Turning to Royal Benevolence that Jainism enjoyed, Jaina leaders did 
not tum a deaf ear to the political exigen of the times. The Ganga dynasty 
was established under Jaina auspices in the 2nd century AD., especially through 
the efforts of Acirya Simhanandi. In the light of various epigraphic records the 
details about this memorable event are fully discussed by the author. King Dur- 
vinita was a good Jaina, and with him a good many literary activities are asso- 
ciated. Many of the later Ganga princes like Marasirhha were fervent Jainas in 
whose memory many temples etc. stand to-day. By the time the Gafiga power began 
to diminish, Jainism came under the aegis of two royal families, Rastrakiitas and 
Kadambas ; and many princes were quite partial to Jainism as seen from their 
grants etc. It was under the Rastrakiijas, especially Amoghavarsa I, that Jainism 
8 । many eminent men of letters like Jinasena, Mahviracdrya. Kings like Indra 
IV died like devoted Jainas. Jainism received a good deal of patronage from the 
Western Calukyas ; and it was king Tailapadeva that honoured the Kannada poet 
Ranna (A.D. 993) with the title of Kavi-cakravarti. Many Jaina teachers came 
into prominence in this period. Next to the foundation of Ganga dynasty, * the 
Hoysala kingdom itself was a second supreme creation of Jaina wisdom (p. 59) ^. 
“Tt was not merely to get the aid of the State that Jaina sages had helped statesmen 
to found kingdoms ; the various Jaina centres of the south, and especially in Kar- 
nataka, possessed some of the most superb intellectual prodigies India had ever 
produced (p. 60)". Jainism, especially under the Hoysala patronage, added a good 
deal to the architectural and artistic splendour of India. The author discusses 
many minute details about the beginning of the Hoysala dynasty (pp, 64-74), and 
they would be quite useful to a student of Karnataka History. 

(iii) Many feudatories of the Gafigas and Riastrakiitas and provincial heads 
from families of the Santaras, Kofgalvas, Cangalvas etc. were patrons of Jainism. 
‘This had a most salutary effect on the people and it was partly responsible 
for the wide support which Jainism received from all quarters (p. 87)". Even 
when the central Government became weak, there was no material effect on the 
fate of Jainism because of the patronage of the provincial heads. Much of the 
credit of this patronage goes to the eminent Jaina teachers of that time about 
whom many details are noted by the author, 

(iv) The Chapter on Jaina Men of Action clearly brings out the vitality 
which Jainism possessed and expressed on the soil of Karnataka and round about. 
The greatest claim of Jainism at the hands of posterity is that it gave to India 
men who tumed it into a philosophy of action, and clearly showed the importance 
of the fact that ehimsd, which was the keynote of their great faith, instead of 
being an obstacle in the path of their country’s liberation, was really an adjunct 
without which no freedom could be effected either in the field of religion or in 
that of politics (p. 101)". The details of military feats, accompanied by their 
pious acts, of Camundaraya and Gangaraja are simply thrilling: and all the more 
so, because both of them are associated with the monumental image and the sur- 
rounding structure on the Vindhyagiri at Sravana Belgo|. Other generals like San 
tindtha, Boppa, Eca, Bittimayya, Hulla and कल Raja were not blunt fighters 
but men of culture; and the contemporary society must have looked at them with 
pride. 
(v) Many eminent ladies came forth as the defenders of the faith - they 
built temples, erected images, conducted pious festivals, and encouraged art and 
literature. It is a remarkable incident in the history of Indian literature that Atti- 
mabbe, the daughter of General Mailappa and the wife of Nagadeva, ‘had 1000 
copies of Ponna's Sdnftpwrdna made at her own expense (9. 156)" and possibly 
distributed them free in the 10th century Ap. The details about Malaladevi, Pam- 
padevi, Jakkanabbe, Santaladevi and others are quite interesting. 

(vi) Jainism thrived not only as an aristocratic faith confined to the central 
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and feudal royal families, but the general populace too was brought ‘within the 
fold of the Jina-dharma’. ‘The Jaina leaders showed the practical side of their 
philosophical teachings by securing the allegiance of the most important section 
of the middle classes—the Vira Banajigas and the commercial classes, whose finan 
Gal aid was of inestimable value for the cause of the anekGntamata + and further * the 
most practical means which they adopted to win for themselves the allegiance and 
devotion of the masses was that relating to the four gifts of learning, food, medicine 
and shelter—the primary needs of humanity. The insistance of these gifts on the 
part of the richer sections of the people must have had the inevitable effect of 
drawing to the Jaina fold the larger sections of the populace among whom Jain- 
ism had made rapid strides from the ninth onwards till the fourteenth century 
A.D. (p. 173)’. Many records that are summarised in detail by the author show 
how Jainism and Jaina rites were held in respect by the different sections of the 
society. 

There were various cultural centres in and outside Karnataka from where Jain- 
ism radiated. Some of them are still there, while ‘in the centres which fell into 
the hands of the non-Jainas, only mutilated Jaina images and broken slabs bear 
silent testimony to the once prosperous condition of Jainism in the country (9. 184)", 
The important centres were Sravana Belgo], Kopana, Humch, Vanavase, Bandanike 
orasamudra etc. Those who have visited some of these places will feel the truth 
of the sentiments expressed by the author. 

(vii) References to Jainism are detected in Tamil works of the Saigham age. 
Dr, SALETORE attributes the spread of Jainism in the Tamil land to the activities 
of celebrated Jaina teachers like Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Kanakasena and Guna 
nandi “whose great achievements in the field of religion and Philosophy brought 
the Tami! land into close touch with Karnataka (p. 224)"; and further, he adds 
some critical details about authors like Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, Pijyapada 
Akalankadeva etc, and discusses the probable date when Dravida Safigha was esta 
blished (p. 235). A few remarks are added on the cultural relics of Jainism in the 
extreme South. In the Andhra territory Jainism can be traced back to the pre-Mauryan 
days. King Khiravela was a devout Jaina, and throughout the Andhra country 
Jainism has left many relics, In this context the author takes into account the 
minor cultural centres of Jainism in Karnataka and round about. “One of the 
best claims of Jainism at the hands of posterity is that it contributed to the literatures 
of all the three provinces mentioned above (viz., Karnataka, the Tamil land, and 
Andhradefa). The Jaina teachers as the intellectual custodians of Andhrade£a, 
the Tamil land and Karnataka most assiduously cultivated the vernaculars of the 
people, and wrote in them great works of abiding value to the country, Purism 
was the keynote of their compositions, although almost all the early Jaina writers 
were profound Sanskrit scholars, With them originated some of the most Tenown- 
ed classics in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada (p. 263)". Then the author gives a 
few details about the outstanding authors and their works in Tamil and Kannada 
(pp. 263-7), Not only in the fields of ethical teachings and literature, but also 
in those of art, architecture and philanthropic institutions are the Jaina contri- 
butions to the South Indian culture of capital importance; and they have 
been imitated by others in later days. “The principle of ahitisd was partly res- 





ponsible for the greatest contribution of the Jainas to Hindu culture—that relating 
to toleration. Whatever may be said concerning the nigidity with which they main- 


tained their religious tenets, and the tenacity and skill with which they met and 
defeated their opponents in religious disputations, yet it cannot be denied that the 
Jainas fostered the principle of toleration more sincerely and at the same time 
more successfully than any other community in India (9, 270)". But as days 
went on, there was a dearth of eminent Jaina leaders ; Saivas and Vaisnavas, especial- 
ly in the Tamil land, following in the foot-steps of the Jainas, organised themselves 
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against the Jainas whom they ill-treated; and the climax of this ill-treatment was 
reached in the days of Tirujfiinasambandhar (p. 279). ‘And nothing is more re- 
grettable than that in the matter of showing tolerance to the followers of their 
rival creeds, especially to the Jainas, the Hindus of southern India should have 
been so ungenerous as to have recourse to a method of retaliation and revenge which 
was so alien to the proverbially hospital nature of the Hindus (p. 270)", Poli- 
tical patronage went on diminishing ; ViraSaivism gained strength; many feudatory 
families were converted ; and lastly many commercial mandates became Viradaivas. 
That is how Jainism suffered a set-back in the Deccan ‘almost on the eve of the 
foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagara. 

(viil-xii) After outlining the general condition of Jainism at the beginning 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, Dr. SaLeTore fully discusses the nature and the con- 
sequent implications of the civil dispute that arose between the Jainas and Vaisnavas, 
The decision of Harihara is quite equitable and exemplary, and it ‘showed that 
the destiny of the Jainas was safe in the hands of new monarchs (p. 287)". There 
was one more dispute at Haleyabidu which also was settled to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. One of the queens of Vijayanagara, Bhimidevi, the wife 
of Deva Raya, was a Jaina herself. General Irugappa, the most prominent Jaina 
general of the age, was quite dutiful to his ruler. The record of his service ‘as 
8 trusted general, a clever engineer, and a successful viceroy lasted over a period 
of fifty-nine years (p. 307)". His elder brother General Baicappa also was a devout 
Jaina, At this time Jainism was more prominent in provincial centres than at 
Vijayanagara, and the most notable figure of the age is the Cangalva king General 
Mangarasa. The prominent saint of that period was Vadi Vidyananda ; and * Jain- 
ism realized that its fortune was now cast with the common people (p. 322)". 
It had its strong-holds now round about Belgo] and in the Tuluva country. Kana 
kagiri, Avalinadu, Uddhare, Huligere, Gerasoppe, Midabidure, Vanavasi, Karkala etc. 
were the contemporary Jaina centres where Jainism got much patronage from the 
local chiefs and the eral populace. Many of these places have magnificent 
temples which speak highly about the glorious days of Jainism, but those who 
have visited Hiriangadi (Karkala) etc. cannot but be reminded of the sad days 
that befell Jainism later on. Jainism no more remained a political power, and 
‘it retired into the back-ground to devote itself exclusively for the cause of Peace 
and Leaming (p. 366)". Even in the Vijayanagara Empire the Jainas contributed 
to the culture of the land by their magnificent temples, grand statues and remarkable 
Manastambhas. Despite the hard days many authors like Vidyinanda, Bahubali 
Kefavavarni, Bhaiskara and Kalyanakirti enriched the contemporary literature with 
their various contributions on the different branches of learning. 

The wealth of details contained in this book bears abundant testimony to 
Dr, SALETORE'S extensive and thorough study of South Indian inscriptions The 
glaring omission which strikes one is perhaps the Aihole inscription, according to 
which Ravikirti enjoyed the favour of Pulikesi II, that has escaped the search- 
ing notice of the author. We have given above only the broad outlines of the 
contents with some of the general remarks of the author. (1) Taking into account 
the period and the region covered by the book and the contents exhibited, one is 
inclined to think that a title like this would have been more significant : Jainism 
in the South (mainly from epigraphic records) with special reference to the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. (2) The author's information is so extensive and the details so 
many at his command that even minute points are thrashed by him often by 
way of digression: for instance, the weapon with which Sala killed the animal 
(9. 71) ; the animal that was killed (p. 72) ; discussion about Kopana (p. 187): 
Jainas and Ajivikas (9. 218) : whether Kundakunda was a Kannadiga or a Tamilian 
(p. 227); etc. (3) Chapter vi is not a compact unit; one expects that there 
should have been an independent chapter ‘Cultural Centres’, beginning with the 
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last paragraph on p. 184; and in fact, this portion has the necessary characteristics 
with which Dr, SaALETORE usually equips his Chapters: for instance. there are 
few general remarks in the beginning and then the details follow. (4) One has 
to assume that the title, * Critical Times’, refers only to the last few paragraphs 
of chap. vit; otherwise many of the details in that chapter refer to a period of 
Jaina History which is styled by some writers as the Augustan Period of Jaina 
literature in the South. 

In the interest of Jaina studies we may point out some conspicuous errors 
of facts: (1) Bhadrabahu is called ‘the first Ganadhara’ (p. 3); but according 
to Jaina hierarchy Indrabhiti Gautama was the first Ganadhara and Bhadrabahu 
the Sth Srutakevalin. (2) Nobody can take seriously the statement of the Humch 
insiption (p. 20) that Piijyapada was the author of Nydyakumuda-cendrodaya 
(the same as Nydyakwmudacandra of Prabhacandra): equally dubious is the state- 
ment that Pijyapada wrote a Nyasa on the Sitras of Sikatayana. (3) Kumara- 
sena is the normal form of the name and not Sukumfrasena (p. 193). (4) It is 
too late to take seriously that Kundakunda is the author of Tattvarthasitra (0. 225) : 
the tradition is sufficiently discussed and discarded. (5) It is a fact that Servar- 
thasiddhi of Pijyapada is the earliest Digambara commentary available on Tatfvdr- 
thastitra; if we take into account merely the reference to earlier commentaries, 
then it is not Sivakoti who is ‘the earliest Jaina scholar to write a commentary on 
the Tetfvarthasitra (p. 225)" but Samantabhadra to whom tradition attributes 
Gandhahasti-mahabhasya and who is accepted by Dr, SALETORE also as the teacher 
of Sivakoti. Of course the commentaries attributed to Samantabhadra and Sivakoti 
have not come to light as yet. (6) The remark that Samantabhadra's comment 
anes in Kannada to Sanskrit and Prakrit works have been discovered requires 
proof by pointing out those Kannada commentaries (p. 224). (7) According to 
Devasena it is not Piljyapada but Vajranandi who founded Dravida-safgha (p. 234) 
(8) Ardhabali appears to be mistaken name for Arhadbali (9. 235), (9) Dr. SALE- 
TORE remarks, ‘Secondly, in the account of the Jaina scholars as given in the Stha- 
nanga, Utteradhyeyana and other Jaina Siitras, no mention is made of Markalj 
Gosala at all’. The remark is not very clear, so we may simply note that a good 
deal of information is available about GoSdla in the Bhagavati-sitra. 

Inscriptional evidence, it is true, has certain advantages, but we cannot depend 
on inscriptions alone. They may contain errors of facts, and there might be errors 
in exactly ascertaining the value of their statements: so it is always necessary to 
co-ordinate epigraphic evidence with literary evidence. Dr, SaALETORE has confined 
himself mainly to inscriptional sources which have often misled his enthusiasm © 
pecially about the chronology of events and authors. This has led him to certain 
conclusions which have assumed a controversial character. We may take a few 
such points by way of illustration, 

(1) If in an inscription of the 12th century A.D, a certain statement is put in 
the mouth of Akalanka addressing some king as Sahasatunga, it would be a travesty 
of historical reasoning to put Akalanka as a contemporary of Dantidurga, when 
we have no record at all where this king is called “ahasatunga. So far as I under- 
stand, the identification of Dantidurga and “aihasatunga was a mere conjecture with 
the late lamented K. B. PatHak: with Dr. ALTEKAR and others it assumed the 
status of an opinion; and now Dr. SALETORE is treating it almost as an accepted 
— (see pp. 35-6, 233). From the latest discussion it is clear that scholars are 
inclined to put Akalanka in the last quarter of the 7th century 2.0, 

(ii) A record dated 4.0, 1432 states that the division of Original sarhngha took 
place after the death of Akalafka. In view of the facts that the Jaina church wa 
divided into Ganas etc., as early as the beginning of the Christian era, that Yapaniya 
Sarhgha is mentioned in an inscription of the 5th century aD. and that Dravida 
Samgha is mot included in the four Sarhghas that became prominent after the 
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death of Akalanka, much depends on the interpretation that we put on the word- 
ing of the inscription. Dr. SALETORE takes it too literally, and that leads him to 
the following conclusions which can be very easily questioned: (1) Vajranandi 
founded Dravida Samgha in the last quarter of the ninth or in the first quarter 
of the tenth century A.D. (p. 238). (2) Patrakesarisvami who is called the head 
of the Dramila Samgha is later than Vajranandi (p. 237), te. later than the tenth 
century A.D.; (3) No Dravida Sarhgha could possibly have been established at 
Madura after the signal success which Tirujfiinasambandhar had won over the 
Jainas in the city of Madura ; so to suit his proposed date of Vajranandi Dr. SALe- 
TORE would shift the period of Tirujianasambandhar to the eleventh century A.D. 

All this may sound as consistent reasoning, but we fear that many facts are 
violated and that some correlated evidence is not taken into account. As against 
the above views, we may note only a few points which deserve consideration : (1) If 
we accept a part of the tradition recorded by Devasena in his Darfamasara (verses 24- 
28) that Vajranadi, the pupil of Pijyapida, founded Dravid Samgha, there is no 
reason why the second part of the same tradition that it was founded in (526 or 
532 OF) 536 years after the death of Vikrama should be denied. Either we can 
accept the whole tradition or deny the whole of it. (2) Patrakesari is a very old 
author. There are reasons to believe that he flourished sometime between Dinndga 
and Akalanka. Latest contributions to the discussion show that Akalanka should 
be put in the last quarter of the 7th century 3.0, (see Nydyakumudacandra, Bom- 
bay 1938, Intro. p. 105) ; so we cannot put Patrakesari later than 10th century 
A.D. We have to remember that the enumeration of authors in the inscriptions is 
not necessarily chronological. (3) It is true that there are different opinions about 
the dates of Tirujfiiinasambandhar, but it is not reasonable to ascertain his date 
from the date of the foundation of the Dravida Sarngha which as by 
the author is questionable. The date of Tirujfianasambandhar will have to be settled 
on independent grounds. If we accept the tradition of Devasena that Dravida 
Samigha was founded at Madura in the sixth century of the Vikrama era, there 
remains no conflict a regard to the date of Patrakesari and there is no need 
of shifting the date of Tirujiidnasambandhar according to our needs, when scholarly 
opinion is sufficiently strong to put him in the 7th century AD. or so: and in addi- 
tion, it is by accepting the whole tradition that प्सा Tsang’s statement that 
Digambara Jainas and Jaina temples were numerous in both the Pallava realm 
and the Pandyan kingdom when he visited South India in av. 640. becomes quite 
significant. This only means that the conclusions which we arrive at with the 
help of epigraphic evidence require a scrutinizing verification in the light of other 
pieces of evidence, 

In the last few years the Jaina studies are being founded on a sufficiently sound 
basis, despite the difficulties with which the path of a student is beset. Opinions 
that were expressed by scholars with scanty material at their disposal in the last 
century often require verification, if not modification. For instance, a work Digam- 
bara Darsana is constantly referred to (see foot-note 2 on p. 238) : but it is a mis- 
taken name given to Darsenaséra of Devasena, What Dr. SALETORE says with 
regard to Pujyapada and Durvinita, if I understand him rightly, is mutually in- 
consistent ; if one finds that there is no evidence to show that Piijyapada was con- 
nected with Durvinita, there is no point in supposing that Durvinita put into 
Kannada the original Sabddvatara of Pijyapada obviously as a mark of respect 
for his guru (pp. 20, 23). With reference to foot-note 1 on page 187, I may add 
that the late Mr. N. 8. Suastni’s article on Kopana is published in the Karndjaka 
Sahitya Parishat-patrike XXII, 11. pp. 138-54. 

The above discussion shows how a worker in this field is faced with many 
difficulties that can be finally solved only by the subsequent collaboration of various 
scholars. We highly appreciate the labours of Dr. SaLETORE who, by this valuable 
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work, has made a distinctive contribution to Jaina studies, His systematic pre- 
sentation of material from epigraphic sources will be very useful to students of 
Kamataka History and Jaina Culture. Dr. SaALeTorE has a remarkable love for de- 
tails which he always handles sympathetically and enthusiastically. The learned 
author, Dr, SALETORE, deserves our hearty congratulations, so also the enterprising 
Publisher, Mr. M. N. KULKARNI of the Kamatak Publishing House, for giving us 
this valuable publication. 

A.N.U. 





Ajjhatta-tattdloo, The Spiritual Light, by Nydyavisarada Nyayatirtha Muni 
Maharaja Nyayaviusayvas! with Translation in English and Introduction in Prakrit, 
Demy 8vo pp. 8-32-16-294-24, Jamnagar 1938, Price not given. 

Muni NYAYAVIJAYAH is well-known as a pious Jaina monk of erudite scholarship. 
His Nydya studies are very deep, and he has an exceptional command over the 
Sanskrit language. We owe to him many works in Sanskrit and Gujarati. The 
second edition of his Adhyvatma-tattvalokah (published by 5. L. JHAVERI, Baroda) 
with his Gujarati Introduction and Translation was published in 1934. The volume 
under review is a Prikrit rijpantara of the Sanskrit text with a few additional 
verses. The Gujarati Introduction is presented here being clozely rendered into 
त्ता, The Prakrit verses are accompanied by English translation printed on the 
opposite page. In this edition we have an English Foreword by Mr. M. R. Trivent 
who not only introduces Muni NYAYAVIJAYAJI in fitting words to the reader but has 
given a short summary of the contents. At the end we have a glossary of difficult 
Prakrit words with their Sanskrit shade and Gujarati meaning. 

The text is divided into eight chapters with significant titles, and ‘they are 
arranged like the rungs of ladder to reach the goal of Absolution’. After making 
a stirring appeal for spiritual awakening, the author presses the need of devotion 
to elders, preceptors and divinity स॑त, and then explains the eight limbs of Yoga. 
An aspirant is expected to restrain his mental, vocal and physical activities and 
thus suppress various temptations and passions. Essential details about meditation 
and concentration are explained in a 1000 manner. In conclusion there is a fervent 
appeal to the aspirant from the heart of a monk who, it appears, is inspired with 
some higher message. In view of its contents this work belongs to the category 
of Jidnarnva of Subhacandra and Yogasastra of Hemacandra. 

The very fact that the author has worked out the Prakrit text from his earlier 
Sanskrit model has given room for some artificiality here and there. To-day many 
students study the dialogues from Sanskrit dramas not from the Prakrit original but 
from the Sanskrit rendering. The chiyd of Prakrit verses so rendered is necessarily 
a specimen of spoilt metre. But in this work with minor changes the metre is 
elegantly preserved. According to the classification of Prakrits proposed by PiscHE. 
the dialect of this work can be called Jaina Mgharastn. From his note (धात 
sianam) it is clear that Muniji was first observing the convention of yasruft as 
seen in the canonical and early post-canonical texts, but perhaps after some pages 
were printed he became inclined to observe the more rigorous mule of Hemacandra 
(V1I14.180). This has left some irregularities here and there. The Praékrit Pattha- 
van, however, uniformly observes Hemacandra’s rule. 

On the whole it is an excellent performance, and the students of Prakrit litera- 
ture will heartily welcome it. We have nothing but praise for the scholarship and 
the facility of expression of Muni NyaAYAVIJAYAJi. It is in the fitness of things that 
we should expect now from him some original Prakrit treatises. The printing and 
get up of the volume are quite attractive. 


Kolhapur + 
15-1-1999, A. N. UPADHYE 
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Luigia Nitti-Dowc!. Les grammarriens prakrits. Paris, Librairie d' Amérique 
et d'Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1938, [VII] 1229] ए. 8vo. 

The edition of Purusottamat and this important work on the Praknit gram- 
marians had just drawn the attention of Indologists to Mra. Nitti-DOLCI 85 
a superb promise for Praknit studies in Europe, when the news of her premature 
death came to remind us all of Bhartrhari's sentence: 

gajabhujaigamayor api bandhanam 
éatidivakarayor grahapidanam | 
matimatamh ca vilokya daridratam 
vidhir aho balavan iti me matih || 


Fortunately for our studies, vidhi allowed her to finish and publish the present 
work, which continues brilliantly the tradition of LASSEN and न्प्र. Thanks 
to a good linguistic and philological training and to a wide knowledge of the 
Indian sources, the author has given us a large re-examination of the main problems 
connected with the tradition of Praknt grammar, succeeding often in proposing 
a happy solution of them or at least in setting them on a new basis. We will 
see at the end of this review the results of the author's researches as well on 
account of Prakrit grammatical schools as of the real nature of the Prakrit dialects 
to this end I think it fit to give an analysis, often in the author's own words, 
of the seven chapters into which the work is divided: which I hope will be approved 
of by the readers of this Journal longing for a not superficial notice of ib 
Naturally I must leave aside details, which are at times of no small importance for 
the knowledge of Prakrit ; I limit myself to allude to the use of verbal forms in 
-jjo- or -jjahi for every time and person, which we gain from Markandeya WI 35 
(p. 111 of this volume; these forms are briefly treated by me in the presentation 
volume for Sir E. Denison Ross), or to -am for Gmi in Jaina Prakrit taught by 
Hemacandra III 141 (p. 174 of present volume), which provides us with a parallel 
to -@ for-¢ from LE. *-o in Slav : both phenomena are not mentioned by PISCHEL, 
which may suffice to show how much must still be done, even after PrscHEL’s 
life-work, for the knowledge of Prakrit. 

The first chapter deals with Vararuci, whose authorship of the Prakrfaprakasa 
cannot be afirmed but not denied too; although Vararuci-Katyayana cannot be 
later than the 3rd century B.C. and Asoka’s inscriptions show a linguistic stage more 
archaic than the Prakrits of the grammarians and of the drama, this is not a good 
reason for assuming that such Prakrits were not in existence at Vararuci's time. An 
examination of the contradictions and singularities in Wararuci's text leads the 
suthor to infer that his original siitras teach only one Prakrit, the Maharastri of 
(७055, Lassen’s “ Pricritica praecipua”: the three last books om Sauraseni 
Magadhi and Paisaci must have been added by a commentator, who was possibly 
Bhamaha for books X and XI; the twelfth book on Sauraseni is not Bhamaha's 
work, because it lacks a commentary in all MSS. All this is confirmed by the 
facts that the commentators except Bhamaha speak only of the principal Prakrit ; 
that the oriental grammarians, who depend on Vararuci, treat the other dialects 
in 8 different arrangement than Vararuci-Bhamaha; that Kramadifvara makes 
use of Vararuci only for the principal Praékrit; that Hemacandra polemizes with 
other grammarians on the subject of the principal Prakrit but not of the other 
dialects, showing that for these there was not a traditional teaching going back 
to Vararuci. In conclusion, all Prakrit grammarians except Canpda have known 


ब ज्जस्स 
न Le Prakytanusdsana de Purugottama par Luigia Nitti-Doict. Cahiers de 
la Société Asiatique, ae 1938. I do not know whether the edition of the 
Mahirastri section in ajarman's Prakrtakalpataru, which is spoken of on p. छ) 
of the present work, has yet appeared. 
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Vararuci’s siitras on the principal Prakrit and only these; therefore when speaking 
of Vararuci we must have in mind only the first nine books of the Bhimaha— 
COWELL edition, of which books V and VI constituted originally a single book. 

But also for books I-LX Bhamaha’s Prakyteprakaia is far from representing the 
genuine tradition : whilst with regard to the principal Prékrit Vasantaraja’s Praky- 
fasanyivani and the Prdékriamafjeri (and also Sadinanda's Prakyiasubodhini, a 
summary of Vasantaraja's work, and Narayana Vidyavinoda'’s Prakrfapada) are con- 
sistent enough with the Prakrtaprakaéa on account of the strength of Vararuci’s 
tradition, they differ from it with regard to its innovations: consequently, they 
have not known Bhamaha’s work: this is shown by a keen analysis of the com- 
mentaries on some siitras, on p. 24 ff. Then Vararuci’s siitras are a work independ- 
ent of Bhamaha’s commentary, and they have had other commentators and imita- 
tors who did not know Bhamaha, whose edition can therefore be considered only 
as an element in establishing Vararuci’s text, a task that requires the use of all 
the sources at our disposal. 

As we already pointed out, Vararuci's sutras on the principal Prant are found 
without great differences in all commentaries: they are consequently old and have 
reached us tolerably undamaged, so that it is possible to examine th 
more closely. They also do not appear to constitute a regular . For instance 
a mangalam is missing: this can be justified either on the ground that these sitras 
formed an appendix to a Sanskrit grammar (cp. Hemacandra), or that Vararuci has 
only written a number of rules on Prakrit without intending to give a complete gram- 
mar—then somebody brought together these rules, gave them a title, and the com- 
mentators began their work. The second possibility is confirmed by the fact that 
we have in Vararuci’s siitras not a description of the Prakrit, but only something 
like a justification of a quantity of forms by giving rules for their derivation from 
Sanskrit. One gets the impression that the siitras refer to a text or to a group 
of well determined texts; and this impression is corroborated by the commentators 
who refer to poetical works, speak of metrical reasons and so on. Now, the voca- 
bulary described by Vararuci’s siitra consists of 406 forms, 233 of which are found 
in the index to WEBER'S second edition of Hala ; and not only 59% of words studied 
by Vararuci come again in Hala, but about all double forms authorized by the 
grammarian (for example ia and [(1)7 for iti, I 14) appear in the Saftasai. This 
gives the author the impression that literary Maharistri has received its form in 
the gathas and that the epic poems have taken from these their language without 
any change; indeed the doublets, the orthographical inconsequences and the like 
are easily explicable in anthologies of gathas, the work of different authors who 
spoke probably different dialects. Consequently an edition of Vararuci should 
consider not only all commentators and grammarians depending on him, but also 
the Saffasai and such anthologies of stanzas in Mahdrdstri that are accessible to 
us. 

In short, we have not a grammar in Vararuci’s sitras ; they address themselves 
to people acquainted with Sanskrit for teaching them how to compose gathas in 
Prakrit. It is possible that these stanzas were at the beginning a relatively popular 
creation ; but at a certain moment they became the pastime of learned people whose 
knowing both Sanskrit and the dialects, resulted in writing this artificial language, 
aes Maharastni, all adorned with Sanskrit reminiscenses and extraordinary dia 
‘ectical words—The chapter closes (p. 51 ff.) with a collation of the variants of 
the siitras according to the three principal commentators. 

7 Bharata” is the title of chapter II. Although among Prakrit * grammarians 
only Markandeya quotes Bharata (and of his six quotations only two are found 
ng to whom tone ol the Sa take fe naa Pie. acon 

| | of ॥ was taken from our Bharata), Abhinavagupta’s 
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commentary testifies that at least in the 10th or 11th century the passage on Prakrit 
was a part of Najyefastra, This passage (XVII 1-64) is analysed, published and 
translated on pp. 63-76 by the author who, on pp. 76 ff. examines Bharata’s classi 
fication of the languages and dialects. Prakrit without further specification is 
named.on the same plan as Sanskrit; thereafter come the ०८115535. This lets 
us think that “ Prikrt” like Sanskrit is a common language for all India: other 
points are obscure. Anyhow, we can say 1. that Bharata knows and allows the 
employment of a quantity of dialects: 2. that among these dialects Mahiarastri is 
not found, and no distinction is made between prose and poetry dialects: but the 
forms attributed to the “ Prakrit” kat'exochen are those of the Mahdrastri. 

Like Vararuci—and this is also truer for him—Eharata gives mo gram- 
mar, but only phonetic rules, which are probably the advice that a director of 
a theatre must give to his actors who played in literary Prakrit: advice on pro- 
nounciation to the end that their Sanskrit had for the public the appearance of 
Prakrit but remained nevertheless intelligible to them. Some desi words—the most 
common ones—gave the last touch. The Prakrits of the dramas are indeed, as 
5. L&vi already said (“ils me sont guére que des prononciation spécials du 
sanskrit +) a disguise of Sanskrit. We have consequently in the dramas Sanskrit 
and ˆ" Prakrit,” two constant literary languages, and around them a variable number 
of dialects according to the will of authors, actors and public, to the place of the 
representation, and the quality of the assistance: on which purpose the author 
compares very aptly what happens or happened in Bengali modern plays and in 
the Italian Commedia dell’ arie-—On pp. 84 ff. are mentioned the samples of 
dhruvas given by Bharata in his XXXII chapter: the language of these stanzas to 
be sung during the dramatic representations and different from the gathis in 
lyrical Mahdrastri, is called Sauraseni by Bharata: although if has some points of 
difference from.the Sauraseni of the dramas, the author is not willing to think with 
Jacosi that we have to distinguish two different languages. 

In the third chapter are treated the oriental grammarians : Puniottama, Rama 
Sarman and Markandeya, the authors respectively of the Prakpldnufasana, the 
Prdkytakalpataru and the Prakytasarvasva : among them, Markandeya can be put 
before the end of the 14th century ; together they form a real school with unity 
of doctrine. This school assembles the different languages in four fundamental 
groups : bhasdis, vibhigis, Apabhramca and PaiSicika; among the 01583, Maha- 
rastri has a pre-eminent place, and the study of it serves as basis for that of the 
other dialects. The authority which the Orientals quote most of all, and which 
is unknown to the other grammarians, is Sakalya, whom Markandeya in the intro- 
ductory verses mentions first of all, and to whom are attributed teachings not found 
in Vararuci, this leads to the conclusion that “ Sdkalya “—who must have lived 
before the 13th century—has composed a grammar of the principal Prakrit and 
of Sauraseni, and he is one of the sources of the oriental grammarians. Among 
these Markandeya is remarkable for the many quotations that he adds to his rules 
and that give evidence of the great extent of his lectures: such quotations can 
all be identified, when their author is named, with the exception of two or three * 
this is shown on p. 102 ff. Authorities are often adduced but, may be except in 
one case, these quotations tefer to the principal Prakrit: this happens also in 
Hemacandra and may be explained that the grammar of the principal Prakrit 
is fixed and traditional so far as it rules a written and literary language, lyrical Maha 
ragtri: the undiscussed authority, the founder of this grammar is Vararuci, around 
whom group themselves commentators and disciples, When Markandeya or Hema- 
candra quotes on the purpose of a form the opinion of an anonymous व 
(ali कवा, ili hecit), this happens inasmuch as such Opinion contradicts or completes 
Or interprets in a new way a siitra of Vararuci.—This doesn't mean, however, that 
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Markandeya or Hemacandra has no predecessors for the other dialects; only they 
limit their explicit quotations to Vararuci or Bharata, because such names con 
secrated by tradition conferred a degree of nobility on their own works. Probably 
Purugottama, Markandeya and Hemacandra have as their basis an older oriental 
grammar; Ramasarman depends may be, on Hemacandra, whilst the special cor- 
respondences between Hemacandra and Markandeya can be explained as results 
of the utilisation of common sources. 

On pp. 110 ff. are examined Markandeya's additions to Vararuci, his leading 
authority, on account of Maharastri: from p. 118 we have a section on the other 
bhisis, of which especially Sauraseni is studied by the oriental grammarians. About 
Sauraseni the author is led by her consideration of the oriental grammarians to the 
conclusion that this dialect—not the deSabhigi of the personages that make use 
of it, but a language fit for every-body from any part of India—is in the drama 
a substitute for Sanskrit for all personages that have no right of speaking the 
language of the Gods As for the other languages, our author draws from an 
examination of Ramaéarman II 3, 31 and Markandeya XVI 2 the consequence 
that Prakrit grammarians based their classification of the various dialects only on 
their literary employment: so that every dialect spoken on the stage can be a 
bhsi or a vibhisa according to the degree of respectability of the personages to 
whom it was assigned, On the contrary, a dialect employed in non-theatrical 
literature was an Apabhraméa. 

On p. 125 begin more general considerations about the whole oriental school 
and their teachings. The date of the Nepali MS. of Purusottama shows that 
the school flourished at least in the 13th century, and nothing allows us to admit 
that Purusottama has been its founder: on the contrary there are reasons for 
thinking that he had some predecessors, because neither Markandeya nor Rima- 
sarman do quote him; Sakalya, whom all of them adduce as authority, must have 
been, as we already pointed out, one of such predecessors; unhappily we don’t 
know anything about him. 

The school is eclectic. The lyrical Mahardstri, as already told, is treated 
according to Vararuci. As for the languages of the drama, the sources of the 
oriental grammarians must have been those rules on Prakrit made for the actors, 
8 sample of which is preserved in the XVII chapter of Bharata : the correspondences 
between Néfyasdstra and oriental grammarians with regard to bhagis (except 
Maharastri) and vibhagis show that those artificial or at least conventional lang- 
wages came to be treated in the grammatical treatises on Prakrit precisely through 
the medium of such mules, which were destined to disappear soon owing to their 
contingent nature. For the Apabhraméa, namely for the dialects other than Maha- 
pai inasmuch as they were employed for the lyric, which must have flourished 
especially in Nagarapabhramsa, our author thinks that there have probably been 
special grammars, which were utilised by the Oriental grammarians. Finally she 
imagines that Paisici was the language of stories and novels, which on the begin- 
ning (8yhatkatha!) adopted a peculiar dialect: this remained the pattern for all 
subsequent works and somebody did write its rules and append them to the exist- 
ing grammars on dramatic and lyrical dialects: this tradition has come down to 
the oriental grammarians, Their grammars are hence collections as complete as 
म of < of works of the different literary kinds 
gitar Ghana कम नः necessary teachings for writing gathis in Mahairlstri 
नु मे caret Mrcehahette के Seteee 
tales on the pattern of Brharkathe या विय sitra or Bhavsottakake, 
ik tie patie tats Gat tha sit 2 ney oe ee 
their works (cp. what has been vental grammarians had in view when writing 

seen said above on Vararuci's composing his rules after 
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Hala etc.) ; hence we cannot blame them if their Sauraseni is not always that of 
such | which they had not considered in their works. This throws a light 
on the small right that editors have in normalising the Prakrit of classic dramas 

With regard to Kramadisvara, the author of Semksiptasdra, who is treated in 
the IV chapter, ZACHARIAE’S statement is reported without enthusiasm that he 
must have been in Westen Bengal and lived between Hemacandra (1088- 
1172) and Vopadeva (13th cent.) ; his grammar contains in the first seven books 
a summary of Panini’s Asfadhydyi, the eighth book is an appendix on Praikrit. <A 
commentary on the whole work is Jijmaranandin’s Rasavafi (hence the school is 
called faumara), which has been in its turn commented but only for I-VI : 
this doesn't however mean that the Prakrit section was not a part of the original 
Samksiplasara. We must mot consider (as Rajendralal Mirra did) as a com- 
mentary on this work Narayana Vidyavinoda’s Prakyiapida, which is an edition 
of Vararuci analogous to that by Vasantaraja (this is shown by an analysis of the 
Prakriapada, pp. 133 ff.). On the whole Kramadisvara is not a great grammarian - 
for the principal Praknt he depends essentially on Vararuci, whose siitras sometimes 
he gives up, also if important, for the love of conciseness, whilst he adds new 
observations, often on matters of very small importance: these additions are not 
taken from Hemacandra (then ZACHARIAE'S (लात post quem seems to lose 
every consistency). Of the other dialects Kramaditvara studies Apabhrarnéa, Saura- 
seni, Magadhi and Paisad, mentions only Ardhamgadhi and dismisses with a 
few words the theatre dialects (the same that are mentioned by Bharata). For 
the literary ApabhrarhSa Kramadisvara seems to have used the same source as 

The last mentioned and his Siddhahemacandra are the argument of chapter ५. 
For this Doctor of Jaina religion the author has no great sympathy: already on 
the beginning she declares her opinion that he has no originality at all. To support 
this affirmation the Prabhavecaritra (13th century) is quoted, according to which 
emcandra has made a compilation of eight older grammars, and on p. 152 two 
cases are exhibited, in which Hemacandra has misunderstood his sources. For the 
principal Prakrit Vararuci is directly utilised: for the other dialects one of Hema- 
candra’s sources is—as shown on 9. 158 ff,—the same as of Namisidhu in his 
commentary on Rudrata’s Aévydlenmkéra II 11-12: this commentary was written 
in 1069 A.D., some twenty years before Hemacandra’s birth. Besides Vararuci and 
this source, Hemacandra has utilised also the canonical Jaina texts, whose language 
he calls Arga and many peculiarities of which he remarks in his treatise on principal 
Prakrit ; whilst here his data are generally correct, he is not so scrupulous with 
the Jaina Maharastn of non-canonical works, which he knew very well but cared 
net so much for, inasmuch as he compiled from older grammarians, even if here 
and there he introduces some information on it. In this way his principal गिर 
is a pot-pourri of gatha and epic Mahdrasjri, of the Maharastri of canonical and 
of non-canonical Jaina works : so that it is dangerous to use his grammar in so far 
as a greater knowledge of the texts doesn’t give us the possibility of assigning to 
each speciality of Mahdrastri the forms taught by him. 

As for Hemacandra's PaiSici, the author thinks (p. 175 £.) that the extracts 
given by him come from the Katmirian Byhathathdsaritsigara postulated by 
Lacote as source of Somadeva and Ksemendra, whereas Markandeya through his 
sources quotes from Gundidhya’s Byhatkathd. The Apabhrarnéa, then, is for 
Hemacandra a dialect of a unity and stability unknown to other grammarians : 
the author is inclined to ascribe to the epoch of Muslim invasion the dohiis quoted 
by him, which to a certain extent resemble the gathas of the Saftasai 

The arguments of chapter VI are Trivikrama and the siitras of Valmiki with 
inclusion of GRIERSON'S western school, which the author would better call a 
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southern one. The Prakylavydkarana (also “vydkaranavytti) by Trivikrama (3 
adhyayas divided in 12 padas comprising 1085 Slokas or drys) is a recasting in 
verse of the Siddhahemacandra, and its age must be the 13th century ; about the 
middle of the 16th century Laksmidhara wrote a commentary on it, the Sadbhasd- 
candrikd, a little later (end of the 16th century) is the other commentary, Appaya- 
dikgita’s Prakrtamenidipa, Simbharija's Prdkttaripavatara is probably older and 
in any way partly independent of Trivikrama. On pp. 186 ff. the author examines 
the relations between Trivikrama and Sirnharaja and the question whether the 
slitras, which the traditions essign to Valmiki, are or not the work of Trivikrama. 
—In lapse of time some grammarians of this school, like Subhacandra who wrote 
the Sabdacintdmani, show a secondary return to Hemacandra. त 

We reach to the VIT and last chapter, dealing with Canda, on whose Prakyta- 
faksana (originally written perhaps in Prakrit, cp. pp. 208 f.) the author maintains 
against HOERNLE that it is not so ancient and that it has come down to us ina 
fragmentary form. Canda and Hemacandra have in common rules and forms un- 
known to the lyrical Maharastri taught by Vararuci: from this statement we may 
infer that Canda continues a traditional school of Jaina grammarians or, more exact- 
ly, his work is the reflex of a grammatical treatise made by and for the Jaina. 
Hemacandra has included in his grammar a part of this stuff, probably the oldest 
kernel of the Prakytalaksana. It seems also, although the author dare not affirm 
it, that the siitras of this grammar teach the Arsa: at least, the examples of its 
commentary are taken from the canonical Jaina texts. On account of the said 
Jaina kernel of the Prékytalaksana our author concludes with the hypothesis that 
probably the Jainas have tried to oppose to the Brahmanical tradition their own 
grammatical school, but they were not able to fulfil such an ambitious plan : some- 
body collected—probably many centuries before Canda—the scattered सड on 
grammatical generalities and the siltras that circulated in their midst and tried 
to make therewith a grammar of the language of the Jaina text, independent of the 
grammars of lyrical Maharastri, of Apebhrariéa and Pasaci; but the materials 
were neither rich nor well classified, and the result of this attempt cannot be called 
३ grammar. 


: = 1, i ia ia 


In her introduction the author draws Some consequences from the great mass 
of facts heaped up in the book. Before all, she warns against four Prejudices that 
reign ng scholars since LassEN'’s time: 1° Mahdrastri is the prakrsfam pra- 
| 111 (Dandin I 34) not because it is more like Sanskrit than other Prakrits 
(which 15 false), but only because it possesses a mcher literature: 2", It is not 
true that the more recent the grammarians are, 50 much the greater is the number 
ध dialects they treat: the Ndtyasastra (the oldest of extant treatises except 
‘araruci) knows more dialects than the other grammars ; generally a great number 
of dialects are to be found in such grammars that are intended for the theatre: the 
Jainas tend to reduce the Prakrits to Maharastri; 3°. It is not true that in 
Vararuci's grammar only a few siitras are devoted to the dialects other than Mahi- 
ragtri ; all dialects are implicitly treated with the principal Prakrit, and the special 
siitras represent only the points in which they differ from Maharastri: 4°. It is 
not night to blame the Indian grammarians when they speak of Sanskrit as the 
source of Prakrit ; for them Sanskrit means hot only the classical but also that 
Vedic language, where so many similarities with Prakrit can be found. < 

On she 4 the author admits that some of her general conclusions had better 
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hints contained in the introduction I will try here to resume synthetically the 
author's view on the whole of Prékrit grammatical tradition and on the nature of 
the languages taught by it. 

What we have in the matter of Prakrit grammar are the relics of a great ship- 
wreck : with the exception of Vararici, whose sitras do not however constitute a 
real grammar, what has come down to us are the reflexes of older traditions lost 
probably for ever, We must assume many starting points of the different traditions, 
according to the employment of the different kinds of Prakrit. We have then: 

I. Lyrical Mahiristri: Vararuci’s siitras, which are a description, or better 
a justification from the point of view of Sansknit, of the language of gatha antholo- 
gies like Hala's Satfasai (on this lyme depends the epic Maharastri). 

I. Dwalects of the drama: miles for pronunciation and so on, of which a 
specimen is preserved in the XVII chapter of Ndjyaidstra. 

HI. Lyrical Apabhrarnga of theatrical lyrical intermezzos and of the dohas : 
grammars ? 

IV. एवान्त of tales (Byphatkatha): rules appended to the already existing 
grammars of lyrical and dramatical dialects. 

V. Jaina Mahdrastri (Arsa and language of non-canonical writings: a collec- 
tion of rules (साक and siitras), a reflex of which is found in Canda’s Prakrta- 
laksana, 

On these sources depend the various later schools, namely : 

On I, I, वा and IV depends the Oriental school (a predecessor of which is 
Sakalya), which in Markandeya can boast of one of the most learned authors on 
Prakrit grammar; the same must be said for Kramadifvara who on account of 
the theatrical dialects is perhaps directly indebted to Bharata and for Apabhrarhéa 
(1171) wees the same source as Hemacandra 

Memacandra depends on I, II, गा, IV (his PaiSici reflects the Kaémirian 
Brhatkathasantsagara rather than Gunadhya's Brhatkathd, as the PaiSici of the Ori- 
ental grammarians does ; one of his sources for dialects other than principal Prakrit 
has been utilised also by N&misadhu on Rudrata II, 11-12), and on ५: his Jaina 
materials came from the same work that constitutes the kernel of Canda’s Gram- 
mar. A recasting of Hemacandra is given by Trivikrama and his (western, or 
better southern) school. 

The next task of modern research is therefore to reconstruct so far as possible 
the original sources from their remains and vestiges contained in the works still in 
Our possession. 

How must the Prakrits taught by the grammarians be now considered? 11 
conform myself to the classification according to the literary use that has been 
transmitted to us by the Indian tradition). 

The lyrical Mahdrastri of the oldest githis reflected naturally the popular 
speech. But soon this kind of poetry fell into the hands of learned people who 
according to the pattern received and, to be sure, under the strong influence of 
Sanskrit language and grammar, transformed it into a pastime for courts and highly 
cultivated circles, and its language became more and more a literary dialect the 
forms of which could be easily created by phonetically modifying Sanskrit forms 
according to rules like those given by Vararuci. A kind of corrective can perhaps 
be obtained from both varieties of Jaina Mahirastri, the Arsa and that of the 
non-canonical writings, if we succeed in keeping them aside from the lyrial Maha- 
ristri. Ecclesiastical languages are generally petrified traditions of popular dialects 
and they preserve often with greater scrupulousness although in a life-less rigidity, 
the onginal forms. Such forms, identified and compared with those of Vararuci’s 
Principal Prakrit, could give us back some features of the original popular Mahdrastri, 

About the same as for lyrical Mahardstri, but without the corrective of an 
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ecclesiastical complement, are the conditions of lyrical Apabhrarhéa and narrative 
विद्वत्‌, Much worse are those of the dialects of the dramas: to judge of such 
dialects from what grammarians and MSS. teach us, would be the same as to 
judge of an Italian dialect from the language used on the stage of a region other 
than the original by a personage supposed to speak that dialect: characteristic 
inflexions of voice, some well-known changes in the pronunciation of certain sounds 
and a few local words are the means for making of the national tongue a well 
intelligible parody of a dialect : enough for a spectator to enjoy it, but too little 
for linguists to infer from such medleys the real nature of a regional speech. 

The opinion expressed by PrscHet in his Habilitationsschrift, that literary 
Prakrits are artificial languages invented by erotic poets when Sanskrit, as a holy 
longue, was still avoided by such a kind of poetry, may therefore be in part less 
wrong than most people deem it; Prakrit deserves a long chapter in a future book 
on how common languages rise and develop themselves, and if this be once done, 
the author of such a book will have to turn over and over to Mrs Nitti-Dotci's 
Les grammairiens prakrits. 


Rome. ViTttoreE Pisani 


The Critical Exammation of the Philosophy of Religion, in two Volumes by 
Sadhu SANTINATHA; Amalner, 1938; pp. xxi, 1110, vii. 

Moyeveda or the Non-dualistic Philosophy (Vedanta), by Sadhu SANTINATHA, 
Poona, 1938 ; pp. 153, 18, 5, 

Thanks to the munificence of Pratap Seth of Amalner fame, Sadhu SANTINATHA 
has been enabled to bring out two lengthy volumes of criticism of the Philosophy 
of Religion. This examination of all shades of theories, Eastern and Western, 
shows evidence of patient labour and a keenly critical mind, The conclusion that 
the riddle of the universe must remain unsolved is identical with Sri Harsha’s 
but for the latter's profession of Advaita: our Sadhu has as little use for Advaita 
as for other theories. 

| The booklet on Maydivada is specially devoted to the exposition of Advaita 
and its refutation in pp. 451-628 of the bigger volume has also been reprinted र 
a companion booklet. A more sympathetic understanding would have secured more 
satisfactory results. It is neither correct nor fair to identify the Advaitin’s self- 
luminous experience (anubhuti) with the knowing subject (pp. 522, 523). Nor 
18 It very sound to convict the theist of the fallacy of composition, in the face 
of the determined attempts of systems like the Saiva Siddhinta to avoid just 
this fallacy. Despite such deficiencies, the patient reader will find much stimulat- 
ing matenal in the volumes. | 


Madras. नर 
oe 5. 5. ६ 


^ CHAPTER ON THE REIGN OF ‘ALI ' ADIL 
SHAH OF BIJAPUR * 
By 
K. K. BASU, Bhagalpur. 


[This article is based on the Tartkh-i-Bijapur of Ibrahim Zubairl, and it deals 
with events that took place after the battle of Talikota. 

It gives a picture of the caves and creeks that once existed in the principal 
part of the city of Vijayanagara, supplies the date of Ram Raja's death, and narrates 
the conquest of Raichur and Mudgal by Alf Adil Shah, the construction of Bijapur 
fortress, Ali Adil’s conquest of the Karnatic, his success-over the forces of Ahmad- 
nagar and Golconda, the construction of a fort at Mahdarak or Dharwar, the death 
of Kishwar Khan, the Bijapur general, Ali Adil's conquest of Adoni, the alliance that 
was made between Adil Shah and Nizam Shah, the appointment of Mustafa Khan 
as the minister of Bijapur, and lastly the conquest of Bankapur by Adil Shah.| 


There are mountains with chasms and creeks in the principal part of the 
city of Vijayanagara. Some three or four leagues below these mountainous 
crevices, there runs the thoroughfare which is sometimes spacious and 
sometimes narrow : again, at some places, it is so dark that one cannot walk 
without the help of a torch ; sometimes, the sky is made visible and the light 
is to be seen. (After the battle of Talikota) most of the inhabitants of 
Vijayanagara left the city’ and ran away in different directions ; some betook 
themselves to the caves and took up their abode there. These dwellers of the 
caverns would issue out of their retreats and secure food and water from 
without. When the Muslims picked up this information, they kept a sharp 
look out for the egress of the Hindus. Whenever the Hindus came in sight, 
the Muslims laid violent hands on them, and would not let them go unless 
they had wrenched something from their captives. 

Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, who was an eye-witness to one of such adventures, 
relates his personal experiences. Some three or four Hindus were kidnapped 
by the Muslims one day. On being put to the rack, they alluded to the 
existence of the mountainous cleft that had served the purpose of a hiding place 
for their wives and children, their goods and chattels. Later, in return for an 
assurance of safety to their life, the prisoners made an offer of a large sum 
of money to the escort and also led them to their hiding places. Wickedness 
and covetousness are the two characteristic weaknesses of human beings. The 
hands of these captives were put together by means of cords, and the prisoners 


* Based on Busatin-us-Salatin or Tarikh-i-Bijapur of Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi. 
The events narrated in these pages took place after the battle of Talikota, for 
which please refer to my article “ The Battle of Talikota—Before and After" pub- 
lished in the Vijayanagara Six-centenary Commemoration Volume, 9. 245. 
1. The text reads = 4955 >= 
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were Made to march in front of the concterge who followed them at close 
quarters. Having traversed some distance, the party came across deep gorges 
that ran in various directions. Now, the muslims took fright lest they might 
lose their way during the return-journey and wander in distress in the ravine, 
amd thus might be captured and killed. To keep themselves on the safe side, 
they procured some dressed cotton, and made two or three torches. The party, 
now, worked its way. While moving forward along the intricate maze, the 
muslims left their finger marks on the rocks, so that during their return-march 
they might be guided by those impressions. ...The froupe proceeded half a 
league inside the cavern till they reached a point where the passage became 
very narrow. Then, with great difficulty and in a knecling pose, they covered 
a distance of three to four yards. When two of the captives whose hands 
had been tied with ropes went past the narrow portion of the gorge they 
asked their companions to follow them. An articulate sound was now heard, 
and it seemed that, a large number of persons were speaking up within. A 
clashing of arms was also audible. The chords round the hands of the prison- 
ers were ripped up, and they went inside the cave. The noise grew louder and 
louder every movemient, and it became obvious that there were many persons 
inside the cave. The muslims now took alarm and thought that, in case they 
proceeded any further, they ran the risk of an assault upon them. Being rend- 
ered helpless, they turned back frightened and disappointed ; they, then, 
edged their way with the help of the finger-marks left by them on the rocks, 
and at last issued out of the labyrinth safe and sound. 

Most of the hills in that area are full of defile and crevasse. 

_ Anagundi, a populous city, is situated near Vijayanagara. A large run- 
ning stream meanders between these two cities. After the destruction of 
Vijayanagara, Adil Shah took measures for populating Anagundi, Agents 
were appointed to make it a flourishing city, and soon a large number of 
people alighted and colonized it. 

Three years subsequent to the event narrated before, the son of Ram 
Raja, who had run away from the battle-field (Talikota) and taken refuge 
with his family in a cave that was situated at a distance of three leagues 
from Anagundi, moved out of his retreat, and having captured Anagundi ex- 
pelled the Adil Shahi agents. 

Rafi-ud-din reports that, the son of Ram Raja with all his family lived 
at Anagundi till 1017 प्र, (1609 a.p.) and derived income out of the revenue 
raised from the town and its adjoining places. 

The date of this event (death of Ram Raja) is described as “ Fatah-Din 
Marg La’ain” or the victory of the Faith and the annihilation of the accursed. 
Gukim ‘Ali Astrabidi, the father of Muhammad Qasim Ferishta has called 
it appropriately as “ Qatal Ram Raja.” If the letter jim ( ट be eliminatec 
the remaining alphabets would (according to the Abjad system of reckoning) 
ven eg the date of his execution which is 972 H (1564-65 av.). The 
joined head of Ram Raja was despatched to ‘Imad Shah (of Berar) by 
way of terrorising him, inasmuch as, he had not entered into an alliance 
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with “Adil Shah, but on the contrary, being actuated by rebellious motive and 
evil intentions had extended the hand of destruction in the territory of Nizam 
Shah (of Ahmadnagar). 
Previous to this, a compact had been formed among the Muslim sovereigns 
to the effect that, after the conquest of Vijayanagara two of the four important 
fortresses, viz., Raichur and Mudgal, would be ceded 
Nizam Shah and to ‘Adil Shah. Now, when ‘Adil demanded the sur- 
(10 render of the said fortresses, Nizam Shah and Qutb 
Shah sent an embassy to Tilmraja demanding from him 
the evacuation of the two fortresses. But Tilmraja made excuses. As the 
rainy season set in, ‘Adil Shah became anxious. At last, it so transpired that, 
Nizam Shah and Qutb Shah not only did not agree to the cession of the 
fortresses but had also dissuaded Tilmraja from surrendering them to ‘Adil, 
for, Nizam and Qutb looked with disfavour upon the increase of ‘Adil's power 
and dignity resulting from his possession of Raichur and Mudgal. Further. 
Nizam became disquieted as he thought that, if ‘Adil became hostile, he would 
stand in the way of the two Sultans’ (Nizim and Qutb) return to their’ coun 
tries. Both (Nizam and Qutb), therefore, took recourse to a stratagem. 
They sent a written note to ‘Adil informing him that, ‘Imad Shah (of Berar) 
had invaded Ahmadnagar and that for the suppression of the invader, both 
should (with ‘Adil's permission) march against him, But as ‘Adil knew 
that the presence of Nizim and Qutb was a hindrance to the success of his 
enterprise, he permitted them to return. 
After their departure, ‘Adil besieged Raichur. The garrison keenly felt 
the want of provision and drinking water. The nobility, therefore, made up 
their mind to approach Adil and pay him their homage. 
Adil cone ures The Bijapur miler accepted their submission and con- 
स UW cla ferred on them gifts and robes of honour. The garri- 
son, on their part, became disappointed of help and supply 
of provision, and they, likewise, drew in their horns. They made a present 
of the keys of the fortresses to ‘Adil and the latter, in return, bestowed on 
them royal gifts and robes of honour. Royal officers were appointed to look 
after the fortresses. The Bijapur Sultan insisted on rebuilding Raichur ; 
having personally looked to the construction work, he made his way to the 
capital. By way of thanksgiving (to God) and commemorative of the great 
victory, “Adil opened the door of charity in such a manner that, the poor and 
indigent gave themselves up to pleasure and merry-making. 
When the territory of Ali “Adil Shah expanded and his army grew in 
number, people flocked to his court from the four corners of the globe. The 
people of Bijapur were always under an apprehension lest 
Foundation of ‘heir enemies might effect a combination and avenge the 
Bijapur fortress wrong done to Ahmadnagar by the Bijapur Sultan. Regard 
प being had to this fact, “Adil Sh&h constructed a fort of stone 
conals. and mortar. The work of construction was entrusted to 
Kishwar Khan, and expert builders and sculptors were 
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recruited from all sides. A large number of experienced persons were appoint- 
ed 35 supervisors, and the construction of each portion of the fortress was com- 
mitted to the charge of a courtier. The structure was completed within two 
and half years? In area it was six leagues : the width of the ramparts mez 
sured 18 dara and the height 8 der'a* There were 120 towers, 6000 turrets 
and 70 windows. Each tower was strong like a fort and the whole architecture 
was strengthened by stone and mortar. There were six gates. The gate to 
the west was called “ The Holy Mecca”, and the other gates were named after 
the villages that lay adjacent to them. There was a deep and a wide moat 
with a constant flow of water round the fort. The whole construction was 
completed towards the beginning of 973 H. (1565-66 a.p.). The nobility 
and the high officials occupied the palatial mansions. There stood in the 
city of Bijapur the castie of double walls and double moats that had formerly 
been built by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah Within a short time, three large orchards 
were laid out inside the castle wall. The first nursery was called the Dwazdah 
or the twelve, after the twelve Imams; the name might also refer to the 
amalgamation of twelve small beds much older in date. The second 
was known as Alwi Bagh, and the third Bagh-i-'Ali. The grandeces built their 
houses near the gardens. There were a large number of parks near the city 
which yielded summer and winter fnuits. 

By the orders of the Sultan, Kishwar Khan cut an aqueduct and sup- 
plied water to the city from a distance of two leagues, A large reservoir, 
called Karany, was constructed near the Bijapur fort. It was always full 
of water, and the citizens received an ample supply of water from it. 

The climate of Bijapur was moderate and wholesome. It made men 
healthy and increased their appetite. Outside the fort walls a large and popu- 
lous town named Shahpur grew up. Merchandise was imported into this 
city from all parts of the world and then carried to different places. There 
was a big stock of commodity in the town. Originally, Shahpur was situat- 
ed at a distance of one league from the citadel, but later on, it touched the 
confines of the Bijapur fort : now, only the ramparts and the ditch lie bet- 
ween the two. 





On account of its vast ulation specialists and experts came in large 
numbers to the city (Bijapur) from all parts of the country. Articles of 
every description were available there. 

A very large and exquisite JamiA mosque was constructed at Bijapur 
under the supervision of Kishwar Khan 

The construction of the entrenchments round the city (Bijapur) was 





1. Rafi-u'd Din Shirazi, the author of Tazkirat-ul-Muluk « the fort 
व. | MI says that the f 
नि न Din gives the width as 18 yards and height as 20 yards. 
ginally, the fort was made of mud. After about 1530 aD. [brahim though 
od strengthening it, ( Tagkirat-ul-Muluk) | | 
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After the destruction of Vijayanagara and the death of Ram Raja, ‘Adil 
Shah incorporated the territories of Vijayanagara which extended from the 
x 5 Krishna to the port of Rameshwar and consolidated his 
di + empire. With the subjugation of the chiefs and gover- 
of ५ Shak ors, private quarrels and feuds disappeared from the 
and Cute. Shah. land. Tilmraja,? the brother of the late Ram Raja, resided 
at Palconda* and became reconciled to the territory that he had conquered. 
‘Adil Shah passed his days in peace and happiness. The personal talent 
that he had shown in carrying the holy wars added to his fame and glory, 
rank and honour. After a temporary respite, he again made up his mind 
to take up the sword and conquer territories. For the glorification of the 
‘Faith and the expansion and consolidation of the empire, he aimed a blow 
at the neighbouring kingdoms of Palconda? and Nirmal. Kishwar Khan, the 
trustworthy minister of ‘Adil, passed an opinion that, it was not necessary 
that the king should personally lead an expedition against the infidels; any 
skilful and experienced courtier could, if he was entrusted with the duty 
of carrying out the imperial order, bring the expedition to a successful issue. 
‘Adil Shih, accordingly, sent Kishwar at the head of twenty thousand 
armed cavalry against the Hindus. When this fact became known to Qutb 
Shah, he sent an ambassador to Nizim Shah. The note that Qutb had 
sent ran: “None of us possess any rich and fertile land to the south of Bija- 
pur. It 15 rumoured that, a Bijapuri force under Kishwar Khan has been 
despatched to that side. In view of our present resources we cannot offer 
any opposition to Bijapur. But with fresh conquests and annexations ‘Adil 
would grow more powerful and he would reduce us to subjection, Under such 
circumstances it 1s only becoming that we should attack Bijapur. We would, 
in that case either conquer a portion of his kingdom or compel him to re- 
call his army devoid of any military glory.” Nizam admitted the weight 
of Qutb’s argument and having persuaded the chief of Berar to cast in his lot 
with him, Qutb joined Nizam. The confederate forces then took the offen- 
sive against Bijapur. 
Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah and the son of Tafaul Khén, the minister of 
Imad Shah (of Berar), formed a combination against ‘Adil Shah and in- 
vaded his kingdom. On receipt of this information, the 
SP Bijapur Sultan left his headquarters and met the advan- 
The allied army ५ rm ` Shah The si had ca 
2040 Karnatic : cing army at | Darak. The enemies had r 
Ratio defeat the courage to give battle; they marched against Bijapur 
suxiltary army. through a different route and halted near the tank at 
Shahpur. They were under an impression that, it was 
easy to capture the flourishing city of Bijapur, which was in an undefended 


1. Ferishta writes Timraj and makes him the son of Ram Raja. 

2. Ferishta writes “ Penkonda,” and says that it was “ Venkatadry " the younger 
brother of Ram Raja and not Timraj who miled at that place. 

3. Acc. to Fershta, Ali Adil Shah wanted to place “ Timraj” in place of 
“ Venkatadry ” and the latter applied to Nizam Shah for help, 
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state and was protected only by a fortress which, again, was not complete 
in construction. ‘Adil Shah, on the other hand, took no alarm. He re- 
mained at Shah Darak, and sent out a force for the defence of Bijapur. The 
towers, gates and other fortifications were now strengthened, and a corps 
of six thousand horse mounted guard over the city, On the third day, the 
enemies having marshalled their forces, approached the city and besieged it. 
They were, now, on the look out for getting an access into the city, when 
cannon was fired upon them which killed two of their horses and one ele- 
phant. Two battles were fought, one near the Sarwar gate and the other 
near the Mangoli gate\—in both, the Bijapuris offered stubborn resistance to 
their opponents. 

Among the soldiers of ‘Adil Shah there was a certain chief named 
Hindui Hindiya?, who was the master of two thdusand swift-footed horse 
of which even the smallest was worth not less than one hundred gold coins 
Having made all his troops lie in ambush, he rushed at the enemies with 
JOO cavaliers, He then pretended to beat a hasty retreat, so that, his followers 
who had been lying in wait, might drive the enemies hard from the front 
and the rear. Hindui and his men marched some distance in the scorching rays 
of the Sun, Owing to lack of water and the unbearable heat of the Sun, 
his followers and beasts of burden became entirely worn out, when, all of 
a sudden, they caught sight of the Allipir reservoir. The enemy cavalry, 
on their part, wanted to reach it well, At this stage, Kamil Khan, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk and Pir Muhammad Muquarrab Khan, who had been pl 
in defence of Allipir gate hastened to meet them... The enemies were soon 
hemmed in on all sides and run down. Some of their generals were killed 
some wounded and some taken prisoners. Meanwhile Kishwar, who had 
been sent against Nirmal, reached the spot with 20,000 horses. This timely 
arrival of Kishwar added fresh strength to the Bijapuri army. The ene- 
mies were totally defeated, and Kishwar laid his hands on a rich booty 
consisting of 150 elephants, four to five thousand horse, and a huge amount 
of goods and chattels. lina “Indyatullah, the minister of Nizim Shah, 
was taken prisoner by a Bijapuri named Sherzddah, but the latter, out of 
old intimacy, set him free. Mound Jaméluddin, the treasurer of Nizim 
Shah and his attendants were also Imprisoned, 

Kamil Khan, who had once been a faithful servant of Nizam Shah 
was now in the suite of ‘Adil Shah and attained the rank of a commander. 
Bearing in mind Nizim’s past kindness and affection towards him, Kamil 
released all the prisoners and sent them back to Nizam with a present of 
four hundred loads of fruit for the Sultan. Kamil sent a message to Nizam. 
It stated that, the discomfiture which his (Nizim) army had suffered was 
due to the timely arrival of Kishwar Khan that imparted extra strength to 

OE Ee Ee oe ee 


1. On the South of the fort the gate is called after the Man i Town 
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the Bijapuri army; that, as his faithful servant he (Kamil) had left no 
stone unturned to look to his interest, though Kishwar Khan was not at all 
favourably disposed towards him ; that, it was, under the circumstances, only 
proper and advisable that he (Nizam) should run back to his country other 
wise a serious misfortune was in store for him. Nizam Shah attached im- 
portance to this advice. Attended by all his followers he withdrew to his 
country. 

Kishwar now held a council of war. “We should not,” he addressed 
the other war-officers, “ Miss this opportunity, for, a chance once lost is lost 
for ever. We have frustrated our enemies. Many of them are scattered 
and wounded. If I am permitted I can snap them up.” Shah Abul 
Hassan, the of Shah Tahir, and some others shrugged their shoulders 
They held that, if the Deccani Sultanates lost their power, the whole of 
the peninsula would melt into one empire. In spite of the difference in 
opinion, Kishwar Khan, with a select body of troops, attacked the enemies 
amd captured their camels, horses and other movables. Thus, when the 
enemy had made their exit, Kishwar Khan and Shah Abul Hassan found 
their way to Shah Darak and paid their homage to “Adil Shah, who offered 
thanks to Kishwar and bestowed robes of honour upon him. The Sultan, 
then, turned his attention towards the administration of his kingdom..... 

Notwithstanding the repeated failures that they had met, the enemies 
(of *Adil) were not repentant, but were, on the contrary, setting their wits 

to work for the defeat of ‘Adil. The Bijapur Sultan 
Nizam Shah and Ceputed Kishwar Khan and some other nobles of high 
others form alliance rank to put a check to the evil machinations of the 
Shah. malefactors.: Kishwar selected Ahsandibad as his head- 
quarters, and took the offensive. Day after day, the 
contestants fought with each other, and there was heavy casualty on both 
sides. But Kishwar and his officers were at cross purposes. So the oppo- 
nents made a timely attack on Kishwar, and the latter being attacked by 
the three kings (Ahmadnagar, Golconda and Berar) was hardly able to bear 
the brunt of the assault and betook himself to the fort: his soldiers took 
shelter in the trenches. Although he ordered his troops to fire cannons from 
the fortress, they, being actuated by ill-will and malice, displayed negli 
gence and carelessness. As soon as the Bijapur ruler received this message 
he entered the lists like a raging storm. The enemies failed to hold their 
ground and retired from the scene of action. ‘Adil Shah, thus, returned to 
his capital in the midst of mirth and rejoicings. 

Kishwar Khan, who was undoubtedly one of the bravest generals of 

Kishwor con his time, achieved wonderful glory and marvellous success 
structs the fort ef every day. He was promoted to higher rank and more 
Mok 09 dignified position in the presence of all his brother offi 
his death. cers. His ungracious rivals being actuated by rancour 


1. Acc, to Ferishta, Kishwar marched against the enemies in 975 H = 1567 ap, 
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used their endeavour to bring about his fall. They always found fault with 
him, and his virtues were represented as vices. In order to keep himself safe 
from all their evil designs, Kishwar deemed it advisable to make himself 
scarce. ... He made a representation to the Sultan stating that, there was no 
trace of an old fort named Mah Darak that was once situated near the 
territory of Nizim and at a distance of ten leagues from Darak ; that 
lf His Majesty would permit, he would reconstruct the fort in a short 
time and this reconstruction would surely facilitate the task of making 
frequent raids on Nizim’s territories and conquering it. But the nobles of 
the court were divided in their opinion on this question. Some were at 
one with Kishwar, while others at variance with him. “ Let us ", the King 
said at the conclusion of the debate, “consult the Holy Quran. We should 
act in conformity to what is enjoined in the Holy Book.” Moulana ‘Iniyat- 
ullah Maqsud Shirazi, also known as Afzal Khan, happened to be present 
in that royal assembly. The Sultan turned to him and commanded, “ Refer 
to the Holy Quran and observe how it augurs,” While ning the Book, 
Afzal came across the verse dealing with “slaughter and carnage.” “We 
should," the Khan gave his opinion, “abstain ourselves from the act of 
construction, otherwise, it would result in bloodshed.” But Kishwar was 
not inclined to give up the object he aimed at, and put forward his own 
interpretation. “The act of consulting the Quran,” he said, “savours of 
blasphemy and idolatory. For arguments’ sake even if this consultation be 
justified, this verse could only be applicable to the fate of our enemies.”...... 
“If Kishwar is obstinate,” ‘Adil Shah at last held forth, “let him reap the 
consequences. We wash our hands of the business.” 

At last, Kishwar Khan, in the company of experts and specialists in the 
art of building construction, moved towards Mah Darak and began the 
construction work. One noble was deputed to look after the construction 
of each tower. Most of the nobles did their best for imparting stability 
and strength to the new construction. But Ankus Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Kishwar, left a breach in the parapet. ‘The construction was com- 
pleted within a short time, and this fort was later named Dharwar. The 
place became the store house for war materials, such as, cannons, muskets, 
siege engines, field pieces and the like. For the purpose of providing the 
Zarrison with ration, some forty-thousand bags of grain that had been 
secured from the territory of Nizim, were stored up in the fort. 

Meanwhile, Nizim Shah, who was ever hostile to “Adil Shih, took 
exception to the conduct of Kishwar, and having raised an army, made pre- 
parations for a fresh encounter. The combined forces of Ahmadnagar, Gol- 
conda and Berar marched upon Kishwar, who also held his ground: Kishwar 
sent a petition to the King of Bijapur asking for military assistance and the 
presence of the Sultan in the field. At the order of * Adil Shih, every chief 
marched to Mah Darak with his army, Though these chiefs had been sent 
in the relief of aes their conduct and action were always against the 
interest of the latter. Many of these nobles, such as, Ainu-l-Mulk, Noor 
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Khan, Shah Abul Hassan and others, who always entertained hostile de- 
signs against Kishwar, did not like that he should enjoy a dignified and 
exalted position. They were lacking in a spirit of co-operation and sub- 
mission, and thus failed to do their duty 

Shah Abul Hassan, who was a friend of Nizam Shah and favourably 
inclined towards him, looked more to his (Abul Hassan’s) interests than to 
anything else. He, now, dissuaded the Bijapur ruler from helping Kishwar 
Khan. He further deceived many of the nobles and the chief, by representing 
that, their bution towards his (Kishwar's) cause would not stand them in 
good stead, and the victory in the battle would, undoubtedly, add to his 
glory and renown, and place the amirs under his subjection. It was much 
better if they had left the place and sacked the capital of Zani Shah, for, 
in that case, the chiefs of Nizam Shah would take fright and having left 
the battle field would go away in defence of their family honour; and 
Nizam, on his part,being unable to continue the battle, would be compelled 
to retire to Ahmadnagar. 

Being thus duped by Abul Hassan, the chiefs left Mah Darak and 
proceeding to Ahmadnagar, put things out of gear. Nizam Shah realised 
the situation and became assured of the disruption in the Bijapur camp. 
He showed little concern for the protection of his country from the devasta- 
tion of the Bijapuri nobles and stormed Mah Darak. Though hard-pressed, 
Kishwar maintained his ground and repelled the enemies. With a firm 
determination for winning victory, the assailants fought with great vigour 
and made repeated onslaughts. Before the gate, stood Kishwar showing a 
bold front and retaliating upon the enemies. At this critical movement, the 
beleaguers got an access into the fort through the breaches made in the 
wails by the malicious Bijapuri nobles Ankus Khan and Ahang Khan 
Negligence and lack of vigilance on the part of the watchmen also brought 
about this incident. While Kishwar was fighting tooth and nail, news 
reached him that the enemies had found entry into the fort. He was ter- 
ribly shocked and disappointed, but continued fighting bravely..... -_But as 
divine assistance had forsaken him all his efforts were of no avail......An arrow 
struck him on the abdomen and went deep into the body. Kishwar fell 
down and his followers made a stampede. Kishwar’s head was severed off 
the trunk and brought before Nizim Shah. The latter ordered that the 
body should be flayed and the skin be stuffed with straw and paraded in the 
camp. 

Story is related that, on the day of the battle when Kishwar was march- 
ing out fully armed, he came across a certain individual, who had in his 
hands the poetical works of Khwajah Hafiz, May his secrets be sanctified ! 
He took the work from him and on opening it, he found the following verse 
at the top of the page he had opened. 

VERSE 
He who had on his head the bejewelled crown in the moming, 
Was found with his head on the dust at the time of evening prayer ! 
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Thereupon, Kishwar became down-hearted: he, however, mounted his 
horse and gallopped off. In the sequel, he met his death in the manner that 
has been described above. Ah, poor soul, even dust was denied him € 
neath his head! Nizam Shah made a triumphant entry into Mah Darak 
and committed it to the charge of his loyal lieutenants. He rewarded the 
prisoners with gifts and robes of honour. 

Among the prisoners there was a certain negro named Yakut or the Ruby 
who was a bond-slave of the deceased Kishwar. Nizim ordered that, the 
naked body of Kishwar Khan should be handed over to Yakut. “ Every 
soul,” the slave declared, “has received royal blessing and a robe of r, 
why should an exception be made in the case of Kishwar?" ‘At the orders 
of Nizam the body of Kishwar was handed over to Yakut. The body was 
covered with its own skin and the severed head was stitched to the trunk. 
Nizam, then ordered that, the body should be carried to Bijapur and in- 
terred in the orchard that was laid out by the deceased 

Having the game in his own hands, Nizim Shah, next, turned to the 
‘Adil Shahi nobles, who had gained nothing out of their resistance to Kish- 
war, and paid dearly for their discord and dissension. Ainu-l-Mulk was 
put to death and Noor was taken prisoner. 

When the news of Kishwar's death and of the sack of Mah Darak 
reached the ears of ‘Adil Shah, he knit his brows. “ Kishwar Khan,” the 
Sultan ejaculated, “turned a deaf ear to the advice of Afzal Khan. and the 
consequence is that what the Holy Book predicted has been accomplished,” 
To wreak his vengeance he wanted to assume the offensive against the 
enemies, but as the latter, having disbanded themselves, had marched back 
to their country, he put off the matter till the next time. 

Abul Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir and the prime-minister of Bijapur. 
Was sent on an expedition against the fort of Adoni. The fort was strong 

and impregnable, and none of the earlier muslim sove 
The  Bijapuris reigns had conquered it, Situated on the summit of a 
pore ene con mountain, the fort contained many lofty buildings and 
fountains flowing with sweet and transparent water. Sew 
Rai and the later sovereigns of the Vijayanagara house strengthened the 
fort in every possible way as a protection against the growing power of the 
Muslims. With 8000 infantry and cavalry and fully equipped with cannons 
and artilleries, Abul Hassan set out on his campaign. The commandant 
of the fort was originally a noble in the court of Ram Raja, but he had, 
on the death of the latter, taken possession of the fort, made his position 
strong and paid homage to none. The commander displayed his gallantry 
against the assaults made by Ankus, but he was defeated in all the engarge- 
ments. In the end, he removed all his provisions in the fort and took 
shelter in it. When after a prolonged siege the provisions had run short, 
1. Ferishta relates how before an expedition against Adoni was undertaken 
Adil Shah moved to Goa (in 976 H=1568 Ap.) with a view to recovering the place 
from the Portuguese but being defeated was forced to retire, 
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he sued for peace and surrendered the fort to the victor. Flushed with 
success, the Bijapuris began conquering the neighbouring regions and the 
forts till they illuminated the whole of the pagan area with the light of 
Islam. The heathen temples were pulled down and mosques raised in their 
Though an agreement and combination had been affected between ‘Adil 
Shah and Nizam Shh through the conjoint efforts of clever diplomats, it 
led to no beneficial results. As victims of hypocracy and 
| perverseness, both the Sultans were at loggerheads with 
च each other, with the consequence that, prosperous and 
Nizdm Shah flourishing countries were laid waste. Consequently, 
through the inter. Shah Abul Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir and Khwaja 
Hassan and Jingiz Mirak approached Jingiz Khan, the minister of Nizim 
Alvan Shah, for bringing about an harmony between the two 
rulers. The minister induced the Sultans to hold a con- 
ference and split the difference that existed between the two. It was agreed 
upon that, “Adil Shah would annex Vijayanagara, and Nizim Shah, Bidar 
and Berar...The terms being agreed upon, the parties bade farewell to 
each other in the midst of rejoicing and mirth and returned to their capital. 
In conformity to the pact, Nizam Shah settled preliminaries and forced 
his way to Berar. The chieftains, who had been disgusted with the son of 
Tafawal Khan for his rebellious conduct against his own overlord whom he had 
put under restraint, took the side of Nizim Shah and acknowledged his 
eovereignty. Thus, without any strife or bloodshed the whole of Berar came 
under the sway of Nizam Shah 
In consultation with his councillors, ‘Adil Shah, likewise, equipped him- 
self with an army and marched out against Vijayanagara. He laid siege to 
Palconda. The Hindu chiefs of that locality, who were called Pérahgirs* or 
Néyelwers, were noted for their bravery and military skill. After the death 
of Ram Raja, they were the first to acknowledge allegiance to ‘Adil 5501 
They always remained in the vanguard of the Bijapur army and took part in 
plundering and devastating the enemy territory. But during the period under 
review, they had become supercilious on account of their wealth and prowess, 
and had, ultimately, cast off the hegemony of Bijapur. They cut off supplies 
from the Bijapur forces and helped the garrison with ration. In view of the 
fact that, the Hindu chiefs had in their army 15,000 horse armed with swords 
and were warlike, ‘Adil Shah put off the siege for a future occasion and 
wheeled round and returned to his headquarters via Gulbargah 
After a temporary respite, ‘Adil Shah sounded the note of preparation, 
and took up the cudgels against the refractory governor of Torkul.2 Having 


1. The text reads 3) ^ॐ yl € > ~~~ 1+-+ bye él, GE slo 3 cokes y> 


2. Ferishta places the expedition in 978 H or 1573 A.D, and gives the name 
of the governor as Venkutty Yesso Ray 
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administered the lash to the rebel, the Sultan turned to 
Dharwar and conquered it. Meanwhile, on account of 
_ Invasion of ie some mis-conduct, Shah Abul Hassan was dismissed 
ous anes : 10] {tom the ministry and was succeeded by Mustafa Khan, 
Hassan, end the alias Saiyid Kamaluddin Hussain. After he had come 
tae wie out of his native country, Kamaluddin gained fa- 
Ardistani as the our in the court of the Qutb Shahis and gradually rose 
minister of Bijapur. to power. He became the prime minister of Golconda, and 
the tithe of Mustafa Khan was conferred on him. When 
Ram Raja was slain, he took leave of the Qutb Shahis 
and reached Bijapur. ‘Adil Shah bestowed honour and dignity on him. 
Step by step, he rose to the position of prime minister, and by dint of his 
wise policy he made the country flourishing. He, then, subdued the rebels 
of the Camatic, conquered a number of territories and thus caused an ex- 
pansion of the Bijapur kingdom by his statesmanship. 
When the affairs at Dharwar was brought to a successful issue? ‘ Adil 
Shah sent his victorious army under Mustafa Khan to conquer the fort of 
Bankapur. After the death of Ram KEaja, one of his 
क 0 of Ban- अपतत had conquered the fort and become re- 
3 calcitrant. At the approach of the Muslims, the Raja 
of Bankapur sent his son with 1 cavalry and 10000 infantry against the 
invaders, and himself retired to a fort with ample store of ammunition and 
food. The Raja's son located himself in the thomy forest and hilly regions, 
and then, gave battle to the muslims. The latter routed their opponents, 
captured many prisoners and cut off supplies. The Raja sent an appeal 
for help to the brother of the late Ram Raja, the ruler of Paleonda. In 
return for the help sought for, the Raja promised to become his vassal. On 
receipt of the letter begging help, the Palconda ruler admonished him and 
wrote in reply that the petitioner had broken away from the bonds of loyalty 
and had, thereby, set an example which made others violate their allegiance 
to the hiege-lord. He, however, sent the required aid. Thus, the neighbour- 
ing (Hindu) chiefs and Pérahgirs®? advanced rapidly and bore down upon 
their enemies. They blocked up the roads, and intercepted supplies: they 
imprisoned the Muslims and cut off their nose and ears. On nightfall, 
they made a dead set against their opponents and seized whatever things 
they could lay their hands on. Thus, on account of inadequate supply and 
of ill-blood and fury on the part of the infidels, the Muslims came to a 
deadlock. But they made up their mind to fight to the last. Mustafa 
Khan infused courage into the rank and file, and displayed his military 
skill. He recruited 6000 cavalry composed of Hindu chiefs and set them 
against the enemies, So that, whenever, the opponents would make a sortie, 





1. Ace. to Ferishta the fort was taken within six months. 
2. Ferishta gives the name as Velapa Ray. 


3, The text reads 51 ice 11 
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they might be repulsed by this cavalry force. Further, Mustafa Khan sent 
$,000 infantry to invest the enemy-fortress ; barricades that might serve the 
purpose of double-trench were constructed and a strict watch over the enemy's 
manceuvres was kept day and night. With the adoption of such measures 
the depredations of the enemies came to a standstill and the muslim army ट 
ceived an ample supply of provision from outside. The latter, now, rallied 
round and made vigorous efforts in storming the fort and putting pressure 
upon thd garrison. At last, when their supplies were cut off, the inmates of 
the fortress sued for peace. 

Mustafa Khan found his way into the fortress; he ordered for the de- 
molition of the great temple and its idol and the construction of a big mosque 
on its site. The Sultan of Bijapur and his vizier (Mustafa Khan) laid the 
foundation of the new construction. When the structure was complete, a 
Khatib; a muezzin®, and an imam? were attached to the mosque. Thus, 
कात, Azén® and other allied religious functions observed by the muslims 
were imtroduced in that place. As a reward for his wise and diligent dis- 
charge of public duties, Mustafa Khan received royal favours and was pro- 
moted higher in the impertal service. At last, he was entrusted with the 
duty of affixing the royal seal to every document relating to civil and financial 
administration of the country ; he was not to wait even for the royal sanction 
or approval. 

The Bijapur ruler made the fortress his temporary residence and amused 
himself. 

Mustafa Khan, on the other hand, was sent with a large force to conquer 
other fortresses* that were fortified by the vassals of Ram Raja. One by one 
the esses were carried by storm and the banner of Islam was hoisted 
over them. A large number of temples were pulled to pieces and mosques 
set up on their sites. It is reported that, about two to three hundred temples 
and about four to five thousand idols made of brass, stone, silver or gold 
were crushed to atoms. The Bijapur Sultan personally dealt destruction to the 
images. The expectation of reward in the next world led Adil Shah to execute 
these deeds of iconoclasm. Having, thus, assumed the title of the Champion of 
the Faith, and after having conferred the territories on Mustafa Khan in 
reward of his services to the imperial cause, ‘Adil Shah returned, after an 
absence of three years, to his headquarters. 





The Sermon deliverer. 

The public crier, who assembles people to prayer. 

One who leads the congregational prayer. 

Devotional service, 

The signal for in summoning to prayer. 

+, Jerreh and Chundurgooty, (Ferishta). The Raja of the former place made 
his surrender to Adil Shah. Whereas the Raja of Chundurgooty offered him resist- 
ance, Chundergooty was carried by storm in the year 983-H = 1575 ap. 
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SAMANA 
(SAMANA FESTIVAL) 


By 
KALICHARAN SHASTRI, Krishnagar. 


History is seldom perused for its own sake. Thousands approach it with 
thousand different purposes in view. It is a free emporium where belligerents 
peaceably meet. Real history, CARLYLE rightly mourns the loss, has never 
been written. It can never be written, History proper is nothing but the 
record of destructive events. The real benefactors of mankind, the builders 
of societies, the inaugurators of constructive schemes, or the inventors and 
discoverers of the very elements of civilisations—the very beings upon whose 
disinterested diligence and devotion our days rest, are forgotten beyond re- 
covery. The march of human society from its infancy to our days is as 
inscrutable as its origin. Conjectures of antiquarians on the relics of the 
past, or on- the findings of archzologists have sometimes more muddled and 
shrouded the truth than have thrown any intelligible or intelligent light on 
the progress of the human race. Such attempts have more often bordered 
on the ridiculous like that of Dickens’ Pickwick. 

Yet nothing is perhaps more amusing, more instructive, sometimes more 
profitable, than a successful research into the mines of the ‘ rich ^. No- 
thing pays the ceaseless labour and the honest pursuit of a student of ancient 


history more than the discovery of a link missing from the chain of 
human progress. He bursts forth like Archimedes—I have found. A few, 


however, there are in these days of gross utilitarianism who pursue history 
for its own sake or consider its study as an end in itself. It Opens up a 
field to that disinterested devotee similar to that the passionate lover of arts 
finds. It is indeed a pleasure and a discovery to watch the slow, mysterious 
and easy growth of a baby into manhood or womanhood. Equally pleasing 
is the growth of society from infancy to a developed form, Rightly had the 
Greeks accorded History the first place among all branches of knowledge and 
installed Clio, the eldest of the nine Muses, as the deity presiding over it. 
Our attempt in this thesis will be to trace the origin and development 
of the authorised and authenticated, healthy recreations of the Hindu society. 
To define yet clearly, we propose to discuss herein only those festivals, out- 
door and indoor, which have a special bearing on the profane, social and 
non-religious instincts of the Hindu race. We have thought it judicious to 
proceed by the rule of dichotomy—of dividing the festivals into religious and 
non-religious, and we have taken upon ourselves the task of dealing 
with the latter only. Festivals such as the Durgi-piija or the Kali-paja, 
we have decided not to include in the scope of our discussions. But such 
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a division of festivals into religious and non-religious may seem to one to 
be rather fictitious than real inasmuch as the very instinct of the Hindu 
race associates any institution social or otherwise with something of the Panthe- 
on ; their native impulse has often tinged things non-religious with the emotion 
of religion. Still our attempt to winnow out the non-religious out of the 
religious will not be a vagary. We shall see that in many cases the colour 
of religion in some of the festivals is of later date, they bemg purely social 
in their origin. We propose as well to discuss those which show a happy 
blend of the two elements or the one which borders on the other 

Prof. H. ©. CHAKLADAR in his Social Life in Ancient India’ holds on the 
authority of Vatsyaiyana, the celebrated author of Admasitra, that there were 
many high days and holidays when the négeraka made merry with his friends 
and companions. With regard to all these games and festivities enjoyed in 
company, Vatsyayana gives the sage advice that they can be relished best 
in the company of friends of the same social status, but not with those that 
are either above or below one, because permanent good relations and mutual 
understanding can only be established when each party in a sport seeks to 
afford pleasure to the other and where each is honoured and respected by the 
other.? 

Vatsyayana classifies the occasional festivities into five groups.* In the 
first place he mentions the festivals in connexion with the worship of different 
deities (samaje, yatré, and ghafd), sometimes attended with grand proces- 
sions ; then come the gos{his or social gatherings of both sexes ; next apanakas 
or drinking parties and udydna-ydfrds or garden-parties, and last of all, various 
social diversions in which many persons take part (samasyakrida).* 

‘The social gatherings are known in later times as gosfhi (Vide also 
Amara & Ksirasvamin) which has been described in some detail by Vatsyaya- 
na (Kamasilra, ch. IV, pp. 47ff, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Senes). This re- 
sembles very much the moder institution, the club. It is held in a 
definite house where people meet in the evening to amuse themselves with 
music, drinking and various discourses on literature and arts. Sometimes 
there are garden-parties and drinking bout in a member's residence. These 
institutions are apparently meant for healthy amusement and relaxation.® 

Among the festivals purely social in nature Samana seems, on literary 
evidences, to be the earliest of the kind. The historical records of the times 
to which the festival relates, appear in the Rgveda. We propose to take it 


1. Pp. 1611, 
29. samasyadyah sahakrid’ vivahah safgatini ca | 

saminair eva karyani nottamaimapi vadhamaih || 

paraspara-mukhasvodi krida yatra prayujyate | 

vicesayanti cinyonyam sambandhah sa vidhiyate || 

—Kamasuira, CSS, p. 190, 
3. ghata-nibandhanam, gosthi-samavayah, samipanakam, wudyana-gamanam, 
samasyah kridicca pravartayet |—Ibid. p. 49. 

4. CHAKLADAR, Social Life m Ancient Indie, p. 162. 
5. R. £. Mayumpar's Corporate Lije in Ancient India, p. 174. 
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up in the first place not because of its any intrinsic value as such a festival, 
but because it precedes all the rest of its kind in point of time. 

The word Semena has been variously explained. MOoNIER WILLIAMS in 
his Senskrilt-English Dictionary assigns to it the following Meanings : Ved. a 
battle, fighting (in Naigh. II. 17 enumerated among the उधम), 
rivalry, coming or going together, meeting, union, collection: a marriage, 
Marriage-ceremony; a sacrifice (Say. yajfia). Yaska‘, the author of the Nirukia, 
explains it as a savigréma, who is followed in his explanation by many a Vedic 
scholar. Sayana, the celebrated Indian scholiast, interprets it differently on 
different occasions. This, he does to suit contexts. We can hardly say that 
he never interprets it as a festival 

Some of the Orientalists among Western scholars delved deep into the 
Vedic literature with a view to trace the origin of the Hindu civilisation of 
the East and have often discovered rare materials out of the same, lying neg 
lected till very recent times. It is worth while to refer to them for the inter- 
pretation of the term, which they have honestly attempted to unfold. 

PISCHEL holds, it is a general popular festival or a social gathering to 
which men and women are equally welcome. It is specially meant for re- 
creation, relaxation and amusements and not for any religious purpose. It 
is a tournament in which bowmen compete and riders vie with each other. Poets 
and artists try their skill and excellence; women, young and elderly, seek 
their partners and courtezans put to proof their amorous tricks, Festivities 
continue till the morning or, on occasions, till the fire is extinguished. By 
the word, GRIFFITH understands a‘ gathering’. एतत्त believes that it is either 
8 battle or a festival. The conjecture is hardly compatible with itself, unless 
we agree to explain the contradiction by saying that he interpreted the term 
to suit the contexts. But it is nevertheless clear that he leans more towards 
taking it to mean a festival—a popular institution than a battle. PrTerson 
in his Hymns from the Rgveda* enumerates, in a note, various meanings 
as suggested by the use of the word in different contexts, but his final opinion 
on the word seems to mean an assembly, a holiday gathering. 

Our own impression from a close study of the text, though difficult, is 
that the word must primarily mean a festival, among other things. We shall 
attempt to show by reference to the text that it is chiefly a social recreation 

We look in vain in the Reveda for a graphic picture of the Samena festi- 
val. But there are unmistakable evidences to show that it must have been 
an occasion zealously seized by all alike as a source of all the elements of joy 
and peace, music and mirth and meetings and carousings. We trace from the 
similes and metaphors used in the text, such as, in course of the praise to 
the gods, that this is an annual festival of the Rgvedic people, for the return 


of which every heart is eager. It imposes no restrictions on age. People, 


1. Nar, TX. 14, 18; AnSS, Vol. II, Ppp. 789, 793 
> Pp. 237. 
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adolescent, young and old take keen interest in it, and seek to satisfy them- 
selves according to their own measures. Elderly people meet with their rela- 
tives and kinsmen and old friends and find joy in being introduced to others. 
Young girls enjoy a latitude on these occasions which they are often denied 
They are bold now to seek satisfaction in the company of strangers, in meeting 
and conversing with them which fact happily reminds one of the Greek festi- 
vals. Just to be equal to the occasion, they are described as dressing them- 
selves in the most gaudy fashion possible. It is just a remarkable feature 
of the festival that no colour of religion is given to it. 
Now we turn to the Vedic hymns.— 
“suddhyo'vi duro devayanta' pi frayurathayurdevatata | 
puret cicum na materd rihdne samagruvo na samenesvafijan "7 | | 
“With holy thoughts the pious have thrown open Doors fain for cha- 
riots? in the Gods’ assembly 
“Like two full mother cows who lick their youngling, like maidens for 
the gathering, they adorn them". 
“ samiprerate anuvdtasya एदं enam gacchanti samanam na yosah''4| 
Along the traces of the Wind they hurry, they come to him as dames to 
an assembly.” 5 
We see, therefore, that it is a popular custom with the women; young 
and grown-up, to join such festivities which are chiefly social diversions. 
“In some of the Himalayan Cis-Sutlej States, even to this day, are held 
similar fairs, notably one at Solon and another at Sipi, where women congre- 
gate in large numbers and enjoy themselves in various ways. At the Sipi 
fair, till very recently, women were arrayed in rows, and exposed for sale and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The Vedic Samana must have degene 
rated into these modern institutions ; for while at the former, women both 
young and elderly, were given an opportunity of selecting their husbands, at 
the latter they were sold like goods and chattels and allowed no choice of 
their own. These fairs having degenerated into varitable slave-marts, the 
enlightened rulers of the States have rightly put them down with a firm hand.""6 
The following hymns, according to Piscuet, show that poets and artists 
take part in the ceremonies, their idea being to win fame with regard to their 
poetic skill and instincts 
“pra te nd@vam na samane vacasyuvam brahmana ydmi savanesu 
dadhrsih | 
kuvinno asya vacaso nibodhisadindramutsam na vasunah sicamahe "7 | | 


Stincts 





1. (ष्वव VII. 2. 5. 
2. Fain for chariots : welcoming the approach of the cars in which the priests 
come to the ceremony.—GRiFFITH's translation, Vol. II, p. 4 fn. 
Op. cit, p. 4. 
Reveda +, 168, 2. 
GRIFFITH'S translation, Vol. IT, 9. 600. 
A. (^ Das in his Rgvedic Culture, pp, 233-234 
Rgveda II. 16. 7. 
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“I, bold by prayer, come near thee in thy sacred rites, thee like a saving 
ship, thee shouting in the war. 

“Verily he will hear and mark this word of ours; he will pour Indra 
forth as ‘twere a spring of wealth 7 


“esa pratnena vayasa pundnastiro varpamsi duhiturdadhanal | 
pasanah carma triverithamapsu hoteva yali semanesu tebhan™* | | 


He, purified with ancient vital vigour, pervading all fis Daughters 
forms and figures 


“ Finding his three-fold refuge in the waters, goes singing, as a priest to 
the assemblies ` .3 

In the second hymn quoted above Sdyana explain ‘semana’ asa sacrificial 
ceremony.* PISCHEL believes that poets assembled on the occasion. The 
priest, reciter of the hymn, we see, goes to the assembly. It is evident that it 
not being out and out any religious ceremony, the presence of the priest for any 
bona fide priestly functions can never be presumed, We may, with reason, 
infer that he goes there with the idea of displaying his poetic faculties 

It follows from the mention of various amusements connected with the 
Samana, that the area wherein it is held must be spacious. It cannot be 
otherwise ; else how can the archers who enter the arena on such occasions 
fight in a narrow, enclosed space? Surely a large portion of the area is kept 
reserved for feats of archery where bowmen display their ability and skill 
and win various prizes. 

We see, now, that PISCHEL is right in thinking that feats of archery form 
a part of the festival. We have seen that Sayana* and GrirFiTH® follow 
Yaska who explains it as a Savigrdma.? We note that the word often imphes 
a gathering. How are we then to account for the new meaning it assumes? 
We believe that it is a festival, but the prevalence of mock-fight in the shape 
of tournament of archers gained prominence in later days and in consequence 
of this. that in Post-Rgvedic periods, some have denominated it as a battle 
which it is only in a partial sense. Another part of the great space for gather- 
ing is reserved for horse-race. 

Courtezans appear on the scene in the midst of the revelries in a different 
part of this extended area, which it is presumed, is implied in the garb of a 
simile in the following hymn : 


“abhi pravanta sameneva yosah kalyanyah smayamandso agnim 77 





1. (G&IFFITH's translation, Vol. 1, p. 280. 

2. Rgveda UX. 97, 47. 

3. (GRIFFITH'S translation, Vol, II, 7, 363. 

4. yatha hota stuti-dhyanim kurvan yajfiiegsu yati 
tadvat samanesu samanti karmini dhpstah pragalbhai yantyatreti samana 
` yajnah | —D. Lanim'’s RY., VIL Astaka, p. 362 

5, 1). Lanmi's RV., ५. Astaka, 7. 66, 

6. Vol. I, p. 646. 

7. Reveda Vi, 75, 3, 5, 

8. 2९60644 IV. 58. 8, 
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“Like women at a gathering, fair to look on, and gently smiling, they 
incline to Agni’. 
According to एता the hymns— 
2“ ९ dcaranti sameneva yosad mateta putram wibhytdmupasthe’™® and 
sam prerate anu vdlasya vista ainam gacchanti samanam na yosah + | 


imply an embrace and we may say, on the strength of the statements of the 
authors of the Vedic Index, that the passages present a picture of maidenhood 
which resembles, in many respects, that of the Greek festivals in which maidens 
enjoy a good deal of freedom. 

At the centre of the place allocated for the purpose, fire ts lighted. People 
gather round it. PIScHEL infers that the festival commences at night and 
lasts till morning when the fire is extinguished and the celebrators go to look 
after their own business just at the break of day. 

Below we quote the rk which is revealed in adoration to Usa : 

ti yd आता samanam vyarthinal podam na vetyodhati"* 

Sdyana, we have seen, explains the term as battle. But here in this hymn, 
he takes sennana as* * sainicinam cestdventam purusam." and visrjati as prera- 
yati : and following in the footsteps of Siyana thus translates Griffith ‘She 
sends the busy forth, cach man to his pursuit: delay she knows not as she 
springs"? We cannot agree with Siyana when he interprets the terms as 
that. He elicits some meaning indeed but at the cost of self-consistency 
Would it not be better if we take it to mean a festival and wisrjali as creating 
and thus take Us as the creator of the Semana which, according to custom, 
it may be presumed, begins at dawn ? 

“samhotram sma purd nari sdmanam vdva gacchali™* | 

“From olden time, ० the matron goes to feast and general sacrifice’), But 
gacchali sma, referring as it does to remote past, should be construed as ‘ used 
to go’ and not as ‘goes’. So we can presume with due reverence to Siyana 





1. GRIFFITH's translation, Vol, I, p. 463. 

2. Kgveda VI. 75. 4. 

3. These, meeting like a woman and her lover, bear, mother-like, their child 

upon their bosom.—GRIFFITH's translation, Vol. 1, p. 646 
4. AKgveda X. 168. 2 
5. Agveda I. 48. 6. 
6. ya deratd samanay samicinam cesfdventam purusam vistjati prerayati | 
grhdrdmddt-cesfd-kucalin purusin wsahkalacayanad wulthapya  svasva- 
pyapare prerayatift prasiddham | 
—D, Lantni's RV. : Sdyana's commentary, I Astaka, 2. 2392. 
7. Vol. 1, p. 65. 
8. Kgveda >. 8. 10. It also occurs in the Alharve-Veda 20. 126. 10 
9. The matron goes to feast: Indrani means that Vrisikapi assaulted her 
when she was on her way to a festival, which women were accustomed to attend 
and that her rank as Indra’s consort did not preserve her from insult,—GRIFFITH's 
translation, Vol. 11, p. S08fn 

10, Op. cif. 9. S08. 
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that his explanation only serves 10 confound the plain import. Again the 
word pura in this hymn is significant. It shows on its face that the festival 
must have been quite old by the time the hymn was revealed. 

From the study of the above passages, we may infer that the festival was 
current in the days of Vedic culture and we have every reason to believe that 
it continues to exist even to a much later date. But time modifies its rite to a 
great extent : its scope is restricted. 


VACARAMBHANA 
By 
E. G. CARPANI, Bologna. 





Ananda K. CoOMARASWAMY, interprete sicuro € dottissimo del Veda, 
ha dato recentemente alla luce uno studio esegetico,) d'incomparabile valore, 
efficacemente l'interpretazione del upanisadico sopra riportato.4 

Sull'uso di vdedrambhana—termine che occorre nella Chandogya-Upanisad 
VI, 1. 4—* 1 COOMARASWAMY, a parer mio, dA un'interpretazione poco con 
sona al pensiero delle antiche Upanisad.* La sua traduzione “ Modification 
15 a matter of wording, a giving of names to things” (vécdrambhenarm vikdro 
némadheyam), nega evidentemente la pluralita del mondo affermandone, nello 
stesso tempo, lirrealta. II pacso fevedico X, 125. 8, citato e discusso dal 
COOMARASWAMY da un punto vista puramente psicologico. non sviluppa 
efficacemente l'interpretazione del upanisadico sopra riportato.* 

La seguente traduzione mette chiaramente in rilievo il significato dell'intero 

“Come, o caro, mediante un solo blocco d’argilla si pyd conoscere 

tutto quel che हे (fatto) d'argilla, (1४119 = essendo) una pura distinzione 

verbale," una modificazione, un nome, mentre la realtA £ una sola, l'argilla 

secondo il nostro Indianista Valentino Papesso, “la indivi 
dualita dei singoli oggetti sta aggrappata unicamente alle parole, हे affare di 
parole, non di sostanza : le singole cose non sono essenzialmente distinte, a 
sé, sono solo modificazioni dell'unica realitd, sono, corrispo pmente 
minazioni. Le cose non esistono indipendenti dall'unica realt&. 1 73550 र 
inteso dal DeEUsseEN e da altri differentemente: ‘La modificazione है un 
appigharsi alle parole, हे un nome’; si avrebbe cosi negata la pluralita हे 
affermata la irrealta del mondo (DEussEN, 60 L/p. 154, cir. Allg. Gesh. d. 
Phil. I, 11, 40 sg.) : ma non है questo il pensiero delle antiche Upanisad.’ 

I] COOMARASWAMY si rende perfettamente conto dell'importanza di 
questa breve discussione, € da parte mia spero che दा ritoni sull'inter. 
pretazione del passo upanigadico, a favore dell’esegesi veclica 














NN कक आबह. सब. 


1. A. K. CooMaraswamy, Vedic Exemplarism H/AS., 1. 44-64 

2. yathd soumya ekena myl-pindena sarvarit mrn-mayari णिव syal, vaca- 
drambhanam wikaro ndma-dheyam, myttikd ity eva satyam || Il termine ricorre 
anche in VI, 1. 5-6 - 4. 1-4. 

3. Cosi gli indianisti Devssen, Hume, SENART. ed. altri ancora. 

4. (vacarambhenam vikdro nimadheyam, reminiscent also of RV. X 125 
8, where the Word, Vac, speaks of herself as drambhamand एककं ; drambha 
has been defined as “ mental initiation of action”). art. ला, 9. 61 

59. "MN appigharst alla perola 

6, ४, Papesso, Chéndogya-U panisad, . 1937, p. 189, 





A NOTE ON NA STANAN SAMMRSATI 


( APASTAMBA-SRAUTASOTRA VI. 4. 2) 


By 
P. E. DUMONT, Baltimore. 


In a passage of the Apastamba-Srautasiitra, in which the author gives 
the rule for the milking of the cow that must yield the milk for the agnihotra- 
offering, we find the following strange statement : “na stendn sammréati.” 

According to the dictionaries, sam-myi has the same meaning as the 
simple mys “to touch.” Therefore one is at first inclined to translate literally : 
“He (the man who has to milk the cow) does not touch the teats”; and 
in fact CALAND has translated: “Er beriihrt die Zitzen nicht But it 
is of course impossible to milk a cow without touching her teats. —“ sarvathd 
sammarsanapratisedho na yujyate “Sekyatvat™ says a commentator.— 
CALAND explains the passage by saying : “ Nachdem durch das Kalb die जाला 
zum Fliessen gebracht ist, beriihrt er nicht, wie im gewéhnlichen Treiben, 
wil der befeuchieten Hand, die Zitzen."—That is: “ After the milk has 
been caused to flow by the calf, one does not touch the teats with the wet 
hand, as is done in ordinary circumstances.” 

This explanation 15 evidently founded on the commentary of the parallel 
passage of Hiranyakesin: “na semmysali: prasavdrtham sodakena panina 
‘dho na sammySati.” It seems, however, impossible to admit that, in the 
text of Apastamba and in the parallel passages of Hiranyakegin and Baudha- 
yana, the words “sodakena pamind” (with the wet hand), the words which, 
according to that interpretation, would express the principal idea of the 
rule, must be understood. 

The source of that passage of Apastamba and of the parallel passages 
of Hiranyakesin and Baudhfyana is surely the following text of the Tai- 
ttitiya-Brahmana: “ piirveu duhydj jyesthasya jyaisthineyasya ...... 
aparau duhydat kenisjhasaya kanis{hineyasya ; Na samumrsati, papava- 
syasasya vyavrllyai.” 

In this text, and consequently also in the passages which have this 
text as their source, sayt-mySati, accordingly to etymology, means “to touch 
two or more things at the same time,” and there is no question of a wet 
hand.—" For somebody who is the oldest son of the oldest wife of his father, 
one should milk the two teats in front: for somebody who is the youngest 
son of the youngest wife of his father, one should milk the two teats behind. 
In order to avoid confusion (in order that one may not make any mistake 


in the due order), one does not touch simultaneously (that i does 


' 
kK 
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It is true that the commentator of the Taittiriya-Brahmana explains 
sammysalt by mardayati (one crushes, one squeezes) and pdpavasyasa by 
papayuktam vastu (bad matter). He says: “In ordinary life, before milk- 
ing, after the sucking of the calf, for greater stimulation, they squeeze the 
teats (of the cow) with fingers. Here (at the sacrifice) one prohibits that. 
One does not squeeze (the teats), for the exclusion of papavasyasa, The 
pPdpavesyasa 15 the bad matter obtained by violence done to the teats. In 
order to avoid that, the squeezing of the teats does not take place (there is 
no squeezing of the teats).” But these explanations are of course inadmis- 
sible. Saynmysati does not mean “he squeezes,” and pdpavasyasa does not 
mean “bad matter." The meaning of pdépavaseyasa is well established. 
It means “confusion; mixture of bad and good For example : “ They 
do so lest there should be a confusion of classes, and in order that society 
may be in proper order" (Sat. Br. 5. 4. 4. 19).—" The gods arranged the 
metres 80, as it ought to be, lest there should be a confusion” (Sat. Br. 1. 
8. 2. 10).--/ Now, confusion occurs in that they perform the same 
thing with a better and a worse instrument; for the ass is worse than 
the horse ; they lead the horse in front to avoid confusion: therefore the 
worse follows after the better" (Taitt. Samh. 5. 1. 2, 2-3). 

na Slanan sammysali means: “He does not touch the teats simulta- 
neously ; he does not touch more than one teat at a time.” 

In other passages concerning the rules of the agnihotra, semmrgati has 
the same meaning. It : “He touches at the same time.” For 
example in Apastamba-srautasiitra VI. 8. 4. 9. The adhvaryu has drawn 
four or five spoonfuls of milk from the agnihotra-pot, and has poured them 
into the large agnihotra-spoon. Then, gdrhapatye hastam pratapya 
smamrsatit, having warmed his hand at the gairhapatya fire, he touches 
simultaneously (the milk contained in the agnihotra-spoon and the agni 





hotra-pot) 

The parallel passage of Hiranyakesin has: “wunnitam sthdlim त 
bhimysali"—" he touches that which has been drawn and the agnihotra-pot.” 
And the parallel passage of Baudhayana has: “athai "te sammréati — 


“then he touches simultaneously the two things” (Baudh. Sr. 5. 11. 8. 18). 
And the commentator (Baudh. Sr. 5. XX. 20) explains : “«ubhayam sammrsed 
yac ca sthalyam sruggatam ce "tu"—" he should touch, at the same time, the 
two things, that which stands in the agnihotra-pot and that which is contain- 
ed in the agnihotra-spoon 





SVETADVIPA IN PRE-CHRISTIAN CHINA 
By 
OTTO MAENCHEN-HELFEN, Oakland, California 


Ever since A. WEBER directed the attention of orientalists and historians 
of religion to the Svetadvipa-legend in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata 
the question of its origin has been discussed by a great number of Indianists. 
WEBER's identification of Svetadvipa with Alexandria was not shared by any- 
body else. But that the legend has something to do with Christianity has 
been supported by so many scholars that even Garse, in 1905 still upholding 
the theory of an Indian origin, sided with the majority in 1914. 

By the arguments brought forth by W. J. CLARK’ and KASTEN 
RONNow? the question was settled. All the characteristics of the white 
people living north of Mount Meru have been proved as being purely Indian. 
“The points of contacts with Christianity must be rejected” (RONNOW). 

If Indianists had been able to demonstrate that the notion of a pious 
white people far in the north was already known in pre-Christian times 
much time and acumen could have been spared. Unfortunately this was 
obviously impossible to prove by the data at their disposal 
This conclusive proof is furnished by a number of passages from Chinese 
The essential features of the legend may be summarized as follows 
(according to GaRBE): The white, brightly shining inhabitants of Svetadvipa 
are supernatural beings; they have no senses, live without taking food, are 
sweet of scent, and sinless; their luster makes sinful men blind; they adore 
the one invisible god Narayana in their hearts by low murmuring of 
prayers and constantly folded hands; they are filled with the highest love for 

A white people is spoken of by Huatnan-tTsi, in the Shan-hei-ching, 
in 1.0 pu-wel's Lii-shih-ch'un-ch'in, and in the [-chou-shu. 

HUALNAN-TSu, Who died in 122 B.C, in the series of people living “ be- 
yond the (four) seas from Northwest to Southwest" also mentions the White 
People. The others are the Longlegced, the Heavenly, the Shu-shen, the Wu, 
the Female People, the Male People the Onelegged, the Onearmed, and the 
Threebodied (chapter 4, 1la/b). From this list alone we may suppoce that 
this white people is no more real than the rest (whereby we may justly 
exclude the Su-shen). 

In an almost equal enumeration in chapter 7 of the Shah-hai-ching, 
treating what is “ beyond the in the West", we read - 


+ 








1. {405 39 (1919), 209-242. 
२. 8505 5 (1928-1930), 253-284 
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“The kingdom of the White People is north of the Lungyii. They have 
a white body and wear their hair open. They have Sheng-huang that look 
like foxes with homs on their back. They ride on them. They reach an 
age of two thousand years.” 

This is not the place to inquire into the relations between HuaLNAN-TSU 
and the Shen-hai-ching.* Whatever strata in the text of the Shan-hai-ching 
as handed down to us may be distinguished it is to be remembered that 
it was commented on by Kuo P’o (276-324 ^.7.). Not taking into account 
minor additions and omissions the text was fixed at the latest in the third 
century A.D. 

In the West, too, lives the White People acc. to Shen-hat-ching ch. 16 ; 
in the East, however, acc. to ch. 14. In the latter passage it onginated from 
the mythical emperors Ti Tsiin and his son Ti Hung and belongs to the 
clan Hsiao. The chapters 14-17 may, with perfect safety, be considered as 
the latest part of the Shan-hai-ching. Their tendency to connect even the 
abulous peoples with Chinese emperors and Chinese clans dates them at a 
ime when Chinese imperi claimed the sway of the world and con- 
dered all mations as subjects, that is after Ch'in Shih Huang-ti. 

। The characteristics of the White People in the older chapters of the Shan 
ai-ching are therefore : white body, possession of Sheng-huang, living in 
e far West, north of the Wu-people. The kingdom of the White People is 
wth of the Wu (HuA-NAN-Ts, loc cit.); the Lung-yu live north of the 
Wu (Shan-hai-ching ch. 7, 5a). 

Sheng-huang are the tribute given by the White People to king Ch’eng 
according to J-chow-shu ch. 59, 7a. To whatever part of the patched-up 
ang-hui-chapter this passage has to be assigned is of no importance to 
18. It is quoted by Kuo 70.4 He identifies the Sheng-huang® with the “ Fly- 
ing Huang”, and that is correct. The Flying Huang appears with other 
fabulous beings when the world is following the Tao, the right way (Huat- 
-NAN-Tsy ch. 6, 9a). In the reign of the virtuous emperor Shun Sheng-huang- 
horses came forth from the ground (Chu-shu-chi-nien, Lecce, Shoo-king prol. 
115). HUvAI-NAN-TsO ch. 8, 20b says that in olden times under the reign 
of virtuous rulers the earth produced Sheng-huang, but that nowadays they 
are not seen any longer 

The White is therefore a people given to Tao, a pious people 








3. Asta Majer 1 (1924), 564-565 

4. 0, HALouN, +ला wann honnten die Chinesen die Tocharer, Leipzig 1926 

p. 116. 

| 5. I believe that formerly not the sheng-huang but the lung-yii were regarded 
as the riding-animals of the White People. An analysis of the Shan-hai-ching led 
me to the conclusion that the nucleus of the chapters 6 to 9 was a simple enume- 
ration of names of peoples and fabulous beings, later enlarged by descriptions of 
pictures illustrating them and finally presented as a geography 

| Lung-yi “ dragon-fish” is, as shown by the variants, the etymologization of a 
। non-Chinese name (lung-yii, ling-vil, ling-kii, pang-yii, pointing to * plung-kiwe) 
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And this people is immortal. It reaches immortality by nding on the 
Sheng-huang (cf. Kuo P’o's commentary to Shen-hai-ching ch. 14, 4b). That 
was the mean by which Huang-ti became a hsien (see the commentary to 
Hon-shu, Li-yo-chin 22, 13b). 

In the above quoted article (see note 3) I proved the identity of the Wu 
with the Uttarakuru. The Kientree is the Jambi-tree. It yieldes clothes, its 
leaves shine and glisten, its fruits remove all maladies (loc. cit. 572-578). 
The White People lives north of the Kientree acc. to LU Pu-weEl's (died 235 
9.८.) Lai-shin-ch'un-ch'tu ch. 13, 4b. 

We have thus in China, in pre-christian times, the white, righteous, 
pious people, north of the World Tree. All essential features of the Sveta- 
dvipa, therefore, are pre-christian. 

I close with references to statements of several ancient authors that, as 
far as I can see, have not been thought of as connected with our subject. 
A Conrapy! presumed the White People spoken of in the Shan-hai-ching 
might be a slight proof of a knowledge of India. It reminded him of KTestas’ 
Pandare and of MEGASTHENES' Pandai. Conrapy, as LASSEN, connected these 
names with pandu, white. If actually these names contain paéndu and if a 
white people be really meant thereby then we understand why the Pandare- 
Pandai are long-lived (annos ducentos vivere, PLInrus, nat. hist, VII 2, 28) 
and most righteous (Nicol. Dam. 145). 


Se नमन ८८ के --नन++--नन-नन---न---ननानमन+-न न. 
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USE OF GUNS AND GUNPOWDER IN INDIA FROM 
A. D. 1400 ONWARDS. 
By 
P. K. GODE, Poona. 


Sir P. C. Ray in his History of Hindu Chemistry’ has collected much 
valuable information about Gunpowder, Saltpetre and the Mineral Acids. In 
connection with the belief entertained in some quarters that the ancient 
Hindus had the knowledge of the art of manufacturing gunpowder he quotes 
a passage from Sukreniti® or the Elements of Polity of Sukricirya, contain- 
ing mention of Agni-curya or fire-pewder (gunpowder) and to Ndldstra or 
gun, but udes by the remarks that “Sukraniti is a patch-work in which 
portions of Chapter IV were added sometime after the introduction of gun- 
powder in Indian warfare during the Moslem period.” 3 

1. Vol. I, Calcutta, 192, pp. 95-106. 

2. Ed. by VIDYASAGARA pp. 555-57 verses 201-211. Verse 202 mentions agwi- 
carga or gunpowder. Ndéldsfra or gun 15 mentioned in verses 203, 205, 210, Golah 
(Jokamayah) or cannon-ball is mentioned in verses 204, 209, 211. Laghundla or a 
gun with a light barrel is mentioned in ए. 204, Nilakantha Caturdhara, the com- 
mentator of the Mahabharata (Between 1650-1700 a.p.) refers to mala in the follow- 
ing passage -— | 

“ यन्त्राणि अग्नेयौषधवदेन सीसकांस्यट्पद्टोलप्रज्ञेफाणि छोहमयानि भाषायां नालराब्दाभि- 
धेयानि तेषां सूत्र सूचक शासत्रम्‌ 

This is a description-of iron guns. Agneyansadha= agniciirma = gunpowder 
(Vide Sabhdparvan, v. 21. Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabharata, Poona, 1929, 

p. 17). 

4 “Dr, हि, L. Mitra, judging from the description of guns alone, concludes 
this portion to be spurious vide Notices of Sanskrit MSS Vol. V, ए. 155." Vide 
p. 145 of “ Chronology of Modern India (2.0, 1494-1894) by James Burcess, Lon- 
don 1913 :— 

“a.p, 1702 Gunpowder first manufactured at Madras.” Obviously this entry 
refers to the English manufacture of gunpowder at Madras. It would be पर्णा to 
investigate and record references to the manufacture of gunpowder in India earlier 
than 3.0. 1702 by either Moslems or Hindus between, say, 1400 and 1702 ac. 
A Maratha in the employ of Tipu Sultan by name Shivaji Mahadeva has recorded 
some information about Tipu Sultan's army while at Kalmeri in the province of 
Kopal near Tungabhadra. According to this information Tipu manufactured guns 
for his army and ceased purchasing guns imported by the English. 

( “ नव्या वंदुका करावयास कारखाने Sas आहेत. तेथें नव्या वंदुका तयार करवीत आदे. 
इंजांकडील वगेरे वदरी बंदुका वेत नाही. "—Vide ऐतिहासिक यिपर्णे-० 22 (Pub, by 
PARASNIS in इतिहाससंग्रह Jan. 1911.) 

The Peshwas purchased pieces of cannon from the English in December 1759. 
Ramaji Mahadeva was asked to purchase these pieces of cannon from the English 
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The above conclusion raises the question about the earliest reference to 
guns and gunpowder as also their use in Indian warfare. About this question 
Dr. P. C. Ray makes the following remarks :— 

“The first record of the use of cannon and gunpowder in Indian war- 
fare is in the memoirs of Baber. In 1528 he forced the passage of the 
Ganges near Kanauj with the aid of artillery?”. । 

Lef us now record some authentic references to the invention and use of 
gunpowder and guns in the European records, According to Encyclopedia 
Britannica? “ we have authentic information of guns im France in 1538 and 
in Florence in 1326 and that the Oxford MS De Officitis Regum of 1325 gives 
an illustration of a gun.” This information clearly proves that Baber's use 
of guns and gunpowder in 1528 in his Indian warfare is about 200 years after 
their invention in Europe about 1325. 

We are concerned in this paper with the earliest reference to the use of 
guns and gunpowder in the Indian warfare by Moslems or their enemies. 

The Ras Mal@ states that Mahcemood Begurra, the celebrated Mahom- 
medan king of Gujarat in his fight against the pirates of Bulsar used a force 
consisting of musketeers and gunners about 3.0, 1482.4. He also cannonaded 
the city of Champaner according to the Muhammadan account of the fall 
of Champaner recorded in the Kas Mala. 

In the history of the Vijayanagar kings we find references to pyrotechny* 
m which gunpowder may possibly have been used. 








at Bombay weighing more than 20 seers (Pesh. Daftar Selection, No. 45, p. 101), 
“ तोफाचे करार केले आहेत तरी वीस सेरापासून वतं असतीलछ ते घेणें. ” 


In Pesh. Daft, No. 39. Letter 70 of 6-9-1766 repair to guns and manufacture of 
ammunition is mentioned. 

1. Vide article on early Asiatic fire-weapons by Maj. Gen. R. MACLAGAN in 
the Journ. As. Soc. Bengal. Vol. XLV, pp. 30 

2. Fourteenth Edilton, 1929, Vol. II, p. 3. 

3. This book is also known as the Hindoo Annals of the Province of Gujarat 
by A, 1), Forres, founder of the Forbes Goozerathi Sabha, Bombay. (Born July 1821 
and died at Poona on 31st August 1865). 

4. Ibid., p. 283. 

5. Jbid., 9. 288. Vide also p. 65 Briecs: Feristha (History of the Rise of 
the Mahomedan Power in India till 3७ 1612) Calcutta, 1910, Vol. IV, p. 65 
Brices remarks about the use of musketeers in the siege of Champaner as follows :-— 

न “This is the first mention of artillery and musketry in the Guzerat history. 
They were probably introduced by the Arabs and Turks from the Red Sea and 
pl of Persia,” p. 69. Use of a shelf against Raja Beny Ray's palace in the siege 
of setae sadly oe Briccs’ note on the word shell reads -— 

` the word is hooks. The use of shells at this early period is remarkable. 
although it is mentioned that the Moslems employed SRR) A in their ships at 
the time the Portuguese reached India.” 

6. The following reference to the use of fireworks at Vijayanagar is noteworthy: 
AD, 1443. rare " Abdur स्व्‌, the ambassador from the Coat of Sultan Shah Rukh 
who stayed in Vijayanagar from end of April a. 1443 till the 5th of December Ap, 
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In the historical poem Aa@n{hiravanerasardjavijayam' composed in A.D. 
1 we have references to guns (pirengi) carned on carts together with 
thousands of bags of gunpowder taken with the army in the expedition of 
Ranadullakhan against the king of the Karnatak and his feudatories. 

In a work called the Ydavanaparipdji-anukrama composed by Dalapati- 
raya under his patron Madhavasimha about 3.0, 17642 we have the draft 
of a letter to be addressed by the king to the officer in charge of the king's 
artillery called Anelddhyoksa ordering him to make the artillery ready for 
action. This draft as given in the Yavenaparipali onukrama makes interesting 
reading and hence may be reproduced from MS No. 409 of 1882-83 in the 
Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona :— 

Folio 10— 


“serge प्रति यंत्रशाला स्वीकरणाय राज्ञः ॥ पत्र ॥ दौर्यैरयनियेशधरनीकसत्तादिदश्षय 
नियास्याम इति भवान्‌ स्वनियोगे समवदितः ॥ सपताक्रह्लिबाणघृत: पदातिनः करभांश्च लेबछटानां 
लघुनालिकानां रातशतार्धनालिकानां च an निसगशुद्धानां विद्रवाह्यानां शकटिका ale 
कागारचणदचारकरागुखास्ददैड नेसग शिल्पिसारथिसुवृषभकलितानासी रे प्ररमेदरध्वजगजा- 
नुगामितया नियोजयतु ॥ द्वितीयेंद्रष्वजकारेणमुष्टनालिका हयनालिका गज़नालिकाश् निजनि 
जोपस्करसनाः स्वयमपि कवचिभिः ससत्राहतुरगेटैः Taal aes स्वाधिकारनियुक्तपरिजनयु- 
क्ोनुसरतु कि बहुना समुितज्ञे ॥ | 

From the above passage we get some Sanskrit equivalents of terms de- 
noting the artillery and its equipment. Yantraédla is evidently the place or 
building where the guns and their accessories were stored. Gulikaigéra 
Curna means gunpowder and reminds us of the term agniciitga mentioned 
in the Sukraniti as we have seen above. We further get the terms usfrandlika 
meaning € guns carried on camel's back, hayendlika, those carried on 
horse-back, and gajanalika, those carried on the back of elephant 

It appears that the term भद्द had become current since the importa- 
tion of guns into India as we find the usage of the term in the above passage 
from a work of the 18th century. I shall now quote a passage from a 17th 
century poem called Sambhurdjecerita composed by Harikavi alias Bhanu- 


——— = = 
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1443 during the reign of Devaraya II mentions the use of pyrofechny in the Mahana 
vami Jestival (See Elliot. His. of India, IV, pp. 117-118). Perhaps in the pyrotechny 
ref to above gunpowder may have been used. According to Sir P. £ Ray 
(His. of Hindu Chemistry Vol. L p. 100 f. प, 4). “Saltpetre has been in use from 
ie: immeme as the basis of Rocket and other fireworks both in China and 
Indi कक 

1, Siva-cari{ra-vrita Sevhgrahe (Khanda 1—Kanadi Vibhaga). छ. 1. 5. 
Mandal, Poona, 1938, p. 4. The author of the poem Aan| hiravanscrasarajavijayam 
is Govinda Vaidya. He was a resident of Srirangapattan and a court-poet of the 
Mysore kings. He wrote this poem at the instance of Nanjardjendra, the general of 
Kanthiravanarasaraya in the Saka year 1570 (Sarvadhari Sarhvatsara) = ap. 1648. 
He was a Smarta Brahmin, well versed in Sanskrit and Kanarese languages. His 
patron, K. Narasarfja ruled from A.D. 1638-1659. 

2 Wide Mr. M. M. Patkar’s article in 110, XIV, No. 1, pp. 153-57. 
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bhatta’ in A.D. 1685. The poet describes in the following stanzas of the 
Sambhurdjacariia (MS No. 191 of 1875-76) folio 71" the thundering of guns 
on the battle-field, where Sambaji, the son of Shivaji the Great, is shown 
as being surrounded by the army of the enemy :— 
“ ततः समभवद्रवः प्रहतभूरिभेरीभवः 

सुतालनिभनालिकागडगडारवश्राजितः | 

विलोलितमहीतलछो बहलगर्जिताश्रस्धरो 

निनाद इव Fas: कुलिगरावसंराजितः ॥ २८ ॥ "† 
Folio 72b— 





चकं परवाहिनी प्रतिवल्यिनीं स्वां ततः || 4१ ॥ “" 
Folio 92— 
“ ततो नृपतिसैन्यतों बहलनालिकावक्‍त्रतों 
महारवविदारितश्रवणमस्तछा नियेयौ । 
सुगोलकततिचलग्युमणिमालिकेवो' 
रिपुत्रजपत्ताकिनी सपदि Mea दयात्‌ ॥ ५१ ॥ ” 
Verse 91 quoted above contains a good description of the series of can- 
non-balls (sugolakatat:) issuing from the mouths of cannons (ndélikdvaktratah 
..adgeta) and looking like a row of suns, destroying the army of the 
enemy. 
From the 17th century we shall now go to the 16th century and quote 
a passage from a Sanskrit poem, called the RastraudhavamsSamahakay ya? 
composed by a Daksinatya poet of the name Rudrakavi at the court of the 
Bagalin king Narayana Shah in 8.0. 1596. In Chapter XX, v. 52 we have 
the following descripuion of red-hot cannon-balls issuing from the mouths of 


guns :— 
“awe नालिकाविनिहतज्वलद्ायसगोलकैः | 
मिलितयोरुभयोरथ सेनयोः 949d समस्तुमुलूस्तयोः ॥ ५२ ॥ " 

It appears from the above verse of A.D. 1596 that the iron cannon-ball 
(dyasagolakaih) with which the gun was charged (ndltkavinihara) contained 
within it sharp arrows (Sif@eraih) and stones or gravel (ततः). This 
description finds its analogue in Nilakantha Caturdhara’s description of guns 
in the latter part of the 17th century in which he describes guns as machines 
(yantrani) made of iron (lohamaya@ni) and capable of throwing away 
(praksepakaéni) by the force of gunpowder (dgneyausadhabalena) balls of 
lead (ऽव) bell-metal (kéitsya) and stones (drsadgola). 

1. Vide my paper on Hari Kavi, Annals, Vol. XVI pp. 262-291. 

2. Gaikwad Ori, Series, No. ४, Baroda, 1917. 
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A further reference to ndltka is found in a work the AkiiSabhaira- 
vatantra’ which appears to have been composed during the prosperous days 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, most probably before a.p. 1550. In the 60th chap- 
ter of this encyclopedic work the king is advised to worship 32 weapons on 
a particular day. Among these weapons nalikd@ is mentioned as No. 23 :-— 

Folio 189 (of B. O. र. I. MS No. 43 of 1925-26). 


“ Trayovinisam nalikastram sva@stikam tadanantaran.” 


As Abdul Razzaq, who visited the Vijayanagar Court in A.D. 1443 mentions 
the use of pyrofechny at the Mahanavami festival, the use of gunpowder 
appears to have been current in the Vijayanagar Empire about the middle of 
the 15th Century and this fact would justify our interpretation that the ex- 
pression “ ndlikdstra’’ in the above passage means a gun and nothing else, 
especially in view of the reference to musketeers and gunners about A.D. 1482 
used by Mahmood Begurra in cannonading the city of Champaner. 

In the Deccan also the use of gunpowder appears to have been introduced 
about 10 years earlier than that made in the siege of Champaner in 1482 a.p. 
Mahmud Gawan during his second campaign against Belgam in 4.7. 1472 
made use of mines successfully to make a breach in the walls of the fort. 
The account of this campaign? given to us by Prof. SHERWANI on the autho- 
rity of Burhénu-i-ma'aéthir® and Ferishta* reads as follows :—"“ Second cam- 
paign, Belgam—1472: The Khwajah informs the King that Parkétah of 
Belgam and the chief of Bankapur want to raise an insurrection and invade 
Goa and offers to lead the expedition himself, but His Majesty decides to 
command the expedition in person.and orders a vast army to be collected at 
the capital. Immediately when everything is ready he marches direct to 
Belgam, a fortress of great strength, surrounded by a deep moat full of water. 
Besiegmg the place he orders that the moat should be filled up with rubble 
and wood in order to facilitate the entry of the royal army when time comes ; 
but the Khwajah’s work to that end in the day is frustrated by the Rai's 
men during the night as they clear the moat of the rubble under cover of 
darkness. On this the whole strategy is changed and mines are laid under 
the walls of the fort under cover of a new wall erected parallel to the former 
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1. In a paper submitted by me to the Kamatak Historical Conference (May 
1938) I have proved that the work called the Akgéabhairavatantra (MS No. 43 of 
1925-26 in the Govt. MSS Library at the 8. O. R. Institute) has nothing to do 
with Tantra, but that it is a work dealing with the inner life of the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar in elaborate detail and bearing on all its aspecis, civil, religious, political and 
cultural, The original of this copy is in the Tanjore MSS Library. 

2. Vide pp. 263ff. of the Journal of Indian History, Madras, Vol. XVI. Article 
by Prof. H. K. SHERWANI on “ Mahmud Gawan's Campaigns in the Maharashtra,” 

3. Published by the Persian Texts Society, Hyderabad (Deccan). It con- 
tains a number of diplomatic letters to the kings of Gujarat and Jaunpur as well 
as to the rulers of Turkey, Persia, Hirat etc. 

4. Ferishta’s History of India was written at Bijapur in the time of Ibrahim 
Adilshah 11, (1579-1626). 
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and as this laying of mines ts entirely a new thing in the Deccan, the Rai is 
not aware of the significance of the new walls being created. Anyhow fhree 
nines, those from the posts of the Khwajah Yusuf * Adil Khan and Fat-hu'l- 
lah `` Imadu’lmulk burst open the wall and breaches are effected.” 

As stated in the above account the laying of mines for bursting open 
the walls of forts was a new thing in the Deccan in 2.0. 1472. The use of 
mines pr the importation of gunpowder or its manufacture in India, 
if such manufacture could be proved to have been carried out in the 15th 
century in Gujarat, Deccan and at the Vijayanagar court. 

From A.D. 1472 we now go to A.D. 1406, when guss were available in 
Bengal according to an account of Mahaun, a Chinaman' who visited Bengal 
at that time and who was attached as an interpreter to the suite of Chéng 
Ho, sent by the Chinese Emperor, Yung-lo with a party of 30,000 soldiers in 
a fleet of 62 ships to the various kingdoms of the western Ocean in order to 
show that China was rich and strong. Mahaun describes the language of 
the people as Bengali and states that Persian also was spoken in Bengal 
He states that “not having any tea they offer their guests the betel-nut im its 
place.” He further records: “The mulberry tree and silk worms are found 
there. Silk handkerchiefs and caps embroidered with gold, painted ware, 
basins, cups, steel, GUNs, knives and scissors are all to be had there. They 
manufacture a white paper from the bark of a tree, which is smooth and 
glossy like a deer’s skin.’ 

The reference to “GUNS” in the above extract is very important as it 
proves that guns were to be seen im Bengal about 1406 a.p. when Mahaun 
visited the country, This reference, therefore, takes the antiquity of GuNs 
in India and consequently of gunpowder upto say 1400 a.p. I shall feel 
grateful if any scholar publishes reference to GUNS or gunpowder in Indian 
literature earlier than A.D. 1400 

I shall now summarize in chronological order the reference to guns, gun- 
powder, mines, etc. recorded by me, in the following lines :— 


European References 


A.D. 1325—Picture of a gun in an Oxford MS. 
A.D. 1326—Guns in France and Florence. 


Indion Rejerences 
^. 1406—References to “ guns" in Bengal by Mahaun, a Chinese Inter- 
preter. 

Sin ee et हि? “कु 

1. Vide {RAS 1895, Mahaun’s Account of the Kingdom of Wengala (Bengal) 
by Geo. Pumps, pp. 523ff. Cheng Ho was ordered to go on the expedition in the 
6th month of the year 1405, The party visited Cochin China, Straits and India and 
bave presents to the princes and chiefs Mahaun has given us an account of 20 
हि ngdoms visited by the expedition, Mahaun's Travels are just like those of Marco 
part Friar ५ [bn Battuta. Mahaun's book contains also an account of 
Ca cut, Ormus, Aden, the Maldives and many other places in the Indian Ocean. 
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A.D. 1443—"Pyrotechny” at Vijayanagar Court mentioned by Abdur 
Razzaq. 

A.D. 1472—Use of “ mines" at the siege of Belgim in the Decean (for the 
first time) by Mahmud Gawan. 

AD. 1482—A force of musketeers and gunners at the siege of the fort of 
Champaner by Mahmud Begda, 

A.D. 1528—Baber's use of cannon and gunpowder near Kanauyj 

A.D. 1596—Ndlika = Gun, mentioned by Rudrakavi, the Court-pcet of Nard- 
yan Shah of Baglan. 

A.D. 1648—References to guns carried on carts together with bags of gun 
powder by Govinda Vaidya. 

AO. 1685—Hari Kavi's description of guns (= nalika) and gunfire in the 
Sambhurdjacarila, 

A.D. 1764—Dalapatiraya’s Sanskrit draft of a letter to be addressed by a 
king to his analadhyeksa or the officer-in-charge of artillery 
to keep the yantragald ready for action. 

1 believe the above references would be found sufficiently authentic and 
instructive as they take the antiquity of the use of guns and gunpowder in 
India upto, say, 1400 3.0. I shall be happy to know from veteran researchers 
any references to guns and gunpowder as used in India between A.D. 1300 
and 1400. 


9. 3.—Since this article was sent to the press I have been able to note a 
few more references to Guns These are as follows :-— 

(1) Three iron Guns bearing inscriptions and recording the names of 
Farugi Kings Mubarik and Adil Shah. One is dated 1554-5 ap. while 
another is dated possibly 1589 a.p. (Vide p. 73 of Inscriptions in C. P. and 
Berar by Hira Lat, Nagpur, 1916) Item 102—Khandwa Gun Inscriptions— 
flem 94 on p .68—Asirgadh Gun Inscriptions { a bronze gun made at 
Burhanpur in 3.0. 1663 and another in ap. 1664.) 

(2) Barbosa (a.p. 1515) refers to riders of elephants with bows, arrows 
and handguns (Vide p of History of Gujarat by COMMISSARIAT, Vol, I, 
1938). 

(3) The Campibhérata of Anantakavi (c. 1500 a.p. ) describes gunfire 
as follows (Stabaka Il], +. 54—p. 113 of पि ६ Press Edition, Bombay, 
1903) :- 





घमामियातिमवधीद्धनकाल योधः ॥ ५४ ॥ ” 

(4) Prof. RAMANAYYA (Vide p. 129 of Vijayanagar: Third Dynasty) 
states that the Vijayanagar army was weak in artillery, which comprised a 
corps of musketeers and several cannon. The Musealmans made use of 
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artillery fully with the help of Turkish gunners trained in European wars. 

(5) Sir E. Denison Ross (Arabic History of Gujarat, 1928) refers to 
guns (p. 220), shot and ball (p. 453), broken gun-cartiage (9. 497), five 
hundred brass guns in the army of Gujarat (p. 568), 12000 muskets in 
Gujarat, ete. 

(6) On November 1, 1526 Baber witnessed the casting of a gun by 
Ustad Ali Kuli (Vide pp. 343-344 of Memoirs of Baber by Erskine, London, 
1826). 

(7) In the Rabari Songs of Kathiawar recorded by B. L. MANKAD 
p. 66 of Bombay Univ, Jour. VII (New Series) Pt. 1४, we find a reference 
to guns in connection with a marnmage party :— 

“Drums are beaten and guns are fired as the bride-groom’s marriage 
party starts from the house of the bride.” 

(8) Principal Dr. BALKRISHNA sometime ago published an article on 
Fire arms in the Mahabharata in the Rajaram College Magazine called the 
Rajeramian. Dr, V. 5. SUKHTHANKAR has shown to me a reprint of it but | 
have not examined the views of Dr. BALKRISHNA stated in this article. 

(9) About Saltpetre, vide pp. 66-67 of The Travels of John Albert de 
Mandelso jrom Persia into East Indies (London, 1669). Sir ए. C. Ray 
regards this as the earliest account of Saltpetre on a commercial scale, (vide 
Hindu Chemistry, 1, 7. 100). Regarding Transport of Saltpetre in India in 
the Seventeenth Century by land and Sea, vide Jour. of Beh. and Orissa 
Res. Society, XXV, Pt. I (March, 1939)—article by J. N. SARKAR Feb. 6th, 
1627—about Rs. 2,500 were exacted from the English factories at Surat as 
taxes on Saltpetre and Sugar conveyed by a caravan. 





AN UNPUBLISHED INDIA OFFICE PLATE OF THE 
VAKATAKA MAHARAJA DEVASENA 


By 
H. N. RANDLE, London. 


It is not known how or when this copper-plate came into the possession 
of the India Office. It is the first plate of a set of which the other plates are 
not forthcoming. It now measures 9३.८2३ inches, and weighs 5 ounces; 
but since a part has been broken away at the ringhole (which is fortunately 
in an unusual position, clear of the inscription, on the proper right edge), 
the plate in its original condition must have been rather longer and heavier. 
The sides are straight, but the intact end has the comers rounded off. There 
is no raised edge or rim. The inscription consists of three lines, engraved 
fairly deeply (so that some characters show slightly on the reverse), and 
on one side only, as is usual in the case of the first (and last) plates of 
Vakataka grants. The first and last ekseras in the third line project beyond 
the limit of the first two lines. The inscription ends in the middle of a 
word. The janguage should have been correct Sanskrit (discounting the 
engravers errors). There are two cases of the doubling of consonants after 
r. The seript is a typical example of the fully developed box-headed alphabet 
found in most Vakataka plates, as well as in inscriptions of other rulers,— 
fer example the Rddhapura (Rithpur) plates of the Maharaja Bhavattavar 
man {1117 regnal year).2 The head ornament is very decorative, but 
quite unessential ; and what is in essence the same script, with or without 
this decoration, was widely diffused. The inscriptions of the Ganga (or 
Ganga) king (or kings) named Indravarman® of Kalinga, could be tured 
1. There are three recorded Vakitaka copper-plate inscriptions of which the 
first plate is missing: the Patna Museum plate of Pravarasena II (BHANDARKAR'S 
List of North Indian Inscriptions No. 2095), described in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Soctety XIV p. 472, and the Indore plates of the same ruler, 
edited by Sushil K. Bose in 2. 1. xxiv, part ii,—neither of which of course is con 
nected with the plate here described; and the Ramtek plate registered in Hira 
1.5 Inscriptions ef the C, 2. and Berar, 2nd ed., (1932), p. 4, No. 5, which is 
unfortunately mot described. 

2. Epigraphia Indica XIX, p. 100. Bhavattavarman’s plates are dated from 
Nandivardhana. The Poona Museum plates of the Vakataka Queen-Mother Pra- 
bhavatigupta, dated in the 13th year (BHANDARKAR’S list, 1703), were issued from 
Nandivardhana. If the same place is referred to in both grants (and curiously 
enough Bhavattavarman’s plates were found together with Prabhavatigupta's other 
plates, of the 19th year), the Vakatakas may have taken it from Bhavattavarman,— 
or vice versa. The difference in orthography, Nandi- and Nandivardhana, is clear 
on the facsimiles and has to be noted. On the “ Central Indian” script and its wide 
affinities see Fieet, G. J. Pp. 3-4 and 18-19 

3. I. 4. XIII pp. 119-124; €. 1. गा, pp. 127-130. 
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into typical ‘ Vakataka’ character by developing the rudimentary box-heads. 
Samudragupta’s Eran inseriptiont and Candragupta 15 Udayagiri inscrip- 
tion? have the box-head more or less developed. 

As regards its form, the inscription is without the initial (or rather mar- 
ginal) words siddhem drstem which are usual in completed Vakéitaka grants, 
and which (on what seems the most reasonable interpretation) represent the 
official “seen and approved.” It begins simply with the word Svasti, And 
there is no genealogy. A dete would presumably have been given on the later 
plates. Vakataka inscriptions however give only regnal years: and there 
were varying estimates of their chronology, until K. ए. PATHAK'S preliminary 
notice in the Indian Antiguary 1912 (p. 214) of Prabhavatigupta’s grant of 
the 13th year (later edited by him and K. N. Dikshit, EJ. XV, 1919, pp. 39- 
42), settled the matter beyond doubt. She is described in previously known 
Vakataka grants simply as the daughter of the Maharajadhiraja Devagupta ; 
and Devagupta was at first identified with the later Gupta of Magadha so 
named. But in her own grants she adds the imperial Gupta genealogy in 
full ; so that the identity of her father Devagupta with Chandragupta II is 
placed beyond doubt, and the central point of Vakataka chronology is thus 
fixed at ८. 400 aw. Devasena, who issues the grant here described, must 
therefore be dated towards the end of the 5th century A.D., in view of the 
established" Vakataka genealogy and succession :— 





1. FLeet, Gupta Inscriptions, 9. 18. 

2. Ibid., p. 21 

3. The geneology down to Pravarasena IT is given in his own plates (Chammak, 
18th year, and ण्ठा 18th year, Gupla Inscriptions Nos. 54-56: Dudia, 
जात year Ef. Il, p. 260; Patna Museum, incomplete, 1505. XIV, p. 472: 
Tirodi, 23rd year, 2.4. xxii, p. 167; Indore 23rd year, (first plate missing), ibid. 
xxiv, part ii; Pattan, 27th year ibid. xxiii, p. 81). The grants of his mother Prabhi- 
vatigupta give the Gupta but not the Vakataka genealogy. (Poona Museum, 13th 
year, EJ. XV p. 41; Poona Museum (Rddhapur), 19th year, 11.158. XX p. 53 with 
reversed facsimiles), She was regent for her son Divakarasena in the “13th year”: 
and Queen-Mother of the reigning monarch Damodarasena-Pravarasena [II] in the 
“19th year.” I take it that the latter's regnal years are counted from the death 
of his father Rudrasena II, although he did not succeed until at least 13 years 
afterwards. In other words six years intervene between these two grants —The 
evidence for Narendrasena and Prthvisena II is provided by the Baligh3t plates of 
the latter, undated (EJ. IX. 7. 267). Vincent Smit overlooked this important 
grant in his article (17245, 1914 p. 317) Vakafake dynasty of Berar in the fourth 
and fifth centuries AD., and he therefore (p. 322) enters Narendrasena as “ un- 
named 501 of Pravarasena II, and omits Prthvisena I1.—The evidence for Devasena 
and Harisena is an Ajanta inscription (Cave XVI. Burcess, Buddhist Cave Temples 
A. S. ए. I. IV, p. 124) which gives the whole genealogy and many valuable 
historical details, but curiously omits Rudrasena II, and (apparently) either 
Narendrasena or Prihvisena IL. The hatetkacha Cave inscription of Hasti- 
bhoja द Se 9. 138) men Devasena—The Deotek slab has a “ box- 
Inscription, partly defaced, which speaks of a dharmasthanag of a king 
Rudrasena at Chikkambari eae with facsimile by Prof. V. V. MuRASHI in 
Proceedings of the Eighth All-India Oriental Conjerence 1935, published in 1937, 
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Vindhyasakti 
(1) Pravarasena I, son of the above ; 
Gautamiputra, son of (1). m. the daughter of Bhavaniga Mahi- 
raja of the Bhdrasivas 

(2) Rudrasena I, grandson of (1) 

(3) Prthvisena I, son of (2) 

(4) Rudrasena II, son of (3). m. Prabhavatigupta, daughter of 

Candragupta II 

(3) Pravarasena II, son of (4) (was reigning at least 27 years after 

his father’s death) 

(6) Narendrasena, son of (5) 

(7) Prthvisena II, son of (6) 

(8) Devasena, son of either (6) or (7) 

(9) Harigena, son of (8) 

Fragmentary though it is, this inscription, besides being the latest of the 
known Vakdtaka land-grants and the only one issued in Devasena's name, 
contributes at least one interesting and epigraphically new place-name, Vatsya 
एध. 

Earlier grants of the Vakatakas' were issued from Nendiverdh.ma 
(the queen-mother Prabhavatigupta, as regent); Preverapura (Pravara II): 
and Padmapura (the incomplete Drug plate).2 Valsyagulma may have been 
yet another Vakaitaka capital. Vatsyagulmake® occurs twice in lists of 
peoples in Vatsyayana’s Kdma-silra (V. 5, Andhrainam ... Vatsyagulma- 
वाता ... Vaidarbhanam ... Aparintakanam ... Saurastrakinam. V. 6, 
bhakanam etc.). If it could be inferred from the present inscription that 
Vatsyaguima became the Vakataka capital at about the period of Devasena, 
and that the people then began to be called by the name of the new capital, 
a valuable indication of the upper limit of date (c. 500 A.D.) for the composi 
tion of the Kama-siitra would be given by this plate. The geographical 
inference from the order in which the Admea-sifra lists these peoples seems 
merely to confirm what was already clear from the normal find-places of 





pp. 613-622). The editor agrees with CUNNINGHAM (C. I. I. Vol. I, Ist ed. 9. 28) 
in identifying this king with Rudrasena I, If so, it is the earliest known Valditaka 
inscription. The name of the Vakataka Maharaja Pythvisena [I] occurs in stone 
inscriptions at Nachna (Gupla Inscriptions 9. 233) and Ganj (ह, I. xvii 0. 13),— 
both in Bundelkhand, ४१२ 

1. 1 exclude grants plainly issued from firthas, such as Prabhavatigupti's 
grant from Ramagiri, or rdsakas (see following note). As regards Nandivardhana 
see footnote 2. It is perhaps a little unsafe to assume that any of these places 
were capitals. 

2, Edited by Prof. ९. ए, Mirasui, EI, xxii, p. 207. The genealogy breaks 
off just before the mention of Rudrasena I. The editor is inclined to assign it to 
Prthvigena 11, whose Bakighat plates were intended to be issued—they were never 
completed—from his camp (WVdsaka) at Vembdra. 

3. BOHTLINGK and RoTH, s, v., refer only to the Kama-sitra, 
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Vikataka grants—that they occupied the districts of the Central Provinces 

surrounding Berar on the north and east. 

The present inscription was intended to be issued from Vats yagulma, 
and is addressed to Devasena’s lieges (sanmara),* soldiers (bhafa), officials 
(bhojaka), officers of justice and others (dandandyokddi), his sacaran- 
fak@ and nobles (kula-pulra), in the Nafgara* division (4०2६2) in the 
northern region (uftera-ma@rga). They are to be a ee that he [has 
granted| to the dharmasvamin Bhavasvamin, of the Sandilya gotra, the 
village Yappajja,* together. with |: | +e 

Translileralion® 

Line 1. Svasti Vatsyaguimat Vakatakanam = maharaja-Sri- Devasenasya 
vacana[t]* Uttara-margga- 

Line 2, Natgara-katake  asmat-sannara-bhata-bhojaka-dandanayakadya|s| 
sacarantaka-kula-praka (-putra) 

Line 3. vaktavya(&) yathaigo'sma(a)bhi[r] gramah Sa(@)ndilya-sagotrasya 
dharmmasva(4)mina(o) Bhavasmamita(svamino) Yap- 
pajjas = sa- ... 

| ENDS. | 





1. Sannera here, though intelligible, may be the engraver’s misreading of 
saniaka : since asmat-sentaka is a normal commencement to the list of officials 
addressed in VAkAtaka inscriptions. | 

2, Iam unable to explain saceranfaka. In formation it seems similar to the 
sontaka of Valditaka inscriptions (for which see Gupta Inscriptions 9. 241, foot- 
note 10). 

3. The nasal—unless there be other evidence for such nasalization—must pre- 
clude identification with places commencing Nagara-. FLeer (Dynasties of the 
Kanarese districts, p. 281, footnote 3) made the suggestion that in such names 
as Nagarakhanda (a division of the Banavasi province—I. A. XTX p. 144), “ the 
first component of the name Nagara, being the Kanarese genitive plural masculine, 
points distinctly to its denoting the territory of the Naga people.” ‘The late Mr. 
kK. P, JAYASWAL, in his History of India 150 aD. to 350 AD. (Lahore 1935) built 
a considerable superstructure on this foundation. 

4. The conjecture that this strange word (which may be no more than 
another aberration of the engraver) is a village name is however made improbable 
by the position of the word in the sentence. If it be a village name, sa- may have 
been completed on a following plate into (e.g.) senidhis sopanidhis ca. But I doubt 
if there ever was a following plate. The absence of the initial or marginal dysam 
may (as Professor Otto STEIN suggests to me) indicate that the engraver’s incom- 
petence proved too much for the Vakataka official, and that the plate was rejected 
before completion, 

8, Emendations are inserted in round brackets, omitted letters in square 
brackets. The engraver has misread his ‘ copy’ through likeness of letters in two 
(and perhaps three) cases: prak@ for putré; Bhavasmamita for swamino ; and 
० Sannara- for santaka (see note 1). 1 suspect that the plate (which docs 
प न ध usual कका, marking सुः approval) was for these reasons rejected. 

supply -t because samdhi would not have been applied here. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The recently inaugurated Project for the development of Indic Studies at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, has sponsored an exhibition of Indic manuscripts 
and paintings from the collections in the United States of America which reveals 
for the first time in America examples of most of the numerous languages, scripts, 
manuscript materials, and forms found in India, Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Java, 

Sumatra, the Dutch East Indies, Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula. 
This is a welcome feature which is bound to exercise great influence on the 
future of Indic Studies in the United States. Such exhibitions well conducted in 
our own country will to some extent counteract the apathy of our learned bodies . 
towards the purely cultural aspect of Indic Studies. 

Among the Indian languages represented in the Mss. collections are Sanskrit, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Tamil and Urdu 
Pali and Prakrit Mss. are also fairly represented. Of the dialects of Greater India 
are Bugis, Burmese, Malay, Mongolian, Siamese and Tibetan in a representative 
collection, Fifteen Rajput Paintings lent by the | 
York City lend charm to the exhibition 

Horace I, POLEMAN who recently completed his book on “A Census of Indic 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada," is in charge of this Exhibition as 
Director of India Studies in the newly established department. We wish this branch 
of the Library of Congress every success, It is to be hoped that such a move in 
the United States synchronises with a greater recognition in India of the importance 
of Indology to cultural and national development by the different Provincial and 
the Central Governments and the States of India. 


3 on . ढक है हु s 








Dr. Rajendralal Mirra published in 1880 his Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner under the orders of the 
Government of India. This was surely a forward step in the history of search and 
cataloguing of Sanskrit MSS. in India as it brought home to interested scholars the 
importance of the Bikaner MSS. In spite of this catalogue the difficulties in the 
way of the actual study of these MSS, by competent scholars were great as no MSS. 
were lent owt by the Bikaner Darbar to individual scholars or institutions. In the 
absence of any official arrangements to prepare copies of MSS. with the help of a 
regular establishment kept for the purpose all scholars were helpless in satisfying 
their cunosity roused by the above catalogue of Dr. Mitra, It is, however, a 
matter for satisfaction to note that Bikaner Darbar has at last realised their 
responsibility in this matter after about 60 years as will be seen from the following 
Notification of the Prime Minister, Bikaner, dated 10th April, 1999 :— 

No. 18.—In order that the public at large may get the benefit of the rare works 
—religious, philosophic and scientific—to be found in the State Sanskrit Library 
His Highness’ Government have thrown open that Library to Research Scholars all 
ever the country. They will be welcome to examine the works contained in the 
Library (which has been catalogued but not yet printed) with a view to the 
publication of such works as have not yet been printed. वी 

When such a work is found by the researchist and recommended for public: 
it will be examined by a Committee formed in consultation with Pandit Madan 
\ichan MauavivA and Mahamahopadhyaya Rao Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shankar 
OJHA, 


i 
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On the Committee agreeing with the opinion of the researchist that the selecte 
work is worth being published, the Government. will arrange for its publication, at 
its own cost, as a volume of “The Ganga Oriental Series" for the publication of 
which the Government! have sanctioned an annual expenditure of Rs, 5,000. 

Scholars who intend to take the advantage of the scheme hereby notified may 
apply for permission to the Director of Education, Bikaner, to work in the Library, . 

‘Should a scholar need an honorarium to enable him to carry on research he 
, Should apply to the same Authority either during the period or at the end of his 

work. Such applications will be considered but it cannot be promised that every 
such application will be granted. | 

We congratulate His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner as also the Prime 
Minister for this much needed but overdue reform and trust that Proper arrange- 
ments will be made by the Bikaner Darbar for lending out their manuscripts to 
responsible institutions and scholars for bong fide study and research, There are 
already in India numerous responsible institutions interested in these manuscripts 
and it would be advisable to lend out the MSS. to them for the use of scholars, This 
method of lending out MSS. has been already adopted with success by many 
learned bodies in India and Europe and we recommend it strongly to the Bikaner 
Darbar in the interest of the proper use and care of their valuable MSS. 








THINGS HE WILL NOT HAVE TAUGHT 


By 
Mrs, C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS, Chipstead 


In a little book recently published: What was the original gospel in 
" Buddhism"? 1 have made positive statements as to what are, for me, the 
things that Gotama called the Buddha may, by critically weighed evidence, 
be held to have taught as his essential Message. I have there, incidentally 
or otherwise, ected certain teachings, now held as orthodox, as neither 
essentially nor in any way his Message. Here, not incidentally but in a 
definite catalogue, I would touch briefly on the chief of the teachings 1 
reject as not his. 

There is nothing exceptional in world-religions like Buddhism in such 
critical eclectical decisions. With the advance of higher criticism, that is, of 
historical criticism, such decisions will be more definitely come to, more 
freely stated than is now the case. To compare such criticism as has so far 
been made in Christianity with its like in Buddhism were to compare an 
adolescent with a babe. But we can, forestalling the future, see that advance 
in deciding about ‘things that will’, and ‘things that will not have been 
taught by the respective Founders are complicated by the difference in the 
time-interval before the compilation of authentic written scripture, supplanting 
that which had been orally taught only. Believers in the superior reliability 
of a carefully conducted oral transmission may, with a recent writer, point 
to “the 10,000 variant readings in the New Testament" I would set over 
_ against this the book of the 10,000 Vedic Variants?, as, pece the respective 
length of documents, no mean case of pot versus kettle. 

1 maintain, that an oral thesaurus (with possibly only lists or heads or 
at most an ‘argument’ written on metal leaves), which is recorded as having 
been set down in writing (no mention made of the language) some 400 years, 
at the shortest reckoning, after the death of the Founder of the religious in- 
stitution adhering to that teaching, is bound to have come thus to a second 
birth in a very different world of religious values from that of the Founder. 
And therein and thereby to have undergone important editorial changes, neces- 
sarily exceeding those in scriptures where compilation of a Canon has taken 
place in less than half that interval. 

Here is one important result of this difference in interval. In Christianity 
the relatively shorter interval prevented the Hebraic environment from 
affecting the teaching in the New Testament to the extent to which 
that * affecting® came to change the institutional teaching of later Christia- 





1. Ray KNIGHT ; ` Silence as to the ministry of Jesus in early Christian belief 2 
Hibbert Journal, Oct 1445. 
2. Vedic Variants by BLOOMFIELD and EDGERTON, 
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nity :—the doctrine namely of sacrificial expiation. We are able to catch the 

uscences of the life and ministry of the Founder before they had, under 
the hand of time and changing values, become relatively much altered. That 
which, in Christianity is reminiscence handed down unwritten during a few 
generations, has in Buddhism become almost purely legendary cult. Time 
and changing values have been much longer at work. The Man, loyal friend 
and helper of man, has become a superman, object of awe and worship. The 
monastic cult grown great has superposed its own outlook, on life as ‘ill’, on 
the original message which sought to expand and safeguard the teaching of 
Immanence current in its day. The analytic cult of the new psychology has 
seen, in the Man who “is That", just body and mind. The protest against 
Brahmin ritual has come to include protest against all, even the central 
Brahmin teaching. It was in this environment that the Pali Canon was built 
up, was finally closed, was finally written down. It is hardly strange that 
In it we find much, very much more of which we can plead : this and that 
he will not have taught, than we can find in the Christian Gospels 

For all that I am not complacently expecting agreement with my * Nots’, 
any more than with my positive statements as to what Gotama Saékyamuni 
did teach. I would only, while yet for brief space the light (such as it is 
of earth is with me, have both Ayes and Noes clearly set down, so that I be 
judged by what I have said and not (as has happened before) by what I 
have not said. 

1 sum my * Nots’ up under ten things he will not have taught to man 
about man, and one thing he will not have taught about himself, (1 could 
add others. ) 

He will not have taught that 

1 the man, the very man : self, spirit, soul, purnsa is not real. 

2 the very man is but a compound of bodily and mental parts or states 

J man was to trust in, depend upon his present, actual self as lamp 

and refuge 
dkammea had value and reality as code or body of teaching only, 
his teaching was mainly about ‘ill’, namely, old age, illness, death. 
craving as such was to be stopped. 

‘leaving the world’ was a higher life than living ‘in’ the world. 
causation had religious value as stopping, not as bringing about. 
man’s religious concern was mainly with life here and now 

10 man’s ultimate goal was waning out as man. Finally— 

11 he will not have taught about himself that he was omniscient or out- 
standingly ‘Buddha’ (awakened, wise) 

These ten, with the llth are ranked by Hinaydnists (or, if they prefer 
it Theravadins) as either central tenets, or as important. And it is expressly 
claimed, by record, or tradition, or both, that “the Buddha taught them 

I will briefly dismiss the last first. We have, in the Second Collection 
व categorical repudiation of being omniscient ascribed to Gotama. A man 
asks: “I have heard it said that you are all-knowing, all-seeing’ and en- 
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larges on this. The answer is: “ This witness is not true; it imputes to me 
what is false, untrue.’ His reply could be supported by such admissions in 
the Canon, that he Aesifates whether he can profitably teach men or not; that 
he, seeking former teachers, 1s mformed from the unseen that they are 
deceased; that, being asked whence he had knowledge of this or that matter, 
he is made to say: “A deva told me It is added (significant addendum) : 
“And I knew it of myself". Again, where he is once recorded as saying: 
“Think of me as ‘buddha’, brahmin” and in the following verse : “ hence 
am I buddha,” the context demands, as I have pointed out, that the needed 
word is, not buddha, but suddha: purified.2. I have also elsewhere shown, 
that, in the records of the first two councils after his death, at the interval 
of a century between the two, he is not referred to as Buddha. 

I come to the ten ` Nots’ concerning his teaching 

Let us take Nots 1, 2 and 3 :—denial of an entity in human personality ; 
acceptance of him as a body-mind complex only; and that this complex was 
‘to be its own saviour. These three may be seen and heard as the orthodox 
Hinayanism of today times without number. But the third is more taught 
now than by the exegesists, it being largely due to European mistranslation 
which has affected Buddhists of the present day. That which is lacking 
in all three assertions is fhe atmosphere of the religious culture which was 
present about the birth of Gotama’s message. 

When Jesus taught the sonship of every man to a Divine Father, he 
was bringing to the front of his teaching a background concept of the Old 

Testament, of some Apocalyptic literature, of Stoic philosophy. The “ Have 
we not all one father? Hath not one God created us?" of the prophet 
Malachi has many echoes in these teachings, as Paul reminded the Athenians. 
In the same way, when Gotama began his mission by advising men to seek 
thoroughly for the Atma (spirit, self), and ended it by bidding men live as 
having the Atma for their lamp and refuge, he spoke within the atmo- 
sphere of current religious Immanence, using its phraseology. “We worship 
Brahman as the Atma” was the accepted teaching, which Gotama sought; 
“not to destroy but to fulfil To the extent that man was to choose the 
better, the “middle way” in his life, not once, but at every turn is the 
one item in the teaching that may, at first sight, support the notion of 
self-saving. But to see in this, not, as it is, the exercise of man's will in his 
quest, but the winning of the quest itself, is as bad as to confound * conversion’ 
with final attainment. 

Nor is Buddhism in this misconstrued slogan of self-saving logical. It 
had clearly no such tenet in mind when it set up for the believer the trinity 
of ‘Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha’ as every man’s ‘refuge’, forgetting that 
the Founder had limited such refuges to two: Almd, and Dkarma—* and 
no other”, among the last words ascribed to him. It has not only changed 











1. Majjhima, No, LAXT 
2. Asguttara, ii, 30. P. 1. ऽ. ec. 
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the first of his two refuges, putting ‘Buddha’ in the place of his ‘Atmi’, 
it has added a third to the two, namely, Sangha.’ 

Further, Buddhism has committed another logical absurdity about the 
man or self. Because the Second Utterance enjoins that he be not identified 
with either body or mind, it has concluded that therefore ‘he’ does not 
exist. As if, as I have said, we were to pass over boatswain and purser, 
in seeking the captain, and say: Then there’s no captain. The Founder 
himself is shown recognizing the absurdity. In an overlooked saying,? he 
is shown reminding a debater, that you cannot recognize as king-judge one 
who disposes of his subjects’ life and fortunes, and at the same time see 
in him a mere subject. He is a more than they. 

Buddhists cannot have it both ways. Either they are wrong, or their 
scriptures make the Master contradict himself. Nor must we forget, that 
in their numerical lists of titles of doctrines, the apparently oldest of these 
lists? does not mention the title, under its Fives, of the five groups 
(khandhas) into which body and mind came to be divided. Nay, it is 
fairly clear, from another canonical saying, that at one time the ‘five’ in- 
cluded the very man, thus: body, three mental functions and the experiencer 
through these (कोक्ता), invisible but very real 

I have tried to show elsewhere, how we see here the way in which— 
much as with Europe in our own age,—the new psychology or proto- 
Sankhya was causing the growing Buddhism to lose touch with the Brahmanic 
teaching of Immanence, and to concentrate, not on the Man, but on his 

In the fourth Not :—the original place in the teaching of ‘dhamma,’— 
the new foreground detaches itself somewhat from the older background 
of Immanence. But only to this extent. Gotama, in speaking of man as 
longing for the Great ‘Atma’, declares himself a worshipper of ‘dhamma’. 
This word was no new term in his day, but it corresponded rather to the 
concept of propriety in conduct: the ‘what is done, is not done’. He saw 
in it the higher force, the more dynamic ethic, of what ought to be, or not 
to be done. He virtually equated it with the entaryaémin of the Upanisads, 
the “conscience "—"ay, that Deitie within my bosome"—of our own time 
and place. It was this that he is shown naming as his sole successor, 
not the externalized code of teaching which it became, Nor do I find any- 
thing in Hinayana justifying a modem tendency to look on dhamma as 
cosmic law, a tendency possibly due(?) to the newer attention that is being 
given to Mahayana. Dhamma is only rightly rendered as ‘law ' in the sense 
of conscience as a ‘law unto one’s self’, Early Buddhist poetry calls it 
a man’s “best of wayfarers’" The seeing in the word a Leibnitzian monad 
aS US 1 ie 5 





1, The gloss about the Sangha is obvious in the Arputtara, 
2. Majjhima, No. 35, version ii, 21. P. T. ऽ. ed. 

3. Arguttera iii, Paticakanipata, 

4. SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, 

9 Theragatha, yer, 303—6 
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is a metaphysical emergence a thousand years later than the day of Gotama 
Midway between those two dates we find it, in the Pali books, as applied 
to religion in general: thus “what is this dhamma by which your disciples, 
being comforted, see in man's inclination the basis of the godly life?"* As 
if the word had come to stand for religion with the growth of men’s seeing 
in religion a mockery were it not ‘lived’. 

In numbers five to ten we see certain emphasis due to the steady 
growth of monasticism, beginning in Gotama's day and gaining strength 
३0 much that it transformed that earlier background into his own back-and- 
foreground. If we, to get truth through sympathy, assume the monastic 
ideal that life as layman is “the low thing” so-called in Buddhist scrip- 
ture of life as leading even at its best to material welfare here and an 
otherwise material welfare hereafter, with no term set to recurrence of 
death—if we then create a teacher of the ideal that a distaste for, and re- 
nunciation of life, as we know it, is best, we shall then be able to accept 
these six Nots as very much what we should expect such 6 teacher to say 
We should not, with the former, be seeking, more than most laymen.” 
Not if he were a Christian monastic! Why? Because in the Indian 
teacher's case, two tions would bend him in another direction. He 
would not, with the former, be seeking, more than most laymen, “a better 
country, that is an heavenly.”?. He would be bent aside by the rupture 
with Brahmanic _Immanence and by the new peychology. All living, the 
‘heavenly’ too, would be to him ‘ill’ (dukkha), He was not out to “seek 
another country". He was out so to live as hereafter no more to experience 
being born, living, dying ‘in’ or of any world, but to win to an indescribable 
state, indescribable save that it was one of “supreme happiness”. To do 
that he would have in a way to be a happy ‘man": but in so far as he 
identified ‘man’ with mere body and mind, there must be an outgrowing of 
such manhood. For this, nirvana, the new, the later summum bonum, was 
truly a waning out, attainable only when the age-long wayfaring in many 
lives, many worlds was consummated. But the Christian monk would cheer- 
fully look forward to further wayfaring in that “ better country". 

But fe would have this notion of ‘ill better conceived than was the 
case of the Buddhist monk. He would make little of bodily and psycho- 
logical ‘ill’: old age, illness, mental worry, dying, birth. For him ‘ill’ . 
would spell mainly or solely the spiritual Less which he sought to improve 
in a spiritual More. For the Buddhist monk, it was the former class of ills 
which are avowedly called dukkha. Spiritual dis-ease does find mention, but 
rarely. He sang: ~ 

Like forest fires behold them drawing nigh : 
Death and disease, decay, dread trinity." 
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And when he did conceive in verse his notion of happier conditions re- 
warding moral effort here, it is mainly a physical betterment that he de- 
scribes.1 There is, it is true, the negative “no fear, no grief" of the Islamic 
paradise, but added well-being is not worthily made out as spiritual, In the 
only passage I know, where a happier hereafter is made a replica of a 
sincerely religious life here, the Master is made to describe it as just a 
happy “suchness"” of the latter.? 

But that, here and now, the monk-life implied, as such, a higher stage 
in preparation is emphatically rejected in the Master's saying, that for him 
a man had worth not in being a monk rather than a layman, but solely in 
better conduct.® 

Monasticism, again, went far in obliterating the emphasis in the (much- 
edited) First Utterance on man as willer, as chooser. Not only in the sub- 
stitution of a superman for the ‘Wayfarer’ therein, but also in the condemn- 
ation of will or desire as ‘thirst’, usually translated as ‘craving’. Now for 
the man’, ‘everyman’, there is nothing in will, under any name for it, 
that he can afford to wipe out. Where would man as constructive creature 
be had he excised all will having a strong coefficient of feeling, namely, 
yearning, longing, craving? But the monk, walking ‘in the world yet not 
of it’, has found it often needful to cool off desire or efferent will: at least 
the Buddhist monk with his curtailed outlook certainly did so. Note, on 
the other hand the persistence in the refrain urging to ever further effort : 
“thus and thus must ye train yourselves” ; this and that still remains further 
to be done” :—fine calls upon will as desire to attain. And so illogical is it 
to see, in the teacher of these, the man who could call any term for “ desire 
to attain, to accomplish” the necessary precedent of ‘ill’, that 1 cannot 
see both calls and condemnation as truly his 

Nor can I accept as his the formula known as Arising by Causation.‘ 
His long mission may have permitted formulas to be drafted in his lifetime. 
But this one, wherein the natural course of man's life is shown as so y 
conditions of ‘ill’ and that alone, is but a one-sided application of the cur- 
rent interest in man’s inner causal uniformities, It js unworthy to stand 
alone* as illustrating the more general statement of causal law - Given. this, 
that follows; stop this and that is stopped. How did not monasticism 
weaken Buddhism by this decapitation ! 

Finally, we have in number 9 perhaps the most tragic result of the 
darkened monastic outlook: —its dread namely of a protraction of life; 
its conversion of the great symbol of man’s progress, the Wheel of his be- 
comung, into a mere Ixion-rotation of sameness. Forgotten are the canonical 
sayings calling the Master's goal or aim in religion one that is of the Beyond 
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4. Paficca-samuppadda. 

5. The one bright exception does but end sadly, Samyutta, ii, 30. P. T. S. ed. 
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(sampardyika). Forgotten the description of the Way, not as an inadequate 
‘eightfold’ string of qualities, but as solely “ leading to the Beyond.”* So that 
we can even hear young Ceylon say : “ He taught us about life here and left 
the next world to take care of itself." What a monstrous description of his 
teaching, who is said to have found “ sheer happiness" in converse with good 
of other worlds, who was sought after to give news of lost ones gone 
before, who bade disciples look forward to a happiness hereafter within their 
power to win ! 

This is but a hasty exposition of certain things which both scripture 
and our own unprejudiced judgment tell us the founder of a great world- 
religion did not teach, nay, could not have taught. Historical criticism has 
not yet duly exerted itself to show, that things put into his mouth are largely, 
even mainly, the work of compilation from older materials affected by the 
editors holding, under the long pressure of certain influences, different values 
from those of his day If we set that historic figure in its due place and 
time, we can see that, to be what he was, nof one of those things will he 
have taught, They are all of the Less in man’s nature, life, destiny. There 
is no evidence that he judged his age had been rating these as too much in a 
More. If anywhere he checked the uplift in a More of the current Imman- 
ence, it was in his reticence concerning the Most. Man was being taught 
to call himself the ‘Most’. Gotama saw him as, at best, in a More, and 
taught the More there lay before him to become. 
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AN UNNOTICED PRAKRIT IDIOM 


By ` 
VITTORE PISANI, Rome 


On p. 110 ff. of her beautiful book on Prakrit nans (Les gram- 
mairiens prakrits, Paris 1938) Mrs. NittI-Do.ci collects the additions made 
by the “ oriental grammarians”, in regard to conjugation, to the rules already 
given by their older colleagu Many of these additions are of remarkable 
importance: so the one represented by Méarkandeya's mule VI, 35 and 
accordingly to Mrs. Nitti-Dotct (p. 111) not returning elsewhere, which runs 
as follows: — 

170 jjdhi ca tindm va 

Translation of Mrs. Nitti-Dotct “(Les désinences) -jjo et -jjahj peuvent 
लाए employées 3 la place de toute désinence verbale” 

1 am not able to find this statement in PrscHet’s Grammatik der Prakrit. 
Sprachen; probably it remained unnoticed by this author, owing to the bad 
conditions of the MSS. used by him, cp. Grammatik p. 43 §40 

What is the linguistic meaning of Markandeya's rule? And before all, 
which are the endings named by him? -jj@hi is, as known, one of the end- 
ings of the second person of singular optative ; -jja contains also evidently the 
-j}- characteristic of optative, the final vowel is on the contrary enigmatic. | 
am inclined to think that -jjo stays before voiced consonant for -jja-h, that 
is the nominative of singular of a declined -jj4; Markandeya is not consistent 
in declining or not the grammatical endings which he speaks about, and so fi. 
he has in our siitra an undeclined -jjdhi, where as in sitra 32 we read 
modhyame hiy ekécah. But, before “xamuining the value of -jja, let us 
consider the best identified -jjahi. 

It is at first sight significative, that of the different endings of 2. Sg. opt. : 
jiasi, -jjahi, -jjdsu, ति taught by Prscuet, op. cil. 9. 325 8459, onlyp-jjahi, 
(of which -jjahé is only a secondary variant) can stay for all verbal desinences - 
the -jjahi namely which adds to the optative suffix -jjd- the old ending of 2-57. 
imperative -hi (PISCHEL, op. cit., p. 327 §461). Also jiasu contains an 
imperative ending, -su; only, this -su is a doubtless younger formation made 
from the -si of indicative according to the relation of imperative -tu to 
indicative - in the third person (PISCHEL, op, cit., P. 331 $467), whereas -hi 
15 a very old ending, returning not only in Sanskrit (-Ai, -dhi), but also 
In other Indo-European languages : Avestic -di, Greek -thi and so on. We 
must conclude, 1. that the use of the forms on जागा। for any verbal form is 
a very old one, prior to the establishment of - as ending of 2. sz impt. (or 
at least to the creation of -jjesu and 11. that such a use of -jjahi is due, 
Principally at least, not to the optative suffix, but to the imperative ending. 
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In other words: we have in this use of -jjahi the same fact that I have 
largely considered in my paper Panini, Mdagha € [imperativa descrittivo 
(Rendicent: della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
vi, ix, p. 246 ff; reprinted in Pisani, Seggt di lingua € filologia, Rome 1934, 
p. 54 ff.), of the 2. sg. impt. appearing in many languages as substitute for 
every form of finite verb. I must refer to that paper for examples of such 
an idiom out of Indian languages and for an attempt to explicate it: here 
I will only hint very briefly to the results which I arrived as far as Sanskrit 
15 concerned. Panini III, 4, 2-4 teaches :— 


kriyasamabhihare lot lote hiseau vd ca tadhvamoh || 2 || 

(BOHTLINGER’S translation : Um die Wiederholung einer Handlung auszu- 
driicken wird der Imperativ gebraucht, und zwar die zweite Person चद्व, die 
auch statt der zweiten Pl. stehen kann): 

somuccaye “nyalarasyadm || 3 || 

(8. : Wenn mehrere Satze auf eimander folgen, ist diese Construction nicht 

nothwendig } ; 
yathavidhy anuprayogah pirvasmin |] 4 || 

(B: Das nach dem imperative hinzugefiigte Verbum richtet sich nach dem 

vorangehenden ) ; 
samuccaye sa@manyavacanasya || 5 || 

(8 : Wenn in dem 3, 4, 3 erwahnten Falle verschiedene Verba vorangehen 
muss in der Folge ein Verbum gesetzt werden, welches alle diese Bedeutungen 
umfasst) 

According to the commentators, siitra 2 would prescribe locutions as 
lunthi lunihity evdyam lundli, respectively का (तवी, ime lanenti, ayam 
aunal, ayam lavisyati, etc. “he cuts, they both cut, they cut, he did cut, he 
will cut, etc. repeatedly’, where (ily evam ayam )lundfi etc. is called the 
anuprayoga; stitra 4 orders that the anuprayoga must be from the same 
root as the imperative; siitra 5 that, if there are many tmperatives from 
differ@fit roots, the anuprayoga must be taken from a root including their 
meanings (fi. odanam bhutksva sokitin piba dhdndh khddely evdyam 
abhyavaherati). In my paper I have shown that the tradition of 
commentators is not completely in accordance with that of the Candrerrstti 
and, above all, with the use of the sole Indian author by whom such a con- 
struction is employed, viz. Magha, who in his Sifupdlavadha I, 51 says: — 

purim avaskenda lunthi nandenam musdna rainam haradmardigandh | 

nigrkya cakre namucidvisd vasi ya iltham asvésthyam @harnifam divah || 

“He who repeatedly besieged the city, destroyed the garden, stole the 
jewels, kidnapped the women of the gods, and so fighting with Namuci’s fiend 
(Indra) he, the powerful (Ravana), caused night and day the unhappiness 
of the Heaven”. Here the anuprayoga is cakre asvdsthyam, and we don't 
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find the embarrassing and pedantic ify evdéyam (in the Siddhantakoumudi 
only itt : ydhi yahiti उ), which has no correspondence in the other languazes 
where such a use of the imperative appears again. 1 concluded therefore 
that the words ity evdyem were dropped into the text of the comment from a 
marginal gloss of a somewhat pedantic grammarian, who would explain in 
this way the logical origin of the imperative formula taught by Panini: the 
rightful application of Panini’s rule must therefore be seen in Magha's stanza 

According to BOHTLINGK, note to III 4, 2, an analogous use of the im- 
perative finds place also in Marathi. Therefore the use of forms with -jjahi 
taught by Markandeya is proved to come from the -hi of the ending, and not 
only does it find analogies in non-Indian languages, but inserts itself im 
the Indian tradition. That in the present case -ht is added to the optative 
suffix, may be connected with the narrative value of optative (as in English 
he would say = he used to say, etc.), of which I have given examples (also 
from Sanskrit) in the Indogermanische Forschungen L, p. 21 1.; cp. also 
Kivista Indo-Greco-Italica XVI, p. 22 1. with note Another example is now 
produced by 5. M. Katre, N/A, I. p. 536. 

If consequently we must see in these “ omnibus" forms on -jjahi 2. Sg. 
persons of optative enclosing in themselves the value of narrative optative, 
brought by the suffix, and of “omnibus” imperative, brought by the ending, 
the other formation taught by M ndeya is very easily explained. Accord- 
ing to what has been suggested above, -175 stands for -jjah, where the visarga 
is a nominative ending: the proper form ended with -jja, which is arisen 
besides -jjahi according to the doublet 0 - -ahi, -ahi in the imperative para- 
digmi : -च (of the first conjugation) is as old as -ahi, cf. Sanskrit bhara—yahi, 
Greek phére—kly’thi, etc. 








he = 5 “7725 आओ 
‘I have also suggested to substitute for the actual reading of Siltras 2-4 of 
Panini the following one: — 
kriydsamuccaye lof, lofo hiswan wd ca ladhvamay || 2 | 
Munuceaye yathavidhy anuprayogah piitrvasmin || 3 || 
For the reason of suggested changes 1 beg to see 9. 248 | (89 1.) of my pa 
The actual siitra 3 is of course senseless. For a source of errors 1 the traditional 
text of Panini cf. now NIA I, p. 562 [. (S. ©, (CHATURVEDI). 


TERMS IN STATU NASCENDI IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 
By 
BETTY HEIMANN, London 


The Bhagavadgita is still today in India a kind of people's Bible. 
It is well suited for this purpose by its manner of expression completing 
every thought generally with the half-verse, emphasizing once and again a 
few fundamental ideas, wsing no elaborate scholarly Sanskrit, but popular 
terms so that its diction is concrete and never abstract—all these are means 
to bring the BhagavadgitH near to the common understanding. On the 
other hand, it can please no less the mind trained by Upanisadic specula- 
tions and by later systematics 

Being a kind of transition from the Upanisads to the following philo- 
sophical systems, the Bhagavadgiti contains the terms and concepts around 
which the later philosophical and religious literature circle, but they 
given in a stage of instructive development, where they are not presupposed 
to be generally known, but still need attributes, ie. explanations, for being 
fully grasped. 

What is the means of later commentators of systematic texts, eg. of 
the Nydya-literature, that is to be found in the Bh. G. still in the text 
itself, Just as the early hymns of the Rgveda emphasize the meaning of 
the words applied in repeating, as possible, in the very sentence the verbal 
by putting them together with their root ; in a similar manner commentators 
of later systematical texts prefer to explicate the terms m hand more often 
by adding the verbal forms to which the nouns belong than by providing 
their synonyms. The Bh. G. accordingly uses in the very same verse beside 
the substantive either its verb or—quasi as a form of transition between 
the full verb and noun—the respective participles. 

concreteness of earlier dynamic language is not lost in the Bh. G 
the past participle, for instance still stresses the fact that the preceding 
action is finished, while in the later texts this dynamic feeling of Time 
is partly | 

Just as dynamically as the character of Time is felt in the Bh. G. 
are the dynamics of Space ; the prepositions which are added to the simplex 
are carefully and significantly chosen: sam-, ~. differentiate the verbs 
and their participles in polar directions and prove the simplex, resp. the 
noun, as a kind of media vox embracing in this manner the fullness of the 
ambiguity of the word itself 

The very concreteness, and at the same time vagueness of the term, 
the noun, is enhanced not only by the above-given means, but also by 
another method which is already known from Brahmana- and Upansad- 
times, One plays on similarity of sound; roots which are not philologico- 
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gramatically related, but articulated in their essential sounds at the same 
place, ie. belong to the same phonetical group, are put together within 
one and the same verse to inspire associations not easily to be grasped by 
the Western Sanskritist, for which, however, the Indian who knows his Texts 
more by heart and car than by script, is fully alive. The so-called ety- 
mological plays on sound of early Indian texts are taken seriously into 
consideration by their original commentators, the Indians. They, with their 
unimpaired capacity of perception, have preserved a keen ear for the rasas 
of the dark and the bright, hard and soft sounds and of their impression 
on the hearer. Just so as to ear (and eye) is the Indian fully conscious 
of the inner processes (circulations of breath, blood, gall, etc. ) similarly 
he is attentive, and reacts accordingly, to the process of articulation, the 
impression so-to-speak on the place of articulation by the formation of a 
sound. Therefore a word formed by hard articulation, for instance, produces 
the feeling of relation of this word with a second one similarly articulated. 
This phonetic-psychological association is to be taken into account beside 

And yet another Indian peculiarity which plays its part in hindering 
a too quick deadening of a noun into a fixed term—a development which, 
according to its general “ Weltanschauung,” the West was only tco inclined 
to accelerate—: in the Bhagavadgit#, but also in later systematics, the 
Indian has a predilection for अलकः, for interconnection and ambiguity of 
Meaning of words, A noun, a term, is once and again in India taken back 
into manifoldness, is never a ‘termiqus’ in its literal Latin meaning as ‘end 
गा itself.” A special aim of Indian rhetoric is to insert so many Slesas that 
in one and the same text several different continuous contents can be traced. 
This is an expression of India’s view in general and not an accidental and 
artificial play on words and sounds. The West, since the time of the Sophists 
has isolated Man from his natural surroundings, has made him and his 
special gift of reasoning the “measure of all things" (cf. about this in 
detail my * Indian and Western Philosophy, a study in Contrasts"). India, 
on the other hand, has never given up her concept of “Man as part and 
parcel of the Whole.” Think of the still dominant doctrines of reincamation 
and karma-theory which are based on this presupposition. In Nature no- 
thing isolated ; thus the Indian who is more or less still under the 
sway of his impressive landscape is ever reluctant against unnatural isolation, 
Slesas, i onnection between all things, are so-to-speak conditioned by 
Nature ; nothing stands static and isolated in itself, but is continuously in 
transition from growth to decay, Le. varying even in its own conditions. 

This fundamental concept counteracts isolation even jn logic and phi- 
They, and is not limited merely to artistic expression of poetry and there 
There is a reluctance against isolated and fixed terms and concepts in all 
Indian literature. 

After these preliminary remarks we May investigate the terms and 
Concepts of the Bhagavadgita. As secondary result we may perhaps indirect- 
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ly contribute to the literary problem which R. Gare and his followers put 
into the foreground of their studies of the Bh. G. Must we take our refuge 
to the hypothesis of different layers in the Bh. G. for explaining the diver- 
gent views implied? Can we distinguish between pantheistic and monothe- 
istic view-points, or may they be combined merely as peramartha—and laukika 
—aspects of one and the same problem as the Vedanta-commentaries suggest ? 
Is not perhaps like in the Homeric works the author of the Bhagavadgita 
(and the Mahabharatam), Vyasa (from vy-es) nothing more than the select 
ing collector of esoteric and exoteric shades of interpretation of one and 
the same complex of ideas? 

GARBE and most of the scholars devoting their studies to the Bh. G 
emphasize with good reasons that the concept of God and the expositions of 
bhakti is the essential of the Bh. G. The second main idea is the concept 
of yoge which 15 indicated as such among other details by the designation 
of each single book (except the first) as a kind of ‘yoga’ the meaning of 
which we shall try to elucidate later. 

Beside these religious and psychological problems cosmogonic questions 
are treated in the Bh. G. in accordance with Upanigadic and Sankhya-texts. 

As to the fheistic problem, it is true that we find in Bh. G. a mixture 
of personal and impersonal aspects of the divine side by side. 

In favour of a predominantly personal interpretation it is generally stress- 
ed that throughout the whole Bh. 5. God Kysna is personally introduced 
and is speaking m the first person. The Bh. G. is considered the first conti- 
nuous text of 8 #2 £ (7 devotion to the personal God Krsna. Bhakti, however, 
is, 35 I tried to point out in my “ Studien zur Ejigenart indischen Denkens 
pp. पा ff and in my “Indian and Western Philosophy" pp. 35 and 731; 
not originally a personal concept ; see more about it later on, Even the I-form 
of the teaching may not be necessarily taken as predominance of the personal 
theistic idea in the Bh. G. We may interpret it as a poetical form of exposi 
tion; I may recall the dialogue-form of demonstration of the Upanisads 
(ef. the frame-tale of the Ka. Up. and parts of the Chand. Up., ef. 4, = 
where even the sacrificial fire, birds, etc. are iftroduced as personal speakers). 
Besides, even the epiphany of Krsna in Bh. G., books 10 and 11, may be 
considered merely a poetical setting. I like to mention that Lucretius, the Latin 
poet and advocate of pure atheism introduces his work “De Rerum Natura" 
account the single sayings of the Bh. G., eg. 4, 7f. Here God Krsna is des- 
cribed as a kind of Messiah who whenever dharma, righteousness, is in decay, 
is reincorporated for protection of the good, for destruction of the evil. But 
here, too, we may object that the different evaléras of Visnu let appear the 
God, though on a higher, but not on an altogether different level from all 
other beings ; the God, too, is subject to a law of reincarnation 

The representation of the personal God in His epiphany is—as the terms 
of the context emphasize once and again, and as the name of the 10th book 
expressly states—a divine ei-bhatt ; i.e. dispersion (vi) of the God into diver- 
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gent bhkiitas is here taught. He manifests himself as manifoldness, as all 
single beings: as [शं Kapila: 10, 26; as elephant Airavata, as Veda, 
as metre Gayatri, as the perfect compound Dvandva, in short, as the sub- 
lime example of each category of persons and of things which are indiscri- 
minately introduced. To emphasize plurality, not only all kinds of pheno- 
mena are enumerated, but also in emphatic repetition attributes are inserted 
which designate plurality: eneka.. (11, 10); sehasra (11, 12 and 
11, 46) ; bahu. .bakw (11, 23) ; anekadhad (11, 13) ; n@nd-vidhani (11, 5) ; 
viva. .vifte..(11, 16); sarvetas. .sarvatas, (13, 14), etc. 

Accordingly, past participles are added which are combined with the 
prefix indicating dispersion : vi; vy-dplam (11,20); vy-aifa (11, 24), etc., etc. 
We may not overlook that just this maniformity of the God is characterized 
as His being the ifvera, a personal God, but not the one divine uniqueness. 
(cf. 11, 3; 11, 8; 11, 9, ete). It is true, that'there are in this context also 
some predicates of the deity which can be interpreted as designating a single 

vine personality, but they are remarkably few in number in comparison 
with the above-mentioned attributes of multiplicity. The God is praised, 
too, like in Western monotheism with terms like piter, father of the world. 
but in the very verse he is called also mother, grandfather and with a neutral 
term the Veda and the pavitram, the magical means of purification. The 
personal designation sufyd, friend, is here and in earlier passages also applied - 
but eg. 5, 29 the appellation ‘friend’ is pled with the term ‘ bhokiar, 
a term which is familiar as attribute of the neutral brahman in Ka. Up. 
and in the Sankhya for the liiga-Serira, the product of Prakrti. 

More definite traces of a divine personality seem to be given where the 
Bh. G. connects the God with the function of bhakti. But here, too, we may 
not forget sayings like in Bh. G. 6, 31, where the devotee js taught to venerate 
the God as ekatvem (neutre). 

Other attributes of the personal God appear to be definitely transferred 
from the Sankhya-system, But, then, the God is not identified with the 
purusa (deus चाल) but with the Prakrti, His counterpole (e.g. Bh. G. 7, 5). 
Other devatas besides Krsna are significantly mentioned as equally adequate 
aims of bhakti (e.g. 7, 20: 7, 21). 

The most frequent attributes of the God in the Bh. G. are the very 
same which are given in the Upanisads for the impersonal brahman : “I am 
the origin and final end of the world” (7, 6) ; “everything is woven into 
me“ (7, 7); “I am the rasa of all things” (7, 8): “I am being and no 
being, fear and no-fear” (10, 4). He is called “anor oniyarisam.” the 
subtle of the subtle things (8, 9), a most characteristic term of the Impersonal 
Upanisadic brahman. There remain but a few quotations which, being taken 
isolated, would confirm a predominant personal concept. 

Bh. ©. 9, 30 does state that the evil-doer becomes good by mere bhakti 
towards God. But not a pure ethical idea, more Magical personal power 
of the God is here described, Bhakti, as we shall explain later on, is a 
magical participation in the sense of ‘do-ut-des.’ It is noteworthy that 
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here, too, just as in the teaching of a personal god in the Nyadya-system, 
there are beside God other dominant principles which are independent from 
His influence. “God does not produce Karma nor the Karma-phalam”™ (5, 
14). Even His own effects are not a free choice of the personal God: “I 
create once and again driven by the urge (vasa) of prakrti” (9, 8). The 
God produces here guasi unvoluntarily or compulsorily as in most cosmogo- 
nical tales of the Upanisads (cf. about this my reviews of K. A. SCHARBAU, 
Me Idee der Schoepjung in der Vedischen Literatur and of I. N. Rawson, 
Katha Upanisad, /RAS. 1936-37) 

As to the concept of bhakti we have to apply all the means of explana 
tion of a term enumerated in our introduction: variations of the word in 
hand are introduced by either adding its root and (or) respective 
participles of the same root or its meaning is widened by inserting it in 
a faipuruse-compound and (or) by inter cling it with a similar-sound- 
ing word in a Slesa. Throughout the whole Bh, G. the term bAak ii itself 
is less frequently used than the more dynamical form of its full verb. “I 
love (bhajdénw) those who come to me”: 4. 11; “they who love me mad 
bhektds come to me”: 7, 23 “he who loves (bhajati) me, moves within 
me”: 6, 31; “they love me (bhajenti) and find their support in my 
divine prakrti” : 9, 13; etc., ete.. 

Bhakti is nearer defined by an additional synonymous verb or noun: 
eg. 13, 11: “unflinching bhakti towards me by yoga to no other objects 
or 9, 14: “worshipping (nemasyentas) me through bhakti".... Further- 
more bhakti, resp. the bhakta, is nearer defined by an accusative which shows 
his object of love” : whatever form (famu) any bhekta wants to reach with 
fraddha i, 21 massages explain bhakti by introducing instead 
of the term bhakti the similar concept of attaining a goal, e.g. 16, 20 where 
“not reaching me” (@prépya) is alternately used ; the same occurs in 16 
23 : “siddhim avdpnoti" is a variation in term, but not in concept, of 
bhakti. . 

The term bhakti is clearly traced back to the full meaning of its verbal 
root bhaj, to participate. In Bh. ७. 18, 41 15 significantly spoken of pra-wi- 
bhaklai karmani, ie. the divergent tasks of the different castes; blaj is 
still a media vox and not narrowed down to a mere technical term of later 
medieval religion. Besides, there are some passages where bhakti is taken 
in the. sense of love in general, but more in that of a kind of affectionate 
union, eg. 12, 20. On the other hand, there is expresely said that neither the 
bhakta nor the a-bhakta is loved by God because of His impersonal in- 
difference, and the human bhakta, too, shall come to a stage beyond all feeling 
of love and no-love. Furthermore, there are other objects of bhakti beside 
Krsna. This, too, emerges the personality of Krsna into a vague pantheism 
and the concept of bhakti 1s still more ambiguous than in later bhakti-texts. 
Just as in the Brahmana- and Upanisadic literature through sacrifice, the 
devotee of the Bh. ७. attains his aim of divine participation through bhakti. 
Krsna enjoys the oblations of flower and fruit which are offered to him 
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together with- or without-bhakti like the devatiis of early sacrificial Texts 
their more or less concrete gifts. (9, 22). If we tum back in this connection 
to the above-given quotation of the sinner who becomes a sédhu, somebody 
who stands on the nght place through bhakti (9, 30), we may interpret it 
that through bhej and bhakti in the sense of bhdga ananyabhak the sinner 
becomes part of the divine being and loses thereby its original evil disposition 
turning to a higher main tendency (kerma-bija) which develops in its adequate 
kerma-phalam—ci. Yogastilras 2, 13 comm. 

Similarly we can try to grasp the idea of Yooa, by psycho-philological 
methods. Philology of Sanskrit with its far-reaching conclusions 18 a safer 
means for the understanding of Indian religious concepts than the way through 
questioning by Western psycho-analysis or comparing obscure Tantra-texts. 
The term yoga, too, is in the Bh. G., and even so in the classical Yoga-sutras 
(eg. १. S. 2, 1), not an isolated fixed term. The verb from which the noun 
‘yoga’ is derived is preferably used instead of the substantive alone, and 
suffixes and prepositions are added for characterizing the ambiguous root in 
positive or negative direction ; élesas also are applied to elucidate and circum- 
scribe the ambiguous verbal complex. And even if the term ` yoga" itself 
is introduced, additional attributes are thought mecessary for nearer defini- 
tion. Accordingly, not yoga alone but buddhi-yoga and buddhi-yukta is said 
in the Bh. G., eg. in 2, 50 and 2, 51, or fraddhayd yuktas in 7, 22. In a 
similar manner Yoga-silra 2, 1, comm. speaks of yoga-yukta and samahita- 
citle. Terms do not easily become fixed and rigid in Hinduistic thought. 

The ambiguous root yuj, to unite, is grasped with its full creative 
meaning. Therefore prepositions like ni and i are added to the verbal root, 
resp. to its participles. “Why do you not bind yourself to karma” (m- 
yojayost): Bh. ७. 3,1. “The one who strives after perfection shall separate 
himself(vi-yukla) from kéma and kredhe"” (5, 26); vi-yuj is here used 
as synonym for vi-gale..krodha (5, 28) Yuj is, as we see, here still a 
neutral term: to bind (or unbind). The full verb is used to emphasize 
the meaning implied together with its noun. The “ yogin किव the dimen” 
(6, 10) or “ yuiijyan the yogin.." (6, 15); “ yoga-yuktdtma” (6, 29) ; 
“yogindém yuktatama” (6, 47); “ yukla. yogi. .” (6, 8). It is noteworthy 
that in the Bh. ७. the term yukta is not limited, as in later terminology, to the 
designation of one who renunciates the world, but designates also the one 
who is bound to the world and to its material facts (e.g. * एव्वं. .miyojita' : 
3, 36 and ‘ kimakrodhe-vi-yukta’ 5, 26). Even when connected with a prepo- 
sition which has an intensifying, and not a negating sense, the term y og 
or the participles of yuj are used in a way opposed to later terminology, 
for instance 3, 36: “by what pra-yukta (incited) does man act wrong,” 

The meaning of the root is frequently stressed by the preposition sam, 
together, e.g. “ buddhi-sazhyogam" (6, 43) or “ sematvam in yoga” (2, 48). 
About this we shall say more in our exposition of Samatyam later on. Simi- 
larly we may interpret the connection of yoga with the term sam-adhi in 
2, 53.—A transition to the later fixed meaning of yoga we may find in the 
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significance of yukfa in 6, 17, where it 1s taken in opposicion to ali, extreme, 
eamess and -remoteness : in Bh. G. 6, 16 yukia means ' moderate 
in food, motion, sleep, etc.. Besides, there are some passages, though few, 
where yukia is already used in the sense of psychological union, concentration. 
Bh. G. 2, 66 speaks of the buddhi and the bha@vands of the e-yukta which 
lead to no जका, no appeasement. Yoga as concentration is taken sometimes 
as synonym for sennydsa or sannydsin, the throwing-together and settling 
down after all splitting doubts have gone (4, 41). Other verses of the Bh. G. 
explain the condition of the samnydsin as result of yoga, e.g. Bh. ©. 6, 4 and 
9, 6 On the other hand, sannydsa is a preliminary stage of yoga, when 
the sennydsa of karma ts meant. We see that the concept of yoga and its 
different stages are not definitely fixed in the Bh. G. ; terms are here still in 
statu nascend!. The designation of the different books of the Bh. G., too 
demonstrate in their ambiguity of meaning that yoga has still a wide scope. 
Yoga in the sense of the definite system and as such distinguished from 
the Sankhya-systerm is seen in Bh. G. 2, 39 by some scholars, who do not 
grasp the Bh. G. from our angle of its being a text of transition, but others, 
though not following our leading idea, have already refuted this interpreta- 
tion with good reasons. 

A final word about the connection of the term yoga with widening 
§lefas : Bh. G. 4, 8, etc. speaks about yoga together with the ywgas, the 
different periods of Time, and Bh. 0. 11, 12, with ywgapat, the adverb 
designating temporal interconnection 

Now let us tum to the concept and term SAMATVAM. It cannot be 
separated from the preposition samt which is once and again anaphorically put 
together with this noun. Samatram is like all terms and concepts oscillat 
ing with ambiguity in the Bh. G. It stands either in a context which tends 
to expound the all-embracing divine power or in the sense of the yoga- 
system referring to the psychological function of a bhakta and yogin. ` जथा) ` 
is either used to designate extensity or intensity. Thus occurs the term sama 
in all places which deal with the epiphany of the God and His interconnec- 
tion with all beings. “I am Sama in all bhatas” (9, 29); “I am the sem- 
uddhartar"” (12, 7); " samam paiyen samavasthitam"” (13, 29); “ as the wind 
draws within itself all smells, just so He grasps together all indriyas" (15, 
7 and 8): “ He settles down in the heart of all together” (15, 15). In true 
Indian interconnection this nearness in space results in indifference in quality. 
“T am sama in all beings, nothing is dear, nothing is repulsive to me” (9, 
59), This is also exactly the presupposition for the yogic concept of indiffer 
ence. “ Through the synopsis (sempafyan) of the world (sari-grakam) he 
may attain indifference" (3, 19 and 20). “He may become sama in siddhi 
and a-siddhi, 1.6. he may attain samatvam in yoga” (2, 48); “he shall be 
sama in good and bad luck” (4, 22). From this basis of thought we have 
to interpret the Buddhist term sam-y-ak, curved together from distracting 
divergency, which is generally translated as an abstract logical term.—Just 
as for the God is for the yogin postulated a “same-view within the cow, 
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the elephant, the dog and the brahmin” (5, 18). We may put these sayings 
of the Bh. G. together with Brhadaranyaka-upanisad 1, 3, 22, where the 
almA in man is regarded as sama with the ant, gnat, etc. Indifference towards 
mud, stone, gold is taught in Bh, G. 14, 24 and 14, 25 beside samatvam 
also its synonymous adjective tulya is used. Thus the yogin and the master- 
yogin, the God, being balanced in themselves, are called kija-stha (15,16), or the 
God is accordingly designated as ekantika (14, 27) or the एणा is ekdkin 
(6, 10) and ekd@gra (6, 12), ie. one who is not diverted, but concentrated 

From this angle let us grasp the full dynamic meaning of the pre- 
position sam. The highest atman is sem-ahita in fortune and misfortune 
(6, 7) and comes through this fiisyim, silence, appeasement, i.e. no-more- 
striving after—or wanting for—this and that, cf. the literal meaning of muni 
and seus. As long as man is still under the influence of धा, passion, he 
15 d-sama (14, 12). All other expressions of abstention from excess and 
extreme are accordingly also connected with the preposition sam“ All 
gunas sem-alitya” (14, 26). “To throw (च्छ) together (sam) all karmas 
and down (mi) that is to become a sannydsin” (12, 6): “to force together 
(sam-yam) all gates of the body (imdriyas) is prescribed in 4, 39. A similar 
concrete concept of sama can be found in the prescriptions of the bodily yogic 
exercises : head, neck, etc. must be sama, Le. in perfect balance ; the eyes, too, 
must be same, bound to stare at the top of the nose (6, 13); in the midst of 
the eye-brows we shall force the vital prana to enter samyak (8, 10): ef. 
the above remark about the Buddhist term samyak, 

Therefore all saviges, all tendencies in the literal meaning of this term, 
must be avoided : “in same-cittatvuam one shall be a-Sanga, an-abhisvanga, 
asakti” (13, 10)—note the play on similar 85 means of emphasiz- 





ing: In the same manner abhi-sneha, sticking to a thing, is to be refrained 
from. Thus we must get rid of clinging to visayas, Vaya-satiga : 2 62, or 
to the gunas : 3, 29 or to external touch ; 5, 21; or to the fruit of karma : 
12, 11; or to the enjoyment of kama: 16, 16 and 2 44 In the two last 
quotations the preposition pra, towards, is added to enhance the meaning 
of tendency from which we shall free ourselves. In 4, 42 a dlesa is used to 
stress the meaning : “with the sword (asi) of asafiga one may cut off the 
the root of world-attachment.”—Another example of a false etymologization, 
which is, however, justified as psychological means for attracting attention. 
‘Another means of pointing out the same idea is given by contrasting 
it with all combinations formed with the opposite preposition vi (cf. above). 
Krsna in His epiphany is ekatvena Prthaktvena, unity, though manifested in 
extended plurality (9, 15). The vi-kdres, empirical changes, are but His 
manifestations. The actual world of phenomena is characterized by its 
continuous change. In the very word for “world” its definition is implied. 
JAGAT (10, 42 ; 11, 7 ; 11, 45, etc.) is a reduplicated present participle of gi, a 
term for continuous going and changing ; just so another term for ‘ world’ 
bears the same meaning : car-am, the world. India's ways of definition 
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A few words about the verbal root bAa@ for the dynamic meaning of 
which the Bh. ©. provides striking proofs (cf. about bAd my observations 
passim in my books since 1931 and the researches of Mrs. Ruys DAVIDs). 
In the Bh, G. not the perfect yogin, but the yogin tm stafu mascendi is 
demonstrated and remarkably often the term bhi, becoming, is therefore 
used in this Text. “Become one who is no more attached to the three 
gunas” (2, 45) ; “become one who is balanced” (2, 48): “become one 
who does not expect anything more” (3, 30) ; “ perfection originates fr 
karma” (4,12) ; “without having dominated beforehand the will one cannot 
become a yogin™ (6, 2) ; “ become one who bears me in his mind” (9, 34) : 
“after rajas and tamas having been conquered then saelfvam originates" 
(14, 10). In all these places where psychological development is taught 
the term bhai is applied. In the description of cosmogonic and physical 
processes the term bhw is also significantly used: “From food become 
the beings, from rain food, from sacrifice rain” (3, 14). The absolute 
form bhiitvd is also still dynamically pregnant : “ after having become soma 
I nourished all plants” (15, 13 and 19, 14). Besides, the full dynamic 
meaning of bAd is still alive in the Bh. G. as demonstrated by its frequent 
use of the causative form of bhi, eg. 16, 17, Even the adverbial form 
bhuyas 15 still dynamically felt ; it 8 anaphorically used with other deriva- 
tions from its very root, e.g. Bh. G. 2, 20 

And yet a hint at another dynamic term which is fully alive in the 
Bh. G. and even so in later logical Nyaya-texts. Writi and its verbal form 
एका {दर is not lowered down to a mere auxiliary verb, no more than bhi-. 
Vri, Latin vertere, and its compounds are fully dynamical. Pra-vytti is, as 
our word ‘pro-cess’ should still be, a term designating ‘functioning’ in 
its different stages of development. The vigayas, the single objects, vi- 
nivariante, 1.2., evolve themselves" (2, 59). “The liberation is no-more 
vyttt, that means no-more-return” (5, 17): “ I know the past, the becom- 
ing and the living beings” (vertemandani) : 7, 26: “ prakyti emanates every 
thing, jagat wi-peri-vertate" (9, 10); “the gunas vartante” (14, 23); “the 
asuras do not recognize pre-vriti” and mi-vrlti" (16, 7): but the sattvikas 
do: 18, 30. 

The term MAYA I have tried to explain in detail in my “ Indian and West- 
em Philosophy " pp. 49ff ; it too is in the Bh.G. in a significant state of deve- 
lopment (cf. 4, 6; 7, 14; 7, 15; 7, 25; 18, 61). In the epiphany it is 
adequately mentioned as the reality of manifoldness of divergent forms, 
which, though actually pre-existent, is repeated by Kpsna in an act of display 
of His power 

And now a final hint at yet another term which is also preserved in the 
Bh. ©. in an mstructive ambiguity of relationships : I mean the term yajfia. 
Just as in the Upansads (cf. Brh. 6, 4, 12 and Chand. Up. 5, 5. 1 ff.) ; the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is by far more embracing than in Western re- 
ligions and thoughts. As I have several times pointed out elsewhere, the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is since Rgvedic times the offering of any substance, 
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more or less concrete and can be connected with the bio-ontological law 
of do-ul-des, of cause and effect. In the Bh. ©., too, all kinds of sacrifice 
are accepted ; either concrete gifts strengthen (bhaveyanti, resp. bhavitds : 
3, 12, used like verdhayenti in Rgvedic and Brahmana-Texts) the devatiis. 
The sacrificer is fully justified to expect an adequate counter-gift from his 
object of devotion ; action inevitably attracts reaction. There is a striking 
saying in Bh, 5. 3, 12: “He who enjoys something given to him without 
having given something beforehand, is a thief." Sacrifice is an exchange of. 
gifts and goods and only then it is a correct deal. Sacrifice has its due reaction 
also in cosmic processes in accordance with the fundamental law of macro- 
and micro-cosmic interconnection From sacrifice originates rain” (3. 14). 
If the intention of the offering is to attain in retum no material goods, but 
knowledge, this, too, inevitably is granted as response (4, 23). Indian posi 
tivism and realism takes it for granted that nothing is to be lost and each 
intention reaches its aim (just so the above-mentioned realization of the 
end of bhakti). Bh. ७. enumerates indiscriminately all kinds of sacrifice. 
The biological sacrifice is breathing (4, 29). Material offerings are intermixed 
with the oblations of a psychological nature : tepes and svddhydya are kinds 
of sacrifice : 4, 28. Samadhi resp. Saryoma yoga, is accordingly called 3 sacri- 
ficial fire in 4, 27. Jrfiama is the highest form of sacrifice in 4, 33. Invocation, 
nama, just as japa is a form of sacrifice: 10, 25, if it is offered with the 
due rights : 16, 17. The yogin shall not ask for a material fruit. but for ३ 
higher psychological one through his devoted action ; 2, 47; 17, 12: 18, 5. 
But a countergift in one form another is duly expected for the poured-out 
energy of more or less concrete substance. 

And yet another concept of later systematics may be added in its 
embryonal stage in the Bh. G. I speak of the beginning of psychological 
TYPOLOGY in the Bh. G. Different types of sacrificers are distinguished in 
Bh. G. 7, 16. The Séikhya theory of the three gunas is already in the 
Bh. G. developed into a typology of constitutional types according to either 
predominant sattvam, or rajas or tamas. It is here even more specialized 
than in the commentary of the Sankhya-karika, A theory of bio-psychological 
constitutions for all different conditions of life js taught in Bh. 0. 17, 11-13 
where three kinds of sacrifices, or in Bh. 17, 17-19 where three kinds of ascetic 
exercises are distinguished Three kinds of mental attitudes in the presenta- 
tions of offerings are enumerated in 17, 20-22: three kinds of Sraddhas in 
17, 2-4 and, in accordance with the general magical dogma, that man is what 
he eats, three kinds of predilections for certain are demonstrated with 
regard to the predominance of one of the three gunas: 17, 18-10. Further- 
more, there is distinguished between three kinds of psychological types of 
pravyttis, tendencies in 14, 17 and, transferred into the theological sphere, 
three kinds of aims of salvation are taught in 14, 18. Sinners and saints are 
characterized by their respective prakyti, inner disposition, in 9, 12-13 or, 
according to their different aims of asceticism in 17, 5-6 or with regard to 
their eudemonological ends in 16, 3-6 Here, too, the Bh. G. has not stiffened, 
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fixed terms and concepts, but varies the theories, if necessary, from one 
moment to the other. In one place the Bh. ७. distinguishes between three 
different types of purusas: the transitory of the physical man, the 
etemal within man and a third and highest type who is indifferent 
towards worldly happenings: 15, 16-18. But when Krsna shall be 
shown as near to man in His epiphany, the tripartition ts reduced 
to dipartition, Kysna himself is bhokter in 13, 15 ff. The avyaklem, 
too, is occasionally viewed under a double aspect; an extra-and an 
intra-mundane evyaktam is mentioned im 8, 20; an interesting contrast to the 
official Sankhya-theory. 

Now a last glance at the concepts of ATMAN in the Bh. G. Here, too, 
the Bh. G. has remarkable wideness and provides us with a transitory stage 
from orthodox Upanisadic view towards a later logical use of this term. The 
Atman is most frequently dealt with in the Upanigadic manner as the ‘essential ` 
in all beings. “To conquer the 4tman, through the itman, i.e., to dominate the 
Atman of desire by the higher meditative knowing &tman” is taught in 6, 
10. “ When the lower &tman is suppressed, the pera-diman develops” : 6, 7. 
Thus the purified dtman in man becomes the divine Stman in general or the 
&tman of Krsna (mahitman: 7, 19). On the other hand, mahatmanas 
in 9, 13 are men, while in 11, 12 only Krsna is worthy of that name. In 
certain passages the Stman of the unenlightened is no longer considered exist- 
ing at all (ef. 16, 9). Beside this significant incongruity of the concept while 
being in transition, there are other signs of further development of the &tman- 
concept in the Bh. G. Atman as a kind of mere reflexive pronoun seems to be 
the meaning of passages like 16, 18, where “ dima-pera-dehesu" is said. Fur- 
ther-more, in 2, 44—déi!moa—or dimika is used as final member of a compound 
as in later logical texts of the Nydyavaisesikam. 

Ambiguous as in the Upanisads are in the Bh. ७. all terms and 
concepts, not rigidly fixed as in Western systematics. A further study would 
prove that later Indian systematical texts, too, are still reluctant against 
one-sided definite fixations of terms” And even when the texts themselves 
have undertaken this last step of hardening terms, then the commentators 
think it necessary to loosen once more the fixed limit of the terms by reviving 
them in explaining them by their productive verbal root. India’s reluctance 
against any isolation reveals itself also in her logical attitude of aversion 
against unchangeable definitions. In India the fundamental elements of the 
verbal root are still dynamically potent and either one or the other of 
the complex meanings implied, is accentuated according to its context and 
the momentary needs. Even proper names are not deadened to one, and 
only one, significance. They are still bearer of vivid functions and as such 
can always be replaced by a synonym of either the whole or one part of 
its compound. About this see in detail my “Indische Namenskunde,” 
Festschrift W. Geiger, 1931. 

















1. Such a study will shortly be published. 


MINISTERS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By 
B. BHATTACHARYA, Baroda. 


Rightly or wrongly, writers on Ancient Hindu Polity did not believe as 
much in democracy as we do in modern days. They did not believe in Ab- 
solute Monarchy either, but in a Limited Monarchy, by which the power of 
the Monarch was limited or circumscribed by a Council of Ministers. Through 
this body and with the counsel of ministers regal orders could be transmitted 
for execution, It was considered a good administration where the King and 
the Council were mutually afraid of each other. Examples of conflict between 
the King and his Council are not rare, and sometimes King’s orders were 
annulled by the Council of Ministers. Ome famous instance is that of the 
Ksatrapa King Rudradaman of Junagad who was obliged to repair the dam 
of the Sudarésana Lake from his privy purse at an enormous cost simply be- 
cause the Council of Ministers did not approve of the project. 

Kautilya in his ArthaSistra mentions the scrupulous care with which 
worthy mumisters could be secured for the State. The process involves re- 
peated examination of prospective candidates or persons already in service for 
3 pretty long time by offering them various temptations to test their integrity, 
loyalty, character and ability. The test is described as fourfold and is done 
with the assistance of the Chief Minister and the High Priest. 

The method advocated by Kautilya is not only unique but also interesting, 
consists in offering temptations or allurements in four different ways, and 
they are called by Dr. SHAMA SHASTRI as: (1) religious allurement, (2) 
monetary allurement, (3) love allurement, and (4) allurement under fear. 

In the first case, a Brahmin priest should be publicly asked to teach the 
Vedas to an outcaste person. When the priest refuses to do so, he should be 
dismissed. Then the dismissed priest through the medium of spies instigates 
each minister with a view to remove the unnghteous king, and have a new 
king installed. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This 
is called religious allurement. 

Secondly, a Commander in the army should be dismissed from service on 
the ground of having received bribes (“condemnable things "—SHAMA 
SHASTRI). The disaffected Commander, through the agency of spies, should 
cleverly incite each minister to murder the king and thereby acquire immense 
wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This is called 
. Monetary allurement. 

Thirdly, a woman spy in the guise of an ascetic highly esteemed in the 
harem of the king may allure each minister by saying that the queen is 
enamoured of him and that arrangements have been made for his entrance 
into her private chamber. She should also indicate that this will certainly 
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lead to a large acquisition of wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be 
considered pure. This is called love allurement 
A minister should induce other ministers to join him in a pleasure cruise. 
Apprehensive of danger, the king should put all of them under arrest, and 
deprive them of their rank and wealth. A spy should, thereafter, cleverly 
incite them to remove the king and place another in his stead. If the ministers 
refuse, they are considered pure. This is called the allurement under fear. 
Such tests likewise in a more or less accentuated degree could be applied 
to other grades of servants of the State. Those who did not respond to reli- 
gious allurement were considered fit for civil and criminal courts: those who 
passed the second test were employed in revenue collection and as a Chamber- 
lain; those passing the third test were kept in charge of pleasure grounds ; 
and finally, those who passed the fourth test were employed for personal work 
of the king. Ministers and others were required to pass through all the tests. 
But there were others who succumbed to either one or all allurements, and 
they were given appointments in mines, timber and elephant forests, and manu- 
The qualifications of a minister required by Kautilya are exacting, and 
our present day ideas do not differ much from his views. A minister should 
belong to a high family, and be influential, well trained in arts, possessed of 
foresight, wise, of strong memory, bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed 
of enthusiasm, dignity and endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal 
devotion, endowed with excellent conduct, strength, health and bravery, free 
irom procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate and free from such 
qualities as excite hatred and enmity. 
Kautilya asks the king to ascertain carefully these qualities through differ- 
ent sources instead of believing in them without proper scrutiny. Family and 
position are to be ascertained through reliable persons ; educational qualifica 
tions from those who are equally qualified ; knowledge, foresight, memory, etc. 
should be tested from successful application in works ; eloquence, skilfulness, 
flashing intelligence through conversation ; endurance and bravery in troubles 
purity of life, etc. by frequent association ; conduct, strength, wealth, dignity, 
etc. through intimate friends ; affection and philanthropy by personal experi 
These are in fact, the qualifications of ministers as laid down in Kautilya, 
and in later times also, there was very little to add. The Rajanitiprakiiéa of 
Mitra Miéra cites an elaborate quotation from the Mahabharata describing 
the qualifications of a minister, and as far as I know, covers all the qualifica- 
tions known to the authors of Ancient Hindu Polity. The verses in question 
मन्त्रनिश्चयतत्त्वज्ञ: पाइगुण्यगुणवेदिनः । 
SH, कुलोचितान भक्तान अनाक्षारितपूर्वकान्‌ ॥ 
नीतिन्नान्‌ व्यवहारज्ञानितिदासार्थकोविदान्‌ । 
इङ्गितन्नानुपायज्ञान श्चरन्‌ वीरान. कुलोद्गतान 
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पुणानिष्वस्नविधिप । 
दुर्गयन्त्रविधानज्ञान' धर्मशाल्लार्थपारगान्‌ ॥ 
THEM. क्षमिण: प्राज्ञाननागतविधायिन: | 
आपत्या प्रतिकारहांस्तदात्वे हहनिश्चयान ॥ 
द्षान्मत्राद्युदासानभावन्नान शंनितत्रतान | 
स्वभावगुप्तानवछानचलानिव भारत ॥ 
धर्मशीलानकृपणांस्तथा सर्वोपधातिगान । 
धिया सवान्‌ सम्परीक्ष्य राजा sata मन्विणः | 
योऽस्य राजधुरं बोढुं समथा सद्गचा इव ॥ 
राजनीतिं प्रकाश (Chowkhamba edition 9. 310.) 


“Oh king! Have care thy ministers be men 
Well versed in the lore of politics 

And the application of the gunas six : 

Of noble birth, devoted, quit of faults : 

Good politicians, clever lawyers all ; 

Learned in history, to whom the signs 

Read like an open book ; knowing full well 
What should be done and when, heroic, strong, 
Well born, keen witted, that succeed in all 
They undertake ; well versed in the art 

Of warfare and the strengthening of forts, 

To make them impregnable ; deeply learned 
In Dharma Sastras; broad of mind and swift 
To mercy ; wise, endowed with foresight and, 
The wit to circumvent all future ills 

And strength to face the present and subdue it 
Divining well the motives of their foes 

Their friends and indifferent kings alike ; 
That act not without purpose well defined, 
Can guard their secrets, and like rocks are firm, 
Strictly religious, generous and immune 

From all temptations ; in a word, are strong 
And fit, like patient cows, to bear 

The burden of the State upon their backs,” 


In olden days when there were no colleges and universities conferring 
degrees, capable men had to be selected with scrupulous care, and responsible 
work could then be entrusted to them Even in moder days, degrees do 
not have much value in the selection of very high officers like Ministers and 
even heads of departments, Once a person is selected after the tests pres- 
cribed in accordance with the precepts of the Niti Sdstra, they were respected 
even by the king who rarely disregarded their advice. With reference to the 
Purohita or the Chief Minister Kautilya says that the king should follow 


पराद्‌] 
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him “as a student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master.” 
The same principle applies to others of high rank. 

I mention this fact in order to contrast this position with that obtained 
in later times, when a complete reversal of relations took place. This will be 
dent from a passage which is cited from a later work. namely, the Miana- 
sollasa of the Western Calukya King Someévara, who wrote the work in A.D. 
1131. There it is said that there are three kinds of kings, The king who is 
absolute is the best, the king whose kingdom is under the dual control of the 
king and the minister is of the second variety, and the king who is controlled 
by his ministers is the worst. 

The nature of administration can be understood from the manner in 
which the Minister talks to persons coming to him on business: The Minis- 
ter says that the Raj is entirely in his control and the R&ja follows him: 
and that there 18 none who can oppose him in his actions. This at once settles 
the fact that such a king belongs to the third class 

In a second class State the Minister talks in this strain : “ Whatever re- 
commendations I have sent up to the King he is bound to approve"? Here 
dual authority is indicated, and, therefore, it is a second class State. 

The Minister talks in an entirely different strain in a first class State. 
“T am without power, and I cannot do anything without the express order 
_of my Master. The King whose Minister talks in this manner decidedly 
belongs to the first class. 

Many more interesting references on this fascinating subject can be collect- 
ed but I hope this short article will at least indicate the vicissitudes through 
which our ancient ministers passed, and maintained their dignified existence. 
An attempt has also been made to indicate how through the ages the minister 
who was originally one of the limbs of the State and a genuine helper and 
well wisher in the earliest times, passed on to the position of a dignified 
officer even before the Muhammadans invaded this country 





1. मदधीनमिदं राज्यं राजा च वाग मम । 
मथा यत्‌ कियते कायं तत्काय केन SETA ॥ ६८८ ॥ 


2. ASA यन्मया कार्यमवश्य मन्यते प्रभुः । 
इत्यारोप्य दयोः स्वाम्य सचिवो यत्‌ तु भाषते ॥ ६९० ॥ 
Op. at. 9. 91. 


Op. ai, p. 91. 


3. प्रमोरान्नां विना नाहं समर्थ: कार्येसिदये । 


इति भीत्या 37 भक्तया सचिवों यत्र वक्त्यलम्‌ ॥ ६२९२ ॥ 
Op. al. 9. 91. 


THE PLACE OF THE KRTYAKALPATARU IN 
DHARMASASTRA LITERATURE 


By 
BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA, Bhatpara. 





Silapani and Raghunandana are the two nibandhakiras whose works are 
the guiding authorities in the social and religious life of a modern Bengali 
Hindu. These two authors have quoted many times in their treatises a work 
called Kalpateru. Srikrishna Tarkalankara, the eighteenth century commen- 
tator of Silp4mi's Srdddheviveka while interpreting the word “ Kalpataruh,” 
occurring in the second page of the book, was at a loss to find out whether it 
meant a work or an author, in which latter case he suggested the supply of the 
word dha (has said) to make the meaning clear? Candeévara, Vacaspati Miéra 
and Vardhaméina are the three prominent writers of dharmaSistra who flour- 
ished in Mithila in the 14th and 15th centuries of the Christian era. The 
Krtyeratndkera® of Candeévara in its 24th‘ and 25th® introductory verses 
explicitly says that this Aylyeraindkara (lit. ‘ocean of duties',) free from 
defects, holding the Aalpavrksa (lit. wish-fulfilling tree), Kamadhenu (lit. 
wish-fulfilling cow) and périj@fa (lit. celestial tree) in appropriate places, 
teeming with quotations from Visnu, Vyasa and others, and filled with nectar 
has been prepared by Candeévara, who is conversant with the Smptis and niga- 
mas ; and that the experienced master of Polity (meaning the author Candeé- 
vara) has considered all the subjects in which nothing has been said by the 
Kamadhenu, nothing good has been conferred by the Aalpateru, and no scent 
of which has been held by the Parijata. The body of the work Artyeratnadkara 
contains twenty-one quotations from the Aalpeteru and three from Lakemi 
dhara, who, as we shall see later on, 15 the author of the Kalpataru. The 

1. MM. CanpicaRANA Smptibhiigana’s ed. in Bengali characte 

2. तत्र भ्ाद्लक्षणप्रसत्रे कल्पतरु:ः अथैतदित्यादित्राह्मणस्याहवनीयतुल्यतेत्यन्तः कत्पतस्नाम 
ग्रन्थः | कत्पततसुपदस्य ग्रन्थकारपरत्वे आहवनीयतुः क्रियाध्याहारेणान्वय 


( Ibid p. 3) 
Edited by MM. KAMALAKRSNA Smptitirtha, 8. I, 1925 


4. विन्नाणः Fest कचन परिसरे कामधेनुं दधानः 
क्ाप्यन्तः पारिजातं कचिदपि च दधदोषयादोविमुक्तः | 
श्रीमन्ण्डेदवरेण स्मृतिनिगमबिदा तन्यते तेन तद्रत्‌ 
वेष्णुव्यासादिवाक्यस्फुरदसतमयः कत्यरन्नाकरो ऽयम्‌ ॥ 
यंत्रेश्मल्पमपि कल्पतसनं दत्ते । 
धत्ते न गन्धमपि क्न पारिजात्त- 
स्तत्वमेष विविनक्ति नयप्रवीणः ॥ 
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quotations from the Admadhenu and the Parijata are two and ten in number 
respectively. In the Grhastheraindkera,> another work of Cande$vara, Kalpa- 
faru has been quoted six times, Kalpatearukdra (1.6. the author of the Kalpa- 
laru) twice and Laksmidhara eleven times. In the Vivddaratnadkera” a third 
work of Candesvara, Kalpateru has been quoted eleven times, Kalpatarukara 
once and Lakgmidhara six times. Viacaspati Misra’s Tirthacintaémani, a 
fifteenth century nibandha of Mithila, in its second introductory verse,’ says 
that having carefully perused the Artyakalpedruma, Parijata, Ratndkara and 
other words and after having bowed down to Madhusiidana (ie. the god 
Visnu), Vacaspati has prepared his work on Pilgrimages. Vacaspati further 
says in his introductory verse’ to Gayévidhi on p. 268 of the Tirthacintamani 
that after having seen the Vaéyavya (ie. Vayupurdna), Garutmata (i.e. 
Gerudapurana) and Kalpavrksa (i.e. Kalpateru), having discussed in the light 
of the Shastric reasoning and having bowed down to the Adigadadhara (a form 
of Visnu), Vacaspati is laying down the procedure of the holy place of the 
Fathers (ie. Gaya). In this Tirthectnldmeni, Kalpateru has been quoted 
four times and Kalpaterukdra twice. The Dendaviveke* is the only published 
work of Vardhamana, another fifteenth century nibandhakara of Mithila. Its 
third concluding verse’ says that the author consulted the Kelpateru, Kama- 
dhenu, Halayudha, Dharmakosa, Smytisdra, Krtyasdgara, Ratndkara, Périjata. 
the two Samhilds of Manu and Yajfevalkya with commentaries, V yavehdra- 
lilaka, Pradifika and Predipa. The quotations from the Aalpefaru in the 
Dandaviveka are forty-one in number and those from Laksmidhara in that 
very work are two. The four published works of Govinddnanda, a sixteenth 

century nibandhakara of Bengal, are the Versakriydkawnudi® Déanakriyd- 
koumudi,” Srdddhakriydkaumud®™ and Suddhikeumudi. The first of these 
works quotes Aalpateru thrice, the second work quotes it once, the third work 
quotes it eleven times, and the fourth work only once. The Sraddhakriyd- 








1. Edited by MM. KAMALAKgsNa Smytitirtha, ठ. L, 1928. 
2. Edited by the same ,B. I., 1931 
3. Edited by the same, B. I, कणं 
4. श्रीकृत्यकल्पहु म-पारिजात-रल्राकरादीनवलोक्य यत्नात्‌ । 
प्रणम्य qa मघुसूदनाय वाचस्यतिस्तीर्थविधिन्तनोति ॥ 
5. वायब्य-गास्त्मत-कल्पक्क्षान्‌ शट विचाय्यापि च शाह्गयक्तया । 
तनोति नल्वाऽष्दिगदाधराय वाचस्पतिः श्रोपितृतीर्थ॑संस्थाम 
6. Edited by MM. KAMALAKgsya Smrtitirtha, G.OS., 1931. 
7. See ters धर्म्मेकोष 
स्मृतिसार-कृत्यसागर-रज्ञाकर-पारिजातांध । 
टीकासहिते दवै संहिते मनुयाज्ञवल्क्योक्ते 
व्यवहारे तिरुकन प्रदी पिकाल्न प्रदीपन्च ॥ 
& Edited by MM. KAMALAKESNA Smrtitirtha, 9. 1. 1902. 
9, Edited by the same 3. I., 1903. 
10. Edited by the same, B. L, 1904. 
11. Edited by the same, 3. 1, 1905. 
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Reumudi also quotes the Kalpaterukdra five times. The quotations from the 
‘alpateru in the twenty-eight works of Raghunandana are too numerous to he 
counted here. 

A MS. of Artyakelpateru of Laksmidhara, consisting of twelve Kandas 
(or sections), has been noticed in the Udaipur Durbar Library (Peterson's 
First Report, 1883) and is the most complete MS. at present known. It 
has 1108 folios) Mr. Kane, the author of the पर story of Dharmasgdstra. 
consulted some kdndas of this MS. in Udaipur and identified? it to be 
nothing but the Aalpateru, or the Kalpavrksa or the Kytyakalpadruma, quoted 
by later nibandhakaras. The work originally consisted of fourteen kandas as 
can be gathered from the quotations in later authors, of which twelve are 
now forthcoming. The author, Laksmidhara, was the minister for peace and 
war of king Govindacandra of Kanouj, who reigned from 1114 to 1156, and 
80 the former must have flourished during that period, 1.6. the first half of 
the twelfth century. But copies of his work became scarce. in Bengal even 
in the 18th century as is evident from the ludicrous remark of Snkrsna, 
quoted above, because of the wholesale incorporation of its contents in later 
works. The Oriental Institute of Baroda has secured the Udaipur MS. in 
1934 and entrusted Principal Rangaswami Iyengar of Benares with the editing 
of this old, rare and important Smrti work. The copious quotations of Cand- 
esvara, Vacaspati, Vardhamina, Siilapfini, Govindananda and Raghunandana 
who flourished in Bengal or MithilA between the 14th and 16th centuries of 
the Christian era, amply prove the great influence the Ariyakalpataru exercised 
over the Bengal and Mithild Schools of Hindu Religious Law. But the 
quality of its importance cannot be properly estimated and the quantity of 
indebtedness of the later authors cannot be properly verified until this monu- 
mental Smyti work is finally released from the press. 





1. Vol. 1., Poona, 1930. 
2 P. 315, History of Dharmagastra, 
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The traditional extent of the Bhagavadgitd as reported by Sankaricirya 
18 just seven hundred élokas or stanzas,1 and the orthodox Indian Commen- 
tators have attempted to make these seven hundred stanzas (neither more 
nor less) yield a self-consistent system of Ethics and Metaphysics. The late 
Professor R. GARBE and his pupil, the late Professor Rudolf (0770, essayed 
to prove the inherent imposs of such an attempt by drawing attention to 
the composite nature of the present Bhagavadgita. GARBE postulated two 
disparate strata in the Poem : Otto Was not content with anything less than 
eight or ten of them; but neither has, in my opinion, succeeded in proving 
that the Gif in its present form is incapable of being understood as a whole 
which may allow for the original divergent thought-phrases (when established 
as such), and yet transcend them all in a higher philosophical synthesis.2 

2. Another German savant, Professor F. 07170 ScHRADER of Kiel, has 
attempted to attack the authenticity of the traditional extent of the Bhagavad- 
gild from a somewhat different point of view. SCHRADER tries to to show * that 
the text of the Poem to which the Gitdbhdsya of Sankaracirya gave currency 














पु लाए, 1. Introduction to the Gitabhasye— 
ते धरम भगवता बथोपदिषटं वेदव्यासः सर्वज्ञो भगवान्‌ गीताख्यैः anf: ्टोकरातरपनिववन्ध | 
2. I have examined GARBE’s arguments in detail in my Basu Mallik Lectures, 
1929, Part I, pp. 91-100; and those of R. Orro in an essay entitled Miscarriage of 
Attempted Stratification of the Bhagavadgitd, 1937 
3. The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavadgité, Stuttgard, 1930, pp. 1-52. 
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(and consequently the Gilabhasya itself) was completely unknown in Kash 
mir upto about 1,000 a.p., some two hundred years after the time of the 
great Bhasyakaira ; and to the cogent objection that this would imply the im- 
probable assumption that it required two centuries and more for the fame 
of the great Acarya to reach Kashmir, the home of Sarasvati, SCHRADER sug- 
gests a reply by questioning the authenticity of the Git@bhdsya as a genuine 
work of Sankara. We propose to examine here in details the grounds that 
have led SCHRADER to postulate a Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavedgita. 
3. SCHRADER’S thesis is based upon just three authorities : (i) a Lon- 
don Ms. of the Bhogavadgita in Sdrada@ characters reaching upto viii. 18 only: 
(11) Abhinavagupta’s tary known as the Gifdrthasangraha printed by 
the Nimaya Sagar Press (First Edition, 1912, Second Edition, 1936) : and 
(711) the Ms. of a Commentary, called Servatobhadra, by RAjanaka RAmakavi 
—SCHRADER names him Ramakantha—a probable Kashmirian predecessor of 
Abhinavagupta. [I have access to Mss. of this commentary from the Mss. 
Library at the Bhandarkar Institute.] By carefully comparing the text of 
the (नाद given or presupposed by these authorities with the current or the Vul- 
gate text, it has been found out by SCHRADER that in 282 places the “ Kash- 
mir Recension” gives readings different from those traditionally accepted 
Moreover it contains 14 additional stanzas and four half-stanzas unknown to 
the Vulgate, besides omitting three current stanzas (viz. ii. 66, ii. 67 and v. 19) 
and repeating one half-stanza (iii. 35 ed) after xviii. 47 ab. To persons 
brought up in the belief that the text of the Bhagavadgitd has remained. like 
the Vedas, almost immune from varietas lectionis this would come as a great 
shock, particularly if it is claimed, as SCHRADER in fact claims, that the earlier 
and hence the authentic (त्वं is that preserved by the Kashmir Recension, 
and not the one on which Sankara wrote his Bhasye¢. It is of course not 
claimed that this “ Kashmirian” Bhagevadgitd, from the purely philosophical 
view-point, differs vitally from the accepted text ; but once SCHRADER'S thesis 
is accepted as proved, it raises the possibility of other recensions of the Poem 
being current at different times in different parts of India. There is, for in- 
stance, the Gif@ as known to Alberuni, another as current in Java? and a 
third (published by the “Suddha Dharma Mandalam" of Madras) agreeing? 
with the extent (745 stanzas) given in the “ Gita-pragesti” verses read by the 
Vulgate Edition of the Bhismaparven at the beginning of Adhyaya 43, which 
various forms of the Bhagavadgita presupposed by the scores of = Imitation " 


1. Concerning Alberuni’s Gita compare Prof. V. P. Limave's Marathi booklet, 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapitha Publications, No. 5, Poona, 1929. 

2. Cf. Het Oudjavaanscha Bhigmaparwa, witgageven door Dr, J. GONDA, Ban- 

3. Concerning this $.D.M. version, first published in 1917, now reissued, 1937, 
compare SCHRADER : New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 62-68 : also, S.N. 
TADPATRIKAR, Asmals, B.O.RJ., Vol. xviii, 1937, pp. 357-260. My own paper on 
the Problem of the traditional extent of the Bhagevedgita appears in the B.O.R.I. 
Annals, Vol. xix, pt. iv, pp. 335-348, 
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Gilds and the Synopses (Serigrahas) of the (न्दे, published and unpublished, 
which offer systems of Ethics and Metaphysics more or less divergent from the 
one generally current. All this, once admitted, would go to discountenance the 
view that the Bhagevadgita had a definite philosophical import and so had 
once constituted an important landmark in the evolution of Indian Philosophy 
SCHRADER’S thesis is, it follows, of more far-reaching consequence than would 
appear at first sight, and it has therefore become necessary to submit his 
theory to a detailed and searching investigation. 

4. Being honoured by an invitation to edit the Bhismaparvan for the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, I found that it naturally devolved upon me to 
consider the whole problem of the text of the Bhagavadgitd with the help of 
newer material. Collations of over 50 Mss. were available for my use, out 
of which one was a Ms. in Sérad@ characters belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, while at least three others, though written in Devanagari 
characters, showed clear traces of being derived from Kashmirian originals, 
Other Mess. utilised for the edition represented, besides the Vulgate, the Ben- 
gali, the Telugu, the Grantha, and the Malayalam versions. Except for the 
rare Nepalese version (which I am trying to secure), the Ms. material avail- 
able may confidently be said to be of a truly representative character. Even 
for the Kashmir version I had at my disposal ampler Ms. material than was 
available to SCHRADER. It is therefore necessary that SCHRADER'S data be 
tested by mine and the results collated together. 

5. Now in the first place it is to be noted that in the 282 places where 
SCHRADER reports Kashmirian warietas lectionés it is not always the case that 
his three Kashmirian authorities agree; and in such cases the discrepancies 
are explained as due to the influence of the Vulgate reading. One expects 
that our Kashmirian Mss. would confirm ScHRADER's findings, and in a few 
cases they no doubt do so. But is it not rather surprising that in as many 
as 122 places (Vide Appendix 1) the Kashmirian and allied-Kashmirian Mss. 
used for the Critical Edition should not support the variant readings listed 
by SCHRADER? None of the other Mss. also, even in a single one of these 
122 cases, registers SCHRADER’S readings, while in 12 other cases. shown in 
Supplements to Appendix 1, the “ Kashmirian " readings find only sporadic 
support from solitary Mss. As far at any rate as these (122+12=) 134 
variants are concerned, we would be justified in putting them down as the 
idiosyncrasies of the scribe ; and knowing as we do the ways in which scribes 
make mistakes, conscious as well as unconscious, it follows that normally we 
would not be justified in attaching any exaggerated importance to these cases 
of solitary variations, individually or cumulatively, and raise them to the 
dignity of an independent “ Recension", We may add that our Sarada Ms.. 
for instance, records over 130 cases of such dividual variations unknown to 
SCHRADER'S sources or in fact practically to any other Mss. These will be found 
in Appendix 2, Intrinsically they are of the Same nature as the variations in 
Appendix 1. They contain (vide Appendix 6) three extra stanzas, be it 
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noted in passing, and one additional half-stanza. Nor need it be supposed 
that such idiosyncrasies are peculiar to Kashmirian Mss. In Appendix 3 
we give a select list of some seventy-five similar solitary variations recorded 
by some of our other Mss. It is easy to see that most of these variations 
are due to quite normal causes such as the accidental writing of the same 
letter or letters twice, the accidental omission of intervening group of letters 
(or words) owing to the wandering of the ecribe’s eye from a similar looking 
earlier group of letters (words) to another similar looking later group, the 
conscious attempt to smooth over an original metrical or grammatical irregular- 
ity, the substitution—metre permitting—of a marginal or an interlinear ex- 
planatory word for the original word in the text, and in the case of a popular 
text like the Bhagavedgita (which many scribes might have known by heart), 
the copying from memory rather than from the original before the eye, the 
last case being facilitated by the occurrence of remembered stanza or part 
of it only a little while ago. In addition there are the longer and more deli- 
berate interpolations to motives which differ in different cases. Except 
in very exceptional circumstances, 1e., where a given version is very inade 
quately represented by Mss. or where the current reading of a specific passage 
is hopelessly corrupt or impossible, it would be quite safe to ignore such 
solitary variations altogether 

6. A Provincial Recension’ of the Bhagavad gita such as SCHRADER claims 
for Kashmir should imply that all or nearly all Mss. hailing from that Pro- 
vince through direct or indirect line of scribal transmission exhibit a sufficient 
number of warietas lectionis which (a) are generally common to the group 
and (b) are not to be found, except sporadically, in other groups of Mss. 
belonging to other Provinces. We have now seven “ Kashmirian” sources 
to deal with? : 1. the London Sirada Ms. used by Scuraper (Lb): 2, the 
Commentary of Abhinavagupta (Ca); 3. the Commentary of Ramakavi (Cr); 
and 4-7. our Mss. which provisionally* are designated है, हुए, H, and A’. 





1. A “Version” should mainly embody modifications happening during the 
course of scribal transmission from a common codex ; and as, ordinarily, the tran- 
scripts are in the same script as the original—except in bi-scriptal border-regions— 
a “Version” tends to be Provincial. A “Recension” should connote more deli- 
berate and far-reaching alterations in the text, often changing its tone and emphasis, 
Such a “ Recension" transcends the limits of a Script or a Province, This difference 
between these two terms is often ignored. 

2. The edition of R. Jivaram Kaxmas, Gondal, 1937, is claimed to have been 
based on a very old Kashmirian Ms, of the Bhagavadgita, and it adheres to the 
“Kashmirian Recension.” I have not yet examined this Ms. I myself have recently 
chanced upon a new and valuable commentary on the Bhagavedgita. which also 
follows the same “ Recension”. These two sources I have purposely ignored here. 

3. The symbols under which Mss. are designated in this paper are the symbols 
used by the collators. The de (> denotes Mss. in Grantha characters, M. in 
Malayalam characters, की in Ben characters, In other cases the symbols denote 
the provenance of the Mss: thus A denotes Adyar Library, T, Tanjore Library, 
&c. After the Mss. are properly classified they would naturally appear under other 
symbols in the Critical Edition, 
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SCHRADER designates the consensus of his three sources by the symbol 
7, but that is rather misleading because his Ms. Lb breaks off after viii. 
18, and because Abhinavagupta passes over many words of the text in silence, 
80 that not infrequently "छू" denotes only one authority. In Appendix 1 
we consider cases where “K" is not practically supported by any of our 
Mss., and we have to conclude that all these cases, like the cases reported 
In Appendix 2, have no real right to constitute the “ Kashmirian Recension”, 
This leaves (282 —134=) 148 pafhabhedas to deal with. From these are to 
be further deducted a total of 41 cases, exhibited in Appendix 4, where the so- 
called Kashmirian Recension is not peculiar to Kashmirian text-tradition, but 
is more widely distributed, so much so that in a few cases I have adopted 
it for the Critical Edition without even the wavy line underneath, and in 
others with the wavy line ; while in quite a number of other cases, although 
neither of the above two procedures was adopted, the rejected Kashmirian read- 
ing received support from such diverse sources as to place it beyond “Provin- 
cialism” and in a few cases even demand a Wavy line below the adopted Vul- 
gate reading. This leaves a remainder of a little over one hundred cases that 
are capable of registering their weightage on the side of SCHRADER'S thesis, 
assuming that it can be proved that these ` # readings are intrinsically 
superior. These a hundred and odd cases are given in Appendix 5, arranged 
in the ascending order of Mss. support. The attention of the reader is parti- 
cularly invited to the “ Remarks” column in that Appendix, where the in- 
trinsic value of a few readi 15 discussed 

7. To those that take the trouble to wade through the mass of evidence 
set forth in the several Appendices to this Paper, it will become clear that 
the grounds for constituting a distinct Kashmirian recension of the Bhagavad- 
शाद are not of a very compelling nature, or rather, are not more compelling 
than those for constituting a Bengali or a Malayalam recension of the Poem. 
Even in the matter of the additional stanzas and half-stanzas (as also of the 
omissions), the Kashmirian Recension is not by any means peculiar. This ad- 
ditional (and omitted) material is exhibited in Appendix 6, with indication of 
the support that it has outside SCHRADER'S sources ; and at the end of the same 
Appendix are shown certain additional stanzas and half-stanzas (as well as 
omissions) unknown to SCHRADER's sources that are offered by some of our 
other Mss. including Ms. 5. I did not take the trouble to make this list 
of additions and omissions exhausitive. The fact is that the phenomenon is 
nothing unusual, although it may well be that for some parts of the Epic there 
is more added and omitted matter in groups of Mss. constituting one Pro- 
vincial version than in those constituting another such version. All that thar 
can mean is that the Kashmirian archetype from which our existing 
Kashmirian codexes have been derived had certain individual variations, in- 
cluding occasional omissions and additions. This however should be no less trye 
of the pe of the other Provincial versions. In this sense we are not in- 
terested in denying the existence of a Kashmirian version any more than 
that of a Bengali or a Malayalam version. What we demur to is the great 
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antiquity and the exaggerated importance that SCHRADER claims for it by rais- 
ing it to the status of an authentic sion of the Bhagavedgitg unknown to, 
because earlier than, the text underlying the Bhasya of Sankaracarya. We 
are shortly going to examine SCHRADER's proofs for his contention. In the 
meanwhile we can bring the preceding part of our paper to a head by con 
cluding that—apart from the question of its intrinsic merit—the material to 
be included under this Kashmir “ Recension” is not as ample as SCHRADER 
seems to have believed. Over 62 per cent. of it has to be eliminated. 

8. Now as regards the intrinsic merits of the differentiae of the Kash- 
mirian Recension apart from their extent, let us first consider the omissions 
and additions. The added material (Vide Appendix 6)—as SCHRADER himself 
will no doubt concede—is generally weak and repetitious. Of positive reasons 
in their favour, so far as I have been able to see, SCHRADER gives only four. 
The first is expressed by the question (p. 10), “ What possible motive could 
there have been for interpolating this solitary Tystubh verse (ii. 106) as the 
beginning of the Lord's speech,” and of the other verses elsewhere ?—which 
could easily be met by the counter-question, “What possible motive could 
there have been for their omission from the Vulgate?" Secondly, as regards 
the specific Tystbh verse (ii, 10 =), SCHRADER seems to suggest for its re- 
tention the reasons that ta Arjuna’s questions in Trstubh (ii. 5-8) the Lord 
preferred to reply in the same metre by the added verse. This could have 
been said with some justification of the Tystubh verses xi. 32-34 following 
upon xi. 15-31, or of xi. 47-49 following upon xi. 36-46 ; but in the case be- 
fore us Arjuna’s speech begins with Anustubh (ii. 4) and later breaks into 
Trstubh, and the Lord can be supposed, under an involuntary imitative im- 
pulse, to have done likewise, thus dispensing with the added Tystubh verse 
right at the opening of the Lord's reply. SCHRADER in fact admits that he 
15 not in a position to explain the intrusion into the even tenor of the Anustubh 
verses of the Gild of the occasional Tystubh verse as at viii. 9, ix. 20, xy. 2. 
or xv. 15, which would demand far more cogent reasons than what he seems to 
be in a position to give. Thirdly, as regards the added half-stanzas. ScHRADER 
contents himself by quoting with approval the remark of the commentator 
Rama (p. 49)— 

भारते च तत्र साधंश्ठोकप्रणयित्वाहचासमनेः | 

which is much too general to include or to exclude a given specific case from 
its purview. Lastly, as regards five extra stanzas at iii. 37, which seem un- 
necessarily to lengthen out the Bhagavadgité tirade against Kama and Krodha, 
strangely enough SCHRADER reads therein a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the author of the Poem to throw out a suggestion of the famous Mara-Buddha 
episode, particularly with the help of the tell-tale epithet chidrapreksi. This 
is only on a par with the identification of Duryodhana with the Buddha because 
of the red colour of the chariot-horses, or of ASvatthaman with Buddhism be- 
cause both were chased out of Bharatavarsa, which we used to read in some 
of our early European books. I had imagined that we had outlived the era 
of that kind of scholarship ! 
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9. प्राह next to the omissions, we can safely ignore भ. 19, because the 
same stanza is restored after vi. 9. SCHRADER attempts a feeble justification 
for “ K" omitting ii. 66-67. It is, as far as the commentators (Ca, Cr) are 
concerned, an argument ex silentie, and its weakness is not overcome by point- 
ing out that the commentators, as careful writers, would not have failed to 
explain the words bhavand and bhaveyanti. As a matter of fact they have 
committed graver sins of omission than that, as the sequel will show. But, 
apart from that, let us place the omitted lines in their proper context to see 
if the passage can stand without the omitted lines— 


रामद्रेषवियुकैस्तु विषयानिन्द्रियश्वरन | 
आत्मवश्थैविधेयात्मा प्रसादमधिगच्छति ॥ २.६४ ॥ 
प्रसादे सर्वदुःखानां हानिरस्योपजायते । 

प्रसन्नचेतसो ह्याञु बुद्धिः पर्यवतिष्ठति ॥ २.६५॥ 

[ नात्ति बुद्धिरयुक्तस्य न चायुक्तस्य भावना | 

न चाभावयतः शान्तिरशान्तत्य कुतः सुखम्‌ ॥ २-६६ ॥ 
इन्द्रियाणां हि चरतां यन्मनोऽनुविधीयते | 

तदस्य हरति प्रज्ञां वायुनावमिवाम्भसि ॥ २.६५ ॥ ] 
तस्मादस्य महाबाहो निगृहीतानि सवशः । 
इन्द्रियाणीन्द्रियार्थे भ्यस्तस्य प्रज्ञा प्रतिष्टिता ॥ २.६८ ॥ 


It 1s clear that stanza 66 is a negative statement of the proposition in the 
two preceding stanzas, and conceivably we may do without it, But if stanza 
67 is also omitted, how are we to explain the word “ Tasmdf" at the beginning 
of stanza 68? The argument is 

Enjoying sense-objects with controlled senses leads to mental serenity, 

which gets rid of pleasure-pain and stabilizes the intellect. ii. 64-65 
| Without sense-control there can be no stable intellect, without such in- 
tellect, no concentration, without concentration, no peace and with- 
out peace no bliss. ii, 66. 
Should the mind be enslaved while the senses are busy with sense-objects, 
that (enslaved mind) sweeps away his intellect like the wind a boat 
in the water. ii. 67] 
Therefore, he whose senses are fully restrained from sense-objects, his 
intellect may be said to be stable. ii, 68, 
It seems to me that in the absence of stanzas 66-67, the introductory “ There- 
fore does not get full significance. It amounts to a fact being adduced as 
its own reason. This is however an argument where only a reader reading 
the passage for the first time (which neither SCHRADER nor myself happen 
to be) can be trusted to form an independent opinion. 

10. ‘There is however some objective evidence that can be brought to 
bear on the issue. A Bengali Ms. (5) omits stanzas 59 to 68, both inclu- 
sive. Here evidently the scribe's eye has wandered from the word “ pratis(- 
kita” at the end of stanza 58 to the same word at the end of stanza 68. 
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The ten omitted stanzas were probably written on one side of the folio— 
the numbered side—while the ten preceding stanzas, 49 to 58, were written 
on the unnumbered side, which in sequence comes before the numbered side. 
As the ending line of both the sides of the folio was the identical line : 
इन्दि यागी चियाथंभ्य्तस्य प्रज्ञा प्रतिष्ठिता, 

having copied the unnumbered side from the exemplar, the scribe, through 
an oversight caused by a fortuitous turning over of the folio, failed to copy 
the numbered side and went on to copy the next folio. Now it so happens 
that the ten stanzas omitted by the Bengali Ms. in question are of the nature 
of a mere amplification of an earlier thought and may safely be omitted with- 
out any loss to the argument. In fact the break caused by this omission would 
be less readily felt than the break caused by the omission of the stanzas 66- 
67 in the middle—Next, our Kashmirian Ms. K* omits the whole of stanza 
67 and the first half of stanza 68. Even ScHRADER would not tolerate the 
omission of these three lines since line 6866 cannot stand by itself, Here too the 
reason 18 easy to find. It is again a case of the wandering of the scribe's 
eye from the imitial letters of the 117६ 


—a phenomenon by no means uncommon. In the case of birch-bark Mss. 
an accidental pealing off in the middle of the folio often causes lacuna of 
a few lines which, in subsequent copies, is ordinarily represented by blank 
spaces, while in less careful copies there is a closing up of the lines leading 
to the ignoring of the omitted matter. It may well be that the Ms. used by 
Abhinavagupta or Ramakavi was of this nature. It is worth noting however 
that the Mss. Lb and 5 do both give the full four stanzas ; only, in the 
latter Ms. the order is 68-69-66-67. This should mean that one of the an- 
cestors of our Ms. 5, perceiving the lacuna caused by the closing up of the 
lines, had copied out the missing stanzas 66-67 on the margin, indicating by 
a crow’s foot (kékapada) where the added portion was to be read. A sub- 
sequent copy, from which our Ms. 5 may have been derived, while restoring 
the marginal matter to the body of the text, may have failed to notice the 
kakapada or made the addition at the wrong line-number. All these are 
phenomena quite familiar to users of Mss.; and the rule in all such cases 
is always to find a simpler mechanical reason for omissions and additions, if 
adequate, in preference to the hypothesis of conscious emendations or inter- 
polations, for which motives have to be postulated 

__ IL We next pass on to the consideration of the intrinsic value of the 
` Kashmirian” verietas lectionis. For the reasons already given we should have 
been prepared to consider only the variants given in Appendix 5 as truly Kash. 
minan warlants, and should have liked to hear what ScHRADER had to say 
on the question of their inherent superiority or claim to authenticity. As 
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a matter of fact, however, SCHRADER gives a list of 37 pa@fhabhedas* which, 
in his judgment, should go to prove his thesis concerning the antiquity of 
the Kashmirian Recension, and unfortunately of them only 14 belong to Ap- 
pendix 5. Beyond these 37 cases which SCHRADER specifies, the other two 
hundred and forty-five pathabhedas, (or at any rate a very large number of 
them), on SCHRADER'S own admission, are cases where the Vulgate reading is 
the original reading, the “ Kashmiran” reading being only its accidental cor- 
ruption or emendation. SCHRADER himself has given some twenty examples 
of these last, but it is evident that they could easily be piled up five or six 
times that number. Nevertheless, even in the face of the admitted inferiority 
of so many of the Kashmirian readings, SCHRADER ys to establish the 
priority and authenticity of the “ Kashmirian Recension.” The 37 test cases 
must therefore be very strong cases. Let us now examine them one by one 
on the basis of the arguments set forth on pages 12 to 18 of SCHRADER'S 
booklet. 


~; 7: अस्माकं तु विशिष्टा ये तान्निबोध द्विजोत्तम । 


नि —_ दते 
ह 








नायकान्‌ मम सैन्यस्य FOR नायका मम 

SCHRADER regards n@yakah as wrong syntactically, and it would be 
so if we must make one sentence of padas cd; but pada ८ can well stand 
by itself: “They are the leaders of my army. I mention them to thee 
&c." What ts far more important, the variant has no support outside 
SCHRADER'S sources, = ` 

न त्वर्थकामस्तु गुरूमनिहत्य मुज्ञीय भोगान 
FOR हत्वार्थक्रामांस्तु गरुरूनिहैव... ... 

SCHRADER says that the Vulgate reading orthakdman requires us to supply 
an apt: “ the elders even though influenced by eartka or self-interest.” The par- 
ticle 18 marks the opposition of cd with क and cannot be taken to mean 
afm. Now it will be readily admitted that the Gilad was not composed with 
such minute attention to every particle. Instances are many where words have 
to be supplied to complete sense. For example in 1, 36 cd—Papam evasrayed 
asman hatvaitén dlatdyinah—an api has to be supplied after dtatdyinah. One 
would think that to kill an @tatéyin involved no sin (cp. Atatdyinam dyantam 
hanyad evdvicdrayan : Manu vii, 350f.), but No, Atetéyins though they be, 
killing them would lead to sin alone (eva). Of our four Mss. two, 867, read 
atthakamah the others, HA", follow the Vulgate. The commentator Abhinava- 
gupta has no comment on this word. (So much for his being a careful com- 
mentator, see p. 217 above). The other commentator Rama, according to 
SCHRADER, indirectly supports the reading arfhakdmah. 1 however fail to see 
how his words—Nae punar aham dharmalipsuh tin vyadpadya &c.—can be 
taken to support that reading. 


—ii. 6d : ते नः स्थिताः प्रमुखे धार्तराष्ट्राः FOR तेथ्वस्थिताः... ... 


1. Or 38, by considering vi, 216 and vi. 214 as two cases, 
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SCHRADER gives no reason for his preference. The word nah is not essential 
and can be readily supplied. The letters na and va are easily misread, the 
one for the other. Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what his text 
was. None of our Kashmir Mss. read nah. 


—h. 10: सेनयोरुभयोर्मध्ये सीदमानमिदं वचः FOR विषीदन्तमिदं वचः 


SCHRADER gives no reason for his preference. Sidamanam, in view of i, 20 6, 
is perhaps more forceful (= in a state of distress) than visidantam (= in 
a state of dejection). There is no commentary of Safkaracirya on the pass- 
age—the Bhasya begins only with ii. 1l—and the Vulgate reading, apart from 
Sankara's support, signifies very little. What is to be noted however is that 
the variant is not restricted to Kashmir. Several South Indian and Bengali 
Mss. read sidamanam. 

—ii. llab: अशोच्याननुशोचंस्त्व॑ प्राज्ञवन्नाभिभाषसे । FOR 
अशोच्यानन्वगोचंस्तवं धरज्ञावादांश्च भाषसे । 

This is the great passage for SCHRADER and presumably the best argument 
in his armoury, So it is no doubt very unfortunate for his case that the read- 
ing finds absolutely no support outside SCHRADER's sources; and there too Abhi- 
Navagupta gives him no support at all. SPEYER in 1902 (ZDMG, LVI, 123- 
29), and SCHRADER now after him, object to the Vulgate reading on the follow- 
Ing grounds : (i) Arjuna’s words hitherto showed no नवात, no utterance of 
any profound truth. That one goes to Hell by committing sin and that the 
manes fall down if no pindas are offered to them are articles of belief familiar 
to the man on the street. (ii) The compound prajfid-vadah cannot be dissolved 
as prepidyalh एव्व (unless Prajiia = Goddess of Learning), but as prajnd.- 
tmakah vadah, words containing wisdom, or, with Ramainuja, prajidnimittah 
vadéh, words resulting from wisdom, and such a Madhyamapadalopi Samésa 
is always a questionable procedure. In compounds like Sdstra-vada, Sruti- 
smyli-vada, Itthasa-vdéda, Sdmkhya-Veddnta-vada ट, which BOHTLINGK 
cited against अशा (ZDMG, LVI, 209), the first member of the compound 
15 more or less a Proper Noun, and so it would be even in compounds. like 
apauruseyavada, avaccheda-vada and the like, to be understood as “the so- 
called view about the Vedas having no human author,” &c. (ie, apauTuse- 
vatvavisayakavada). Finally (iii) Krsna really wants to say that the words 
of Arjuna are not words of wisdom, but of folly. Why should not the Lord 
have said so directly ? Why should he have this recourse to irony ? — The argu- 
ments are not very difficult to meet. Throughout his speech Arjuna, in any 
case, poses an attitude of superior wisdom, as when he says, 1. J8f.—Yadyapy 
ele na pasyonti,..... Katham na jieyam asma@bhik &e.: The foolish Kay- 
ravas May go wrong, but how can we be pardoned if we do the same? Such 
an attitude deserves an ironical ff. SPEYER’S and ScHRADER’s prejudice 
against a Madhyamapadalopi Samsa is not shared by Indian Grammarians : 
निष्पक्व can therefore mean words indicative of, or calculated to exhibit, 
your “ wisdom”, such as you understand it to be. 
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—ii. 12 न ह्येवाहं जातु नासं न लं नामी जनाधिपा:। 
न चैव न भविष्यामः af वयमितः परम्‌ ॥ FOR 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The last two variants, ami 
and tak for ime and etah, are supported by no authorities outside SCHRADER'S 
There is, 35 a matter of fact, much loose use of pronouns and particles in 
the Epic. 

—ii. 21d: कथं स पुरुषः पार्थं हन्यते हन्ति वा कथम्‌ । FOR 
.- पार्थं के घातयति हन्ति कम्‌ । 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The variant has no support 
beyond our Ms. 5, and it appears to have been influenced by ii. 19 d—ndyam 
hanti na hanyate. Having established the proposition that A cannot kill 
B and B kill A, use both are the Eternal Self, it would be suffi- 
cient, during the further amplification of the argument, to limit the argument 
to one of the two alternatives. The word ghateyalt of the Vulgate introduces 
the additional argument that the self cannot kill even mediately. 

—ii. 35८ : एषां च त्वं बहुमतो भूत्वा यास्यसि लाघवम्‌ । 70४ 
येषां च त्वै, - ~. . .. . त 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. This is nothing more, when 
Mss. are copied to dictation, but an ordinary case of defective hearing or 
defective pronunciation. The inability to differentiate ye from ¢ is peculiar 

गार peoples’ articulation. Thus we at times hear even educated persons 
pronounce the English word “ yes” as “ées" and there ts actually a magazine 
entitled “ Yekantin ” instead of “ Ekantin". The present “ Kashmirian ™ read- 
ing is supported only by our Mss. H, (5१, G*—the last two hailing from South 
India. There is nothing intrinsically Kashmiriam about the reading. 
=. 00७: यत्‌ तस्यापि हि कौन्तेय पुरुषस्य विपक्चित:। पण 

यत्ततो ह्यपि. 


SCHRADER is not very positive here. He suggests that this stanza may be 
better understood as giving the reason (yal=yasmat) for the statement in 
the following stanza— 

तानि सर्वाणि संयम्य युक्त आसीत मत्वरः | 
It is however obvious that the variant primarily owes its existence to an at- 
tempt to improve the bad grammar (yalalah for yatamdnasya) of the original 
Under the circumstances the lectio difficilior, if adequately supported by Mss., 
—as is the case here—has to be given the preference. Further, a deficiency in 
sense is felt by the omission of the word yatatak, and Abhinavagupta takes 
it upon himself to supply it by paraphrasing fesya by seyatnasydpi, mokse 
preyatamanasyép. Does this mean that Abhinavagupta, while giving and ex- 
plaining the “ Kashmirian”™ reading, was aware of the existence of the Vul- 
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gate reading? It would be a curious commentary on SCHRADER'S main thesis 
if this were so! 


aii, 2४: _ व्यामिश्नेणेव वाक्येन बुद्धि मोहयसीव मे FOR 
व्यामिश्रेणेव वाक्येन 


The reading is not peculiar to Kashmir. It is given by 43 of our Mes. be- 
sides SCHRADER'’S sources, and I have unhesitatingly accepted it for the Cri- 
tical Edition. Sankara in his Bhésya argues for the need of an ive both after 
vydmisrena and after mohayasi, Ramanuja reads Vydnusrenaiva, The case 
15 useless for proving SCHRADER’s thesis. 


—ili. 230, ८: यदि हाह न वर्तय जातु कर्मण्यतन्द्रितः | 
मम वर्त्मनुवर्तेरन्‌ मनुष्याः पार्थं aaa: ॥ FOR 


SCHRADER gives no grounds for his preference. The first variant is sup- 
ported by our Mss. 5 and F only, the last by not even a single manuscript. 
Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what he read. The second line of ii. 
23—Mama vartma &c.—recurs as the second line of iv, 11. The Present Tense 
anuvartante 15 in place at iv. 11 ; at ii. 23, following the Potential varteya (m) 
in the protasis, one expects the Potential: and the “ Kashmirian” reading 
supplies it. With the Present-Tense Vulgate reading in iii. 23, and in view 
of the fact that the anuvartena at iv. 11 has a different connotation from the 
cnucatiana at 111. 23, GARBE,! following BOHTLINGK, regarded iv. 11 as the 
pattern and iii. 23 as the copy: in other words, iii, 23 as a later interpolation. 
It must be said that the change from the Present वावा {क्रा to the Poten 
tial anuverteran as well as, in the first half. the change from the abnormal 
Parasmaipada varteyam to the normal Atmanepada varleya, is an easily sug- 
gested emendation of the original defective forms. Scribes and students would 
change consciously the incorrect into the correct and not the correct into the 
incorrect, which last, accordingly, has to be presumed as the original reading. 


--४. 318: मुच्यन्ते स्वंकिल्विपैः ror मुच्यन्ते तेऽपि कर्मभिः | 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. Only one of our Mgs., and 
that a southern one (570), gives this variant. Abhinavagupta also is silent. Since 
karmépi occurs in the immediately preceding stanza iii, Sa—Mayi sarvayi 
karmani &c.—it is release from the karmens that must be stated in iii, 31d, 
following the Vulgate. To me this seems to be a case of copying from memory. 
The moment the word mucyante was copied down, the scribe scems to have 
been put in mind of the words mucyante sarvakilbisaih (iii, 139) that he 
had copied down a few moments ago, and straightway wrote the latter word 
down. Such cases are by no means rare. In any Case, on the evidence of the 
Mss., this cannot be a “ Kashmirian ” Variant, 
= अ eee का 

1, Bhagavadgité, 2nd edition, 9. 168, 
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—iii. 384: यथोल्बेणावृत्तो गर्भस्तथा तेनायमाच्रतः । FOR 
vee canons -** तेनेदमावृतम्‌ | 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. Ayam can refer to the purusa 
of stanza 36. Is it the pirusa as a whole that is overspread by kama-krodha 
or is it only the better part of him? In iti. 39e—Avytam jidnam elena—we 
are distinctly told what the Vulgate idam in stanza 38 is meant to refer to. 
The variant is not supported by any of our Mss. 

—iv. 18d: स बुद्धिमान्‌ मनुध्येषु स चोक्तः कतस्नकरमकृत्‌ । FOR 

SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. Since the upakrama of the 
Chapter is with Yoga—/mari Vivasvate Yogam........ Yogah proktak purda- 
fanah (iv. 1-3)—as also its upasarithdra—Yogam atistha Bharata (42) —there 
should be nothing unusual in the introduction of Yoga (implied by yukleh) 
in the middle. Ukteh is flat : yuktah conveys richer meaning. Only 5 reads 
ukiah. 

-४ 310 : TTA ATH विन्दत्यात्मनि यः सुखम्‌ । 
स॒ ब्रह्मयोगयुक्तात्मा FOR ,.. ..-यत्‌ सुखम्‌ | 


The relative yah in the variant goes with sek in the next line most natural- 
ly. With the Vulgate reading we have not only to supply yak to go with sah, 
but to supply also tet to correspond with yal and expand the sentence—(yah) 
asktdimd yat @tmani sukham (asli tat) vindati, sah...sukham.. .asnute. 
This is no doubt a very roundabout way. SCHRADER explains that the original 
yak was changed into yal by case-attraction with the following word swkham. 
Now the phenomenon of case-attraction is no doubt very familiar from the 
Reveda downwards ; at the same time that peculiar, archaic—almost stylish 
—use of the relative as in Rv x. 90. 8— 

वश्रस्ताश्चक्र वायव्यानारण्यान ग्राम्याश्व ये । 

where we have to expand the last clause into ye grdmydah (senfi lan), 15 also 
quite wide-spread in earlier writing. Such a roundabout construction is useful 
in focussing attention. To say, “who obtains the bliss within, he obtains 
the bliss imperishable” is less forceful than, “the bliss that is within one’s 
self, (who) obtains (thef), he obtains the bliss imperishable.” But, apart 
from the above consideration, we have to point out that the simplification of 
syntax by reading yah is not peculiar to Kashmirian Mss. Nine other Mss. 
give it, of which at least five come from the South. Thus the case loses all 
probative value for SCHRADER's thesis. 


—vi. 7b: जितात्मन: प्रशान्तत्य परात्मसु समा मतिः = FOR 
«००००० *««« «परमात्मा समाहित: | 


Understanding peramdtmd = Highest Self leads to difficulty, because the 
context evidently demands the individual self. It is true that xiii. 22 distinctly 
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says that peramdtma is used as a synonym for jivétmd, but this may amount 
to “ Sthifasya gatis cintaniya,” Another way out is to read param dima as 
two separate words: cp. xii. 31—paramdtmdyem avyayah Sarirastho' pi. 
The ultimate view of the Advaitic interpreters of the (नत makes no difference 
between the individual and the supreme self, and commentators from Sankara 
downwards find little difficulty in explaining things away. (The commen- 
tators can always be trusted to do that.) The “ Kashmirian” variant is sup- 
ported only by our Ms. 5. 

There is however an interesting problem connected with this variant. 
The commentator Jayatirtha tells us that the reading pardfmasu samd matih 
was a deliberate emendation due to the ingenuity of one Bhaskara. He says - 

अन्न भास्करोऽन्वयमपद्यन “ परमात्मा समाहितः ” इति संप्रदायागतं पाठं विद्य, 
' परात्मसु समा मतिः ` इति पाठान्तरं प्रकल्प्य, समा मतिः इति तु आवत्य, ( ज्ञीतोष्णसुख- 
दुःखेष्विति )सप्तम्याः अन्वयमुक्त्वा, पूरवपाठेडन्वयाभावं इत्यवादीत्‌ | 
Guj. Press Ed., 1938, p. 539 
Now there is a Bhaskara of the Saiva school who is a Kashmirian prede- 
cessor of Abhinavagupta. There is another Bhaskara of the Bhedabheda school 
and a very early opponent of Safkaracdya. Jayatirtha is probably referring 
to the latter. In any case we have no reason to doubt such a clear and ex- 
plicit statement of his. The commentary of a Bhaskara—probably the same 
person to whom Jayatirtha refers—is mentioned in the Tat peryacendrika on 
Ramanuja’s Gildbhasya at iii. 42, xiii. 3, and xviii. 66. It is also very unlikely 
that two mgenuous persons could have chanced upon the same emendation. 
Since Abhinavagupta knows the emendation and explains it, he must, be a 
5 or of Bhaskara, knowing and utilising his words. As a matter of fact, 
in the course of his commentary on xviii. 2, Abhinava says— 
अत्र चाध्याये यदवशिष्टमवलमनं वक्तव्यमस्ति तत्पाक्तनरेव तत्रभव्धटमास्करादिभि 
This shows that Abhinava based his commentary on that of Bhaskara, and 
he would therefore, in the normal course of things, accept the latter’s textual 
emendation without demur. Now the main burden of the writings of this 
Bhaskara is a bitter criticism of Sankara’s Mayavada. It is therefore very 
unlikely that Abhinavagupta was unacquainted with the works of Sankara! 
It is also interesting to note that ScHRADER admits that “in this one case 
(vi. 70) Abhinavagupta too appears to have known both readings. ... There 
seems to have been early dispute on this stanza Even assuming then, 
for the sake of argument, that this Bhaskara is some earlier writer, it can 
still be maintained that (i) Sankara who cites and refutes several earlier 
and opposing interpreters of the Bhagavadgitd could have passed such 








= 





1, Abhinavagupta quotes views of earlier commentators in about a dozen 
places, His references afud iii. 14, iv. 24, v. 35, vi. £5, vil. 11 and xiv. 14 may 
very possibly be to Sankara. In two or three of these passages there is even verbal 
agreement, 
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an important and disputed issue in silence ; and (ii) that the Vulgate reading 
which occasioned the controversy must be taken to be the original reading 
—vi. 160, ८: योगोऽस्ति नैबात्यशतो, . .. -नातिजागरतोऽ न । FOR 

नात्यश्नतस्तु योगोऽस्ति... . जाग्रतो नैव चान । 

Here it is true that the “ Kashmirian” variants are incorrect, or at | 
archaic, and have in that regard a claim for being considered as original read- 
ings. Only they have no support except from our Ms. $, which however gives 
the second variant slightly differently. A lectio difficilior, before it can receive 
full credit on that account, must have sufficient Ms. support. Else, every 
chance error of a modern copyist will have to be raised to that status. 


—vi. 219, 4 : सुलमात्यन्तिक यत्र. ......  -वेत्ति यत्र... ... ... ---स्थित 
श्यवति तत्वतः | FOR ... .... , यत्तत्‌. . चलति. . . 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. I assume that he wants to 
take padas @bc as constituting one relative clause. If so, we do not want 
the word yatra twice. A special kind of sukhe is here intended, and we are 
told that even that remains unperceived in samadhi. So the yat-lal clause 
would be preferable. Cp. p. 223 above. The variant in the last pada is not 
supported by even a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta too is silent. 

—vi. 28ed | सखेन ब्रद्यसंयोगमत्यन्तमधिगच्छति । FOR 








variant, and even Abhinavagupta gives no clear indication. The Vulgate read- 
ing is more technically worded, and it is not a new technicality either. It 
may well be doubted whether any philosopher would say—Brahmasemyogam 
odhigacchati, unless sariyogam = yogam. 

-- ४1. ofa: अयतः धद्धयोपेतों.... -.. : ... FOR अयतिः श्रद्धयोपेतो. . श्र कः का का कु चः ब्रा जि! के की 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not support- 
ed by a single Ms. Even ScHRADER's sources are not unanimous, and Abhi- 
navagupta is made to confirm by a conjectural emendation. The Nirnaya 
Sagara Edition of 1936, which has undergone thorough revision in the light 
of SCHRADER'S thesis, not bear out SCHRADER'S conjecture. 

—vii, 186: ज्ञानी त्वात्मैव मे मतः FOR .. . मे मत्तम्‌ । 

SCHLEGEL long ago had conjectured that the original must have been matak 
to agree with jfidmi, and this conjecture was accepted by BOHTLINGE. 
SCHRADER reports that this conjecture of the European scholars is confirmed 
by his “Kashmir Recension". I am not however sure that Abhinavagupta 
read matah. Nevertheless the emendation was so obvious that our Mss. 
SAA'B*M* record it. The fact however that several good Mss. do not do so, 
and the circumstance that the commentators prefer to explain the passage 
in a slightly roundabout construction—which in itself is not very rare—would 
go to establish the authenticity of the current reading 
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MH 110: सदयुगपरवन्तमहये अह्यणो विदुः | 
तेऽ्टोरात्रविदो जनाः ॥ FOR यत्‌ 


SCHRADER explains the Vulgate yat as a phenomenon of case-attraction: 
sec above under v. 21. Our Mss. SK1 alone read ye. The others follow the Vul- 
gate. Here a particular kind of day is intended, and the periphrastic con- 





struction yat.......tat serves to direct attention to it. 
—x, 4260 बहुनोक्तेन कि ज्ञानेन तवाजुन । FOR 


कह छा का का .बहुनँतन क्रि जातन, ... ऋ = का का का हः का ee का 

SCHRADER'S sources are not here unanimous, and he gives no reasons for 
his preference. Abhinavagupta reads elena, and the text preceding the Cr 
reads fiidlena. Of our Mss. only D"G (which are not connected with Kashmi- 
rian text-tradition) read wktena, while jiianena for jiidtena is given by 18 
Mss. This is to be explained as due to the usual confusion between na and fa. 
The case has no probative value for SCHRADER’s thesis. 

—xi. Sa: नतु at शक्यसे 2a ( Vulgate ) 

On this SCHRADER observes: The original seems to have had neither 
sakyase (Vulgate), nor s¢kyasi (+ ६"), but Saksyase, which is the reading 
preserved in Raménuja’s school. Be the case as it may, it proves nothing 
for SCHRADER'S thesis. 

—xi. 40d: सर्वं संन्याप्रोषि ततोऽसि स्व॑ः | FOR 
सर्व समाप्नोषि... ... ... ... 


ae 


The so-called Kashmirian variant is not supported by Abhinavagupta and 
is not recorded by any of our Mss. It does disturb the metre slightly, and it 
is Strange to find SCHRADER arguing that because the Vulgate reading samap- 
nosi, in the only meaning it can have here, viz. semyag vydpmosi (so all com- 
mentators), is entirely unsupported, therefore it js almost certainly cormipted 
from semvydpmosi (“K"). If semapmosi be an unusual use, then that must 
have been the original word, while the variant ऽवा कतं would seem to 
be of the nature of an interlinear gloss ousting the real text. 

xl. 4:0: पितापि स्ेकस्य चराचरस्य त्वमस्य विश्वस्य गुर्तरीयान । FoR 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. None of our Mes. supports 
the variant and Abhinavagupta is also silent. No noun is really wanted to go 
with asya because there is already lokasya in the first pada. Visvasya seems 
to be an interlinear gloss for asya, which has ousted [77% ca. 


he 444; पितेव पुत्रस्य सखेव सख्युः प्रियः प्रियत्याईसि देव सोम | 


ie — == 


४0४, ...... . .. . .प्रिय: प्रियायाहसि, . .... ... . 





Of ScHRADER's sources Abhinavagupta is silent, and only our Ms. 5 agrees 
with the variant. It seems to me that, immediately following upon the pair 
sakheva sakhyuh, we must have a different pair, and that can only be lover 
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and lady-love. The Kashmirian variant is too facile an emendation calculated 
to obviate the double Sarhdhi priyéydh + arhast = priyayd + arhast = priya 
ydrhest. Instances of such double Sarhdhis are not rare in the older parts 
of the Epic. Hence we cannot accept SCHRADER'’S view that the Vulgate is 
a corruption of the Kashmirian reading 
“अं, 4d:  ऋषिभिहुधा गीतं छन्दोभिर्‌ 
AGATA, . .. विनिधितम्‌ ॥ FOR 

,,. विनिधितः । 

SCHRADER here endorses BOHTLINGK’S earlier objection that we cannot con- 
strue Brahmasilrapadaih with gilam because while chhendarisi could be sung, 
the Brahmasiiras could not be. I was under the impression that the mean- 
ing of the root ger as the formal enunciation of a truth, apart from its prose 
or verse character, was already accepted by scholars. Cp. Méaafi-Mddhava, 
Act 11, Kamandaki's speech immediately preceding Stanza 3 
Surprising also is SCHRADER’S construing of stanzas 3 and 4 as one long sen- 
tence : Tal ksetram: yal........ sa ca yak .. fa@t........7gibhir gitam, 
Brahmasitrapadaih........viniscitam. SCHRADER evidently has lost sight of 
the intervening fat samdsena me frnu (xiii. 3d), which leaves no tet for 
being connected with gifam and vinigcitam. The commentator Abhinavagupta 
who 1s certified to be a careful commentator (cp. p. 217 above), has no com- 
mentary on the stanza and gives us no indication about his reading. The 
remaining sources of SCHRADER are confirmed only by our Ms. 5. In the 
Vulgate reading it is easy to see that hetumadbhih and vinifcitaih contrast 
with bahudhd and prthak. 
ऋणा. 30 अद्रोहो नाभिमानिता FoR नातिमानिता । 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The word used in xvi. 3d 
and xvi. 46 should naturally be the same. Abhinavagupta has no comment 
on the word in both places. Sankara explains the word in the earlier pass- 
age as—alyarfham manah &c., and in the later passage he refers to his earlier 
explanation by the word pirvokfa. Sankara thus read afimana in both 
places, and here he 15 supported by 18 Mss. mostly Grantha and Malayalam 
but including also Mss. A* and E which show traces of Northern (Kashmi- 
rian) influence. The reading abhimaniia (xvi. 3) is supported by Mss. 
एग, which, except the last, are not very reliable. For the Critical 
Edition, in both places, I have accepted atimana. 

—xvi. 8: अरिचित्कमदैतुकम्‌ FoR किमन्यत्कामदैतुकम्‌ । 

SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The reading चातव is 
supported only by Mss. HK’, while ahetukem is given by Mss. K7DHG4G°G«. 
For the same word ahe(hai)tukum cp. xviii. 22b. Both forms be, and 
have been, explained. The variant akincitkam is, on the face of it, an attempt 
to simplify and can be legitimately suspected of being a later emendation. 
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का का बाय Fe का क  अद्युभान्‌, patio tits का क. 





SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The variant asubhdsu is sup- 
ported only by Mss. HK". Abhinavagupta is silent. The Vulgate agubhan 
is widely supported. It is in a case like this that the hypothesis of case- 
attraction can be legitimately evoked to explain how the variant agubhdsu 
has cropped up. 


—xvu. 13a: 


FOR कर = # का को हे ॐ का छू ***अखष्ानं 


SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not supported 
by even a single Ms, outside SCHRADER's sources, while Abhinavagupta in any 
case seems to go with the Vulgate. The commentator Raima explains : 

Hae पाक्रादिविरदाद्विरसमन्नादि यत्र, 
deriving the word from myj to clean or purify. In a “‘Tamasa sacrifice, 
the text tells us, there is absence of widhi, absence of mantra, absence of 
daksina and absence of Sraddha ; not imperfect vidhi, improperly uttered man 
fra, inadequate daksing and halting sraddhé. Parity would require that the 
anne 7 such a sacrifice be totally absent. That is the Vulgate sense. 
—xvii. 23८; ॐ तत्सदिति निर्देशो ब्रह्मणस्‌... ... ... ...। 

बरह्मणा तेन Bera War, ॥ FOR 

ब्राद्मणास्तेन 

Abhinavagupta does not seem to support the “Kashmirian” variant, and of 
our Mss. only K* gives a dubious support. It actually reads brahmands tena. 
As Brahman already occurs in the immediately preceding pada, it was not 
quite necessary to repeat the word, The pronoun fenea would tell indubitably 
what it stood for. What is more important, the Vedas and Yajiias cannot 
by themselves complete the round of creation unless there are the agents to 
recite and to perform them. Cp. St. 24cd— 

प्रवर्तेन्ते विधानोक्ताः सततं ब्रह्मवादिनाम्‌ , 
where the agents are distinctly mentioned. We cannot therefore be justified 
in concluding with ScHRADER that the reading brahmandh “is obviously 
wrong.” The word need not signify the caste but can mean more or less 
the same as the Brahmavddins referred to in the very next stanza. 
आया, 264: सच्छद्ः पार्थं गीयते FOR ......... ...युज्यते | 

SCHRADER gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not sup- 
ported by a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta is silent. 

xviii. 84: दुःखमित्येव यः कर्म श्र ~ यत्‌ कर्म 

As in ४. 21 and viii, 17, SCHRADER explains the Vulgate reading as due to 
case-attraction. The Kashmirian variant is not however supported by any of 
our Mss., and Abhinavagupta is also silent. In view of the lack of Mss. support 
we cannot make too much of the phenomenon of case-attraction. The variant 
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yah, which has no Ms. backing behind it, can more legitimately be explained 
as due to case-attraction for 504 in the next line. Compare also the analogous 
passage xviii. 9. The variant simplifies the syntax, and that by itself would 
normally prove its unoriginality 

—xviii. 50b: सिद्धि श्राप्तो यथा बह्म प्रात्नोति तनिबोध मे | FOR 


se ces FE दमभे 


cece eee TS ब्रह्म तथाप्रोति निबोध में । 


SCHRADER observes : “ The position of 1156 (belonging to ntbodha me) in 
this éloka is simply impossible. The author of the Gifa@ was not so bad a 
poet as to be accredited with such a monstrosity.” On the point at issue a 
reference may be suggested to Prof. V. K. RAJWADE'’S paper on “ The Bha- 
gavadgita from grammatical and literary points of view” in the R. 6. Bhan- 
carkar Commemoration Vol., 9. 325ff. In the Kashmirian variant the metre 
is somewhat limping. It has no support from any of our Mss, and 
of SCHRADER'S sources Abhinavagupta is silent. Cases of difficult syntax like 
the one before us have to be regarded as original, unless there is some very 
simple and at the same time very brilliant way out, which does not seem 
to be the case here, 


—xvili, 78d: तत्र श्रीर्विजयो भूतिर्शुवा इति मतिर्मम । FoR 
धरुवा नीतिर्मतिर्मम । 


Unfortunately not a single Ms. used by us supports this variant. SCHRADER 
himself admits that the omission of iff in the Vulgate need not be regarded as 
a very serious blemish. In favour of that reading we can also say this that 
it 15 In the fitness of things that the Bhagavadgita, which essayed to teach cor- 
rect nift to Arjuna in every case of harydkaryasamdeha, should end with that 
Important word. It need not be put down a5 a mere attempt to find an- 
other two-syllabic feminine word to rhyme with अप्रा and ऋष्य. 

12. Thus far we have considered every one of the thirty-seven cases 
ings. Unfortunately more than half the number he has left to speak for them- 
selyes without offering any defence. Not one of them however, including those 
that have recetved the benefit of ScHRADER's defence, is entitled to that claim 
except 111. 2, where the reading is authentic and superior, but not peculiar to 
Kashmirian text-tradition. The Kashmir reading, according to the recognised 
laws of textual criticism, can unhesitatingly be pronounced later than the 
Vulgate or Sankara reading, not only in the cases admitted by SCHRADER 
himself, but m almost every one of the other cases, 

13. We may once more refer to the variant in vi. 7 where, by SCHRADER'Ss 
own admission, Abhinavagupta seems to show knowledge of a textual emen 
dation introduced by Bhaskara, an early successor and opponent of Sanhkari- 
carya. This materially weakens the case for SCHRADER’s thesis. One addi 
tional passage may here be taken up at this stage. In # 5— 


यत्‌ सांख्यैः प्राप्यते स्थानं तद्योगैरपि गम्यते । 
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it is well known that Sankara introduces in his Bhésya a long discussion cal- 
culated to discountenance the parity between Sarkhya and Yoga as regards 
their ultimate goal, which is so unambiguously asserted in that stanza. To 
quote the Bhasya : 


यत्सांख्वैज्ञाननिरें: संन्यासिभिः स्थानं मोक्षाल्यं प्राप्यते, तथोगैरपि परमार्थज्ञान- 
सेन्यासम्राप्तिद्वारा गम्यते । 


It is as if one were to say : “B.A. and Matriculation are one. B.A. can be- 
come M.A. and so too the Matriculate. Only the Matriculate must be B.A. 
first.” Sankara is here evidently unable to understand the passage in a direct 
and straightforward manner. Now Sankara in his Bhdésya has mentioned a 
few variant readings : occasionally (e. g. under xi. 41, xviii. 54) even “ Kash- 
mirian” variants. If therefore there had been current a variant like the 





तथोगैरनु गम्यते FOR तद्योगैरपि गम्यते 


Sankara would certainly have jumped at it, because that is just what Sai 
kara wants the passage to say, but what it cannot honestly Say, reading apt 
(= also) for enu-(= in due course or subsequently). “Does not this prove 
that the Kashmirian reading was unknown to Safkara ? "—SCHRADER may ask 
We reply ; “ Unknown", Yes ; but that does not mean “ earlier". For, when 
it is claimed that the Kashmirian जद is the authentic Gita. it certainly 
cannot have been meant that the knowledge of this authentic text was limited 
to Kashmir, The Gité certainly was not unknown outside Kashmir. In 
sankara’s days—before he wrote the Gitébhdsya—there must have been cur- 
rent a form of the Poem approximating the “ authentic ” (मत, which became 
fixed and standardized only after the Bhdsya. If the variant am gamyate 
had therefore been existing before Sankara, he certainly would have adopted 
that, or at any rate mentioned it. His not having done so would go to almost 
prove that anu gamyate is a post-Sankara emendation, suggested by some par- 
tisan of the चत्ताय who did not like the very great four de ferce that Sankara 
was compelled to have recourse to in his Bhdsya@ on the passage, The लाला 
dator might accordingly have been a post-Sarikara predecessor of Abhinava- 
gupta. I do not however wish to stretch this point too far. 

14, At the end of this rather detailed and elaborate survey of SCHRADER's 
thesis we may briefly sum up the results arrived at as follows. If by recen 
sion is to be meant merely a version long current and recognised as authori- 
tative in a given province, then the existence of such a recension of the Bha- 
gavad-gild as being current in Kashmir we are not interested in denying ; only 
we are unable to accept the view that the Recension was current Prior to 
the 8th century of the Christian era, or that it is more authentic than the 
recension known to Sankara. For this no sufficient proofs have been adduced 
by ScHRADER. In the first place the verietas lectionis supposed to be peculiar 
to Kashmir are not as many as SCHRADER has recorded. A. large number of 
his cases are merely solitary variations of individual Mss., while quite a few 
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of the others are not peculiar to Kashmir, and have no probative value in 
establishing a “ Kashmirian recension". About a little over thirty per cent 
of the cases adduced can be regarded as Kashmirian Pdafthabhedas of the Gild 
but intrinsically they can almost all be proved to be secondary and posterior 
to the text of the Poem as known to Sankaracirya. In two or three cases 
particularly, positive grounds can be put forth for such a conclusion, while 
in the case of the others the conclusion rests on probability as grounded 
upon the recognised canons of textual criticism. What applies to the vari- 
ants also holds good of the “ Kashmirian™ additions and omissions: and 
it 15 to be particularly noted that the thirty-odd test cases on which SCHRADER 
has thrown the brunt of his proof have, upon actual investigation, refused 
to sustain SCHRADER'S contention, We can accordingly conclude that, except 
for about a dozen minor variants, the form of the Bhagavadgifé as preserved 
in the Bhdsya of Sankaracdrya is still the earliest and the most authentic form 
of the Poem that we can reach on the basis of the available manuscript evi- 
dence. 

15. Where we had to carefully sift the evidence of some sixty Mss. on 
nearly 400 passages it is inevitable that, in spite of the care taken to avoid 
them, a few mistakes of omission or commission have crept into this paper. 
These can be readily corrected if kindly pointed out. It is hoped however that 
these will not affect the main conclusion which is an unhesitating pronounce- 
ment against the claim to authenticity of the “ Kashmirian recension™ of the 
Bhegavadgité, and against its priority to the Bhaésy@ of Sankara in the eighth 
century. 

Om Tat sat: Brahmaérpanam asiu. 


Gitajayanti : 3-12-38). S. K. BELVALKAR 
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APPENDIX 1: Cases where the “ Kashmirian” Variants are 
not supported by even a single Ms 
(With two Supplements ) 







































11 Kashmirian variant Vulgate reading Remarks 
1, 1 | sarvaksatrasamagame samaveta yuyutsavah “ 
i. 7|nayakan mama sainyasya | nayaka mama.....-... See p. 219 
i. 29 | sarvagatrani = a 
ii 61 nah sthitah ite “vasthitah See p. 220 
i, 8 yah Enkam ucchosanam yac chokam...... 
ii, 11 | Aéocyan anuSocans tvam ASocyan anvaSocas tvam | See p. 220 
|” prajfiavan nabbibhasase prajiavadané ca bhisase 
janadhi neme janadhipih See p. 221 
atah param do 
dhruvo mytyuh 
| एद tvam Socitum arhasi 
Nehabhikramanaso'sti 
| pratyavayo na vidyate 
ii. | Traigunyavisaya Vedah 
॥1. Janmabandha कर्क 
iii. 1 kaman Istan bhogiin hi 
प, 23|Mama vartminuvarteran | Mama vartmanuvartante | p. 222 
ii. 28 | Guna gunarthe vartante Gund gunesu vartante 
iii, 32|vinastan viddhy acetasah | viddhi nastin acetasah 
iii, 36 | Anicchamano "pi balad Anicchann api Varsneya 
akramyeva niyoyjitah Wale ००१७ 
iii, 38) tatha tendyam avrtah tatha tenedam avrtam | 
ii. 39/|duspuraninalena ca duspurenanalena ca K. disturbs 
| metre 
iv. 1|Evam Vivasvate yogam Imam Vivasvate yogam 
iv. 2|Evam paramparakhyatam |Evam paramparapraptam 
iv. 10 | manmaya madvyapasrayah |manmaya mam upaéritah 
iv. 14 | 78 me kamah phalesv api | na me phale sprha 
iv. 25|yoginah samupasate yoginah paryupasate 
1४. 42|\cchittvaivam saméayam cchittvainam saméayam 
vy. 11\sahgam tyaktvatmasiddha tyaktvittma4uddha Suddhi = 
ye ye search 
४५, 22|samsargajah sarmsparSajah 


28 | Vigatecchabhayadveso Vigatecchabhayakrodho 
vi. 15 nanyamanasah | yogi niyataminasah 
vi. 20 | yogasevanat ya 
vi, 28|Sukhena brahmasamyogam | Sukhena toch ica See p. 225 





atyantam adhigacchati atyantam sukham aSnute 
vi. 29 | Pasyati yogayuktatma [ksate yogayuktatma Metre? 
vi. 37 | Ayatah Sraddhayopeto Ayatih See p. 225 
vi. 42 | jayate dhimatam kul kule bhavati dhimatam 


vi, 46 | jianibhyas ca jianibhyo "pi 
vii. 1)yogarn yufijan madaSritah | yogam yuiljan madaSrayah 
6|pralayah prabhavas tatha | prabhavah pralayas tatha | Order? 
vii, 11 | Balam balavatim caham | Balam balavatam asmi 

vil. 12) Matta eveha Matta eveti 

2 | Prayanakale "pi katham Prayanakale ca katham 


5 
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| 
sy ae | [अजाया variant Vulgate reading | Remarks 
| ee = 
vill, 20 | vyaktavyaktah vyakto 'vyaktat 
vill, 26) Amayor yaty anavrttim Ekaya yaty anavrttim 
ekayavartate "nyaya anyaydvartate punah 
ix. 11|mamAvyayam anuttamam | mama bhitamaheSvaram Influence 
3 | of wil. 24 
ix. 12 | Asurim raksasim caiva Raksasim isurim caiva | 
ix. | yatamana पापीयान yatantas ca पपकत | To mend 
grammar 
ix. 22) Ananyi$ ca virakta mim | Ananyaé.cintayanto mim 
x. 8 Ayam sarvasya prabhava | Aham sarvasya prabhavo 
tah sarvam pravartate | mattah sarvam pravartat 
x. 14 | yan me vadasi KeSava yan mam vadasi KeSava 
x. 14) vidur deva maharsayah vidur deva na dainavah 
x. 106 | vibhutir itmanah Subhah (divyd hy atmavibhutayah 
x, 17 tvam aham paricintayan tvim sada paricintayan 
x. 24+ | Senanyam apy aham Sendninam aham To mend 
grammar 


25 giram apy ekam aksaram 
39 tad bijam aham Arjuna 


-gopta 
i. 34 | tathinyan api virayodhan 


. 43 | asya vidvasya gurur 
| avyaktam mam upasate 

५ | sarvatravyaktacetasam 
12 | tyagac chantir niramtara 
16 | Sarvarambhaphalatyagi 
11 | adbyatmajfiananisthatvam 
17 | hrdi sarvasya vestitam 
22 Upadesta ‘numanta ca 

३] | Anaditvan nirmalatvat 


(vena 
» 23 | yo‘ 735 tisthati 
+ ॥ [१५४ 






2 | [वना yasya sakhah 
4 | Tatah param tat padam 
च | yasmin gate na nivartanti 
5| Adhyatmanisthah 
है Grhitva tim 
15 | Vedantakrd Vedakrd eva 
xv. 20) maya proktam tavanagha 
जप. 


" “Nitya” used in the older sense: Cp, “ Indriyanityam vacanam 
{ Attempt to improve grammar, Cp, Sasikar 


38 | vedyam paramam ca dhima vedyam ca parain 


= 18 Urddhvam gacchanti sat 





giram asmy ekam aksaram| 
| bijam tad aham Arjuna 






15 [ण्डा avyayah Satvata-|/Tvam avyayah 4a4vata 


| 
dharma-gopta | 
tathanyan api = 


37 | Kasmic ca te na nameyur | Kasmac ca te na nameran | To mend 


grammar ? 





(वि pujyas ca gurur See p. 226 
avyaktam paryupasate 
avyaktasaktacetasam 

7८.०००... anamtaram 


Sarvarambhaparityagi 








yo "vatisthatit 
Samad 


svasthah 
[85 tasya Sakhah 

Fatah padam tat pari 
| yasmin gata na nivartanti 
Adhyatmanityah® 
Grhitvaitiini 

Vedantakrd Vedavid eva 
| idam uktam maydnagha 


Cp. xiii, 11 


2|daya bhitesv alaulyam ca | ..,.... .......- -aloluptvam 


ऋक्षाणि 
in the Nirwhta 
@-Bhisya on the passage 
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अभ्रा, ah tih 
xvi. 10 | Asadgrhasritah krurah Mohad grhitvasadgrahan 

| pracaranty aSucivratah pravartante "Sucivratah 
xvi. 12 Ihante kamalobhartham [hante kamabhogartham 


xvi, 16 | mohasyaiva vagain gatah | mohajalasamavytah 
xvii, 1/|vartante Sraddhayanvitah | yajante.............. 
XViL. Bhitapretapisacans ca Pretan bhitaganahs canye | 
xvii. 6) bhitagramam acetanam bhiitagramam acetasah 
xvii. 12|Iiyante viddhi tam yajfiam | Ijyate BharataSrestha 
rajasam calam adhruvam; tam yajiiam viddhi raja 
Sam 

(ति amrstannam | Vidhihinam asrstannam {See 0. 228 
tad rajasam iti smrtam tad dinam rajasam smrtam 

26|sacchabdah Partha giyate | ........:sesesseaeee YUlyate See 9. 228 
i. 7 | Niyatasya ca cla Ar | Niyatasya tu sarmnydasah 
8 | Duhkhamity eva ya yat karma See 0. 2281 

Sariravaimanobhir hi ००००००००, Wat र 
| शाः karmdrabhate ‘rjuna karma prarabhate narah 
xviii. 20 | bhavam avyayam viksate | bhavam avyayam iksate Variants 
or aSnute admitted 
impossible 









xvii. 21 tad rajasam iti smrtam taj jiidnam rijasam viddhi 
अशा. : Yad akrtsnavid ekasmin | Yat tu krptsnavad ekasmin 
xviii, 30| buddhib s4 sattviki mata | buddhih 5३ Partha sattviki 
४111. 32 | manyate timasdnvita (1 tamasavyta 
xvii, 32) buddhih 53 tamasi mata buddhih si Partha tamasi| 
xviil, 35 | dhrtih 53 tamasi mata \dhrtih 53 Partha tamasi 












xvii 36 Sukham tv idanim अष | Sukharn tv तद्वता) trivi- | 
me trividham dham जाए me 

xvii. 37 Yat tadatve visam iva Yat tad श््टा 8, ..... .. . ..७ «««- | 

= 37 | tat sukham sattvikam tat sukharn a 
vidyat proktam 


xviii. 38|yat taditve 'mrptopamam _—yat tad उद्धार "mptopamam 
xvi. 38 | tad rajasam iti जपा tat sukharn ra jasam smrtam 
Samo damas tatha Saucam Samoa damas tapah S0cam 


xVili. 46 | yena viévam idam tatam | yena sarvam idam tatam 

Svakarmand tam evircya | Svakarmand tam abhyarcya 

50 | .........yatha Brahma seoreeseeseeees Yatha Brahma |See ७. 229 
prapnoti tan nibodha me _tathapnoti nibodha me 

xvii. 50 | Samdsena tu Kaunteya Samasenaiva Kaunteya 


xviii. 54 | na Socati na hrsyati na Socati na kanksati 

xviii, 55) Yo "ham yas cAsmu Yavan yas cismi 

xviii, 57| mayi samnyasya Bharata | mayi.........matparah 

xvii, 57| Buddhiyogarm samaSritya | #७०००००००००००००००००० upagritya 


अ, 59 | Mithyaivadhyavasayas te | Mithyaisa vyavasdyas te 

xviii, 68|sa mim esyaty asamSayam mam evaisyaty asarndayam 

xviii. 75) etad guhyataram mahat etad guhyam aham param 

xvii, 14 | prahrsye ca hrsyami ca 

xviii. 78 | dhruva iti matir mama dhruvd nitir matir mama p. 229 
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Supplement to Appendix 1, being Cases of Solitary & Sporadic Support 
to" K” Reading by a non-Kashmirian Ms. 





Adhyaya | Kashmirian variant | ए toad Rarnark 
Sloka (supporting Ms.) Vulgate reading Remarks 
ii. 56|sthiradhih (E) sthitadhih See ii. 54 
1. 654 | Ragadvesavimuktais tu (ष) | ^ हेड डक viyuktais tu 
tii, 31 | sarvakilbisaih (G te "pi karmabhih Reminiscent 
| of ii. 13 
iv. 37 | Padas 6 and d transposed — 
alge 1 identical open- 
D 
xvi. §8)apratistham ca (A) apratistham te 
xvii. 12 | api caiva yah (A?) api caiva yat 
xviii. 21) ppthaktvena ca (E) prthaktvena tu 
xviii, 63 yad icchasi tatha (E) yathecchasi tatha 








od Supplement to Appendix 1, being Cases of Sporadic Support to 


“K™ Reading by two Mss, not Kashmirian or allied-Kashmirian 





शु | Kashmiri variant” | पषण | Remarks Kashmirian variant 


(supporting Mss. ) Vulgate reading Remarks 


ii. 54) Sthiradhih (D'E) (५ Cp. 1. 56 
X. 42|bahunoktena (D'G*) bahunaitena ^ 
xvi. 7 bhedam idam (G*G*) bhedam imam 


xviii. 60 avaSo "pi san (MD) javaso "pi tat 
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APPENDIX 2: Cases where the Calcutta Ms. (5 ) gives Readings 





not found in any other Ms. 


(For Omissions and Additional Stanzas in 5 see App. 6) 







श | Volto | Rom reading 


Reading of Ms. 5 | Remarks 


satatagah | sarvagatah 


li. 24 

ii. 30) nAnuéocitum ‘na tvam Socitum ( 

ii. 31 | na tvam kampitum na vikampitum | 

1. 32 | copanatam copapannam । 

ii. 43 | gatih gatim | 

ii. 44 | tathipahrtacetasam _tay4apahrtacetasim | 

ii. 51 | buddhiyuktatma buddhiyukta hi 

ii, 53) miScita niscala | 

ii. 62 | krodho "pi jayate krodho "bhijaiyate | 

7, 71) 537 Santim | 

ii. 72 | Virmuhyasi vimuhyati 

1. 7 2 | pochasi rechati 

11. 3 | karminam yorinam 

1. 17 | ya catmaratir tvatmaratir | 

iii, 21|acarate ‘Acarati b ' 

11, 22 | nanuvaptam ninavaptam | 

ui. 31 Vanto nasuyanto * | 
nanutisthanti me matam | 

iv. उ | casi |* | | 

iv. 4|katham evam katham etat | 

iv. 23 jfianayarabhatah yajfiayAcaratah 

1४, 32 | eta jiiatva evam 1 (1 

iv. 38 | yogasamsiddham yogasamsiddhah 

v. 14 | Nakartytvain na kartrtvam! Na kartrtvam na karmani 

v. 23 | Sariravimocanat Sariravimoksanat 

४, 25|Chinnadvaita Chinnadvaidha 

का. 2 | Samnyasa itl Samnyasam iti 

vi. 2 | yogo bhavat dubkhaha yori bhavati kaScana Cp. vi. 17 

vi. 4) sarvakarmasu sajjate na karmasv anusajjate | 

vi. 9|Sadhusv atha ca Sadhusv api ca 

vi. 9|samadrstib samabuddhih 

vi. 10 | Nirasir Ekaki 

vi. 10 | caikaki nisparigrahah nirasir aparigrahah 

vi. 16 | ma ca jagarato "rjuna jagrato naiva एवा] पात 

vi. 20 | tigthati tusyat 

vi, 22|cadhikam caparam 

vi. 22) naiparam nadhikam 

vi. 27 | Abhyeti Upaiti 

vi. 42/mirmale dhimatam 

vii. 6 | sarvani bhitanity bhiitani sarvanity 

vil. 3 | prakiéah prabhdsmi 

Vil, य (क Tajasas ca rajasa tamasas ca 


| था जय 


Blending of 3led and 3298 due to eye-wandering from one ‘ suyanto" to ancther. One 


ball-stanza loet in 
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हि हि rig | Ro of Ms. 5. | Vulgate reading § | Remarks 








a taranti 
nityayuktah 
‘tim eva vidadhamy aham 


Mudho “yam nabhijanati 
loko 


vii, 14) atitaranti 

vii, 17 | ekabhaktah च 

vil. 21|tasyam tasyam ny 
ham 


vi 25|Loko ‘yam naébhijaniti 
ndho 





vii, 29 | bhajanti yatanti Grammar 

vii. 5 | Antakiale * pi Antakale ca | 

vill, Ll|yad yatayo 7 yad yatayo 

vill, 13 | Yah prayati sa madbhavam | Yah prayati tyajan deham 

yati nasty atrasamSayah| sa yati paramam gatim 

viii, 20 | Parat tasmat tu Paras tasmat tu 

vill, 20 | vyakto "vyaktah vyakto "vyaktat 

vii. 21 | Avyaktah ksara ity uktah | Avyakto "ksara ity uktah 

viii. 21 Yat prapya Yam prapya 

Vill, 23) prayanta prayata 

Vin, 26) mate 

vill, 27 | gati srti 

ix. 6) Vayur nityam nityam vayuh 
javastabhya 
mohinim Sritah 
a4ritah 
ksine punye 
vahamy aham ' 
yuktvaivam atmanam ‘Influence 
matparayanah | © xviii. 65 

damas Samah | 
tusyanti ca ramanti ca Mend gram- 


vidur deva nadinavah ` 
divya hy iitmavibhitayah 
Tavir amSuman 

vajram 

bhavapyayau 


= "pi tvam 
visvam anantarupa 
anantaviry4muita- 
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ma ca vimudhabhavo 
xii dehavadbhih 
xil mi sarvani sarvani karmani 
xu nivatsyasi tvam nivasisyasi 

























Athdveéayitum cittam | Atha cittam samadhatum 
| asamarthah san |asamartho ‘si 
)) muktim siddhim 












AIL 

xii. yatatmavak yatatmavan 

xii. lokan nexdivijate hi sab lokan nodvijate ca yah 
ऋ. veda tam vetti tam 
xiii. 2 | ksetrajiiam api ksetrajiiaimn ८७ 
xiii, 3 | yatsvabhivas ca yatprabhavas ca 

xiii. bahubhir gitam bahudha gitam 

xiii. sarvatas caiva Sarvabhrc caiva 

xiii. Avibhaktam vibhaktesu Avibhaktarn ca bhiitesu 

5111. hrdi sarvasya madhyagam ........ dhisthitam 

जा. | (अ Bunasamgo ‘sya 

111, vb karta | bharta | 

11). calvam ajanantah tvevam ajanantah | 

xii. 26 | kirncit sambhavati samjayate kimcit | 

XIV. karmano Page: manasah karmanam aSamah | 

जाए, nirmalam sattvikam ‘Sattvikam nirmalam 

xiv. 17 | jayetam tamaso tamaso bhavatah | 

XY. tasya | ¥Yasyva 

xv. gato na nivarteta ‘gata na nivartanti Grammar 

xv. 6 yad bhasayate tad bhasayate 

xv. 10) Tisthantam १. ध्यायतो) sthitarn vapi 

| va 

xv. 11 | yoginas caiva yoginas cainam 

xvi. 7 | Nagaucam vapi Na Saucam napi 

xvi. 10 | prabhavanto "Sucivratah pravartante "Sucivratah 

xvi. 15|dasyami madisye dasyami modisye 

xvi. 135 | ttyajiana- ‘ityajilana- 

xvi. 19 | asuresveva 1141-4 (| | 
xvii. 13 | Sraddhavi ‘Sraddhavirahitam | 
XViil. Tyajyam dosavad 
XViil. | पं danam 
xvii. 28) dirghasititras ८ dirghasutri ca 
ऋका, 40) no punah fe punah 
a स 4५ | Niskarma 'Naiskarmya- 

xvill. 57 | Goddhi buddhiyogam 


xviii, 59 | yahamkaram upaéritya yad ahamkaram aéritya | 
xvii. 72 Kaccid 
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APPENDIX 3: Select List of Individual Variants from 
Some of the Mss. collated at Poona 
Adhva Ms. 
न Variant given giving Vulgate reading 
¦ it 
i. 2) | Sastrasamghate G .. .Sampate 
i. 43 kuladharmah sanatanah 1: ca Saévatah 
i. 2 | ayaSaskaram Cf akirtikaram 
1. 22! दादौ navan A |samyati navani 
ii. 34 kirtayisyanti ( | kathayisyanti 
ii. 37 | bhoksyase bhuvam A! | ........emahim 
४. 46 | bhutesu प्न | Vedesu 
1. 53 | nisphala B' | niécala 
ii, 55) Sthiraprajiiah E | sthitaprajiiah 
i. 72 | param nirvanam G | Brahmanirvanam 
111. 6 | aste ca | A | एत aste 
iii, 7 | atabhate narah | A‘ | a@rabhate 'rjuna 
iii, 14 | Dharmad bhavati parjanyo | G!' | Annad bhavati............ 
iii. 16 | pravartitam karma | छा cakram 
i. 26|sevayet sarvakarmani G josayet ............ 
1). 26) vidvan muktah H_ | vidwan yuktah 
iii, 29) Tan a-Krsnavido....Krsnavin A’? | ......akrtsnavido......krtsnavin 
iii, 43 | Samyamya G | samstabhya 
iv. 4|proktavan asi proktavan iti 
iv. अ) | niramayah nirasrayah 
छर, 5/|}ianam sthanam 
vy. 2] | Brahmalokayuktatma Brahmayoga......... 
vi ruruksor muner yogam a ee eT er rer ny 7 eae 
tmani yat sukham | karma karanam ucyate | 
( = v. 216) 
Sa जे seg yo Yogarndhasya tasyaiva 
= क, 2le) 
karanam ucyate I | §amah kiranam te Il 
yi. 28|Madbhakto nanyaminasah yogi vigatakalmasah hn 
(cf. vi. 15 in App. 1) 
vii Jiianam jieyam Jiianam te ‘hari 
vii. 8 | prabhasab 
vil. 20 | miScayam asthaya niyamam asthaya 
vi. 29 | १2570 ye । ¶$ खा) ye 
viii. 11 | Brahmavido । रतया 
प्र. 22 Purusah paramah Purtsah sa parah 
ix. 1) Yac chrotva Yaj jiatva 
ix. + | avyayamurtina (त 
ix. 11 bhutamaheSvaram 
ix. 17 | Viévam pavitram Vedyam pavitram 
ix. 32 | te yantl paramam te ‘pi yanti param 
ix. 33 ajarsisatfamah rajarsayas tatha 
x. 6 Madbhava manusa Madbhava manasa 
x. 7 | 50 ‘vikalpena yogena So 'vikampena...... 


11. Purod 
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seer] ween क gate reading 


Prajanas casmi 
Param Purusottama 
6 | viévesvara viSvamurte A, viévartipa 
7 |sarvato diptimantam T® (durniriksyam samantat 
= tv aham Sakya aham 
Dhanampaya ¢ ` | 78 saméayah 
3 | karuna atmavan ws F | karuna eva ca 
6 | drdhavyathah gatavyathah 
ii, 20 | bhaktya te ¦ te 
1 tad viduh | 1 |tadvidah 
viniscitah viniscitaih 
7 | Adanitvam | [श Amanitvam 


xviii. 42) Sintir arjavam ए |ksantir arjavam 
xviii. 56/padam aitmanah ` |padam avyayam 
xvii. 78 | Partho Dhanamjayah ea oy Beers . dhanurdharah 
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APPENDIX 4 (ABCD): Cases where “ Kashmirian” Readings are 
Current widely Outside Kashmir 


A—Kashmirian Readings adopted for the Critical Edition 





Adhyiya | " Kashmiri BP है Mss. giving the variant 
Sloka त (Vulgate r if different) 
| 
i. 11 | Ayanesu tu SK'AT*HM'M?M'M'M®B! 
br? —Vulgate: Ayanesu ca 
i. 7 | Prechami tva SK'DD™M'T°G'G'G'A'P'M'M* 


M?M* 
—Vulgate : Prechami tvim 


| 

| 
iii, 2 | Vyamiérenaiva KIABB’CB'’DD'EFM’G'D”T* 

। GHMG'G?P'P*M'M*ALAZA 

| Sree BBE MTT ५ 

Term 

ए Vyamigreneva 
xi. Zla | tva sura- ‘This is Sahkara’s text supported 
by several Mss. from South 
'—Vulgate: tvam sura- (?) 


zi. 32c| Rte 'ए tva ‘Sankara reads द, and the 
| Vulgate seems to have been the 
| Same, though it often appears 

as (कमा 


xvi. 130 idam prapsye manoratham ‘SK'ABCDED*D™ MGA ATATP! 


7111 
Sankara reads idam, but the 


Vulgate has imam 


| BREE Nila- 
| kantha explains naikytika, and 

that may be Sankara’s reading. 

The Vulgate has naiskrtiko 
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B—Kashmirian Reading hesitatingly Adopted for the Critical Edition 











शु] Kantian tig” — | ting sing Adhya a | rt] Kas | कर reading का Mss. giving “ K" reading + 
ya 
Sloka “ Kashmirian reading ( Vulgate text, if different ) 
i. 285 | sidamano "bravid idam SK'HT'3'S' BBB’ 
—Vul.: visidann idam abravit 
i. 28cd | Drstveman svajanan Krsna | SK" EH BB BB BEAM 


| yuyutsun samupasthitan —Vul imam....5Vajanam 
yuyu 1tsuim...... चवा thitam 

ii. 3 | Ma klaibyam gaccha Kaunteya |SAT°A*A'T*T*T/B'B'B'B'B 

—Vul Klaibyam ma sma 

gamah Partha 

4c | Drstva hi tva BB’ DB'D™M'D'G'SD"T'G'HM! 

| | NGG*P'P’G*M'MPALATAYT®Te 

वनम्‌ 





—Vulgate & Sankara :......tvam 





C—Vulgate Reading hesitatingly Retained in the Critical Edition 





Adhyaya | ^" Kashmirian reading Vulgate reading 
Sloka Mss. in support Mss. in support 
i. 8b Krpah Salyo Jayadrathah Krpaé ca samitirnjayah 

All the rest 
1, 8d | Saumadattis ca viryavan Saumadattir Jayadrathah 
SK'AFHA* All the rest 
1. 1 | Sidamanam idam vakyam Visidantam idam vakyam 
SCFA?B'B' BB" All the rest 
x. 425 न्रा = Jiiatena 
SK'D'ED™FD"D"G'G’F" All the rest 
ALAST ST TIM" = 
xi. 1५८ | Pasyami Ssyam tvam 
SG*T°G'G*G'M'M*TeT!. All the rest; also Sankara 
T?T* TM’ MM 
xi. 22d | yiksante tvam viksante tva™ 
xii. 18 | Manavamanayoh Manapamanayoh 
SD'M’G'G*G'G'M'M"M'M*. | ५ the rest 
M°TeT/T* TT 





* Safkara reads tva and is supported by Mss, CM*T°G"M"TeTiTyMM*, 
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D—" Kashmir Reading " Supported widely by non-Kashmir Mss 









— | श ect Mss. supporting “K" 

li. sidamanam idam vacah SAT?A'T/B'B’B'B* 
( visidantam vakyam ) (See p. 220 above) 

क, 21|vindaty atmani yak sukham ` |SAFG*M*A!A]M*M‘M?! 
(पय ) (See p. 223 above) 

vy. 20 | Kamakrodhavienuktainam SAATATTOT#T; 
( ...viyuktanam ) 

vi. त | Manavemanayoh (cp. xii. 18 in) SD'GNG'G*M’M*AT*T/T& TT? 
App. 4C ) ( Manapa ) M°M"M* 

vi. 21 | Sukham atyantikam yatra SK'H; BB’B'S* read yat tu; 
La yat न see p. 225 above 


vi. 44 | avado pi san ; ( K'ACFHM'M? 
vii, 18 me matah (see p. 225 above) |SAM'A'B"M‘M® 
| me matam ) का 
- xi, 17 | fea durniriksyam ; (tvam.....--..) (भ नभायागभगसभष 
xi. 28 | abhifo jealanti ; ( abhivijvalanti ) SA° BUS BBB 
xi. 30 tapanti Vignoh; (...Visno) | BD'M*7HNG'M*M'M'M' 
xi 48 Sm ee चाचा aie DD'FM'’G'?T'G'*A'M® 


xiii, *] | Prakrtim purusam caiva &c K'ABB'CEFM’D°G'?D"GT' HN 
(The extra stanza); puts| G*P'A'A‘SB*A SR *T*TeT4 
this in Krsna’s mouth, and| T/T*T'T: 

he is alone there 

xiii, 1|ksetrajfiam iti; (ksetrajfa iti) |SABB*®CM?A 

panipadantam ; ( panipadam tam) | SBCDHNP*A‘T* 
manavamanayoh (see vi. 7/|/SD'GG'T’G*T/TeT'T/M'M'G' 


xvi (मण (see p. 227 above ) K'DHG'G*G* 


अन, चट ; ) AGEA'EH'B 

xvii. 6  etany api ca: ( tu) HA'P’G'T*M* 

xviii. 22\ahetukam (see p. 227 above) | K'B‘SG‘HT* | 

xviii, 25 | anaveksya ; (anapeksya ) ABER ED D-rGwan 
४ न 68 | asa (asam4ayah ) ADMA'A*T*T«M5 







FD*TM!'; DHA‘S read 
maharajan (|) 
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APPENDIX 5 (A-B-C-D-E): List of Variants that can be regarded as 
Peculiar to Kashmirian Version 
A—Cases where SCHRADER's “ K" is supported by 5 alone 








` 1 ~ शक of “ K " and 5 
(Vulgate reading) | Remarks 











1. 35 thikrte 
(kim nu mahikrte ) 

11. 21 | hanyate hanti va katham See p. 221 above 
( kan ghatayati hanti kam ) 


1. 42 
ii, 43 The use of pratt (43 end ) is 
peculiar ; the construction is: 
GhogeSvaryagatim prati yam 
vacam vadanti taya &c. Prati 
=concerning. Gatim prati 
specifies vicam. The variant 
was due to misunderstanding 





ii. 47 | Karmany astv adhikaras te 
( Karmany evadhikiras te ) | 
ii. ४ spe ary ) 
1. 54 | vrajec ca kim ; (vrajeta kim “ca” can easily be supoli 
ii, 58 |sthita(S., sthira) prajfias tadécyate Influence of 55 5 जप 
(tasya prajiia pratisthita) repetition of tasya prajfia &c. 
APR | ) four times in the Vulgat 
ii. 60 | Yat tasy4pi hi; ( Yatato hy api See p. 221 above 1 
1. 61 |samyamya manasa; | sarvani 
om samyamya ) | 
ii. 63 | tatparah; | matparah ) The variant may appear justi- 
fied because here, without any 
0 Krsna identifies 
। himself with the Divinity, 
। Cp. vi. 146, where the ground 
| 45 prepared. But Chap, ii 
already envisages the ultimate 
[2 Ragad का view-point 
ii, 64 igadvesaviyuktas tu ( Cr) The repeated word has force 
== ॐ ( Rigadvesaviyuktais tu ) 
1. 69d | sa ritrih; (sa nisa ) 
1, 22 | pravarte "tha ca “varte” goes better with the 
Bape (varta eva ca) ४६. following varteyam 
I. ~ | दपाठा वात bhagasah ) It is doubtful if the gunas can 
(gunaih karmani sarvasah work bhagaSah. Action re- 
| iil. 35 | paradharmodayad api ॥ पर व न 
| ( paradharmo bhayavahab ) | Udaya of paradharma, not 
। one's udaya in paradharma 
; v. 1 | viniécitam ; ( suniécitam ) a cr 
| v. 3 | bandhac vuimucyate 
| 
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Adhyaya अ 1 का Reading of “K" and 5 Remark 
Sloka ( Vulgate reading ) | 


v. 17 “inanirdhantakalmags | 
(jiainanirdhitakalmasah) | 
v ८ 4 तन कहा ५ (Yo'ntahsukhah) 
¥ ‘art paramam yogam 
| (Sa yogi Brahmanirvanam) 


vi. 7 |paratmasu sama matih 


Cp. variant to ii. 72 in App. 3; 
gloss ousting text in both cases 





(paramatma 
vi 10४ | Yogo ‘sti naivityaSatah 
vi. 165 | n&tijagarato "rjuna 


vi. 19 


vi. 28 ॥ 


vi. 40 
vi. 43 


vi, 2 
viL 9 
vii. 18 
vil. 26 


vii. 28 
vil. 11 


vibhutir & 


(ॐ pp. 223-225 above 


samahitah) 
‘See p. 225 above 


(NatyaSnatas tu yogo 'sti) 





(jagrato naiva cArjuna) ५7188 र 
yogam atmani ( yogam atmanah) 


mg vigatakalmasah ) 
jatu ; ( tata ) 
Tato bhiyo "pi yatate 
( Yatate ca tato bhiiyah ) 
na punah kirncit 
(neha bhityo ‘nyat ) 
Punyah prthivyam gandho "smi 
( Punyo gandhah prthivyai ca ) 
mamavanuttamam ; (mam evanut- |The sense intended is that he 
tamam ) reaches not my goal, but me 
who am the goal 


Obviously reminiscent of vi. 150 
above 


bhavisyanti ; ( bhavisyani ) | 
| 


| शपा शा gatam ; ( antagatam ) 





Suklakrsnagati ; ( Suklakrsne gati ) 
kirtayantaS ca; (kirtayanto maim) | The object mam is wanted 


(divya hy atmavibhitayab ) 
Samavedo "ham ; (Samavedo ‘smi ) 
japayajiio "ham ; ( japayajfio ‘smi ) 
Airiivanam ; ( Airavatam ) Java version has Airavano 

vagaccheh ; Potential weaker than Impera- 

tive 


See 9. 226-227 above 
Attempt to avoid awkward 
Samdhi 


su See xiv. 25 below 
vinigcitam ; ( viniScitaih ) See p. 227 above 
Prakrtyaiva hi; ( Prakrtyaiva ca ) 
; | tamaso however reads jayetim 
4 eg See xii. 17 above 
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B—Cases where “K” is Supported by only One allied—Kashmirian 
Ms. ( K!' or A) 





= Reading of 1६” and one 
anya allied-Kashmirian Ms. Remarks 
( Vulgate reading ) 


i. 32 epee na sukhani ca ( K") 
| (na ca rajyam sukhani ca ) 


111, 31 व (A); (anutisthanti ) 


x. 13) bravisi mam (A); (bravisime) | 
xiv. 10 Bharata vardhate (A) | 
(bhavati Bharata ) 


xv. 14|asthitah (A); ( a4ritab ) 


xvii. £| tah अकण (A); (tam श्र) | Attempt of a grammatical purist 
oe | 24 | kleSabahulam (A); (bahulayasam ) | 


XVI. 24 iti smrtam (A): ( udahrtam ) 


| 
xvii. 6] [11 esa vasate "rjuna (A) 
( brddeSe *rjuna tisthati ) 
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C—Cases where “K"™ js Supported by Two Mss., at least one of them 





4 21 |ubhayoh व (senayor ubhayor) 


sam 
i, 47 |utsrjya (561 ); (भजर) 
li, 56 | cartum [ 1 ; (bhoktum 

i. Sed Na tv arthakamas tu guran nihatya (SK!) See p. 219 above 





(Hatvarthakamais ihaiva 

ii. 41 | buddhir ekaiva (SE) ; (......ekeha) iha" is wanted 

111. 23 | na varteya (SF); (na varteyam) See 9. 222 

iii, 41 | prajahihy enam (SF); ( enam) 

iv. 13 | gunakarmavibhagatah ( SB); (... vibhagagah) 

tv. 23 | Yajitayarabhatah (5161) ; ( Yajiia@yAcaratah ] |S reads abharatah 

v. 23 |ॐ yori sa sukhi matah (SA) SA however give 

(sa yuktas......marah ) | paramo for sa sukhi 

viii. 14 य (SM*) “dehinah " is flat 

ix. 7 | कणा mamakim (SF) ; (......mamikam) | 

5. 31 | madbhaktah '); (me bhaktah | | 

x. 29 | sarhyaminam (SA): (sarnyamatam) V. is lectio difficilior 
xi. 4 | Yogi$vara (SG‘) ; ( Yoge4vara ) 

शा. 8 | yozam uttamam asthitah (SA) 5" avoids hiatus 

i (ata irdhvarn na sainéayah) „ Mayyeva +atah 

xu. 9 |athdveSayitum cittam (SA) > gives it on the 

; ० न es ie 

XV asangaSastrena A) " probably a g - 
xvi. 8 | कचो ahetukam (HK!) See p. 227 above 
xvi. 19 | aSubhasu (प्रिर); ( 





xviii. 28 | dirghasutras ca (SG*); (dinghasittri ca) 
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Kashmirian or allied-Kashmirian Ms. 
| 
Adhyaya | Reading of “K”, and supporting Mss. sais 
Sloka (Vulgate reading) | Remarks 
i. 24 | ubhayohsenayor; (SK'H) ;(senayor ubhayor) | See i. 21 (App. 5C) 
1, = ) 
( Gandivam sramsate hastat ) 
i. 33 | Ta eva me sthita yoddhum (SK'H ) | 
( Ta ime "vasthita yoddhum ) 
ii. 12 hy evaham (SAA*); (na tv evaham ) See p. 221 above 
vy. 5 | tad yogair anugamyate (SK'H ) ‘See discussion on 
( tad yogair api gamyate ) | _ pp. 229-230 above 
viii. 17 | ye Brahmanah vidub (SK'H ) See p. 226 above 
( yad Brahmanah viduh ) | 
ix. 81 Bhotagramam idam { ADA"); (...... imam) | 
xi. 9| mahayogiévaro (SK'T'); (mahayogeSvaro) See xi. 4 (App. 5C) 
xi. 21| Svastiti coktvaiva maharsisainghah (SK'H) | Metre slightly im- 
(Svastity प्रांत एड maharsisiddhasarnghah ) । proved by “K” 
xi, +1) mahimanam tavemam (5.8) ; (....tavedam) |“ K” regularises 
a ५: grammar 
xii. | madyogam asthitah (SAD*) Noteworthy is the va- 
(madyogam aSritah ) | riant udyogam @éri- 
iy ee | tah of M* & others 
xv. 4) Tatah param tat (501 *) ; (..... padai..... | 
E—Cases where “K™ is Supported by Four Mss. with at least one 
Kashmirian or alhed-Kashmirian Ms, 
Adhyaya Reading of “ 1९ ", and supporting Mss. 
Sloka ( Vulgate reading ) >> 


क्‍ nanayuddhavisaradah (SK'HA*) | 
(sarve yuddhay ) | 


18 | Paficdlas’ ca mahesvaiso DraupadeyaS ca 
pajica ye (SAFH ) 
( Drupado padeyaS ca sarvagah 
prthivi ) 
26 | Athavainam (SM*M*M"); (Atha cainarn) 











il. 

ii, 35) टिक) = tvam (HG'G*M"); ( Yesamn | See 7. 221 above 
tvam 

iv. 35| bhitany afesani (SAEM*); (........aese Case-attraction" ? 

vi 


i. 13 | acalah sthitah Seal 





( acalam 
11 | -malambara- (SK'HG) (-malyambara—) | 
26 Men 9 (40१) 
| SALVE sass 


षि ७ कक केॉर॒ रन सफर कक कक न न कक कस कर्क कक कक क कक कक 
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KASHMIR RECENSION OF BHAGAVAD-GITA 


APPENDIX 6 A-B-C: Additional Stanzas and Half-stanzas 


and Omissions in the Bhagavadgita 


A—Additions and Omissions in the “ Kashmirian Recension " 





After 


After 


After 


After 





त्वागे यस्य हृतं सवं स त्यागी स च बुद्धिमान्‌ ॥ 

( Given also by ५] 

ii, 37 भवत्येष कथं कृष्णं कयं चैव विवर्धते । 
। किमात्मकः किमाचारस्तन्ममाचक्ष्व प्रच्छत: ॥ 

। एष सूह्ष्मः परः शवुरदेहिनामिन्दियैः सह । 
सखतन्त्र इवासीनो मोहयन्‌ पार्थं तिष्ठति ॥ 
व 
अकारो ऽभिमानात्मा दुस्तरः पापकर्मभिः ॥ 
हर्षमस्य निवर्त्यैष शोकमस्य ददाति च । 





रजःप्कत्तौ मनुष्याणामुपद्रवः ॥ 








क, 17 स्मरन्तौ ऽपि हम्त्वेतत्स्पडान्तो एपि स्वकर्मणि 

| शक्ता अपि न सजन्ते पके रविकरा इव ॥ 

| ( Not given by any other Mss. ) 
vi. 9 | same as Vulgate y. 19 


vi. 37 लिप्समान: सतां मागं प्रमूढ़ों बरह्मणः पयि । 
अनेकचितो विश्रान्तो मोहस्यैव वशं गतः ॥ 


After vii. 23ab देवान्‌ देवयजो यान्ति [ सिद्धान्‌ यान्ति सिद्धता | 


भूतान्‌ भूतयजो यान्ति ] मद्भक्ता यान्ति मामपि ॥ 
| (Not in any other Ms.) 


PS र्या कवय = न्य ae SS 
= com | 
न St. Additions and Omissions | Remarks 

| 

After ii, 10 i—see 7 216 
above 
( Given also by 5) 

After i. 48 यस्य सवं समारम्भा feretqerariteae । -Seems to be a 


weak imita- 
tion of iv. 19 


N. 8B—The 
Variants 
given by 
SCHRADER 
or by our 
own Kash 
murian & alli- 
ed-"K" Mss, 
are not fe- 
peated here 

| the nature 

। =. 
tion see p. 

| 216 above 

'-The Stamzas. 

| afe given 
also by our 
Mss. SA 

-SCHRADER 

। (p. 10) con- 

| e@des that 
this may be 
a later addi 
tion 

-Not 10 any 

| other Ms. 

Given by 

। ऽणः 


-.\ततल्तं  half- 
| {गोप Is 
shown with 
In Square 


ऋक्षाय ts brackets 
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Say i ee [~~ | न "8 मी | व 
Adhyaya & St. Additions and Omissions | ए 
After viii. 22ab | य॑ प्राप्य न पुनजंन्म Sard योमिनोऽजनुन । 

(Not in any other Ms.) 
After ix. 6 एवं हि स्व॑भूतेषु चराम्यनभिलक्षितः । -Given by A 
भूतप्रकृतिमास्थाय सह चैव विनैव च ॥ 





| = 15 a six-line 
| Trist ubh 
verse 


After xi. 27 





Given by S and A also 
After xi. उ जक, अनादिमानप्रतिमप्रभावः ~Half-Trist- 
सर्वेश्वरः सर्वमहाविभूते | | ubh verse 
| (Given by SA) | 
After xi. 40a4) न हि त्वदन्यः कलिदस्तीह देव ~ 
(Given by SA) 
After xi, 44 दिव्यानि कर्माणि तवाद्भुतानि (त =) 
पूर्वाणि qat(sic.) ऋषयः स्मरन्ति | ae me 
नान्योऽस्ति कर्ता जगतस्वमेको 
धाता विधाता च विभुभंवश्च ॥ 
तवाद्भुतं कि चु भवेदस्य 
कतीति सर्व॑स्य यतः स्वयं वैँ 
विभो ततः स्वमिदं त्वमेव ॥ 
a कर्म न दुष्करं ते 
कर्मोपमानं न हि विद्यते ते । 
न ते गुणानां वरिमाणमत्ति 
न तेजसो नापि बलस्य ad: ॥ 
स्वधर्मे निधनं 2a: परधर्मोदयादपि | 


(Vulgate iii. 35 cd with a variant) | A 










After xviii. 
+/ab 


(ii) Ontissions 
Stanzas ii. 66 | Omitted 
and 11. 67 
Omitted in proper place, but restored after vi. 9 

a5 accidental omission in Cr, as Ca 
comments upon it 


vil, 24 
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B—Additions and Omissions in Ms. $ alone 





Adtytya & St| «Additions and म स Remarks & St. 





Additions and Omissions 


| (i) Additions 
After vi. 47 PAA, सवंमवाप्यते । 
(Found in Abhinavagupta’s com.) 
। After vii. 30 स्फुटं भगवतों भक्तिविंहिता कल्पमजञ्जरी | 
पेच्छासमुचितां येनाशां परिपूरयेत्‌ ॥ । 
BN (Found in Ca) | 
After viii. 28 तत्त्वगतत्वेन विज्ञाते परमेश्वरे । | 
| अन्तर्बहिनं सावस्था न यस्यां भासते fe 
| (Found in Ca) | 
After ऋ. 27 सदच्वसुयातत(प)संनिभानि ॥ te 


| तथा जगद्धासकृतक्षणानि | । complete six 
| व 
| | (See-p. 24 
| (ii) Omissions 

11. उच & | Omitted owing to eye-wandering from the three 





111, 32a syllables (sayanto) at the end of iii. 316 to 
_ the same syllables at the end of iii. 32@ | | 


C—Additions and Omissions in other Mss. 
(Not an exhaustive list) 
Adhyiiya and Additions and Omissions Ranta 
Stanza | (Mss. giving them) ia 


i म ्् 





(i) Additions 
After viii. 11 सर्वे वेदा यत्पदमामनन्ति -It is Katha 
तपांसि सवोणि च यद्ददन्ति । Up. I. ii. 15 
तत्ते षदं संप्रहेण बरवीमि ॥ 
व ee 
After im 5 स्वंगः सर्वविधिद्यः सर्वकृत्सवंदशनः | 
सर्वतः सर्वदर्शी च सर्वात्मा सर्वतोमुखः ॥ 
(Given by A alone) 
After x. 38 | ओषधीनां यवच्रास्मि घातूनामस्मि काशनम्‌। 
स्वासां तृणजातीनां दभ ऽहं पाण्डुनन्दन ॥ 
(Given by the Javanese version) 
(ii) Omissions 
xi. 26 Stanza omitted by H alone 


अशा, 27 ie N 
xvil. 24ed |The half-stanza omitted by H 


OLD-TAMIL PARI 
By 
PIERRE MEILE, Paris. 


The Tamil word pari as a noun is no more used in the common language: 
it belongs to Old-Tamil. The verb pari-dal itself is not very common ; prac- 
tically it appears only in one expression : parindu with an adverbial meaning : 
“with partiality, with a prejudice in favour of a person ™. 

For part as a noun, the Tamil Lexicon gives the following meanings 
(1) Motion, gait; (2) Speed, rapidity, quickness; (3) Pace of a horse: 
(4) Horse ; (5) The first neksatra ; (6) Wooden horse used as a contrivance 
for directing the course of water; (7) Height, elevation: (8) Greatness; 
(9) Blackness, darkness; (10) Delusion, deception ; (11) Cotton plant. 

As it is often the case in Tamil dictionaries, we can hardly conceive how 
a single word can have so many different meanings. ‘Those various meanings 
are either derived from one fundamental notion or quoted by ancient dic- 
tionaries without being backed by proper references. 





ii it [1 1 ie १ 


The verb pari-dal means “to move, to run, to run about". Ta. ddudal : 
mavé, parandorungu maleinda melavay polambeindar kedap-paridalin. 
Pulananidu, 97, 11-12 “the horses,—because they ran about. so that the 
beautiful and green garlands be spoiled, (the garlands) of the gallant men 
who gathered in a large number and fought. . = 

“In Kannada, the verbs pari and hari also mean “to run ", Sometimes 
“to flow” or “to move about, to creep", speaking of a snake, of an ant (cf. 
KITTEL, ad. VV. cit.) A Sanskrit etymology of this word has been recently 
proposed by Professor Jules Biocn. (F. W. Thomas Conmmmeamoration 
Volume, 9. 34). 

Ta. pert as a noun is the corresponding name of action: it means 
* motion It can be translated by “ pace, gait, gallop”: alaviguleip एका 
yivult (Pata, 4, 13) “the horses with the shaken mane (or plume) and the 
gallop "—or “the horses shaking their plume, as they are galloping ". 

We observe that this word, in most of the instances, is more particularly 
applied to the pace of a horse. Not only is the horse described in the above 
quotations, but it occurs also in all the instances we have been able to collect 
from the Pwaninidy and the Ten Idylls. The word pert as a noun is 
generally preceded by an epithet which describes the motion : wenberi 
nedundér piinga nin mavé ( Puta, 146, 11): comm. “valavtye selaveiyudeiya. ." 
` May your horse be attached to the great chariot which has a great speed.” 
Also pdyparip puravi (Madureikk. 689) “the horses with leaping steps” 
‘Payparik kalima (Nedunalv. 179) ; Kadafpariya kalimavum( Puig. 55, 7) 
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the proud animal with impetuous steps". Compare keverparip puraviyar 
(Silap. 5, 159). 

A special mention must be made of the word mimir used in connection 
with pari. “ Nimirperip puravi (Paffinep. 185, etc.), is generally understood 
as “the horses with increased speed”. I would rather suggest: “the horses 
walking with a straightened head.” Still partnimrirndu (Madurecikk. 387) 
does not seem to support my suggestion. 

We come to the conclusion that peri is : “the way, the manner in which 
a horse walks or runs", that is “the gait". We can sometimes translate 
by “the gallop”. 

। = क । + = - 

One controversial point is: how pari has been given the meaning of 
“horse”? In some commentaries and lexicographical works, peri is con 
sidered as the equivalent of kudiret 

At first sight this meaning seems to be attested in a few ancient texts ; 
but it appears more than doubtful when we examine those texts carefully. 
In tuneipari, turakkufi celavinar (Mulleip. 102) the commentary under- 
stands “the one who is hurrying, driving his fast running horse”, We 
suggest that peri should not be isolated from funei: it is not peri, but the 
complete word funeipant which can be considered as an equivalent of kudirei. 

Tuneipant “with a rapid gait" is a compound similar to 21/19 
paypari, vanpari. This- epithet can be used as a noun, Tamil grammarians 
would say “as anmofilogei.” In this peri retains its original meaning 
“gait.” Tuneipari is “the one with a rapid gait,” that is “the horse 

1 have not been able to find in त्वत्त or Pattuppdtitu a single 
instance of pert having by itself the meaning of “ horse.” 

Still this meaning has developed later: in Siidaémani Nigandu (3, 10) 
pari heads the stanza where the equivalents of Audirei are enumerated ; we 
find a clear instance in Tiruvdsagem 8, 3 ; pandambaliyap perimél “on a 
horse that has min away.” Also एत parittanei ( Pidapporul Venba, 4, 22) 
I have not been able to find many instances of this use of pari, but I think it 
is quite common in mediaeval and poetical literature. 

We can easily imagine how pari has come to mean “ horse" : the inter- 
mediate stage must have been the use of enmo£ilfogei-words like tuneipari. 
Only the beginning of this evolution belongs to the earliest literature, where 
peri always retains the meaning of “ motion, gait." The final stage—* horse ” 
—has not been reached earlier than in Middle-Tamil. 

Let us finally mention that in the ancient works the usual names of 
the horse are: kudiret, की, puravi, md. Kudirei has survived in Modem 
Tamil. Mé does not mean properly “horse”; it is a common designation 
for a four-footed animal (a deer, an elephant). The names of. the horse 
which belong specifically to Old-Tamil are ivu/i and puravi, 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


At a time when the discoveries about the Indus Valley civilization and the 
problems arising from these discoveries are agitating the minds of the antiquarians 
in India, Europe and America the account of the Progress of Archzology im India 
During the Last Twenty-five Years, published by Rao Bahadur K. N. DIKSHIT, M.A. 
the present Director-General of Archwology in India, makes delightful reading. Since 
its beginning a century ago Indian Archeology has gradually assumed a status and 
2 stature unrivalled in its achievements but much more so in its ilities, “In 
the name Mohenjodaro is epitomized the entire progress of Indian Archeology during 
the last decade and a half" observes Rao Bahadur Dixsuit. Though the picto- 
graphic seals discovered at Mohenjodaro have been baffling the continuous efforts of 
ingenuous scholars at their dicipherment, we have reason to believe in the views 
entertained by some scholars that the East alone was the cradle of early human 
civilization. At any rate the finds at Mohenjodaro have become the cynosure of all 
eyes in the East and West alike. If the determined energy and love of antiquity 
of Lord Curzon put the Archzological Survey of India on a sound administrative 
and financial footing the credit of making Indian Archwology what it is at present 
must go to archeologists of the type of Sir John MARSHALL, Mr. है, 3. BANERi, 
Dr. Spoonmr, Dr. D. र. BHANDARKAR, Rao Bahadur DIKsHIT and many other 
indefatigable archzologists whose work has been properly assessed and recorded 
in the brochure published by Rao Bahadur DiksuHit. It is desirable that the 
contents of this brochure should be made more widely known to the educated 
public in India owing to their growing interest in historical and cultural matters 
which is developing side by side with increasing political consciousness engendered 
by the Congress government now shaping the destinies of the masses. 





1. क कके . 
oe क ॥ 1, क [व| 


The Report of the Watson Museum, Rajkot, for 1998-39, which has just been 
publshed, bears testimony to its increasing popularity and usefulness as will be seen 
from the number of 79,189 persons who visited it during the year under report. 
Among interesting exhibits added to the Museum mention may be made of the 
special show case in which Coats-of-Arms of the Kathiawar States and the Royal 
Arms have been displayed with the history of their origin and significance, Numerous 
coins were also added to the coin cabinet of the Museum during the year. We are 
also happy to note the construction of a special gallery for housing antique sculp 
tures of the Museum. These are all useful features of the Museum but the expendi 
ture of Rs. 120 and odd on the purchase of books and periodicals during the year 
is rather discouraging, if the authorities desire to make their Museum really attract 
ive to scholars. Even for the Curator and his staff who are trying their best to 
keep this museum as eficient as possible this paltry amount spent on their tools is 
hardly sufficient to keep themselves in touch with what is passing on in the special 
field of their knowledge and activity, A Museum maintained by the numerous 
States of Kathiawar ought to spend more on the library of their Museum to make 
it really worthy of their benefaction. We agree in toto with the Markham Report 
on Indian Museums when it states: “ Finance is indeed the key to India’s museum 
development ; it is hopeless to expect a great movement on fantastically low 
budgets. 





SULTANS OF MYSORE AND THE SRNGERI MUTT 


By 
V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Madras. 


That toleration was the keynote of the religious policy of the Sultans 
of Mysore is evident from several records which have been happily pre- 
served and handed down to us. The Sultans of Mysore with whom we 
are concerned are Hyder Ali and Tippu. It was in 1761 that Hyder 
became de facto ruler of Mysore and continued to rule until his death in 
December 1782 in camp in the Carnatic. His officers who were loyal to him 
did not make a public announcement of the death of the Nawab until his 
son Tippu Sultan who was then in Malabar was sent for and placed on the 
throne. Hyder enjoined upon his son Tippu Sultan to follow in his own 

steps and attach the affection of the people to himself as much as he 





The administration of both Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan was marked 
by activities of a healthy kind. Though Mussalmans by faith, they res- 
pected the feelings of their Hindu subjects and their institutions. The 
inam lands, villages, and egraké@res which had been granted in former times 
by previous Hindu rulers were left untouched. Hyder allowed those who had 
been enjoying them undisturbed. In the same way Tippu Sultan is said 
to have restored a grant of twenty villages given to the Dattitreya Pitha by 
the Kings of Anegondi 

But if one examines the records now in the possession of the Spigeri Mutt, 
and traces the relations which existed between these Nawabs and the autho- 
rities of the Mutt, one is struck by the tolerant spirit which imbued the two 
rulers. The records demonstrate that their relations were something more 
than mere toleration. They actively helped the heads of the Mutt in pur- 
suing their old traditional modes of religious worship and conduct. There 
are many records in the अष्टः Mutt which are in the form of sanads. 
xiriipas or letters addressed to the Heads of the Mutt by the Kings of Mysore 
from time to time, ranging in date from 1737 to 1878. Of these records 
which number more than 150, three are by Hyder Ali, and about 30 by 
Tippu Sultan. Taking the three records which relate to Hyder, one which 
is dated in 1769 reads thus: “You are a great and holy personage. It is 
nothing but natural for everyone to cherish a desire to pay respect to you.’ 
The letter which is a request to the Svimiji to undertake an embassy to 
Sahib Raghunatha Rao, the Peshwa, informs us that for this trip, the 
Nawab sent an elephant, one palankeen, five horses and five camels besides 
cash of Rupees ten and a half thousand for expenses. The Nawab also pre- 
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eented on this occasion gold cloth for the goddess, five pieces silk cloth 
for the standard (आवां), and a pair of shawls for the use of the Svamiji. 
In the second letter the Nawab assures the $vimiji of the continuance of 
the inams लट, due to the Mutt and this letter 15 accompanied by presents 
by Hyder Ali to the mafha. As the letter insists on the Svamiji returning 
to Srigeri and living happily as before, it appears that due to some disturb- 
ance, the Sphgerisvamigal had to abandon his residence and live outside. 
Under what circumstances that event happened we are not in a position to 
know. But it is definite that Hyder assured him of the safety of both 
person and property. A third letter of Hyder is a nirupa of date 1780 ad- 
dressed to all his officers concerned. They were ordered to see that the con- 
tributions to the Mutt were properly realised The contributions mentioned 
are among others two Sricarana kdnike and diparadhana kanike. ‘The tax- 
collectors of the Mutt were helped by the officers of the Nawab in realising 
the amounts due to the Mutt." 

An examination of Tippu's records shows how he esteemed the 
Srigeri svami, and was anxious to ensure his welfare. These records of 
which there are twenty-nine in the Mutt range in date from 1791 to 1798 
bearing the years of the Mauludi era, commencing from the birth of 
Muhammad. The letters addressed to the syamis generally begin thus : “To 
Sachchidananda-Bharati svami of टा), possessed of the usual 1111 
Srimat-paramahamsa and so forth the salam of Tippu Sultan Badshah. 
The Mysore Archwologist who has taken pains to investigate these records 
tells us that of the records of Tippu at Srigeri, 17 are dated in 1791, five in 
1792, one in 1795, one in 1796 and two in 1798. The general contents of 
these letters betray the fact that Tippu who was harassed by three enemies— 
the Mahrattas, the English and the Nizam wanted the Srphgeri svami to per- 
form religious ceremonies with a view to the destruction of the enemies and 
for the welfare of their country. The names of some such religious ceremo- 
nies are mentioned—Satecendi japa and Sahasracandi japa. The first was 
a rite in honour of Candi to be repeated one hundred times and the second, 
the same to be repeated one thousand times The belief was that the more a 
mantra was meditated upon and repeated, the more efficacious it was. When 
the SvAmiji wrote to the Sultan that he had decided to perform the ceremony 
known as Sehesracandi japa, Tippu was overjoyed and he offered to meet 
all the expenses incurred in that connection He seems to have been anxious 
that the ceremoney should be conducted on proper lines, according to the 
prescribed rules. One item of the ceremony was to feed a thousand Brah- 
mans every day. Adequate provision was made by the Sultan to see that 
disturbance of any sort should not attend the rite when it was being perform- 
ed, extending over a mandala or forty-eight days. The records which relate 
to the performance of the rite of Sahasracandi japa bear out the keen and 
absorbing interest of the Nawab in the matter 





1. An. R. Arch. Survey of Mysore, 1916, pp. 71 and 73. 
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Another letter records the Nawab sending to the Mutt two palankeens, 
one for the goddess and the other for the personal use by the Svamiji, toge- 
ther with a pair of chauris with silver handles. Still more interesting is the 
letter of 1793 which says ‘you are the Jagadguru. You are always per- 
forming penance in order that the whole world may prosper and that the 
people may be happy. Please pray to God for the increase of our pros- 
perity. In whatever country holy personages like yourself may reside, that 
country will flourish with good showers and crops. Why should you live 
so long in a foreign country? Please finish your work soon and retum. 
The letter speaks for itself and requires no comments. This one letter is 
enough to indicate Tippu Sultan's regard for the occupant of the pontifical 
chair at the Spigeri Matha, and his solicitous care for Hindu religion and its 
accredited institutions. The Sultan is so much all veneration when he ex- 
presses his desire that the Svamiji must as far as possible reside in his own 
country. The reference to the Svamiji outside his own place may be to the 
occasional tours taken by the Mathadhipatis for the welfare of the people 
at large. 

That Tippu Sultan believed in the blessings of a holy personage of 
the status of the Mathadhipati at श्या, and wrote to him to send his 
blessings is evident from another letter dated 1791 which says: “you are 
a holy personage and an ascetic. As it is your duty to be solicitous about 
the welfare of the many, we request you to pray to God along with the 
other Brahmans of the Matha, so that all the enemies may suffer defeat and 
take to flight and all the people of our country live happily, and to send 
us your blessings.” Again, when the Svamiji wrote that consequent on the 
raid by Maratha horsemen on Smigeri, a reconsecration of the SaradaA was 
necessary, the Nawab generously sanctioned 200 rahafi in cash and 200 
ववया worth of grain for the consecration ceremony. These all point out 
to the solicttude on the part of the two Muhammadan rulers of Mysore to- 
wards the Hindu religious head of Spigeri. 


1. An ९. Arch, Survey of Mysore, pp. 73-76. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANTIC 
MASNAVI OF AMIR HASAN DIHLAVI 


By 
M. I. BORAH, Dacca. 


Amir Najm u’d-Din Hasan Dihlavi son of Khwaja ‘Ali u'd-Din Sistani 
was one of the most important Indo-Persian poets who flourished during the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries of the Muslim era. His works were 
read and admired even beyond the confines of India and high compliments 
were paid to his genius by the poets and biographers of Iran. He was a con- 
temporary of Amir Khusru and a disciple of Shaykh Nizam ud-Din Awlia. 
He was the author of several Divans and a number of Masnavis and other 
prose works. But all his writings have not come down to us. His Divan 
which is available to us consists of a little over ten thousand couplets contam- 
ing Qasidas, Ghazals, Qit'as, Rubai‘ls and Masnavis. These poems have not 
yet been published and are to be found only in manuscripts preserved in Euro- 
pean libraries. ‘The Bodleian Library possesses two of the earliest copies of his 
Divan yet discovered. One of these manuscripts contains a romantic Masnavi 
called Hikayat-i-'Ashiq-i-Naguri, a very interesting love poem which is not 
found in any other existing copies of his Divans. I shall try to give an account 
of this poem in the following pages: 

This romantic Masnavi known also as the ‘Ishq-Nama deals with the love 
episode of a handsome youth and a young virgin belonging to the city of 
Nagiir of Eastern R&jputana, which now forms a part of Jodhpur State. The 
whole poem consisting of six hundred and six couplets, according to the state- 
ment of the Poet, was composed during a single night on Monday the first of 
20'l-Hijja, AH. 700/A.D. 1301. 

The poem is modelled on the romance of Layl4 and Majnin of Nizimi 
of Ganja, which is one of the most popular love-stories in the East, and 
particularly in India. Khusraw the contemporary of our poet had also 
Written on the same theme of romance, and he had composed five Masnavis 
of this type, collectively known as Panj-Ganj (Five Treasures), dealing with 
the same legends as those of Nizimi. But our poet did not follow his 
predecessors blindly. There is no doubt that he is indebted to Nizami for 
the main idea of his poem, but he has selected a theme of his own. The 
old Persian legends, which had been worn threadbare by other writers, did 
not afford sufficient scope for his imagination. He wanted to discover a 
new field for his poetic interpretation, and he found it in the Hindu tales. So 
he selected one of the love stories of his homeland and struck out a new 
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departure, The episode, he says, is not an invention of his imagination but 
a story well known in the country.* 
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` This story was not weaved out of my own fancy. 
It is a story well known in that country.” 


This was rather a bold step on his part to depict the ideal nature of love 
from the life-story of a young Hindu couple, which was not likely to be well 
received by the x opinion of the time. The poet anticipated this 
danger before he began the book, so he replies to this possible charge of 
heresy in the concluding verses of his poem in the following way :—2 


“ The feeling of love is a theme of the soul 
It soars beyond faith and infidelity.” 


The poem opens in praise of God and the prophet and there follows a 
short eulogy addressed to Hasan’s patron, Sultan ‘Al4’u'd-Din Khaljf. Then 
begins the actual story, which runs thus :-— 

` During the reign of a certain king there lived a governor in the city of 
1६४४. He had built a magnificent palace in the city, surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens, springs and wells. This place was often visited by young damsels 
of exceptional beauty who used to draw water from the wells. 

One day a youth happened to pass by it and he became enraptured by 
the beauty of a damsel who was drawing water He fell so violently in 
love with her that he lost control of his senses His condition gradually 
became wretched and the whole story became known to the people. Then 
some of the learned Brahmins came to him and urged upon him to abandon 
this desire. They proved from their knowledge of astronomy that this union 
was impossible. But the youth did not pay heed to their counsel and his love 
for the damsel became more intense than before. 

At last when this affair became talked of as a social scandal, one of the 
relatives of the girl went to the Proctor of the city and complained against the 
youth, accusing him of bringing disgrace and infamy upon their family, and 
demanded justice. The Proctor then arrested the youth and sent him to 
prison. Thus he passed his days in lamentation and confinement for a 
period of one year 











1 Bod 
2. 7. H. Bod] (Ouseley) 122, 1. 282. 
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The youth then obtained his release from prison on the occasion of the 
accession of Sultan Ghiydsu'd-Din-Balban to the throne of Delhi, when he 
issued a Farman (decree) proclaiming a general amnesty to all the prisoners 
in his kingdom. The youth, as soon as he received his freedom, ran towards 
the well where he first saw his beloved. There he met her again and told her 
in a touching manner of his pitiable sufferings on her account. The damsel 
gave him a few words of consolation, and asked him to be patient for some 
time more, The youth thus patiently passed a period of fourteen years in 
great misery, always expecting to have his desire fulfilled. At last the girl 
took pity on his condition ; she came and met him and promised to be united 
with him within a short time. The youth was overjoyed and waited eagerly. 
But a few days after, the damsel became seriously ill and died. Her body 
was then taken to be cremated by the Brahmins. When the youth heard the 
news of the death of his beloved he went mad and ran to the funeral place. 
He uttered the words “If union with you is denied to me in this world, 1 
shall attain it in the next." Then to the amazement of all, he jumped on to 
the funeral pyre and was burnt along with his beloved, and thus their ashes 
were mixed together. 

As examples of the manner of this poem, I give below a translation of a 
few passages, where the poet describes the youth's falling in love with the 
damsel and his soliloquy after this event :— 

1. 
There lived a youth of the caste of the scribe 
A youth of vigilant heart, praised by the wise. 
Steward-like, Satur stands in front of him, 
Held by the Indians in great esteem. 
One day he strolled towards that spot 
Where his heart an enchanting mistress found. 
Like one circling round the spring of प्रः 
He fell a victim to the well of Hardt and Marut.* 





1. D. H., Bod. f. 270. 
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This fact of Balban's general amnesty to all the prisoners of the state has been 
curiously overlooked by the historians of this period. 

2. Chashma-i-Hit = Chasma-i-Mahi, name of a spring coming near which 
any living thing drops dead. (Burhan-i-qati'.) 

3. Names of two angels, who having severely censured mankind before the 
throne of God, were sent down to earth in human shapes to judge of the temptations 
to which man is subject. They could not withstand them; they were seduced by 
women, and committed every kind of iniquity ; for which they were suspended by the 
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A damsel standing brisk and gay he saw 

Water from the well and blood from him did draw. 
An idol of Hindu stock, cruel as a Turk, 

Sweet with her lips but cruel with her gaze 

The rope she cast into the bottom of the well, 
Served for a ring of love round his neck. 

The pail she drew out of the well 

From the stream of his eyes brought pails full of blood. 
The youth heaved a sigh from his distressed heart 
Hard as a fire sprung from a stony bed 

The cruel beauty saw the heart-sick one 

Bewildered, with his feet stuck in the mire. 

The stranger a captive she found to be 

A prey to the noose of the strings of her locks. 

She summoned her courage and looked around 

A certain fear passed in her innocent mind, 

The risk of scandal flashed in her thought, 

she left the place and soon did depart. 

Remained at the well that wounded-heart forlom 
Trembling like a fish at the departure of that moon 
In grief for that moon for three days and nights 
Stars on earth he cast from his eyes. 

He would talk his secret to the stars at night 

And tell them the tale of his sorrowful plight.2 
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II. 

Soliloguy of the youth. 
Thou hast killed me but did not tell me thy creed 
What creed is there that sanctions the slaying of the helpless one ? 
You saw me lying senseless on the ground 
Waves of blood surging the breast around 
I was swimming in blood, thou a friend 
Passed by me quite unconcemed 
What sweetheart art thou O, moon 
That sheds the blood of people in the well ? 
Why dost thou shed the blood of the poor by the charm 
Whether you want to draw blood or water from the well ? 


feet in a well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of 
judgment. The well of Hérit and Marit is here compared to the chin-dimple of 
1, D. H., Bod]. (Quseley 122), 1. 261. 
2. Ibid. 1. 261 
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Why dost thou shed the blood, like this in the well 
When thou hast another bloodthirsty dimple ? 

Dig a well and call it a tomb 

Ask not whether its water be bitter or sweet. 

Throw me down into it with thy hand 

Abject dust am I; unto the dust 1 return. 

Make that resting place a pilgrim’s house 

Convert that brakish water to the fountain of life. 
What shall I say? What relation have I with thee? 
The pearl is dishonoured in mixing with the dust 
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SANSKRIT LITERATURE UNDER THE PALA KINGS 
OF BENGAL 


By 
S. K. DE, Dacca 


Apart from the prolific and peculiar Buddhist Tantric literature in the 
cultivation of which Bengal signalised itself in the 10th and 11th centuries, and 
which, both on account of its extent and importance, should form the subject- 
matter of a separate study!, Bengal’s contribution to Sanskrit literature and 
culture in the regime of the Pala kings is neither sufficiently extensive nor out- 
standing. Nevertheless, it has an interest and importance of its own, and de- 
gerves a detailed investigation in its varied aspects. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to present a systematic outline of the subject and of the main 
problems, which still await further study. 

The literary remains of the period immediately preceding are, unfortu- 
nately, extremely scanty and uncertain. We have nothing but the shadowy 
personality of Gaudicirya or Gaudapaédacirya, the anonymous author of the 
well known Vedantic Karikas, and of Palakipya the mythical propounder of 
elephant-lore, whose works, however, exist and have been claimed, with some 
justification, for Bengal. There is also the Buddhist Candra-gomin?, of whom 
much that is legendary has been related but of whose approximate date, au- 
thorship and place of origin we are perhaps on firmer ground. From the 5th 
to the 7th century A.D., we have indeed the testimony of the Chinese pilgri 
Fa-hien, Yuang Chwang and Yi-tsing, regarding Sanskrit culture and learning 
in the eastern provinces, but there is no mention of any definite literary acti- 
vity. On the other hand, the reference to the literary diction of the Gaudas* 
which won for itself the distinctive designation of the Gaudi Riti, furnishes a 
good ground for the inference of a lost Gauda literature, which received re- 
cognition, a5 early as the 8th century A.D., from the theorists but over the 
merits of which they entertained a frank difference of opinion. But nothing 
of this literature has come down to us. Nor do the meagre inscriptional re- 
cords of the Pre-Pala period, which give us the only definite evidence of actual 
Sanskrit composition, bear out these indications of literary culture. The three 
lines of the lithic record of Candravarman, discovered on the Susunia hill in 
West Bengal, or the five short Damodarpur Copper plates, issued under the local 
government of Pundravardhanabhukti during the times of Kuméragupta I, 
Budhagupta and Bhanugupta (roughly between 443-543 a.p.) are but brief 





1. For an account of this literature by the present writer we New Indian 
Antiquary, vol. i, (1988). pp. 1-23. 

2. On this writer see 5. K. De in 1709, 1938, pp. 56-60. On Palakipya see 5. 
K. De in Indian Culture (D. R. Bhandarkar number) 1939 

3. See a note by the present writer on this question in New Indian Antiquary, 
vol. i. (1938), pp. 74-76. 
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and matter-of-fact prose documents which have hardly any literary value. It 
15 not until we come to the 7th century that we find the high-flown Kavya- 
style in prose and verse employed in epigraphic records, such, for instance, as 
is displayed in the Tipperah Copper-plate of Lokanatha or the Nidhanpur 
Copper plate of Bhaskaravarman. 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence becomes more 
definite that not only Sanskrit culture but also Sanskrit literature, both Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic, flourished in Bengal, although its contribution is still 
not sufficiently extensive nor outstanding. We have a larger number of more 
elaborate inscriptional panegyrics in Sanskrit, which are indeed creditable 
compositions; but since they display the ordinary characteristics of North 
Indian Pragastis of a similar nature, they do not call for special remarks as 
literary productions. Some of these epigraphic records, however, give us in- 
teresting glimpses into the assiduous culture of Sanskrit by persons who were 
not professional scholars nor men of letters but highly placed officials and 
politicians, The Garuda pillar inscription of the time of Narayanapala’, for 
instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments of one of the 
minister families of the Pala kings, which receives special commendation for its 
knowledge of Vedic literature. In this family Darbhapani, who was the mini- 
ster of Devapala, and his grandson Kedaramisra, who also held the same 
position, are said to have mastered the four Vidyds ; while Kedara’s son Gura 
vamigra acquired proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, Niti, and Jyotiga, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his exposition of the Vedic works. The Bangad Cop- 
per-plate grant? of Mahipala I mentions the study of Vajaseney!-Samhila 
Mimamsai, Vyakarana and Tarka, while proficiency in the Sruti and Smyti, and 
in the Kauthuma recension of the Sémaveda, is respectively referred to in 
Kamauli Copper-plate? of Vaidyadeva and the Manhali Copper-plate of Ma- 
danapala.* The colophon to the Hari-carita kavya of Caturbhuja states that 
the Varendra Brahmans of the time of Dharmapala were experts in अणा, 
लापा, Vyakarana and Kavya. That even the veterinary science was not 
neglected can be inferred from the statement of the author of the Janardana 
Temple inscription’ of the time of Nayapfla that he was a Vaji-vaidya. The 
most interesting record, however, of the political, literary and scholarly attain- 
ments of a striking personality of this period is to be found in the Praéasti® 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva of Balavalabhi, who flourished under Harivarma-deva 
and of whom more will be said in the following pages. 





EI, ii, p. 160: Gauda-lekka-mala, 7. 71. 

JASB, 1, p. 77 ; Gauda-lekkha,” p. 91. 

ET! ii, p. 350; Gauda-lekkha,” p. 134. 

Gauda-lekkha,” p. 148. 

JASB, 1900, p. 190 

In the Bhuvanesvar Inscription, El, iv, p. 2038; N. ७. MAJUMDAR, Ins- 
cription of Bengal, iii, p. 32. For other inscriptional references to Sanskrit Studies 
in Bengal, see Heraprasdda-samvardhana-lekhamald (Calcutta, B. ए. 1339=1932 AD.), 
i, pp. 207-14 
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These indications of cultural activity, however, are not fully borne out 
by the actual literary remains of this penod; for, apart from Buddhistic Tan- 
tric writings, the literature which has survived is scanty and inadequate. In 
the sphere of poetical and dramatic literature, some of the well-known classic- 
al works have been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduced in support of 
such claims are slender and uncertain’. The assumption?, for instance, that 
the Mudrd-raksasa of ViSikhadatta is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and 
hypothetical. A Bengal tradition of doubtful value, again, would credit 
Bhatta Narayana, author of the Veni-semhdra, to Bengal ; for he is alleged to 
be one of the five Kanauj Brahmans brought to Bengal by AdiSira! Unless 
corroborated by independent evidence these traditions of Bengal match-makers. 
and panegyrists of big families are hardly of much value for historical pur- 
particularly for events of comparatively early times. There is no 
satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murari, son of Vardhaménginka of the 
Maudgalya-gotra and Tantumati and author of the Anmargha-ragheva", with 
the Murari who 15 given as one of the progenitors of the Bengal Vaidika Brah- 
mans. Equally uncertain is the similar tradition which connects Sriharga, son 
of Hira and Mamalla-devi* and author of the Naisadhiya-carita®, with Bengal: 
for Sriharga of the Bengal genealogists is described as the son of Medhatithi 
or Tithimedh’. This last claim has been argued* at some length, but thé 


1. Those who put forward such theories, without much justification. often 
forget that the onus of proof lies on them who make these assumptions and that 
the considerations of personal bias or local patriotism should not prompt or con- 
trol the evidence 

2. JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45. 

3. Of Muriri's place of origin and activity nothing is known: but he men 
tions Mahismati as the seat of the Kalacuris. See A. B, Kerry, Senskrit Drama, 
pp. 225-26. 

4. These are hardy Bengali names. 

5. There are numerous editions with the different commentaries: (1) with 
the Prakiéa of Narayana, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1928. (2) With the Jivatu of 
Mallinatha, ed. J. VinvAsicara, 2 vols, Calcutta 1875, 1876; also ed. in parts, pts. 
जी (Cantos i-xii), Mangalodaya Press, Trichur 1924, 1926. (3) With the com- 
mentanes of Narayana, Bharatamallika and Vamdéivadana {Cantos 1-11), ed. Nirva- 
svARUP BRAHMACHARI Calcutta, B. E. 1326 (=1920 a.p.). (4) The Bibl. Ind. ed. 
(Calcutta 1835, 1855): is in two parts: the first part contains Cantos i-xi with Pre 
macandra ‘Tarkavigifa’s modern commentary, and the second part, edited by E. 
RGer, contains cantos AII-AAII with Nardiyana’s commentary. The English transla- 
tion by K. K. HANprqur (Lahore 1984) gives notes and extracts from several unpub- 
lished commentaries. 

6. The Scrasvati Bhavan Studies, Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159-94. See also IC 
ii, pp. 576-79. Sriharsa’s Bengal origin need not follow, as Narayana in his com- 
mentary thinks, from his use (xiv. 51) of the word पप्र as an auspicious sound made 
by women on festive occasions. Apart from the fact that the word appears to be 
as old as the Chandogya U panized (iii. 19.3), K. K. HANDIQUI (op. ला... pp. 541-42) 
has shown that it is not an exclusively Bengali custom, being found in writers who 
had no connexion with Bengal, especially in some Jaina writers of Western India. 
Murari uses the word in connexion with Sita’s marriage (iii. 55), but his Maithili 
commentator, Rucipati Upadhyaya, explains it as a South Indian custom. The 
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evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility is afforded by the reference 
(vii. 110) to a Pragasti which the poet is said to have composed for some 
unnamed king of Gauda, but we also learn that he was patronised by the 
king of kanyakubja (xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the 
Kashmirian scholars (xvi. 131)". The king of Kanyakubja has been identi- 
fied with Jayacandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of the 12th 
century? Sriharsa claims originality for his work (vill. 109) as that of “a 
traveller on a path unseen by the race of poets” ; but as a poem his work 
displays more learning than real poetry. An elaborate and pedantic produc- 
tion of 22 cantos, it spins’ out and embellishes only a part of the simple and 
attractive epic story of Nala and Damayanti out of all recognition ; but the 
concern of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre is not so 
much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with the display of his own 
Southerner Mallinatha, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom! 
Similar remarks apply to the reference (xv. 45) to the custom of wearing conch 
bangle, which is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Virata xi 1) and Kadembari. 
The argument based on the Gaudi Riti does not carry much weight, but more rele- 
vant, if not definitely conclusive, is the indiscriminate use, in albteration and chim- 
ing, of the three sibilants, the two nasals, 6 and v, y and j as sounds of equivalent 
value. This, however, is sanctioned by rhetoricians and is, therefore, an evidence of 
somewhat uncertain character. 

1. It is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Kashmirian scholars is 
found, not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of Canto xvi. 
It is also puzzling that both the poem Natjadhiya-cerita and the philosophical treatise 
Kkandana-khenda-khidya appear to refer to each other, leading to the curious con- 
clusion of their simultaneous production by the same author. The genuineness of 
the brief autobiographical versea, which contain these references and which are 
placed, in a scattered way, at the end of each canto, is therefore, open to consider 
able doubt; but it is possible that they embody a tradition the value of which need 
not be entirely rejected on account of their being spurious. We learn from these 
verses that Sriharsa was also the author of a Campi called Nava-sahasinka-carita 
(xxii. 22), a Sthairya-vicara-prakarana (1४, 123), an Amava-varnana (ix. 160), a 
Siva-dakti-siddhi (xviii. 154), a Chinda-pradasti (xvii. 222) and a SrivijayapraSasti 
(v. 198). The punning reference to the AKhondana-khanda-khddya is apparently 
justified by the express declaration (x. 137) of unrivalled labours in the science of 
logic, 85 well as by the philosophical digression in canto xvii. A late (and probably 
Bengal) commentator, Gopindtha Acdrya, believes (Mitra, Notices, iv, p. 212) 
his Harsa-hrdaya commentary on the Naisadhiya that the Vijaya-pratasti mention 
ed above is in praise of king Vijayasena of Bengal; but Candu Pandita and other 
commentators, as well as Rajasekhara Siri in his Prabendha-cintémani (1348 A.D.) 
make Sriharsa a protege of Jayacandra of Kanau) 

2. G. भित्रा in /BRAS, x, p. 311, pp. 279-87. This date has been questioned, 
see R. P. CHanpa in 14, xii, pp. 83, 2860. 

3. The contents of cantos vi, vii, xv, xix-xxii, as well as the greater portion 
of xvii, are matters not to be found in the epic. A whole canto of 109 verses is 
devoted to a description of the heroine's entire bodily charms, beginning from the 
top of the head and ending with the toe of the feet. The panegyric of the Vaitaliya 
occupies the whole of canto xix (67 verses), while Damayanti’s Svayamvara extends 
over five cantos. The poem ends with the married bliss of Nala and Damayanti 
Poetic merits apart, the work is written for a learned audience, and its chief interest 
lies in the fact that it is in many ways a repository of traditional learning. 
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skill and learning so characteristic of later decadent poets. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that, judged by modern standards, an impatient Western critic should 
stigmatise the work as a perfect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style. The 
work, however, has been regarded as one of the five traditional Mahakavyas 
and has been favoured by a section of learned Indian opinion,’ but it would 
be an acquisition of dubious value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally 
proved. 

The problem is more difficult with regard to the Canda-kausika® of Ksem 


conclusion regarding its place of origin. The drama deals in five acts with 
the Markandeya-purana legend of Hartécandra and Viévamitra, but there is 
hardly anything distinctive in its style and treatment. The story lacks drama- 
tic quality and improves very little by the poor execution and mediocre poetry 
of Ksemiévara. A verse in the Prologue states that the work was composed 
and produced at the court of Mahipila. H. P. SHASTRI is inclined to identi- 
fy the dramatist’s patron with Mahipala of Bengal, chiefly on the ground that 
the king is said in the drama to have driven away the Karpatakas, who, in 
SHASTRI'S opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra Cola I in 1023,‘ or 
the Karnaitas who came in the train of the Cedi kings at a later time. If this 
were so, then Ksemiévara’s place of activity would be Bengal: and it is note- 
worthy in this connexion that the two oldest complete palm leaf manus 
cripts of the drama, dated respectively in 3.0. 1250 and 1387, are rreserv 
ed in Nepal.? On the other hand, PiscHe. believes* Ksemisvara’'s patron to 





1, Making allowance for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there are, how 
ever, forceful passages, eg., the description of the personified vices in canto xvii, 
of the moon-rise in canto xxii, of the five Nalas in canto xiii, and the treatment 
of Nala's character in its emotional conflict in canto ix. 

2. Ed. Jaganmohana, TARKALAMKARA, Calcutta 1867; also ed J. Vini- 
SAGARA, Calcutta 1884; ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Shastri, Gurjara Press, 
Bombay 1560. Translated into German verse under the tithe Kaeulika’s Zorn by 
Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1883. The name of the author is sometimes confused with 
the Kashminian Ksemendra. Ksemitvara, who designates himself as Arya, does not 
mention the name of his father, but his grandfather is named Vijayaprakogtha. 

3. Descriptiwe Cat. of Skt. Mss im the ASB, vii, Calcutta 1934, no, 5315: R 
D. BANERJEE The Pales of Bengal, p. 73 and Barglar 11655, i, pp. 251-52; J. ©. 
GHosH in IC ii, pp. 354-56; but see K. A. NILKANTHA SHASTRI in JORM, vi, pp. 
191-98 and JC, ii, pp. 797-99. 

4. This has been contested by 5. K. AIVYANGAR in Sa Asutosh Jubilee Volume, 
Orientalia, Pt. 2, pp. 559, to which R. D. BANeRsI replies in JBORS, xiv, p. 512. 
Sec NILKANTHA SHASTRI in the articles cited above. 

5. Now in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (H. P. SHAstRi, 
op. ८1., nos. 5315 and 5316). Other known, but atively modern, Mss are 
noticed in the same Catalogue as well as in the Deseriptive Cat. of the Moa in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, vi, nos. 222-23, pp. 134-5 (three Mss in Devandgari) ; in 
P. P. 5. Sastri’s Tanjore Catalogue, viii, Srirangam 1930, pp. 3390-99 Burnell’s 
Classified Index, 111, 9. 169 (three Mss): and in Deseriptive Catalogue of Gort. col- 
lections in Bhandarkar ©. R. Institute, xiv, pp. 77-82 (five Mss in Devanagari) 

6. Gaétlingische (यला Anzeigen, 1883, pp. 12171 
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be the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahipala I of Mahodaya (=Kanyakubja) un- 
der whom Rajaéekhara wrote his Bdla-bhdrata (i. 7) and whom FLEET" iden- 
tifies with the Mahipala of the Asni inscription, dated in 917 ap. Kesem- 
iévara’s assertion of his patron's victory over the Karpatas is explained as the 
courtier’s version of the contest with the Rastrakita Indra ITI, who for his 
part claims victory over Mahodaya.* Ksemi$vara was also the author of an- 
other drama, Naisadhanenda, which deals in seven acts with the story of Nala. 

A similar uncertainty attaches to the Kicaka-vadhe* of Nitivarman which 
may have been composed in Bengal or in the adjoining territory of Kalinga. 
It is a short artificial poem in five cantos (177 verses) which deals with the 
well known episode of the Virita-parvan of the Mahdbherata; but the simple 
and vigorous story of the epic is transformed into a pedantic means for the 
display of the author's skill and learning in the manipulation of the language, 
for the ingenious use of double meanings (Slesa) and clever chimings (Yama- 
ka). The work, however, is singular in the attempt it makes to include both 
lisa (canto iii) and Yamaka (cantos i-ii, iv-v) im 15 scope ; and it is the only 
Kavya, so far known, which fulfils the rhetorcian’s dictum about the उक्तौ 
prelude. As an early example of this type of Sanskrit composition it shows 
considerable talent ; and it is no wonder that it is quoted by a large number of 
grammarians, rhetoricians and lexicographers. One of the earliest of such 
quotations is made by Nami-sidhu who wrote his commentary on Rudrata’s 
Kavydlamkara in 1069 2.0." Nothing is known of the author, Nitivarman, 
except that he lived in the court of an obscurely mentioned prince who might 
have ruled in Bengal or in Kalinga. 

The only writer whom we can reasonably claim for Bengal from his des- 
criptive designation is Gauda Abhinanda, who 15 known to us from stray 





1. JA, xxvi, pp. 175-78. 

2. See Sten Konow, Indische Drama, p. 87; P. PETERSON, Second Report, p. 
63: R. ©. BHANDARKAR, Report 1897, 9. xi; A. 8. KerrH, Sanskrit Drama, p. 239. 
The only Alamkara work which cites the Canda-kaudike is the Sahitya-darpana, which 
belongs probably to Orissa in the first half of the 15th century (See 5. K. De, Sans- 
krit Poetics, i, 9. 233f.). 

3. Ms. dated in 1611 A.D. noticed in PETERSON, Third Report, pp. 340-42, with 
extracts: but no personal account of the author is found in the work, 

4. Ed. ५, K. Dr, with the commentary of Janardanasena and with extracts from 
the commentary of Sarvananda-naga, Dacca University Oriental Series 1929. 

5. In two verses of doubtful interpretation (i. 21; i. 7) the author refers to 
his patron, in connexion with Kalinga, either as a ruler or as a conqueror A oovert 
aliusion appears to be made to this patron's name or designation in the word wigraha 
employed in the Yamaka, but considering the date of the work, an allusion to the 
Vigrahapalas of Bengal does not seem likely. For a discussion of this question see 
5. K. De's edition, pp. xii-xiv and 93-94, 98-99. The poem has been preserved in 
Bengali Mss only, and all the known commentaries are of Bengal origin and indicate 
the currency of the poem in Bengal; and there is nothing, excepting the verse i. 21 
mentioned above, which connects it with Kalinga. 

6. For other early writers who quote this work see 5. K. Der, introd. to the 
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quotation of his verses in the Sanskrit anthology of Samgadhara'; but the 
question of his date and identity is not free from difficulty. He has been 
identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the Kadamberi-kathd- 
sdra* on the ground chiefly that the author of this metrical summary of 
Bana's prose romance describes one of his ancestors as a Gauda: but the 
evidence is obviously not conclusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed 
to Abhinanda or Gauda Abhinanda is traceable in this work." There is, 
however, no chronological obstacle in the way of the proposed identification 
The author of the “Aatha-sara informs us that his fifth ancestor, Saktisvaimin, 
flourished under Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty of Kashmir towards the 
end of the 7th and the first half of the 8th century; and as the poet Abhi- 
nanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinava- 
gupta‘ towards the end of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the 
first half of the 9th century. The Abhinanda of the anthologies could not 
have been of a much later date, having been quoted in the Aevindra-pacana- 
samuccaya which cannot be assigned to a period later than the 11th century* : 
but it is not clear if this Abhinanda is identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who 
cited (along with Abhinanda without the descriptive term Gauda) in the 
Sarnigadhara-paddhati.* 

1. The Sérigedhara—paddhati (dated about 1363 AD.) quotes twice (nos. 1090, 
3485 ; the first verse assigned to Subhdnga in the Seduwkti-karnadmyta iv. 53) Gauda 
Abhinanda, but it also quotes an Abhinanda (nos. 3763, 3917) without the des 
criptive title, An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five times (nos 
75, 130, 313, 319, 457) im the Kevindra-vacana” twenty-two times in the Sadukti 
twice in the Sakit-muktévali of Jahlana and once in the Padydvali (no. 149) Frag 
ments of Abhinanda’s verses are also quoted by Ujjvaladatta (on Unidi-sitra i. 2 
48: 1). 103: iy. 117) who refers to Abhinanda’s description of the Vindhya hills, 
and by Rayamukta (on Amara i. 1. 7; ii. 5. 4, 10). For a resume of these passages 
see F, W. THOMAS, Kevindra-racana*, pp. 20-22 

2. Ed. Kavyamili 11, NSP, Bombay 1899. (Also ed. in the Pandit, Old Series 
1866-68 ; ed. Acintyaréma Sarman, Lahore 1900). 

3. For a discussion of the question see 5. K. De, Pad ydvali, pp. 182-84 

4. In the printed text (Kavyamala 25, Bombay 1911, p. 142) of Abhinava 
gupta’s Locena, the work is ascribed to Bhatta Jayantaka, but the India Office Ms 
(no. 1008 E 1135), which we consulted, assigns it to Abhinanda, son of Bhatta 
Jayanta. The Kashmirian Kgemendra in the 11th century also quotes Abhinanda 
and his “Kathd-séra (in his Suvytte-tilaka iii. 6 = “Katha-sdra 1. 16). Ksemendra 
informs ws (iii. 29) that Abhinanda was fond of the Anustubh metre, in which. for 
the most Part, the “Aathé-sara is compe 

5. £. W. THOMAS, foc. ला... would identify this Abhinanda with the author 
of the “Aethd-séra, as well as with Gauda Abhinanda; but no evidence is adduced. 

6. On Abhinanda see ला, ZDMG, xxvii, pp. 6, 27: G. Biuer, 14 
ii, pp. 102-6 ; PETERSON, Fourth Report, p. vii. 

7. These Abhinandas are certainly to be distinguished from Abhinanda, author 
of Rame-carifa (ed. GOS, no. xivi, 1990) who describes himself as the son of 
Satananda, and probably also from Abhinavapandita, also a Gauda whose Yoga- 
vdsigfke-samksepa in six Prakaranas and forty-six Sargas is noticed by Weber (Berlin 

Catalogue, no. 643) and who is described in the colophon to the work as farka- 
vddijvara-saint yacarya-gaudamandaldlamkara-irimat 
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Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of which 19 
known with certainty, is the Rama-carita’ of Samdhyakara Nandin, a curious 
but important work which belongs to the class of the so-called historical 


Kavya. By means of constant play upon words (5658), sustained through 
out in its 195 Arya verses, it gives in four chapters, after the manner of 


Kaviraja’s Raghava-pandaviya, the story of the Rémdyana, on the one hand 
and the history of Ramapala of the Pala dynasty, on the other. Each verse 
of the text has, therefore, a twofold application ; but while the epic applica- 
tion is not difficult to make out, the local and contemporary allusions to 
Ramapala’s exploits require elucidation. The Sanskrit tary, which 
accompanies the text and which may or may not have been composed by the 
author himself, explains the historical details, but unfortunately it ends ab- 
ruptly with ii, 35. There is a ‘Kavi-prasasti in 20 verses at the end of the 
work, which informs us that the author was the son of Prajapatinandin and 
grandson of Pindkanandin and belonged to Pundra-vardhana in Varendra. 
Prajaipati was a Samdhi-vigrahika of the royal court, and from the last verse 
of the text it is probable that the work was composed in the reign of Madana- 
pala, As a chronicle of almost contemporary events of which the author 
must have possessed a direct knowledge, the work is of considerable import- 
ance for reconstructing the lost history of this period. The author tells us 
that he is not only a poet well versed in the art of rhetoric but also a great 
linguist. The skill he shows in the manipulation of words in a difficult 
metre, which, however, is possible only in an accommodating language like 
Sanskrit, is characteristic of later Sanskrit poets; but it certainly makes his 
work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the author has to crowd 
within the limits of less than two hundred verses a great deal of matter con 
cerning simultaneously Raghupati Rama and Gaudadhipa Ramapaéla. The 
author claims that his Slesa is not distressing (akleSana) ; it might not have 
been so to his contemporaries to whom the events narrated were probably 
familiar: but on account of this very limited and local interest it must have fail- 
ed in its appeal to posterity and became forgotten. As an interesting example 
of the Slesa Kavya, which includes both mythical and historical themes in 
its scope, it may be accepted as a singular four de force, but the very pur- 
osive character of the work and its necessarily artificial form of expression 
make it a poetical curiosity rather than a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical Sastras, on the other hand, we possess a 
fair amount of literature: but its total achievement cannot be rated too 
highly. The epigraphic records tell us a great deal about Vedic* and philoso- 

1. The unique Palmleaf Ms of the text was ecquired by Haraprasad SHASTRI 
in 1897, and an edition of the text with its incomplete commentary was published 
by him in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910. A new edition is now published under 
the joint editorship of R. ©. Masumpar, R. 5. Basak and N. G. BaNeRJEE, by the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, Our references are to SHASTRI'S edition 

2. On Vedic Studies in Bengal, see Haraprasdd-samvardhana-lekhamala, ii, 
pp. 202-226. From the inscriptional references it appears that all the four Vedas 
were studied, but the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajurveda prevailed. 
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phical studies in Bengal in this period, but no early work on Vedic literature 
has survived ; and of the early philosophical speculations of Bengal we know 
nothing. The only philosophical work of this period, of which however, 
Bengal may feel justly proud, is the well known Nydya-kandali commentary? 
of Sridhara Bhatta on PraSastapfda's Padértha-dharma-samgraha Bhdsya on 
the Vatsestkasitra. From the concluding verses of this sub-commentary we ` 
learn that Sridhara was the son of Baladeva and Abboka (v. 1. Abhroka, 
Ambhoka, Acchoka) and belonged to Bhirisrsti in Daksina-Radha,? which 
has been identified with the village of Bhursut, Dt. Burdwan. The work was 
written at the instance of one Pandudisa, and is dated in Saka 913 (or 910)? 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) a.p. From references in the work itself 
it appears that Sridhara also wrote Advaya-siddhi (p. 5), Tettve-samvddini 
(p. 82), Tativa-prabodha (pp. 82, 146) and a Samgraha-fika* (p. 159) ; but 
none of these works, which are concerned apparently with Vedanta, Vaisesika 
and Mimamsa, has come down to us. It falls outside our scope to enter into 
the philosophical views of Sridhara, but the work is important for having 
placed for the first time a theistic interpretation on the Nydya-Vaisesika.’ It 


1, Ed. Vindhyeévariprasida Dvivedin, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, nos. 6, 
Benares 1895. Translated into English by Ganganath JHA in the Pandit, 1903-15, 
reprinted £. J. Lazarus : Benares 1916, Large sections of Sridhara's works have been 
translated by B. Fapnecon in his Vaisesika-system, Amsterdam 1918. 

2. The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many 
Sregthis lived there (bhdri-fresthi [v. 1. आङ | क्व). It is probably the same 

Bhiiriéresthika in Radha tioned by Krgpamiéra in his Prabodha-candrodaya 
\u. 7) a& the seat of proud Brahmans. 

3. The printed reads : tryadhika-daéottara-nava-fate-fakabde, which is also 
the reading of BOHLER's MS (Kashmir Report, 9. 76, and appendix p. cxliv), 
but adkika-dasottare, which is perhaps a mislection, is found in some Mss noticed 
by R. ७. BHANDARKAR (Report 1883-84, p. 314) and R. L. Mitra (Notices, viii, 
9. 45, no, 2589, also x, p. 287, no. 4186). 

4. Gopinatha Kaviray (History and Bibliography of NySiya-Vaidesika Litera- 
ture in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, iii, 7, 115, note) believes that the Semgraha- 
fikd was not an independent work but referred to the Nydye-kendali ञ्ल, which was 
a Tika the Padartha-dherma-samgraka of Praéastapaida: but the reference in 
the text does not appear to bear out his conjecture. 

5. Sridhara’s famous contemporary Udayana, who dates his Laksemavali in 
Saka 906 (= 984 A.D.) and who is the author also of a sub-commentary, entitled 
Kirandvali, on Pragastapida’s Bhisya, as well as of two independent polemical 
works named Ausumasjeli and Atma-tattve-viveka, is sometimes connected with 
Bengal by a tradition which associates him with the Bhiduri Brahmans of North 
Bengal. But the unreliability of the tradition is indicated by Udayana’s disparaging 
remarks about the Gauda Mimamsaka who lacked a true knowledge of the Vedic 
texts. The reference may be to a school or to an individual : but Varadaraja in 
his Auswmdfjal-bodkini commentary (ed. Sarasvati Bhavana Tests, no. 4, Benares 
1922, p. 123) explains this reference as a pointed allusion to the Paiijikd-kara. The 
identification of this Pafijikdi-kdira with Sdlikandtha, author of Prakarona-panyikd (ed. 
Benares 1903-4) and a direct pupil of Prabhdkara, is plausible but unproved, It is 
noteworthy that much later (c. 13th century) Gangeéa Upiidhyliya refers to the 
Gauda Mimimsaka in almost identical terms in his Tativa-cintdmani (ed, Bibl, Ind. 
Sabda-pramana, 9. 88). 
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is curious, however, that this work found little favour in the country of its 
origin, and the two best known commentaries on it are respectively written by 
the Maithila Padmandbha and the Jaina Rajasekhara. 

The tradition of Candra-gomin is supposed to have been maintained 
in Bengal by two well known Buddhist grammarians, Jinendrabuddhi and 
Maitreya-raksita ; but the place of activity of these two authors cannot be 
definitely determined Jinendrabuddhi, who styles himself as Bodhisattva- 
deSiyacirya, was the author of an extensive commentary entitled Wtrarena- 
paijike (commonly cited as the Nydsa)? on the Kasika, while Maitreya- 
raksita composed Tentra-pradipa commentary" on J inendrabuddhi’s work, as 
well 35 Dhatu-pradipa,’ which professes to follow Bhimasena’s recension* of 
the Paniniya Dhdtu-pdjhe. The conjecture that Vimalamati, author of the 
Bhaga-vytti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanciful to require serious considera- 
tion. The fact that these grammatical treatises were popular in Bengal fur- 
nishes an argument of uncertain value; for Bengal had admittedly been the 
ultimate place of refuge of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit gram- 
mar, including the Katantra, the Mugdha-bodha, the Samksipta-sira and the 
Sarasvata. Of lexical writers, we know nothing about the date and identity 
of Subhiiticandra,’ a part of the Tibetan version of whose commentary on the 





1. D.C. Bratracuaryva (Paninian Studies in Bengal in Asufosh Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Orientalia, pt. i, pp. 18591) suspects the Bengal origin of these writers from 
the fact that all the commentaries of the Nyasa, for instance, are by Bengal writers. 
८. ©. CHAKRAVART! in the works cited below appears to be of the same opinion. 
The extraordinary argument (D. C. BHATTACHARYA p. 201), however, that Maitreya 
was the title and Raksita the real name, and that a clan of Varendra Brahmans are 
called to-day Maitra or Maitreya requires no serious consideration ; for one might 
as well as argue that Rakgita being the cognomen of some Radhiya Kayasthas at 
the present time, our author was a Bengal Kayastha! The arguments from modern 
cognomen is unwarranted and hasty. As a Buddhist writer the name Maitreya- 
raksita is quite intelligible by itself. 

29 Ed. (in 3 vols.) Srish Chandra CHAKRAVARTI, Varendra Research Society 
Rajshahi 1913, 1919-24, 1925. This work is to be distinguished from the Anu- 
nydsa, a rival commentary by Indu or Indumitra (/HQ, 1931, p. 418), who is pro 
bably earlier than Maitreya-raksita but who need not be assumed gratuitously to have 

On this work see S. C. CHAKRAVARTI in the works cited, and D. C. BHatta- 
CHARYA, op. cit. A fragmentary Ms is noticed in Mrtra, Notices, vi, p. 140, 
no. 2076, and another incomplete Ms exists in Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 
It is referred to in the author's Dhétu-pradipa ; and the author is quoted by a series 
of grammarians and lexicographers (Ujjvaladatta, Rayamukuta, Bhattoji Diksita, 
Sarvananda, Saranadeva etc.), Sarvananda (1160 av.) being the earliest known 
writer to cite Maitreya-raksita. 

4. Ed. Srish Chandra CHAKRAVARTI, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1919. 
Ms. in Ecceuinc, Catalogue of India Office Mss, ii, p. 182, no. 687/434a. 

5. Referred to in the opening verse. 

6. Assigned ta a period between 850 and 1050 an. 

7. Cormier, op. cit., iii, p. 465. Th. ZacHamiac, Die indische Wéorterbiicher, 
GIPA, Strassburg 1897, p. 21. 
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#जाधा4-860, entitled Kamadhenu, exists in Bsten-hbyur and who is some 
times assigned? to Bengal. He is quoted four times by Riyamukuta and once 

Among exponents of technical Sistras the medical writers of Bengal de- 
serve mention. The well-known medical authority, Madhava,* son of Indu- 
kara* and author of a learned work on pathology and diagnosis, entitled 
Rug-viniscaya* (or simply Niddna), is assigned’ to this period : but whether 
Bengal can really claim him is doubtful." It is true that mediaeval Bengal 

1, Ed Satis Chandra VinvAsuisawa. Bibl. Ind. 1912 (only one fase. published 
of the Tibetan text). According to VipyABHisaNA (p, ix), Subliiticandra is also 
cited by Lifga Bhat{a, another commentator का Amara. 

2 IC, ii. p. 261. 

3. Ed. Trivandrum 1909, 9. 82. 

4. In the work itself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Madhavakara, 
which is found only in some commentators: and it is doubtful whether -kara was 
at all a cognomen ; for his father’s name Indukara is intelligible in itself and need 
not lead to any supposition of Bengal origin. Cf. the name Bhinukara, author of 
Rasika-jivana who never belonged to Bengal—The evidence of Arabic sources 
(JOLLY, Medici, p. 7) points to the 9th century as the date of Madhava. 

5. There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer and 
identifying him with Indu (where -kera is dropped) who is cited by Kgira-svimin 
in his comment on the Vanausadhivarga of the Amara-koia. He wrote as the 
quotations show, on the topic of Vanausadhi, but the supposition (fC, ॐ, pp. 153-4) 
that his work was named Nighantu is entirely gratuitous. Indu is by no means 
an uncommon Indian name, and hazarding of guesses of identity of authors having 
similar names is hardly of any use. 

6. The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. (Text only) with a 
Hindi commentary, by R. P. SITARAMA, Ganapat Krishnaji Press : Bombay 1884 : 
Ed., with the Madhuko&a-vyakhya of Vijayaraksita and his pupil Srikanthadatta and 
with Atanka-darpana-tika of Vacaspati-vaidya, by J. T. ACHARYA, NSP, Bombay 
1932. Vijaya-raksita commented on i-xxxii; Srikanthadatta on the rest. Eight 
commentanes on this work are listed by AUFRECHT. 

7, IC, ii, pp. 153-55; but see 5. K. De, ibid, iv. pp. 273-76. 

8. The Cikitsa (Mirra, Bikaner Catalogue, mo. 1413, pp. 647-48) of Madhava 
छ mot, as suggested in IC, loc. cit., a separate work, but is either identical with 
Rug-virsicaya or represents a version ol it. The two opening verses quoted by Mitra 
are nothing but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-vinifcaya. while the only concluding 
verse cited, which is too cormpt for identification, deals apparently with Visa-roga- 
nidina, which forms the subject-matter of one of the concluding chapters of the 
Rug-vinticaya. All the available Mss of the small work on Dietics, called Kuita- 
muedgara, are in Devanagari, and there is nothing to identify its author Madhava 
with our Madhava, who is probably also to be distinguished from the Madhava or 
Madhavas, who wrote Aywrveda-rasa-Sastra ( BUHLER, Catalogue of Mss in Gujarat, 
Sindh etc., iv, p. 218), Rasa-kawmudi (MitRA, Notices, iv, no. 1616, 9. 178), Bhava. 
stabhava (BUHLER, op, cif, p. 230; see AUFRECHT. Catalogus Cata, ji. 9. 93, 
iii, 9. 89), and Mugdha-bodha (EcCELING, op. cit. ४, p. 943, no. 2680807). The 
only other work which can possibly be assigned to our Madhava, son of Indukara, 
is the Paryaya ratnamald, noticed by Mitra, Notices, ix, 7. 234, no. 3150: but 
here, again, there is a great deal of uncertainty with regard to the work itself. In 
MirRA'S description(Nefices, i, p. 111, no. 207) of another Ms of the same work 
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developed peculiar names, surnames and titles, but the arguments based chiefly 
on the cognomen -kara, which, however, is not found attached to Madhava’'s 
name in any of his known works, as well as on the extensive use of his works 
in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It is, however, beyond doubt that Cakra- 
panidatta, the well known commentator on Caraka and Suéruta, belonged to 
Bengal. In his compendium of therapy, entitled Cikitsd-samgraha,’ he informs 
us that his father Narayana was an officer (Patra) and superintendent of the 
culinary department (Rasavatyadhikarin) of the king of Gauda, that he was 
a Kultna of the Lodhravali family? and that his brother Bhanu was an 
Antaranga or learned physician of good family... The commentator Sivaddsa- 
sena Yasodhara, a Bengal writer, who belonged to the 16th century,* ex- 
plains that the king of Gauda was Nayapéla. If this is so, Cakrapimidatta 
should be placed in the second half of the 11th century. Besides older autho 
rities, the work professes to draw upon the Giidha-bodha-samgraha of Heramba, 
as well as upon the Siddha-yoga of Vrnda,* which last in its turn follows the 
order of diseases and treatment of Madhava's Rug-vinifcaye, Besides being 
an authoritative work on the subject, it possesses importance in the history of 
Indian medicine for marking an advance in the direction of metallic prepara- 
tions,* which had been introduced from the time of Vagbhata and Vmda 






४. p. 976, no, 2740/1511c) omits the name of the author, and ends differently. On 
Madhava see A.F.R. HOERNLE, Medicine of Ancient India (Oxford 1907), pp. 13f: 
J. Jotty, Medicin GIPA, (Strassburg 1901), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vida, 
author of the Siddha-yoga, is also briefly discussed. The suggestion that Vda is 
the true name of the author of the Rug-vinifcaya (HOERNLE in /RAS, 1906, p. 28581 * 
1908, p. 998) is groundless and unproved. The Siddha-yoga is sometimes called 
Vrada-mddheve probably because Vida has made a very large use of Madhava's 
work in writing his own. The real names of the work and the author as given in 
most Mss are respectively Siddha-yoga and Vrnda (See EcceLinc, op. cit p. 937: 
AUFRECHT, Bod. (वा. 9. 315b; Pererson, Fourth Report, p. 399: KIELHORN, 
Catalogue of Mss in the Central Provinces, p. 222 etc.). 

1. Ed. by J. VitvAsAcara, Calcutta 1888; but it is printed very often. 

2. Explained by Sivadasa as the Lodhravali branch of the Datta family. Tradi- 
tion locates his birthplace in the district of Birbhum. Haraprasad SHAsTRI in his 
School Histery of India (Calcutta 1896) gives 1060 3.0, as the definite date of 
Cakrapapi, which has been repeated by most writers (JOLLY, op, लो... 9. 6 and in 
£DMG 0, p. 378; HoeRNie, op. ला... pp. 12, 16): but we have no proof 
for this exact date. 

ॐ WVidyd-kula-sampanno bhisag antarangah (Sivadisa). On this word see Ic, 
1, pp. 684-86. 

4. The commentary is entitled Tattva-candriké and is professedly based upon 
a previous Ratna-prabhd commentary. From the genealogy and personal details 
given in the concluding verses we learn that Sivaciisa was the son of Ananta and 
grandson of Uddharana, and that he belonged to Malaficika in Gauda (Pabna Dis- 
trict). His father Ananta is said (IC, iii, 7. 157) to have been a court-physician 
of Barbek Shah in the 16th century. 

3. Ed. Anandiérama Sank. Series no. 27, 1894, with the Vydkhyd-kusumaajali 
commentary of Srikanthadatta. On the sources of Cakrapanidatta see Jory in 
£DMG, liii, p. 3771. 

6. P. C. Ray, Mist. of Hindu Chemistry, i, introd., p. liv 
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Cakrapanidatta also wrote a commentary on Caraka, entitled Ayurveda-dipika 
or Ceraka-talperya-dipika,’ in the introduction to which he mentions Nara- 
datta as his preceptor. His commentary on Suéruta is entitled Bhanumati.* 
Two other useful works of his are Sabda-candrika,* a vocabulary of vegetable 
as well as mineral substances and compounds, and Dravya-guna-samgraha,’ a 
work on dietics. 

It would be convenient in this connexion to notice two other medical 
writers of some importance who flourished in Bengal at a somewhat later 
date. The first is Sure§vara or Surapala who wrote a glossary of medical bota 
ny, entitled Sebda-pradipa,® in which he gives an account of himself. His great 
grandfather and father were respectively gana, who was a court- 
physician to king Govindacandra, and Bhadreévara, who served in a similar 
capacity to king Riimapdila (called VangeSvara). He himself was a physician 
to king Bhimapfila, and should from these accounts be placed in the first 
half of the 12th century. He also wrote a Vrksdyurvede* on a similar sub- 
ject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-servasya" on the medical use and prepara- 
tion of iron. The other writer is Vafgasena, whose very name would assign 
him to Bengal. He wrote Cikitsd-sdra-samgraha,* in which he is described as 
the son of Gadadhara of Kantika or Kafijika. The lower limit of his date, 
viz., the 12th century, is supplied by Hem&dri's profuse quotations from this 
work in Ayurveda-rasdyana commentary on Vaghbhata’s Astaiga-hrdaya.” 
Vangasena relies upon Suéruta but borrows freely and extensively from 
Madhava's Rug-vinifcaye. It is not certain if the later medical commentators, 











1. Ed. अवत+ ViSdrapa, Calcutta 1892-1895. Also Ed. V. K. Datar, 
NSP, Bombay 1922; ed. N. N. SHAstRI, 2 vols. Lahore 1929. See Mitra, Notices, 
vi, 9. no. 2160 (incomplete Ma.) 

2 Ed. in parts by Gangaprasad Sen, Vijayaraina SEN and Nishikanta Sen 
Calcutta 1888-93. See AUFRECHT, Cafalogus Caf. i, p. 175 

$ Mss in AUFRECHT, Bodiaan Cal. no. 453, pp. 196-196; EGGELING, op. cit 
vy, p. 974, no, 2738/9876. Also see Mirra, Notices, ii, p. 25, no. 562. 

4. Ed. J. ViovAsa’cara, Calcutta (2nd Ed.) 1897, with the commentary ol 
Sivadisa. See Mitra, Notices, ix, pp. 43-44, nos, 2931-32 

5. Ms in EGceLine, ep. लो... v, pp. 974-77, nos. 2739/1351c. 

6 Ms in Aurrecut, Bed. Cat., no. 768, pp. 324-25, where an analysis of 
contents 18 given. 

नृ, Ms. in में. 0. VeLanKar, Descriptive Cat. of Skt. and Pkt. Mss in the 
Bombay Branch of the RAS, i (Bombay 1926), p. 65. 

8. Ed. Nandakigora Gosvimin, Calcutta 1889. For Mss see AUFRECHT, Cata- 
logus Cat., i, 1865; ii, 38० 1990; iti, 406 and especially Ecce.inc, op. cil. v, 
pp. 951-52. The work is also called Vaidya-vallabha, The Cikitsé-maharneva men- 
tioned by R. G. BHANDARKAR (Report 1884-1887 p. 93, no, 918) is probably 

work, The Akhydla-vydkarana mentioned by R. K. Mitra (Descriptive Cat 
of Skt. Mss in ASB, pt. i, Grammar, Calcutta 1877, no. 29) may or may not be 
by the same author 

9. Gone in IC, iii, 9 5351. The Cambridge Ms. (Add. 1707), as Ecce 
LING notes, was copied in the Nepali era 3%) = 1276 aD 
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Arunadatta,? Vijaya-rakgita,* Niscalakara,* and Srikanthadatta‘ really belong 
ed to Bengal. We have no proof for such a conjecture ; in any case, they 
are not independent writers of importance, and also fall chronologically out- 
side our period. 

Like the speculative Nydya-Vaisesika, the practical DharmaSistra litera- 
ture achieved a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, but of the early 
history of the latter, like that of the former, we know very little. That the 
study of the Mimamsa, allied to the Dharma-Sastra, was not neglected is 
apparent from the epigraphic records, as well as from the references, however 
disparaging, of Udayana and Gangeéa, already mentioned above? We aleo 
know that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-istra, Bhavadeva 
and Aniruddha, were well versed in the teachings of Bhatta (Kumirila). 
Halayudha in his Brékmana-sarvesva informs us that although Bengal paid 
little attention to the Vedas, she studied Miméimsi: and he himself 
wrote a Mimémsd-sarvasva which is now lost. But the subject 
is actually represented in this period by only one work, namely, 
the Tautdtitemate-tilaka, to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva 
Bhatia, which exists only in fragments. The study of the Vedic 
ritual is similarly evidenced by a single extant work composed by a 
little known scholiast, N&raiyana, son of Gona (or Gona)? and grandson of 
Umaépati. It is a commentary, entitled Prakdfe, on Keéava Migra's Karma- 
pradtpa or Chendoga-perisis(a,® which is a compendium of SAmavedic Grhya 
ritual as described by Gobhila, The author's ancestors belonged to Uttara 
Radha. His grandfather Umépati, who excelled in his knowledge of the 
teachings of Prabhadkara, is described as flourishing under Jayapala: while 
Narayana was also a follower of the views of Prabhakara and was well versed 
in Smyti and Purana. But the work itself is not of great merit. 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dharma-Sistra, Jitendriya and 
Balaka, whose works are now lost, our information is scanty, being derived 
from citations in later authors. They are quoted and criticised by the Bengal 





1 Wrote Sarvatga-sundari on Vagbhata’s Astangahrdaya (Ed. A. M. KUNTE. 
2 vols. Ganapat Krishnaji Press: Bombay 1880). His date is variously given as 
£ 1220 (HOERNLE), 13th century (Cormier), 15th century (Jour). 

2. Wrote, with his pupil Srikanthadatta, the Madhu-keta on Madhava’s 
Nidéna. HOERNLE dates him at c. 1240 and Jolly at the 14th or 15th century. 

3. Wrote Prabha on Cakrapani's Dravyo-guna*. Date not known. 

4 See note 4 above Also wrote Kusumdfijali on Vmda's Siddha- yoga. 

9. As claimed without much justification in JC, i, pp. 157-58. 

6, The mislection migighdea@rya for uvaféearya in Halayudha’s Brékmana- 
sorvasva (51. 20-21) led प्र. P. SHastr: (15075, 1919, 9. 173) to the supposition 
that there was an early author on Vedic ritualism named Nigidhacarya ; but the 
reference is undoubtedly to UvatScarya, the well known author of the Vajasaneyi 
Montra-bhasya (See 170, 1930, p. 783). 

7. The Bibl. Ind. ed, reads tesydnujah (= younger brother of Umapati), with 
the ४. |. fasydtmajah, which last is the reading also of the India Office Ms. 

_ 8. - ६५. Bibl. Ind. 1909, 1923 (only two fase. published). Mos in Eocene, op. 
cit, 1, pp. 92-93, no. 1028 (incomplete) 
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authors, Jimitavahana, Raghunandana and Silapani, and are therefore con- 
jectured to have flourished in Bengal before the 12th century A.D. In his 
Kalaviveke’ Jimitavahana mentions J itendriya among writers who dealt 
with the subject of auspicious time (Kala) appropriate for ceremonies, and 
quotes in several passages his very words.* Jitendriya’s views on Vyavahara 
and Priyascitta are also quoted in the Dayd-bhaga and the Vyavahdra-malrka 
of Jimitavahana, as well as in the Daya-tattva of Raghunandana, It would 
seem, therefore, that Jitendriya’s lost work was fairly comprehensive in its 
scope ; and as only these Bengal writers, and no other, quote him, the supposi- 
tion that he flourished in Bengal in the first half of the 11th century is not 
unlikely. The other forgotten author, Balaka. is known entirely from refer- 
ences by Jimiitavahana, Raghunandana and ताश, who discuss his views 
mostly on Vyavahara and Praéyaécita, Jimitavahana going even to the length 
of sometimes gly ridiculing them as childish (bdla-vacena).* If the 
Valoka mentioned six times* in his Préyeicitia-nirapana by Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, also a Bengal writer, be the same as our Balaka, then his date would 
be anterior to 1100 a. There is also another Dharma-Sistra writer named 
Yogloka* who is known similarly from the references made by Jimiitavahana 
and Raghunandana. He appears to have treated the subject of Vyavalara 
and composed a long (Brhat) and a short (Laghu) treatise on Kala. He 
is quoted mostly for the purpose of being refuted, but since Jimitavahana 
refers to old (purdtana) manuscripts of Yoglcka’s work, he might have been 
even an older author than Jitendriya and Balaka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva 8113113 was versatile and was certainly 
one of the most interesting personalities of his time. A great deal about him 
is known from an inscription’ found in the magnificent temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva at BhuvaneSvara in Orissa, which eulogises Bhatta Bhavadeva 85 8 
politician, scholar and author, and as a constructor of reservoirs and buildes 
of temples and images, the identity of the author Bhavadeva with the person 
eulogised being established by the unique epithet, Balavalabhi-bhujafiga, ap- 
plied to both.* This Praéasti of Bhavadeva and his family compose 1 by 
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SF ESS ~ 
1. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 1905, 7. 380. See JASB, 1915, 9. 315. 
9 For the passages see KANE, Hist. of Dharma-iastra, i, Poona 1930, pp. 281- 
83, where they are given in full. 

३. ‘These passages are quoted in KANE, op. cif., pp. 283-84, which also see on 
the question of Balaka’s identity with Balaripa, pp. 284-86. 

4. JASB, 1915, 9. 320. 

5. JASB, 1912, 9. 336. Valoka may be a common mislection of the Bengal 
scribe for Balaka. The printed text (pp. 42, 44, 74, 81, 83, 106) apparently found 
the correct form Balaka, but it does not utilise the Mss of the text mentioned below. 

6. Sec KANE, op. cil., pp. 286-87 

7. EI, iv, pp. 203-07 ; N. ७. MAJUMDAR, Inscriptions of Bengal, iii, pp. 25-41. 
On Bhavadeva see Monmohan CHAKRAVARTI in JASB, 1912, pp. 3392-48, which 
account has been corrected and ented by N. G. Mayumpak, loc. cit., and 
KANE, op. ता, pp. 301-06. 

8. The epithet has been the subject of much speculation (besides the work 
cited above, see R. D. BANERJEE, Palas of Bengal, p. 99 and Bangelar Itihdse, 
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Bhavadeva's friend Vacaspati-kavi, consists of thirty-three elegantly written 
verses. Bhavadeva belonged to the Sdivarna-gotra (of the Kauthuma school 
of the Sémaveda) and came from the Siddhala-grima in Radha? His ances- 
tors were all learned men, and one of them received the Sdsana of Hasting 
bhitta from an unnamed king of Gauda, His grandfather Adideva was like- 
wise a minister of peace and war to some king of 0323. His father was 
Govardhana ; and his mother Sangoki was the daughter of a Vandyaghatiya 
Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served for a long time in a similar capacity 
under king Harivarmadeva and probably also under his son, whose name is 
hot given. Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents of 
the Brahmdvaita system of philosophy, conversant with the writings of 
Bhatta (Kum4rila), an antagonist of the Buddhist and heretic dialecticians, 
well versed in Artha-Sdstra, Ayurveda, Astra-veda etc., proficient in Siddhanta, 
Tantra and Ganita, and called the second Varaha because of his special keen 
ness for Astrology and Astronomy, having himself composed a work on the 
Hora-Sastra. He is said to have also composed a work on the Dharma-Sistra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta (hal lokta- 
nityd), to have written a guide to Mim4imsa in one thousand nydyas, 
Although exaggeration is usual in such eulogistic enumeration, we have 
the means of verifying at least’ a part of this remarkable catalogue of accom- 
plishments. No work of Bhavadeva on the Hord-Sistra or Phala-samhit& has 
yet been discovered, but a fragment of his work on Mimamsa is available. 
This is entitled Tauldtita-mata-tilaka® and is known from a fragmentary manu- 
script in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tantra-varitika of Tauti- 
tita or Kumarila Bhatta, the fragment covering only Piirvamimémsdé-sitra ii. 
1. Bhavadeva's works on the Dharma-4istra, however. are better known. These 
are, 80 far known, three in number and respectively embrace the three im 








0. 238, and references cited therein). Bdalavalabhi is obviously a place-name 
which occurs as such in the commentary on Samdhyakara Nandin's Rame-carita 
(p. 36), but the exact situation of which is unknown. A place called Vrddhavalabhi, 
situated in the Gauda country, is mentioned in the colophon to a Ms of Sarra- 
déva-pratistha-paddhati of Trivikramasiri (SHASTRI, Descriplive Cat. of ASB Mss. 
ili, p. 529), which makes the meaning of Bala in Bala-valabhi intelligible. The word 
Bhujanga means ‘a lover’ or a Nagaraka, and not a serpent, as M. CHAKRAVARTI 
and N. G, MAJUMDAR are inclined to interpret (JASB, 1912, pp. 341-42). 

1. हि, L. Mrrra’s conjecture that this is the well known philosophical writer, 
Vacaspati Miéra, is unfounded. Six verses are ascribed to one Vacaspati in the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-karnamrta, but as one of these verses (ii, 33.2) is quoted 
anonymously in Deis-riipaka (on ii, 29), he is probably a different person. 

2. The Sdvarma-gotra, as well as Siddhala in Uttara-Radha, is mentioned in 
the Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman (N. ©. MAJUMDAR, op. ल. 9. 21). 

3. EGGELING, op. cif., no. 2166/1591, p. 690. Another Ms probably of the 
same work noticed in Triennial Cat. of Madras Govt. Mss Library for 1919-22, 
9. 5527. The work is mentioned by Hall in his Index to the Bibliography of Indian 
hilosophical System, 0. 170. | Hemiédri in his Caturverga* (Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 120) 
sapproves of Bhavadeva's explanation of some views of Rumérila. The Sitras 
०५ 9 at With in the India Office Ms are ii, 1.1, 5, 9, 10, 13, 24, 30-35, 38, 40, 
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portant branches of Acara, Vyavahira and Praéyaécitta. The work on Vyava- 
hara or judicial procedure, called Vyavahdéra-tilaka, is now lost: but it ts 
known from citations in the Vyevehére-tattve of Raghunandana,* the Vira- 
mitrodaya of Mitra Mira? and Denda-viveka of Vardhamana.” The other 
Dharma-Sistra work is the Prayeécitta-niriipana,! which deals in six chapters 
with the modes of expiation for various sins and offences. The first chapter 
(Vadha-pariccheda) concerns itself with the murder of men and women and 
slaughter of animals; the second (Bhakgyabhaksya-p") treats of forbidden 
food and drink; the third (Steya-p*) discusses various kinds of theft ; the 
fourth (Agamyagamana-p") is occupied with sexual union with forbidden per- 
sons: the fifth (Samsarga-p*) is devoted to such topics as taking of im- 
proper gift from outcasts, contracting of forbidden marriages, sale of for- 
bidden food and contact of untouchable persons; while the sixth chapter 
(Krechra-p°) concludes with the discussion of expiatory rites and penances. 
It gives a fairly full treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty autho- 
rities.© The reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated by the respect 
with which it is cited by such Smpti-writers as Vedacarya,* Govindainanda 
and Narayana Bhatta.* On the Samavedic rites and ceremonies relating to 
the Samskaras, Bhavavede wrote C hdndoga-karmanusthana-paddhati," also 
variously called Daéa-karma-paddhati, DaSa-karma-dipika or Samskara- 
paddhati. Its contents are devoted to KusandikA, Udicya-karman, Vivaha, 
Garbhadhaina, Pumsavana, Simanti yana, Sosyanti-homa, Jata-karman, 
Niskramana, Paustika, Anna-prasana, Putra-mirdhabhighrana, Cada-karana, 
Upanayana, Samavartana and 44li-karman. From literary sources” Bhava- 
` 1. Ed. Jivananda ViprAsAcara, ii, p. 207, also p. 208, A Ms entitled Dattaka- 
filaka exists in the Varendra Research Society's collection (see the society's edition 
of Bhavadeva's Préyascitteniriipana, introd. p. 2). The first Mangala-tloka of this 
work is identical with the opening Mangala-‘loka of his Chindoge- harmanus{ hana”, 
while the second verse refers to his Vyavahidra-tilaka ; but it is a later fabrication 
passed off in Bhavadeva’s name inasmuch as it quotes such later writers as Can- 
deévara Thakkura (14th century). 

9 Ed. Chaukhamba Skt. Series, p. 85. 

4 कवा. Notices, p. 226, no. 1910, The work belongs to the latter half of 
the 15th century. It has been edited in GOS (1931) by KAMALA-RESNA Smyti-tirtha. 

4. Also called “prakarena, Ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1927. 
Mes in EcceLIne, iv, p. 554, no. 17251561 ; Mirra, Nottces, ix, pp. 214-15, no, 3138, 
where an abstract of contents is given. Also Mss in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Library, 705. 183-84. The colophon calls the author Balavalabhi-bhujahga and 
Simdhivigrahika. 
= For a list see JASB, 1912, p. 336; also index of works and authors to the 
printed edition 

6. For reference see KANE, op. च. p. 303. 

7. In his Prayedeitta-samgraha (EGGELING, op. cit, pp. 473, 555) . 

8 So named in the second introductory verse. Ms in जाः, op. cit.. p. 94, 
no, 452\50 (cf. no. 394); in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, no. 52 ; Bhandar 
kar Institute Mss no. 9 of 1895-98 and 10. 263 of 1887-91. The epithet Balavalabhi 
bhujanga rs in the colophon 

9, On this question see Monmohan CHAKRAVARTI in 1458. 1912, pp. 342-45, 
Kane, op. तो... pp. 305-06 
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0६५३ 5 date would be earlier than the first quarter of the 12th and even the 
last quarter of the 11th century ; and this is supported by the palmography 
and internal evi of the Bhuvanesvar inscription’ concerning Bhavaveda.* 

To this period probably belongs Jimitavahana, who is indeed the first 
of the three leading authorities of the Bengal school of Dharma-Sistra, the 
other two being Raghunandana and Silapani who came later, Extremely 
divergent opinions, however, have been held on the question of his date, and 
he has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the llth to the 
16th century.2 It is clear, however, that he could not have been earlier than 
the last quarter of the 11th century because he mentions Dhareévara Bhoja 
and Govindardja; and since he is himself quoted by Silapani, Vacaspati 
Miéra and unandana, he could not have been later than the middle of 
the 15th century. Relying on astronomical as well as literary evidence, Mon 
mohan CHAKRAVARTI would place him tentatively in the beginning of the 
12th century, while ए. V. KANE would approximate the date still further to a 
period between 1090 and 1130 a.p. Of Jimitavahana’s personal history not 
much is known. In the colophons of his works he is described as Pari- 
bhadriya Mahamahopadhyaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyarahdra- 
mairka and Déaya-bhdga he informs us tnat he was born of the Panbhadra 
family (Kula). It is said that this name belongs to a section of Radhiya 
Kadla-viveka (p. 290) appears to support the mference that Jimitavahana 

Of Jimiitavahana’s three works,® all of which have been printed, the 
most well known and important is his Déya-bhaga, which is the basis and 
paramount authority on the Hindu law of inheritance, partition and Stri- 











1. N. ©. MAJUMDAR, op. ता. p. 32 

2. Our Bhavadeva should be distinguished from several other later Bhavadevas 
who also wrote on Dharma-Sistra, viz., Bhavadeva, author of Déne-dharma-prakriya 
(middle of the 17th century), Bhavadeva, author of Smiyti-candrika (first half of the 
18th century) and Bhavadeva, author of Sambandha-viveka (on Sapipda relation- 
ship). These works do not mention either the epithet Balavalabhi-bhujanga or the 
official designation Samdhi-vigrahika of Bhavadeva. 

3. For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan CHAKRAVARTI in 
JASB, 1915, pp. 321-27, Panchanan GHosH in 26 (सतना Law Journal, pp. 171 
(journal portion) and KANE, op. cil., pp. 325-27. 

4. See Monmohan CHAKRAVARTI in JASB, 1915, pp. 320-21. H. P. SHASTRI 
(Deseriptive Catalogue of ASB Mss, iii, p. xv) thinks that since the Parnhals were 
reduced in status by Balllasena, Jimiitavahana could not have paraded his being 
a Paribhadriya unless he flourished before Ballilasena. 

5. It appears that these three treatises were meant to form a part of an 
ambitious work on Dharma-éistra called Dharma-ratna ; hence the colophons read 
itt dharma-tatne daya-bhdgah (or kala-vivekah, as the case may be). The ignoring 
of this fact has led to inaccuracies in the description of Jimitavahana’s works in 
some catalogues of manuscripts. Thus, the Dharma-rafna mentioned in MITRA, 
Notices, v, pp. 297-98 (no. 1974) and in the Descriptive Cat. of Madras Govt. 


Oriental Library, vi, pp. 2385-B8, nos. 3172-74 respectively the Kala-riveka and 
the Diya-bhaga. 
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dhana in Bengal, except in cases where the Milaksera, from which it differs 
in some fundamental points,’ is applicable. The work is widely known 
through में, T. Colebrooke’s English translation? and has been often printed 
in Bengal. Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large number 
of commentaries’ which exist, incl one by Raghunandana who has uti- 
lised it also in his own authoritative works. The work defines and discusses 
the general principles of Daya or inheritance and proceeds to the exposition 
of father’s power over ancestral property, partition of father’s and grand- 
father’s property and division among sons after father’s death. It then deals 
with the definition, classification and devolution of woman's property (Stri- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and inheri- 
tance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, of the order 
of succession to sonless persons, of reunion, of partition of coparcenary pro- 
perty concealed but subsequently discovered, and of settlement of partition 
disputes by the court. It is a work of great leaming and acuteness, and 
freely criticises a large number of authorities,¢ ancient and modem, some of 
whom are not known otherwise 

His V yovahdra-matrka, as its very name implies, deals with judicial pro- 
cedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it by Raghunandana and 
Vacaspati Migra.* It divides the subject into four Padas, with an introductory 
exposition (Vyavahara-mukha) dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the 
function and qualification of the judge (Pradvivaka), the different grades of 
court and the duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of Vyavahara, the 
first (Bhasi-paida) deals with the plaint (Pirva-paksa) of the plaintiff 
(Arthin) and with surety (Pratibhii); the second (Uttara-pada) treats of the 
four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant (Pratyarthin) ; the third 
(Kriyi-pada) is devoted to proof or burden of proof (Kriya) and various 
kinds of evidence, human (Manusi) and divine (Daivi), the author pur- 
posely omitting the divine which consists of trial by ordeal ; and the fourth 
(Nirmaya-pada) concludes with the topic of the decision and order of the 


1. See KANE, op. cit., p. 323 for a summary of these distinctive doctrines. 
Jimiitavahana does not. quote or mention the Mitdkyend of Vijfiinesvara, but he 
appears to know the doctrines of the school. 

2. Reprinted, Calcutta 1910. Edited Golapchandra SaRKAR Sastri, Calcutta 
1883, along with COLEBROOKE’S translation of the Mildksard 

4. The work was edited by Bharata Candra SIROMANI with seven commentanes, 
% vols, Calcutta 1863-66 (an earlier edition with the commentary of Krsna Tarkalam 
kira, Calcutta 1850, in Bengali characters). In some editions, as for instance in 
that of Jivananda VipvAsAcara, the work is divided into sections but there is no 
such division in the Masa 

4. For a discussion of these citations see M. CHAKRAVARTI, op. लॉ... pp. 319- 
20, KANE, op. cit. PP 323 1. 

5. Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASB, iii, no. 5, Calcutta 1910-14. 
This name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in 
iater citations ; but colophons name it variously as Nyiya-matypia or Nydya-ratna- 
malika. 

6. For references see M. (CCHAKRAVARTI and KANE in the works cited. 
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court. The work abounds in quotations,’ calculated as about six hundred in 
number, and proves the learning and dialectic abilities of the author. Jimiita- 
vahana's third work, Kala-viveka, declares in its second introductory verse 
its object of elucidating the topic of Kala or appropriate time for particular 
ceremonies, which has not been properly understood and treated by previous 
writers, seven of whom are directly mentioned in one verse." It deals accord 
ingly with the question of appropriate season, month, day and hour for the 
performance of religious duties and ceremonies, the determination of inter- 
calary months, the suitability of lunar and solar months, and the auspicious 
time for various festivals, including the Kojagara and the Durgotsava. The 
work shows the same skill and learning of the author and abounds in quota 
tions, references and criticisms of previous authors, while its reputation is 
indicated by its wide recognition by such later writers as Raghunandana, 
SGlapaini, Vacaspati Migra and Govindananda 


1. Discussed by M. CHARRAVARTI and KANE, 85 above. 

2. Ed. Bibl. Ind, Calcutta 1905. 

3. P. 380. They are Jitendriya, Sankhadhara, Andhuka, Sambhrama, Hari 
vamsa, Dhavala and Yogloka, 


A NOTE ON A UNIQUE IMAGE OF YAMA 


By 
A. 5. GADRE, Baroda 


The object of this note is to bring to the notice of scholars a sculpture of 
Yama, which is so very common in Gujarat and which at the same time has 
never before been noticed and illustrated in the standard works on Hindu [60- 
nography. The accompanying plate shows an image of Yama which 15 seen 
as a dik-pala in the main niche of the southern mandovara of the famous 
temple of HatakeSvara, the Lord of Gold, the tutelary deity of the Nagara 
Brahmanas, in Vadnagar, an ancient historical town in the Mehsana District 
of the Baroda State. Such images are to be seen in many Siva temples m 
Baroda proper as well. The photo illustrates Yama in the so-called (11142188 
pose, with a crown, circular ear-rings, necklaces, anklets and sandals. 
He has four hands and holds a gadd@ in the upper right hand a pen or jekhant 
in lower right hand. A bird, possibly a cock, is perching on the rod he holds 
‘n his upper left hand and a book appears in his lower left hand. There are 
two female chowrie-bearers standing cross-legged on his sides. A mahisa (?) 
stands between his legs. The folds of his upper garment are visible. 

riginally not possible to identify this image as no dhyana iully 
or partially agreeing with it was traceable in most of the standard works on 
y which were published upto 1935, when I came across this image 
during my tour to enlist monuments in the Kheralu taluk of the Mehsana 
prant of Baroda. I was helped in the correct identification of the sclupture 
by the Devatamarliprakranam and tha Ripamandanem published later on. 
Yama, except as a dik-péla, is rarely described independently. In the des- 
cription of the Kéléri aspect of Siva,’ Yama is described as paying homage to 
éiva with two hands. The Amiumad-bhedégama lays down that Yama 
should have two hands. This and other details do not tally with our image 
as illustrated in the accompanying photograph. However, its one detail, viz. 
द्रौ चामरधरत न्नियौ —there should be two females with chowries—is observed in 
our sculpture. The Visnudhermottariyam® describes Yama seated on a 
mahisa, with जीजा, his consort, seated in his left lap. Though he 
has four hands, he is said to hold different weapons, €.g. trifle and Aksamala 
in the left hands. His secretary, Chitragupta, is said to carry a pen and a 
book—a feature noticeable in our image of Yama. The dhydnas of this 
deity given in the Devatamiirti-prakaranam and Riipamandanam* of Mandana 
~ 4, T. Gopinath Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. TI, pt. 2, prati- 
malaksamani, Skt. text, p. 79 

2. Ibid, page 256. (Skt. text). 

3. Ibid, page 527. 

4. Devatamartiprakaranam and Riipmendanam; (Calcutta Sanskrit series 
Vol. XII). By U. M. Sankhyatirtha ; pp. 72 and 11. 
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(15th cen. A.D.) almost completely agree with the description of our sculp- 
ture given above. These dhydmas are :— 


छेखनीं पुस्तकं हस्ते FEE दण्डमेव च । 
महामहिषमारूद: HO यमो भवेत्‌ ॥ 
[ दैवतामूत्तप्रकरणम्‌ अ० ४, to ६१ ] 
‘(He should have) in his (four) hands a pen, a book, a cock and a rod. 
Dark of complexion, Yama should ride a big buffalo.’ 
An almost identical dhydne from the Rapamendanam is as follows :— 
Saal पुस्तकं FA कुकुटं दण्डमेव च । 
महामहिषमारुड़ों यमः So ईरितः ॥ 
अध्याय २, Ble ३३॥ 


One slight variation is that the upper right hand of the deity of our sculp- 
ture holds a हव्यं whereas in the upper left hand we see the kukkufa perched 
on the danda or the rod. 

Yama!‘ is described in the Kg-veda 33 the son of Vivasvat and Saranyu. 
He is described as the first man who died and was an object of terror. It is 
implied that Yama 15 a god. He is not expressly called a god but only a 
king (R. V. [X.11.8) who mules the dead. In later mythology he is reduced 
to the position of a dik-pdla and the guardian of the myfyu-loke. He is the 
acknowledged judge of the dead and metes out punishments. As the dispenser 
of justice he is called Dharmaraja and this aspect of his is fully bore out 
in our sculpture by the lekheani and patra he is shown holding in his lower 
two hands. Death is the path of Yama (९.7. 1.38.5) and in #.V. 1.165.4 he 
appears to be identical with death (myfyn).2 A bird either the owl (ulizka) 
or pigeon (kapota) (R.V. X.165.4) is said to be the messenger of Yama. 
This fact may account for the presence of a bird, possibly mistaken for a 
cock in later period, perching on a rod in his hand. Thus we see that Vedic 
tradition is continued in later mythology with slight and inevitable changes. 

It will be clear from the above discussion that for correct identification 
of Hindu images in Gujarit and Kathiiwad especially, works like the Devatd- 
mirtiprakaranam and the Riijpamandanam of the eminent architect Sitra- 
dhara Mandana are quite indispensible and very reliable. Sculptures difficult 
of identification can be accurately identified with the help of these works 
of Mandana, whose treatises on iconography give dhya@nas of certain rare 
images which cannot be found described in other works on Indian Iconography 
or which are peculiar to this part of India. Mandana as also his father 
Stikshetra were under the patronage of Maharani Kumbha (15th cen. 3.0.) 
of Mewad, who was a famous builder of monuments. 


rr 


1. Elements of Hindw Iconography- T. Gopinath Rao's, Vol. I, pt. 1 p, 525 
<, Vedie Mythology by A. A. MACDONELL p. 172, 
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SCULPTURE ON THE OUTSIDE OF A WALL OF THE HATAKESVARA TEMPLE, VADNAGAR. 
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YOGAVASISTHA ON THE MEANS OF PROOF 


By 
ए. C. DIVANJI, Ahmedabad. 
Introductory Remarks. 

The second chapter of the Yog@vdsistha entitled “ Mumuksu-prakarana " 
is as it were the key-chapter of that work because although its immediate and 
declared purpose is to lay down the qualifications which an aspirant must 
acquire before he can be initiated into the teaching of Vasigtha contained in 
the remaining four chapters, which it does in four Sargas,' it also contains a 
Sarga® in which the total number of chapters in the work, the total number of 
stanzas therein, the doctrine expounded therein, the name of each chapter 
including even the previous one, the number of stanzas therein and the nature 
of the contents thereof and the inter-connection between those of each of 
them, have been stated. Over and besides that it contains 4 Sargas* intended 
to prove that Purusirtha (human-effort) if well-directed and backed up by 
4 strong will must succeed in spite of obstacles of all sorts being thrown in the 
way by Daiva (fate) because the latter is nothing else but an imagined result 
of actions in a previous birth and such a result can be avoided if actions are 
done in this birth resolutely and persistently, without believing that there is 
any other or higher source of power than the self itself, not only on the physi- 
cal but on other planes as well. This subject is intimately connectec 
that of the Pramfinas, the means of cognition, because after the acquisition 
of the necessary qualifications by a persistent self-effort backed up by a grim 
determination, what one has to acquire is correct knowledge, which 1s capable 
of leading an aspirant to the desired goal. In order that such knowledge may 
be acquired it is necessary to know which is or are the unfailing means of 
proof. This author has discussed that subject in two of the Sargas in this 
chapter! The accepted means of proof are (1) ‘Pratyaksa’ (direct percep 
tion), (2) ‘Anuména’ (inference) (3) pamaina’ (analogy) and (4) 

Sabda’ (authoritative word). I propose to set forth the views of this author 
with regard to the nature of each of them and their relative values. 











(1). Direet Perception. 


2. He says that just as the 15 the principal source of all water 
so Pratyaksa amongst the means of proof is the principal source of knowledge.* 
1. Yogavasistha II. 13 to 16. 
Ibid. 17. 

Ibid. 4 to 9. 
Ibid. 18 and 19. 
Ibid. 19. 16. 
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According to him this is so not only in the matters pertaining to Vyavahara 
(our daily intercourse) but also in those relating to Paramartha (the highest 
object of man's attainment), 71.6. fo say, not only in the matter of cognition 
of the objects of the phenomenal world but also in that of the absolute 
reality. The process of reasoning by which he demonstrates this proposition 
15 indeed subtle and original. 

3. It may be summed up thus :—According to the wise that knowledge 
can be deemed to have been derived from direct perception which arises from 
the contact of an object with the eye which is the principal organ of sense- 
perception. These are however outward manifestations of an inner reality, 
which becomes both the Pramiti (knower) and the Prameya (thing to be 
known), the subject and the object. The subject is of the nature of the 
consciousness “1" and the object is of the nature of a Vytti (modification) 
of the mind, which itself is also a product of a Vrtti which had originally 
arisen in the pure consciousness. This Vytti, whether it arises in the indivi- 
dual mind or as it had arisen in the universal mind, is known as the ' Sarhvit.’ 
In the latter it had arisen without any specific reason but once having arisen 
it had given rise to numerous Sarhkalpas and Vikalpas (changing thoughts) 
and had thereby given motion to it, as the result whereof, just as water itself 
assumes the forms of bubbles, ripples, waves &c., by the action of wind, diverse 
objects of the material world had come into existence and become manifest 
These objects consist of beings in different grades of development. In their 
material forms they seem to be distinct and of variegated natures but these 
forms are like mere bubbles, having only a transient existence, which they 
owe to their substratum, the underlying reality. 

4. Thus from the standpoint of the Absolute both the sentient and 
insentient creatures are unreal, mere conventional names and forms, but since 
the absolute permeates all of them they partake of its nature in a greater or 
Jess degree and therefore we can avail ourselves of the knowledge about them 
in order to rise from the known to the unknown, from the manifest to the 
unmanifest. Such knowledge arises in the case of an ordinary individual from 
the contact of his sense of perception with an external object but that is only 
a physical act and knowledge as such does not arise unless it is followed by 
a psychical process, which differs in the case of different individuals according 
to their psychical development. An ordinary individual is, on seeing an object, 
reminded merely of a similar object which he had seen or heard of. He has 
an eye only on its outer form, not its inner kernel. A philosopher, on the other 
hand, has his eye on the latter, which is the same in the case of all objects, 
physical or metaphysical. Thus, whenever he sees any object even with his 
physical eye, he is reminded of the First Cause (Parama Mahat), which, as 
said above, had assumed the form of objects. This does not mean that he is 
incapable of dealing with the object as such but only means that his mind 
remains placid even on seeing it, deals with it only so far as it may be 
necessary for an immediate purpose and does not allow his mind to be coloured 
by the impression produced therein, so that it may not disturb him in his 
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repose when it is no longer mecessary. As for himself too, he knows that 
the Pramata (Knower) in himself, making himself felt as self-consciousness 
in the form “I " is also an assumed form of the same First Cause. Thus 
unlike an ordinary man, a philosopher has even im objective perception an 
Anubhiiti (experience) of the self by the self. In this work therefore the 
term ‘Pratyaksa" has been used im the sense of ‘Anubhiti" ie. an 
actual realization of the truth. And just as one sees things externally when 
the senses are turned towards the external world one can also see several things 
internally when one's senses are drawn inwards, as in the case of the dream- 
experience, which is common to all human beings. The only erence bet- 
ween such vision and a dream-vision is that the soul is in the sub-consciou 
state in the latter and in the conscious state in the former. The consciousness 
can be kept up even when the senses are drawn inwards, by the cultivation 
of a habit of deep thinking, while in such a state (Abhyadsa). But one who 
cultivates that habit does so not for the sake of seeing the abstract forms of 
objects but for realizing by intense thinking the substratum underlying them 
He therefore does not take them at their face-value and satisfy his greed in 
that manner but cultivates the habit of detachment (Vairagya) by reflecting 
over their source, mode of origin &c. By this dual means, Abhyadsa and 
Vairagya, he ultimately reaches the First Cause, which appears to him 
inwardly as having a body made up of the universe extended in space and 
time. On reaching it he finds that there is no distinction between himself 
and that object, his own individuality merging in the universality of the 
object, and the universal consciousness itself alone survives in the form 
“| myself am the cause of all that was, is and will be, there is naught else 
except my self." This kind of consciousness arises then as confidently as 
the consciousness “I exist" in the waking state. This therefore is also 
‘Pratyaksa ' of the nature of | Anubhiiti." Without such direct perception or 
actual realization, all knowledge however derived, is a burden on the brain, 
a mere intellectual exercise which increases egoism instead of decreasing and 
ultimately dissolving it. Without its dissolution true knowledge cannot arise 
as shown in this work by the illustrations of Sikhidhvaja and Kaca in the 
first half of the Nirvana-prakarana.t This is the reason why this author 
says that ‘ Pratyakga" 15 the principal Pramana (instrument of knowledge).* 








2. Inference. 

5. Consistently with the above view he says that “ Anumiina (inference) 
and others,” by which he probably means ‘ Upamfina’ (analogy), are the oif- 
shoots of ‘Pratyaksa".* It can also be seen from the etymology of those 
words that the first means “ that which follows the Mana" i.e. the ‘ Pratyaksa’ 
and the second, “that which is subsidiary to the Mana” and that therefore 
when the terms were first coined these two means of proof must have been 

1. Yogavasistha IL. 19. 18-32, 1४. 77-111. 


2. did. 11. 19. 16-17. 
४५ शी Ibid, 33, 
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intended to be made use of as auxiliaries to the principal means of proof 
Even from the ways in which they come into operation they appear to be 
so, because we draw an inference as to a thing not before us because it 
removed from our ken either by space or time, only from some data before 
us in addition to our past experience based on direct perception at some 
other time and place and we try to give an idea of a thing which 15 not 
familiar by drawing a comparison between it and a thing which is familiar 
and therefore perceived several times before, on the strength of a property 
which is common to both. It thus appears that this author's view that the 
principal means of knowledge is the ‘Pratyakea’ and that ` Anuméina’ and 
‘Upamiina® are its offshoots is in accord with the accepted notions about 
the nature of those means but that his view as to what is meant by * Pratyakga' 
is peculiar to himself 

6. Although thus he does not, like the Carvakas, disapprove of taking the 
assistance of the means of knowledge other than direct perception, he has 
not discussed in his work the different problems connected with knowledge 
derived by inference. The reasons for not doing so may perhaps be that 
the Pratyaksa in his wider sense involves to some extent a consideration of 
the method of simple reasoning by inference, and that an elaborate discussion 
of that subject was fruitless and unsettled the mind instead of settling it in a 
definite which is the purpose of all philosophical thought. 


3. Analogy 

7. He has however a lot to say about the method of evaluation of an 
argument by analogy drawn on the strength of a common attribute between 
two objects, as he has made a very lavish use of illustrations drawn from a 
variety of the objects of our daily experience. This 15 as it should be be- 
cause in the commencement of philosophical studies abstract principles are 
not easily grasped if stated baldly but if they are supported by comparisons 
drawn between generally-known objects and the unknown object to be made 
known, the principles are quickly grasped and progress becomes easy. This 
author therefore commences his discussion as regards the utility of this means 
of proof by defining what is called a ` Drstanta" (an illu: on). He says 
that the wise call that a ‘ नन्वा ` which yields a fruit in the form of the 
beneficial knowledge of a thing which has not been seen or experienced 
through that of one which has been seen or experienced, because an invisible 
object cannot be known without a ` Dpstanta’ just as one cannot see house- 
hold furniture in a house at night-time without a lamp. Each of those 
illustrations which have been given in this work relates to a thing which has 
a Cause but they lead to the knowledge of that which is without cause because 
there is a of cause and effect between that which is compared and 
that with which it is compared, a kind of relation which exists in the case of 
all objects but since Brahma is an exception to that rule owing to its being 














1. Yogardsigtha, 11. 18, 67. 
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without cause, any illustration used while imparting a teaching as to that 
must be understood to have a common attribute only in one part of it. 
He then considers an objection of a rival school to the effect that Brahma 
being without form, an illustration of a thing having a form cannot lead to 
any knowledge of the former which can cause deliverance from bondage. 
In refutation thereof he says in effect that the illustrations are given not 
because we believe that the objects of this world from which they are drawn 
are eternal or real like Brahma but because the nature of Brahma 15 partially 
reflected therein and so they are real so long as they, seem to exist, like the 
objects appearing in a dream and have a connection with the ultimate reality 
and produce a desired result with reference thereto just as meritorious acts 
done even in a dream, in meditation &c., do produce results in the material 
world. Moreover it is not possible to get any other illustration except those 
of objects produced for the timd being in dreams, and of those produced by 
imagination, contemplation &c., in the waking state because the nature of 
the phenomena as a whole is under consideration and because there is nothing 
which can be deemed to be similar to the ultimate reality. The illustrations 
do not agree with the thing to be illustrated in all respects but that is not 
essential also even when the objects of the world are compared with one 
another, as when a jem is compared with a lamp, what is meant is that the 
gem has a lustre similar to that of a lamp, not also that it has in it things 
corresponding to oil, wick, &c. Therefore it is no use raising frivolous objec- 
tions to this method of छाए 


4. Authoritative Word. 

8. Lastly, we come to a very debatable means of proof, namely, the 
‘ Sabda-pramana.” The ' 5303 ` (word) here meant is not that of anybody 
but that of the Aptas 1.6. of those on whom we can rely for our guidance. Such 
a word may be either written or oral. Under the first category would come 
all the Vedas and Sastras and under the second the oral instructions imparted 
by teachers. The recognised writers of the Advaita Vedanta school give a 
preponderating weight to this means of knowledge. But the author of 
this work gives such weight, as we have already seen, to direct perception 
though by such perception he does not mean physical perception of a concrete 
object by the occular organ but the direct realization of the First Cause, 
which is the source of both the subject and the object, by the individual soul 
purged of all the crusts of imaginary sheaths foolishly adhered to for arid 
eons. This does not however mean that this author approves of the method 





1. Yogevdsis(ha 11. 18. 50-54. 
2. Jbid. IL 18. 55-65 
9 ॐ. sa. I. 1. 3 and II, 1. 11 and Sankrara’s Bhasya thereon, Vicaspati's 
gloss on the latter &c., (N.S. P. edition, pp. 95 to 100 and 448-49) ; also Raméinuja’s 
Bhisya with the gloss of Abhyankar thereon (Jitinprakaéa Press edition, 1904) 
pp. 192-205. 

4.  Yogavasistha 11. 19. 16-33. 
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of arriving at the truth by personal effort unaided by a study of any ancient 
works or by instructions from a teacher He is alive to the danger of men 
of different grades of intellect arriving thereby at different conclusions to 
which Safikara draws attention while commenting on Brakmesitra 11. 1. 11. 
He therefore draws a distinction between Paurusa (human effort) which ts 
“Uechistra" (contrary to the scripture) and that which is “ S4strita " 
(approved by the scripture) and states that the former leads to a harmful 
object and the latter to the highest object? and further on says that if an 
effort approved by the scripture leads to a harmful object it must be inferred 
that one’s previous effort (luck) likely to do harm 15 more powerful and that 
in that case one should not give up the attempt but make a grim deter- 
mination to succeed and grinding one’s teeth overpower the harmful effort 
by the beneficial one. At another stage too while expounding the topic of 
human effort he says that the wise call that ` Pauruga’ which consists of 
the movement of the limbs following upon that of the mind after a desire 
arises in the heart to attain the lasting and well-known fruit, which is conceived 
as the result of discharging such religious duties appropriate to the province 
ना which one lives, as are expounded in the Sistras and as are gathered from 
the conduct of the good and that knowing the result of such human effort 
3s the ‘ Purusatva,” one should attain the highest fruit as so conceived, looking 
to one’s personal efforts alone for that purpose though it may be aided by 
a study of good scriptures and by association with good and learned persons.* 
As to what kinds of scriptures and good persons are to be resorted to, he 
later on says that the wise call that ‘Paramartha’ (highest object) which 
consists of the ‘Ananda’ (exultation) arising from an unending complacency 
and that those scriptures and good people should be resorted to from whom 
such ‘Paramfirtha’ can be secured. As to how the benefit derived from 
such an application and the individual intellect developed by personal effort 
aid each other in the attainment of the goal, he says that they act and react 
on each other and contribute to mutual progress with the lapse of time like 
a lake and the lotuses therein. Lest one should hug the delusion that this 
effort is required to be made for a very limited period only, he says that the 
goal is reached as the result of such effort only if continued right from 
childhood onwards and in order that the reader may not feel disheartened by 
that assertion he adds that Visnu had conquered the Daityas, established 
order out of chaos in this universe and evolved these worlds not through the 
force of Daiva but through personal efforts" Then after explaining how the 
mind can be persuaded to take to this path he lays down a time upto which 
one should regulate one's conduct according to the dictates of the Sistras and 
teachers and that limit is the stage of spiritual development in which the 


1. Yogarasistha 11. 5. 4. 
2. Ibid. IL. 5. 8-9, 

3. Ibid. IL. 6. 40-41. 

4. Tbid. IL. 7. 28. 

> bid. IL. 7. 29-31 
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mind acquires an equilibrium and remains unruffied by objects of sense 
and the kno of the essence is perfectly assimilated. Once that stage 
¡5 attained one stands unmoved by the disturbance of mind likely to be 
created by the Srutis and Smrtis like the ocean without the mount Mandara 
im 1." 


9. There still remains the question which Sastras this author approves 
of and whom he calls good men. As to that although he lays special stress 
on Purusirtha and claims to teach a doctrine of mixed knowledge and action 
which Wasistha having learnt from Brahma had, like Sanatkumara, Narada 
and others formerly imparted to royal sages of yore,? the goal according to 
him is to realise the purport of the Mahavakyas, “ Tattvamasi,” “ Aham 
Brahmaismi”™ and तला. Moreover, although it is but rarely that he cites 
authorities, he has expressly mentioned “all the Vedantas (Upanisads) such 
as the Brhadaranyaka and others” * as an authority for one of his propo- 
sitions, for another he relies upon a "" इना," at a third place he calls the 
instruction given by Vasistha as “ the purport of the VedHintas,"* at a fourth 
place he says :— “How can the Atma which has been proclaimed by the 
sonorous verses of the Vedas, Vedantas &c., be forgotten once its realization 
has occurred,* at a fifth Vasistha says that Deéura instructed a son of a 
sylvan deity born on account of his boon with infer alia, conclusions drawn 
from the Vedas and Vedantas,* at a sixth Bhuéunda calls Vasista, “ the knower 
of all the Veddntas,"" at a seventh Rama cites the authority of the Vedas, 
Agamas, Puranas and Smrtis in support of the proposition that the word of 
a Guru is an injunction.” at an eighth he cites the authority of the Srutis, 
dream-experience narrated by him and says that if the Cairvaka view is 
accepted the Puranas, 11115538; Smrtis &c., together with the Vedas would be 
rendered purposeless** and lastly the author seems to have incorporated 
certain Upanisad texts ad hoc in his work at certain places," taken pithy 
sentences from others’? and to have as it were, written a Varttika on certain 
Upanisad texts.24 These citations and allusions, few as they are in view of 
the vast extent of the work, are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove that 
Anandabodha Yati, who has commented on this work, was on solid ground 
‘n assuming that the author thereof not only accepted the Srutis, Smrtis, 
Puranas and Itihasas, as authoritative works but in addition to that believed 
that there was only one consistent doctrine underlying all of them inspite 
of some minor differences in details and that the said doctrine was the same 





1. Yogovdsistha IT, 9. 41; 19, 11. 8 fbi. IV. 51. 32. 

9 Ibid, 71. 10. 11-44; 11. 1-19. 9. Ibid. VIL. 24. 11. 

3. Ibid, IL. 18. 67. 10, Ibid. VII. 128, 105. 

4. hid. V. 11. 57. 11. Jbid. VI. 2.79, 16 and 22. 
5. Ibid. Ill. 61. 34. 12. Ibid, IT. 7. 10. 

6. Ibid. VII. 127, 3. 13. Ibid. TIT. 5. 5. 

7. Ibid. V. 36, 20. 14. Ibid. 111. 5, 7, 112 &c, 
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as had been elaborated by the orthodox Vedantins of the Aupanisad school, 
each in his own way, and in view of the requirements of his own age, namely, 
that the purport of the Upanisad teaching lay in the essential identity of the 
individual soul with the supreme, which has been summed up in the four 
Mahavakyas, “ Tattvamasi” and others. If still further proof were needed 
it is afforded by the facts that times without number this author has desig- 
nated the ultimate reality pervading the universe as Brahma and the Absolute 
as Pararn Brahma, and that he has made a very lavish use of the episodes 
contained in some of the Brahmanas and Upanisads e.g. those of Janaka, 
Bhuéunda and Uddalaka and in some of the Itihsas and Puranas such as 
those of Arjuna, Prahlida, Sukra, Kaca, Gadhi, Viévamitra, Nandi, Marutta 
and others. Anandbodha has also quoted some stanzas from Chapter AV 
of the Aditya Purana in which there is a reference to a work which was in 
the form of a dialogue between Rama and Vasistha and the substance of the 
teaching embodied wherein was that knowledge was not an attribute of the 
self but was identical with it, that it was eternal, all-pervading and tranquil 
and that it was the self of all animate and inanimate beings which were 
one im essence and brought into existence as separate entities only by imagina- 
tion? 1 too have discovered that there are many common stanzas between 
the Yogavdsistha and the Mauktikopanisat, a decidedly very late Upangad 
and come to the conclusion that the latter must be the borrower? Lastly 
Atmasukha and Mummadideva, who have written commentaries on the Laghu 
Yogavasistha, have also interpreted the text thereof throughout as expounding 
the doctrine of the Aupanisadas, Vidyaranya in his works, Paficadasi and 
fivenmuktiviveka and Madhusiidana Saraswati in his Siddhantabindu, have 
accepted this work as an authoritative work of the Advaita doctrine and taken 
copious extracts therefrom. This evidence goes to establish that the ortho- 


1. Anandabodha's Commentary on Y. V. 1. 1. 18. (N. 5. P. edition pp, 4-5). 
2, For instance vide M. U. Il. wherein after the remark “ Atra sloki bhavanti 
several stanzas are quoted which on even a superficial comparison can be con- 
fidently believed to have been taken bodily from the Yegavdsisfha e.g. M.U. 11. I is 
the same as 77, 1. 5. 4., M.U. IL 2-4, have a close resemblance with Y.V. I 
9. 25-27, M.U. 71. 5. with 7.7, IL 9. 30-31, MLU. II. 7-8 are almost identical 
with 1.1. 1. 9. 32-33 and 35, M.U. 11. 10-15 with Y.V. V. 92. 17-23, M.U. IL 15 
with Y,V. V. 92. 15, MU. 1. 26 with 7.7, V. 91. 53-44, M.U. IT. 27 with F.¥. 
V..91. 48, 14.17. 11. 29 with ¥.V. V. 92. 26, 21.71. IL. 32-37 with Y.V. ४. 90. 4, 16 
20, 23, AGU. 17 43-47 with Y.V. ४ 92. 33:39, MU. IL 48 with 
9.1. V. 91. 14, MU. 11, 57-60 with ४.7. V. 9. 29-32, MU. IL 61 with F.Y. 
I. 3. 11-13 and son on. Besides these there are certain stanzas in the former in 
which whole distiches seem to have been taken bodily from the latter. The differences 
that appear between some of the parallel stanzas and in the order in which they 
appear in both the works are attributable to no other cause except that mentioned 
by me in my articles on the date of the Yogavdsisfha (Proceedings and Transactions 
4 Seventh All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda pp. 15-30, and Poona 
Orientalist, April 1938, pp. 29-44) namely, that there must be a different and earlier 
recension of the Yogavdsisfha than that commented upon by Anadabodha, namely 
the Devadittokta Samhita, 
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dox Vedaintins of earlier dates than that of Anandabodha were convinced 
that the author of the Yogavdsistha was one of their class, for otherwise they 
would not have made use of extracts and summaries made from that work, 
and that therefore apart from the above internal evidence, Anandabodha 
had a good reason for taking it for granted that the doctrine of the Yoga- 
vasistha was one of the many ways in which the orthodox belief, that the 
purport of the Upanisads lay in teaching the essential identity of the individual 
and the supreme souls, had been interpreted upto the time of its author. 
This conclusion does not exclude the possibility of the existence of a difference 
netween that doctrine and that of one branch of the Sankara school headed 
by Suresvara as regards the interpretation of éankara’s dictum that salvatior 
can arise only through knowledge. The author of this work may therefore 
have to be classed either with those of the other branch of that school headed 
by Vaeaspati Misra, if he was at all a follower of Sankara. Judging from 
certain data mentioned in my paper on “The Date and Place of Origin of the 
Yogavasistha,” referred to in foot-note 2 on p. 292, my present view 15 that 
he was not. There are also other reliable data leading to that conclusion. 
That point however requires a more elaborate elucidation than I can make in 
this paper. Nor is it necessa to do so here as the issue at present is only 
whether the author of this work was an Advaitin of the orthodox school or 
an apostate. What has been stated above is enough for demonstrating that 
he was one of the former class 






10. Although that was 50, it is a point worthy of note that he was nol 
a blind respecter of the scriptures or of persons. Like a thorough rationalist 
he says that the guidance given by that scripture alone should be accepted 
which puts forth reasons in support of the propositions contained therein 
«hile one which does not do so should be shunned even though propounded 
by a Rsi and that even a word of a child, if such, should be accepted while 
that which is not such should be shunned even if it is uttered by Brahma, 
for, “ who would not overpower one, who having an extraordinary attachment 
towards old things, drinks the water of a well saying that it alone is drinkable 
by him because the well belongs to his father, disregarding the water of the 
Ganges in front of him?"* Reverting to the same subject in Chapter V 
wherein there is the episode of Prahlida tending to show that it is rather 
the grace of God than self-effort that leads to salvation, the author explains 
that Prahlida was a Mahatma, that whatever he achieved he did by personal 
effort alone, that the soul of man 15 Narayana himself, being related to him 
like oil to its seed and even like whiteness to a cloth and fragrance to a flower 
that the words " Vignu,’ and ‘Atma, are synonymous like the words * Vitapi« 
and ‘ Padapa,’ that the soul named Prahlada was impelled by the soul himself, 








क __. ा----+-म--म मन ८ रेस 


1. Yogavasistha 11. 18. 2-4 
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1.९. by his Para Sakti, to become devoted to Visnu, that he himself having 
mace himself an object of contemplation understood the nature of the mind, 
that even Visnu is not able to impart knowledge to one who cannot think 
about his own self even though he may have propitiated Him for a long 
time and may be extremely devoted to Him, for, in the realization of the 
self the principal factor is contemplation about one's self made self-effort, 
that this is accomplished by vigorously bringing under control one’s senses, 
which again can be done only by putting into action one’s own inherent powers 
and by no other method, that if the Lord were revealing himself to any being 
without personal effort, there seems no reason why he does not release from 
bondage the beasts and birds, that similarly if a Guru can make one cross 
the ocean of misery without one’s own effort there is no reason why he can 
not help a tame camel or bullock to cross it, that the fact is that nothing 
of importance which ts achieved through one’s own self on bringing the mind 
under control can be achieved through Hari or through a Guru or through 
external objects, that one's own self becomes the source of all the power: 
after the serpent of the senses is brought into control by a mind devoted to 
the goal and weaned from the objects of sense-perception and that therefore 
what one is required to do is to be devoted to one’s self and to worship one’s 
self, so that one can realise one’s self by itself and repose in it, devotion to 
Visnu having been prescribed only for the purpose of tuming to the right 
direction the minds of those dull-headed men who are not inclined to study 
the scripture, make a personal effort and think of their own self. 
OTHER MEANS 07 Proor 
11. Besides the above four means of proof, which are the only ones 
recognised by the Vaisesikas and Naiyadyikas, the Mim&rhsakas and Vedantins 
recognise two others namely Anupalabdhi (non-perception) and ‘ Arthapatti’ 
r ‘Anyathanupapatti’ (presumption or necessary implication). None of 
them however deserves to be considered a separate means of arriving at correct 
knowledge because the first is a mere negation of perception and the second 
3 particular variety of inference. That being so, it can readily be taken for 
granted that the author of this work, who considers even the * Anuméina” and 
Upamtiina ' as off-shoots of ‘ Pratyaksa,’ could not have recognised ‘ Anupalab- 
dhi’ and " Arthapatti’ as separate means for arriving at correct knowledge 
As a matter of fact also he has not done so. 








CONCLUSION 
12. It is apparent from what has preceded that out of the six means 
recognised by the followers of Jaimini and Badarayana, this author 
recognises the first four only, namely ‘ Pratyaksa’ “Anuméina’ ‘ Upamfins 
and * Sabda’, that his 'Pratyaksa’ is not the direct perception of an ordinary 
individual but that of a Yogi which is synonymous with ‘ Anubhiti (per: 











1. Yogevasistha ४. 43, 5-20. 
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sonal experience), which is the result of a sustained personal effort of a quali- 
fied aspirant made under the guidance derived from the written and spoken 
authoritative word of such masters of the Adhyatmavidya (science of onto- 
logy), of which all the other branches of metaphysics are auxiliaries, as treat 
him like a Dvija worthy of being guided by persuasive precepts supported by 
rational explanations involving inferences and analogies, not like a Sidra 
amenable only to an iron discipline and stern command, that therefore the 
latter three means of knowledge are according to him only auxiliaries of 
the first, which is the principal one, that all the ancient scriptures, the Vedas, 
Upanigads, Itihdsas and Puranas, are, in his view, fit to be studied subject to 
the above limitation, that none should be accepted as a teacher, however 
high his position in the world of letters, unless he satisfies the above test and 
that the guidance that such scriptures and can give should be resorted 
to only so long as the true purport of the Mahavakyas, the identity of the 
self of the individual with that’ of the universe as a whole is not realized by 
* Anubhiiti.’ 
CLosING REMARKS 

13. The author of this work can, in view of the above, be described in 
one word as an Orthodox Rationalist or a Rational Sandtentst and his 
views on the several problems of life must therefore commend themselves in 
this age of rationalism to all the educated persons who can think for them- 
selyes and of their selves and desire a re-organisation of the present convulsed 
social fabric on sound lines. It might appear strange that उ work on philo- 
sophy and that too, one of which the predominant doctrine is that of 
Absolute Monism, which involves a negation of aught else except the One 
Essence, should have any solutions of such problems to offer. It is neverthe- 
less true that this vast ocean of the Yogardstsfha contains several useful 
priceless jems whose lustre is likely to throw considerable light on the solution of 
several problems which agitate the minds of the thinkers in all ages. It is 
my ambition to dive deep into that ocean on some future occasion, extract 
the gems from their hidden recesses therein, polish them a little so as to 
enable them to expose their lustre and arrange them like exhibits in a sort 
of word-museum for the gaze, admiration and, I hope, enlightenment also, of 
those with a developed sense of appreciation. 


NAMES OF PRAKRIT LANGUAGES. 
By 
€. M. KATRE, Poona 


The primary sources for our study of the Prakrit languages, besides the 
huge religious and secular literatures employing these Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects. are the orthodox systems of Prakrit Grammar that have come down 
to us from the time of Vararuci, the earliest known Prakrit Grammarian of 
repute. It is from these grammars that we have our present system of nomina 
propria for the different MI-A. languages. The only names that were intro- 
duced in the modern works on Prakrit Grammar are Jaina Sauraseni, Jaina 
Maharastri and Jaina Saurastri, but they are new only in the sense that the 
qualifying adjective Jaina has been added to already existing language names. 

Vararuci refers to only four MI-A. languages: Maharastn, PaiSaci 
Magadhi and Sauraseni. Hemacandra adds to these Cilikapaisici, - 
bhrarnéa and Arsa. Trivikrama, Laksmidhara and others follow the classi- 
fication of Hemacandra. Many of the subsequent works on Pk. grammar deal 
only with these six languages (leaving out Arsa or Ardhamigadhi).? It is 
only when we come to Markandeya that we notice altogether sixteen languages 
as opposed to the above six. 

References to the two principal religious MI-A. languages are to be found 
in the texts of these languages themselves. Thus Pali* and Ardhamagadhi* 
are attested in their own literatures. Not so, however, with the other Prakrits, 
and we have to depend upon the above grammars for defining their names 
and. characteristics. 

While most of these names of Prakrit languages refer to literary dialects, 
we find in some of the later grammatical works references to the non-literary 
dialects current in the various parts of India, many of which are now lost 
to us in that we have not sufficient literature surviving in them. 

References to names of these Prakrit languages are also sometimes found 
in exegetical literature on Sanskrit Plays which employ them for the women 
and other characters. Thus we find Prthvidhara in his commentary on Mre- 
chakalika mentioning and defining, besides the well-known Sauraseni and 
Magadhi, the less-known Avanti, Pracya, Sakari, Dhakki, etc. A third source 
for the names of Prakrit languages is to be discovered in the extensive critical 
literature on Alarhkara, including Natya and Safgita works. Here also we 





1. Reference may be made here to the well-known work of PIscHEL and the 
recently published excellent work of Mme. Luigia Nitt1 Dotct, Les Grammatriens 
Prakrits (Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1938) for a comprehensive account of these 
grammarians and their contribution to Prakrit linguistics. 

2. See AUFRECHT’s Caf. Catal. under sad-bhasi—* 

3. Gener, Pali Literatur und Sprache p. 1. 

4, PrscHen § 16. 
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find the classification of language in several divisions, their main chars 

One particular work belonging to the Safgita class was recently brought 
to my notice by Mr. Chandra Sekhara PANT while he was working on his 
history of Sangita Literature as a research scholar of the Lucknow University, 
as containing a chapter devoted to composition of songs in various languages. 
This is the Gitalamkdra attributed to Bharata.* 

The fourteenth chapter, entitled Bhasdlaksana, refers to forty-two different 
languages current probably in the days of the author, either as living speech 
or known through literature, What is interesting to us primarily is the list 
of names given to these Prakritie languages and secondarily the actual stanzas 
supposed to illustrate the characteristics of these languages. There are 41 
stanzas of an illustrative nature, but the names of all the languages illustrated 
are not found there. In the introductory Sanskrit verses, however, there are 
hardly over 30 actually enumerated, but the author mentions in the next verse 
dvi-catvdriméatih proktd eta bhasd prasatikhyaya : There is no indication of 
any verse having been lost, and we can only conclude that this is an imper- 
fect copy of an original which may or may not have contained the exact list 
of 42 language names. 

According to the introductory verses we have the following list. 1. Maha- 
rastri, 2. Kirati, 3. Mlecchi, 4. (lost), 5. Somaki, 6. Colaki, 7. Kafici, 8. Malavi, 
0, Ka¢i-sambhava, 10. Devika, 11. KuSivarta, 12. Siirasenika, 13. Vaudhi, 
14. Girjjari, 15. Romaki, 16. Malavi (repeated, see 8 above), 17. Kanamikhi 
18. Devaki, 19. Paficapattana, 20. Saindhavi, 21. Kausika, 22. Bhadra, 23. 
Bhadra-Bhojika, 24. Kuntald, 25. Kosala, 26. Para, 27. Yavani, 28. Kurkuri, 
90 Madhyadedi, 30. Karmnvoji and 31. (lost). 

In the illustrative material in these individual dialects we find the follow- 
ing names enumerated (the figures within square brackets referring to the 
number of the illustrative verse): 1. DeSi [1]; 2. Kirai [2]; 3. Soratthiya [3] 
4. Magana [4] Acola [6?] > 6. Paficayabhasa [11]; 7. Mecchi [13]; 8: 
Karhvi [17]; 9. Malivi [18]; 10. Kasi [19]; 11. Vedi end 12. Kuramari [20] 
13. Kusuma-uttaya-bhisi [21]; 14. Siirasend [22]; 15. Purndi and 16. Bhoji 
[23]; 17. Gujjarabhisi [24]; 18. Romaya-bhasa and 19. Varhga [25]; 20 
Meya-bhasi [26]; 21. Marava-bhasi [27]; 22. Lavamdi [28]: 23. Parnca- 
pattali-bhania [30]; 24. Kasiya [32]; 25. Jarana-bhasa [37]; the verses offer 
some problems of their own which I have not attempted to solve here. For 
scholars interested in MI-A. dialectology this material will be of great value 
if properly sifted, and I am reproducing this particular chapter from the work 
of which copies have not been available to me so far, in the shape of 
an appendix to this paper. 

Below is a list of the names of Prakrit languages as found in grammatical 
and other literatures : 


—_ 











1. See Appendix below for this work. 
2 1am not sure if this is the name of the language illustrated. Hence the 
त 
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APABHRAMSA PISCHEL $$ 3-5, 28-29; three varieties : ndgera, upendgera and 
vracada (४.1. -[2), §28. Markandeya mentions 27 different kinds as 
follows : 1. Viricada, 2. Lata, 3. Vaidarbha, 4. Upamigara, 5. Nagara, 
6. ?, 7. Barbara, है. Avantya, 9. Paficila, 10. Takka, 11. Mialava, 
12. Kaikaya, 13. Gauda, 14. Audhra, 15. Pasaitya, 16. Pandya, 17. 
Kauntala, 18. Saimhala, 19. Kalingya, 20. Pracya, 21. Karaja, 22. Kiif- 
cya, 23. Dravida, 24. Gaurjjara, 25. Abhira, 26. MadhyadeSiya and 27. 
Vaitala. But for actual descriptive purposes he accepts only the three 
classes mentioned above. Purusottama’ also follows the same classifica- 
tion as Markandeya. 

ARDHA-MAGADHI PIscHeL §§ 16-19. Markandeya mentions this under 1.4 
comm. and 1.9. 

AVAHATTHA-BHASA PISCHEL ६28. The word avahal{@ has been used by Vidya- 
pati in his Kirttileta (edited by Dr. Baburam SAKESENA), and in the 
Sarinehaya-rasaya of Abdur Rahman* we find Avahattaya (v. 6) as the 
name of a language in which the work is composed. 

ANDHRI न्ता... p. 77. 

अ+ PISCHEL $$ 3, 16-17. 

^ § 26; Mk. 1. 4-5; Al. Purusottama AL 

KIRATA Gr Pr. 77. 

CANDALI § 24: Gr Pr. 75, 77, 120 

COLIKAPAISACI § 27 ; Gr. Pr. 20, 158, 170, 175 and 192. 

JAINA-MAHARASTRI §§ 16, 20. 

JAINA-SAURASENI $ 21. 

JAINA-SAURASTRI $ 20 

TAKKI Gr Pr. 97, 120-3, 203. Mk. XVI; Pur. XVI (fekka-defi). 

PHAKKI § 25. 

DAKSINATYA § 26 Gr. Pr. 75, 77, 115. 

DESI-BHASA ६६ 4,5; Gr Pr. 73, 77, 118. 

pesi 88 88, 9; Gr Pr. 6, 70, 80, 180, 192, 193. 

DRAMILI Gr Pr. 77. 

DRAVIDA Gr. Pr. 122. 

pRAVIDI Gr Pr. 120, 122. 

PAISACIKA, °-ki, °-ci : § 3, 27: three kinds, § 27, Mk. 1, 8, and XVIII-XX. 
The three are 1. katkaya Mk. Pur. XVIII, 2. Seurasena, Mk. Pur. XTX, 
and 3. paricdéla-, Mk. Pur. XX. See above for ciilikd-pai$dci. In Mk. I. 4 
com. eleven kinds are mentioned from’ an unknown author. 1. Kaficya, 
2. Pandya, 3. Paficdila, 4. Gauda, 5. Magadha, 6. Vraicada (see under 
apabhramsa above), 7. Daksinatya, 8. Saurasena, 9. Kaikaya, 10. Sibara 
and 11. Dravida. 





1. Prakyiamuidsana of Purusottama, edited by Luigia Nrtti-Dowct, Paris 1938. 

2. See my paper on “A Muslim contribution to Apabhrarhéa literature” in the 
Kernatak Historical Review, Vol. IV. 

3. Les grammatriens Prakrits (= Gr Pr.) 

4 The sign § refers to paragraphs in PiscHe.’s Grammatik च. Pk, Spr. 
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PRACYA § 22. Mk. I. 4 com., 5; Mk. Pur. >. 
BAHLIKA, °-1 § 24; Gr. Pr. 75, 77, 115, Mk. 1. 4 com. 
BHUTA-BHASA § 27; °-bhdsita and °-vacana, है 27. = patsactke. 
MAGADHIKA, -°i §§ 17, 18, 23 for magadha-paisacika see above under paisact, 
§ 27. 
MAHARASTRI, $$ 2, 12-15-18. 
VIBHRASTA § &. 
SAKKI §§ 3, 23. 
SAURASENI (v. 1. siira-") §§ 21, 22. 
APPENDIX 
The Ms. of Gitaleritka@ra, bearing the number 977 of 1887-91, is described 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collection of Mss. deposited 
at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. XII, p. 374. The present 
section forms the last in the whole book. The colophons of the first four chapters 
bear the number of the chapter, but the following nine chapters do not bear 
any number. As there are no other Mss. of this work mentioned by AUFRECHT 
the text which remains unintelligible to me in most places, is reproduced here 
as it is found in the Ms., omitting only absolutely illegible or partly disappeared 
letters. The Ms. appears to be very old. 


गीतालङ्कार 
{ णि. 16 ] १६॥ 5 ॥ 5 ॥ 


मद्ाराष्ट्री किराती च म्छेच्छी चैव नु--रिका ॥ 
सोमकी alee कांची मालवी काशिसंभवा ॥ 
देविका च कुशावत्ती तथान्या सूरसेनिका ॥ 
वौधों च गुर्री चैव रोमकी मोदसंभवा ॥ 
मालवी कानमूखी च देवकी पंचपत्तना ॥ 
सैंघवी कोशिका द्रा तथान्या भद्रभोजिका ॥ 
कुंतछा कोशला पारा याबनी कुर्कुरी तथा ॥ 
मध्यदेशी च कांवोजी-च्यमा SAT ॥ 
द्विचल्वारिडतिः प्रोक्ता एता भाषाः पर्संख्ख्यया ॥ 
एता विमृद्य कर्तव्यं गीते गीतविचक्षणैः ॥ 
लक्षणानि च सर्व्वेषां कथयिष्ये यथाक्रमं ॥ 
संक्षेपेण समस्तंतु न शक्य त्रिदरौरपि ॥ 

अथ देह्यी 
रभभीभटवो सीहो कया तिणतदियपषिणेयथा | 
तह eed विहुवग्धो जाइत्यो ( च्छो ) पडम-- fol. 17 ] भासाएं॥ १ ॥ 
लिजाइअ अग्रे मंजिट्र जंजुभं मुखायत्थं | 
तह गुच्छिडं vest सुदियं रीणं किराइए ।॥ २ ॥ 
gaa अजलजुत्तं गाहुडिगाहों तरो मंडो । 
सोरदियाए भणिर तं दोहधीहउ भासो ॥ ३ ॥ 
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अणकं डोअल्समउ ARTS भासाए पद्भारयली | 
साहाला कंकोरील्वहतामरं भियं ॥ ४ ॥ 
मुच्छा एसा लच्छीविरहं FRAT | 

gard saa तुगी खणीधवों भत्ता ॥ 4 ॥ 
जादो जोइडवों oat वग्धो परंखुवो सदो । 
आखासो विसकीडो छारो विरिवो अगोखापः ॥ ६ ॥ 
कासीरीअ पयद्रो मोरो केलो नराहिवों तुगो । 
विच्छेएतु विखसो तह सुरो पूरणो भणियं ॥ ५ ॥ 
पाए तासु पुरिसो fag भणियं महीसन्ना । 

तह पुरि feast अत्तासासूहरो हीरो ॥ < ॥ 
मेहुणिहं तह भणिए तीरोपवखो eget नउलो । 
अंपचायाय मोरो रीडो. . ..-. .- मकारो ॥ ९ ॥ 
गिरियंलिये विषो संतु- पीवरो तदा भणिरं । 
सारंगो तह AAS! सारो सय उकबला ॥ १० ॥ 
पंचयभासो अणियामयण रो तीरं । 
गीयंगुद्ावद्ध-ठ stad वच्छं ( त्थं ) व ॥ ११॥ 


पिंगलं तं नारी कंटारइत्तेहों १२॥ 

मेच्छीए पुल्भणिड तप्िलिचहारा 

गुजीतेरं आद्धी जहापु् ॥ १३ ॥ 

तुरं वाराएस सद्यो सत्थारो ales तहा कल्डों ॥ 

इत्त पुष्ककाकोड आभणिया ॥ १४॥ 

मायाहिउभ ए नरणाहों भक्नइवहलो सुराहिठ मसलो ॥ १५॥ 
वसुआवदि हुसुके सदं पुण पुरी इयत्थं ( च्छं )॥ १६ ॥ 
रभिछामों असमत्थो कंबीए पव्वमणो Fe । 

सृबरवयणं अरिपल्ली भणए वग्घों ॥ १७॥ 

रच्छा ( त्था )--( Lost) ageat कूलग्घोणों अ---भणिठ ॥ 
उजअंतण agit मालिविए मेयछों विंगो॥ १८ ॥ 
लंपिउच्ञातहवोरी कासीए पिजरी चोरी | 

i पहल वारं नाहणी ....... . «« [ fol. 18 ] ,,,.॥ १९६ ॥ 
Se मोसो भणियं वेदीपः कुरमरी तदा वेदी ॥ 

eval तह पडो थेणों चोरों चलंपीर्ल ॥ २० ॥ 

पिंडवलों . ..दवम्गो ge वाहापि ओजाछा ॥ २१ ॥ 
संगाभह्वदवम्गा सापं तिक॑ च घूरखेणापः 

भाइलऊं Wats अरिया असई मुणेअत्था ( च्छा ) ॥ २२॥ 
कूल सेणावच्छं ( त्यं ) पुंडीए अंवियं च विवरीरं ॥ 

भोजी काइरपुरिसो भडिकभसई करीनाजी ।॥ २३ ॥ 
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चिच विभलइ असर मुल्ञरभासापः माहरं खगं । 

वालकं हुडियाजत संखलं हसं ॥ २४ ॥ 

शोमयभासा Als पावी सघो सहारवों वडवों | 

चंगं तह अकलंक॑ विसर सनं वियाणेहि ॥ २५ ॥ 

गंदी मंगलतूरं जगरं कवचं मुणेयत्थं । 

परिचो परिवारो कलिवं कंठ थे मेयभासाए ॥ २६ ॥ 
पमारवभासां भणिठ धवलो Gel अमगलो अग्गी । 

49 तहविच्छुपुच्छ पुरिसो कीरो मली घुसिउं ॥ २७ || 
इम्हों तहयव लदोहरिसो चंदो अकाचपडं | 

साहीलं सुपठत्तं मंकंदियह तु लावंदी ॥ २८ ॥ 

हयमीए. ... . .. . .तारूच्छी फारों कूड Tere Fe । 
उद्दासों संताउ चढेणअं Stary भणियं ॥ २९ ॥ 

area अंसं सीटं हससिअं च पंचपट्टछीभणिए । 
मेडलठ तह ang ताही लिच्छणि साभिदा ॥ ३० ॥ 
सिद्धयभासा भणिए तहा पवलो भूपियासिउ हरो । 
दोलंवउ महोसहउंगवर्ल अवसेह sated । ३१ ॥ 

तद्या कासिया भ दुहिया... ... -स्सो ॥ ३२॥ 
हिणवो पिंडारो मठली wit पऊमधरो ॥ ३२ ॥ 

mem भह दीणं हत्थो साहापवोडवा ॥ ३३॥ 
कु... ... ---व इषहीरा ख्नाखरोकोणो । 

पासंडं निदवेदव्वं dis परो सहसन्नी ॥ ३४ ॥ 

तह कोमल यभणिठ मुखोठेरो असी विड साही। 

गोला भणई नाई थेरो कसरो मनुं न हरो ॥ ३५॥ 

रिची भणइ विड पूसों कीछोपले विं सरिञं ॥ 
मज्नाणियाय जणणी पाराए atm वह”िणां ।। ३६ ॥ 
जारणभासा ऊ [ fol 19 | ag चिली तहा वेशा ॥ 
--द्विरि weg ससवो कुहुणी रच्छा ( त्था ) महो जत्तां ॥ ३७ ॥ 
ame वाकुरीए at ( lost...... ) ata घो । 
कलपन्नों सबलोणचलोफरोक 


॥ ३८ ॥ 











भण इंदवीरं रामं शिमभासाए वारिभं पीञं ॥ 

लेबोसा ( lost ) कुद्रिलिदोलासर्‌ ... ... .-भणद दोरो ऊं 
कंडोव केचुजाईए ॥ ३९ ॥ 

संखोवंदीहजीहो गावो sae) मलो भीरो | 

TET गेयं महसुकलंतुली वीणा ॥ ४० ॥ 

तोलो तहय पसारो मुच्छाणयछों भणिकं ॥ ४१ ॥ 

इति भाषालक्षणमध्याय: ॥ १४ ॥ 

इति भरतक्ततं गीतालंकारं वादिमत्तगजांकुशं समाप्तमिति ॥ 





HINDU PURANAS, THEIR AGE & VALUE 


By 
PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU, Jodhpur. 


Every religious-minded Hindu is supposed to know something about 
Puranas. Leaving aside Upa-Purinas (minor Puranas) there are eighteen 
Mahdpuranas (main Puranas) out of which according to Skanda Purana’ :— 

ay ॐवानि si च भविष्यं च द्विजोत्तमाः । 
मार्केण्डेये तथा Se वाराह स्क्रान्दमेव च ॥ 
मत्स्यमन्यत्तथा कौर्म वामनं च मुनीश्वराः | 
ब्रह्माण्डं च दशेमानि त्रीणि लक्षाणि संख्यया ॥ 


विष्णोर्हि वैष्णवं तच्च तथा भागवतं तथा । 
नारदीयं पुराणं च गाढं वैष्णवं विदुः! 
ब्राह्मं पाद्मं ब्रह्मणो दे अमेरामेयमेककर्म ॥ 
सवितुव्रह्मवैवर्तमेवभ्टादड स्मृतम्‌ ॥ 


(1.६1, 1. Siva, 2, Bhavisya, 3. Markandeya, 4. Linga, 5. Varaha, 6. Skanda. 
7. Matsya, 8. Kiirma 9. Vamana, and 10. Brahménda, are related to Siva 
(and contain 300000 couplets) ; 11. Visnu, 12. Bhagvata, 13. Narada and 
14. Garuda to Vignu; 15. Brahma and Padma to Brahm; 17. Agni to fire 
god and 18. Brahma-Vaivarta to sun 

But in the ' Kedara Khanda’ chapter of the same Purana the division of 
Puranas is given as under :— 

अष्टादरपुराणेषु दडाभिर्गीयते शिवः । 

चतुर्मिभंगवान ब्रह्मा द्वाभ्यां देवी तथा हरिः ॥ 
(1.९. ) out of eighteen Purfinas ten are connected with Siva, four with Brahma. 
two with the goddess and two with Visnu. 

Further some scholars are of opinion that Padma and Vardha are related 
to Visnu; Agni to Siva and Brahménda, Brahma-Vaivarta, Markandeya, 
Bhavigya and Vamana to Brahma. 

Moreover some persons take ‘Vayu ' and * Siva’ while others ' Vayu" and 
Brahmanda Purina? as one book. Many of them substitute "Devi Bhagavata ' 
in place of ' Srimad Bhagavata’ in 18 Mahapuranas. 
ee अ ee - 32८ 


Siva Rahasya Khanda, Sambhava Kanda. 


1. & 
2. Mr. Parcirer holds this opinion. 
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According to Hindu Sstras the description of a Purana is :— 
WTS प्रतिसगध वंशो मन्वन्तराणि च । 
वंशानुचरितं चव पुराणं पञ्चलक्षणम्‌ ॥ 


(1.६. that which contains the stories of primary and secondary creations, 
genealogies of the Gods etc., tale of the periods of 14 Manus and the history 
of the solar and the lunar dynasties is called a Purdina 

But there are some Puranas like ‘Ndradiya’ and ‘Vamana’ etc., to 
which this descniption does not apply properly. 

Let us quote here some references to find out the age of Purdinas. 

Alberuni, who flourished about 1030 a.p. has mentioned 18 Puranas in 
his travels, 

Bana Bhatta, the famous Sanskrit prose-writer of the first half of the 
7th century A.D. refers ‘Pavanokta Purina’ and by it he might have meant 
‘Vayu’, ‘Siva’ or “Brahmainda"’ Purana 
Pa Milinda Pafiha" a Buddhist work of 3rd century a.p. shows that Puranas 
were In existence at that time. The ` Artha Sistra’ of Kautilya, which was 
written in the 4th century B.c., includes Puriinas in history :— 


पुराणमितिवृत्तमाख्यायिकोदाहरणं धर्मशाच्रमर्थज्ञान्नं चेतिहास:। 
( अधि. १, अध्याय ५, प्रकरण २ ) 


This shows that Puranas were known to the people of that time. 
The Satapatha Brahmana states :— 


तानुपदिडाति पुराणं वेदः सोऽयमिति किंचित्‌ 





( १३।१४।३।१३ ) 

(1.€.) The ' Adhvaryu" informs them that the एप्त is also a part of Veda 

and then recites a portion of it. 
इतिहासस्य च वै पुराणस्य च गाथानां च नाराशंसीनां च प्रियं धाम भवति य एवं वेद । 


(का. १५, अनु. १, प्र. ६, मे. १२) 


( 1.९.) that he who knows this becomes beloved of Itihass, Purana, Gatha and 
Naraéarhsi. 
From the above quotations one may conclude that purfinas were in 
existence even in the pre-historic period 
Matsya Purana says :-— 
पुराणमेकमेवासीत तदा कत्यान्तरे ऽनघ । 
त्रिवगंसाधन पुष्यं शतकौरिभ्रविस्तरम्‌ ॥ 
1 ( अध्या. ५३ ate ४) 
(1.६. ) previously there was only one sacred Purana. 
Though nothing definitely can be said in this connection yet the singular 
form of the word Purana used in pre-historic works and the existence of some 
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couplets of one Purana or their ideas in another Puraina shows the possibility 
of this conclusion | 
Mr, PARGITER thinks that ' Matsya’, * Vayu’ and ‘ Brahmginda’ Puranas 
have taken their dynastic lists from original ‘Bhavisya Purana’ as is evident 
from the following quotations of those Puriinas :-— 
तान्‌ सवान कीतयिष्यामि भविष्ये कथितान्‌ नपान्‌ । 


(1.6.) I shall describe all those kings who have been men 





ned in * Bhavisya 


अथवा ( or ) 
भविष्ये ते प्रस॑रपाता: पुराणजै ध्रतर्षिमि:। 


(1.€.) they have been described by the old sages in ‘Bhavisya Purana.’ 

But the present form of " Bhavigya Purana’ has been much interpolated 
by people and has lost its authenticity. 

Anyhow it 15 a source of great pleasure that now the scholars and specially 
those of the west have recognised the value of the historical data found in 
some of them. It is a fact that from time to time interpolations were made in 
these Purfinas and to preserve their antiquity the later historical events have 
been added ophecies 

There are many stories in them the clue of which can be found in one or 
other form in the Vedas. But the sectarianism has also muddled them to a 
great extent. A critic can separate such corrupt portions or later additions 
if he studies them critically 

For instance ‘ Vayu Purina’ states :-— 

अनुगङ्गाप्रयानं च साकेतान मगधांस्तथा। 
एताज्ञनपदुमन्‌ सव।न्‌ भोक्ष्यन्ते गुप्वैडजाः ॥ 





(1.6.) the Guptas will rule over the places near the Ganges, Prayaga, Saket 
and Magadha. 
The ‘Bhavigya Purina" contains :-— 
पूरदास इति जेयः कष्णरीलाकरः कविः | 
अभ्व चन्द्रभवस्य कुठे जातो हरिप्रियः ॥ 
( प्रतिसमं पर्व, चतुर्वखण्ड, अध्याय २२, लोक, ३० ) 
(1.6.) 59083, the famous devotee of Krsna, was an incarnation of Siva and 
was born in the family of Chanda Baradai 
One can easily detect such Spurious couplets from the originals as later 
In the same manner the doctrines of Raménuja and Téntrikas and the 
glory of Jagannitha found in ' Varaha’ ‘Kirma* and ‘Skanda Puranas * 
respectively are also later additions. 
See 
1. Even mention of Calcutta is also found in Bhavigya एण 


नगर्यां कलिकातायां स्थापयामामुख्यताः | 04 | 


= i >>- 405: कि ~ 
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Though ‘Srimad Bhagavata’ does not mention the name of Radha, 
yet a prominent place is given to her in ‘ Devi Bhagavata.' 
The well known ‘ Satyaniirayana-Katha' is declared as a part of ' Revi- 
K.handa’ of ‘Skanda Purina’, but no trace of it is found there. 
We quote here a story from the Reveda of the fight which took place 
between Indra and Kysna :— 
अवद्रप्सो अंशुमतीमतिष्ठ दियान: कृष्णो दशभिः wea: | 
आवत्तमिन्द्रः शच्या घमन्तमपस्नेहितौ मणा अधत्त ॥ १३ ॥ 
द्रप्समपश्यं विगुणे चरन्तमुपहरे नयो अंशुमत्या: | 
नभो न क्ृष्णमवतस्थिवांसमिष्यामि वो वृषणो युध्यताजौ ॥ ५४ ॥ 
अवद्र॒प्सों अंशुमत्या उपस्थे धारयत्न्वं तित्विषाणः | 
विशो अदेवीरभ्याचरन्तोबहस्पतिना युजेन्द्रः ससाहे ॥ १५ 11 
( 'ऋ़्वेद-मण्डल, ८, अध्याय १०, मू, ८५ ) 


Sayana, the well-known commentator of Vedas, describes these hymns as 
under :— 

The demon Kysna was a swift runner and lived with his ten thousand 
followers on the bank of the river AmSumati Indra went to him and killed 
him, as well as his followers, who lived under water (or who threatened the 
world with roars). 

Indra said O Deities ! I saw Krsna, the demon, who is a swift runner and 
walks in the impregnable places and who like the sun in the sky lives in the 
hidden place (water) of the river ArSumati—Therefore 0 Deities! I wish 
that you should fight him, 

Afterwards Indra, with the help of Brhaspati reached near the demon 
Kyspa, who lived Pompously on the bank of the river Améumati, and who 
guarded his body against enemies (or who had a strongly built body due to 
rich food), and killed latter's advancing army. 

In conclusion S&yana? writes :--- 


तमवधोदित्यर्थ: प्रसद्वादजगच्यते । 


(Le, it 15 concluded that Indra also killed the demon Krsna). 

Now let us quote a story from the 24th and 25th Adhyayas of the 10th 
Skandha of ‘Srimad-Bhigavata’ to compare it with the above. 

According to the instructions of Sri Krsna, Nanda etc. worshipped the 
Govardhana mountain in place of Indra and the food offered at that time 
was partaken of by Srikrsna by creating a second bigger form of himself. 
This enraged Indra who ordered the Sarhvartaka clouds to wash away Gokula 
by pouring torrential rain : when under this circumstance the Gopas got fright- 
ened, Krsna lifted the Govardhana mountain on his hand and sheltered them 
under it. After seven days’ continuous futile efforts Indra's pride was humbled. 
ree न >-न जन >>. 

i. In Sanskrit language Arpéuman is a synonym of gun 
<~ Reveda Samhita (published at Ganpat Krsnaji’s Press, Bombay.) p. 515. 
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Though the results given in both the stories are quite contrary to each 
other, yet the scholars will see a surprising resemblance in them. 

Mr. PARGITER is of opinion that Purainas were first written in the ‘ Pra- 
kyta’ language and ‘ Kharosthi" characters. But the proofs given in support 
of this theory are not so convincing. No one can deny that some additions 
were made in the Puranas in later periods and under such circumstances if 
there are some mistakes of metres or euphonic combinations and existence 
of * Prakyta-Words' they deserve no special attention. If in a manuscript 
of a Purana the word ‘ Ayoda" is found in place of * Asoka’ it cannot con- 
vince us that the Puranas were originally written in ‘ Kharosthi’ characters, 
Because it is also possible in other characters that an indistinct (6a) may be 
read as (ya य ). Similar arguments may be applied to other objects. 

But concluding this paper we must thank Mr. PARGITER who has taken 
great pains to examine 63 manuscripts of Puranas and bring their hidden value 
to light. 


SOME PHONETIC TENDENCIES IN TAMIL 
By 
A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, Annamalainagar. 


Although Kanarese and Tamil are closely related, a sound favoured by 
the former appears to have been rejected, in certain connections by the latter. 
The Kanarese Velar explosive “k" occurring in combination with a palatal 
front vowel “i" or “e” was abandoned in favour of the palatal explosive 
“e¢" (pronounced in the initial part of words as the palatal spirant 6) in 
Tamil. The Kanarese root “kem” meaning “red” found its parallel in 
the Tamil “cem™ (pronounced as Sem). That “kem” is much more primi- 
tive is borne out by a comparison of the forms of the word for “ redness’ 
in the following table :-— 











Kanarese | Tulu Telugu Malayalam Tamil 
kempu kefija kempu cembu | cemmai 
| | 


Similarly, “k" appears to have been replaced by “c" in such phonetic con 
nections in Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu :— 














(Meaning) Kanarese | Telugu ‘Malayalam: Tamil Tulu 
(To do) key or a chey chey | ट key 
( Ear ) kivi chevi ceppi cevi keppi 
(To scatter) | kedaru cedaru.  cidar == Citaru 
( Small ) kiru | लप civu ciru kiru 
(Small ) | kinna | chinna | लंच ‘kinni 
| 





The corresponding forms for “to do" in the uncultivated Dravidian dialects 
Tuda, Kota and Gond are “kei,” “ké,"” and “ki.” The explosive velar is 
retained in the word for “ear” also in Tuda and Gond and Brahui: kevi, 
kavi, khaf. ~ 

The palafelisation in these Tamil words is probably due to the relative 
difficulty found in the articulation of the explosive "1." The tendency to relax 
the completeness of contact between the back of the tongue and the palate 
seems to be the cause of palatalisation here. Greater muscular effort no 
doubt is demanded in producing “k,” for here the air-stream would be blocked 
On the contrary, there would be less effort if entire contact were not insisted 
upon and if a fissure in the oral passage were left. This happens in the 
articulation of a spirant sound such as “$" and that is the reason why the 
vocal apparatus, with or without the consciousness of the speakers. adjusted 
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“ Tay,” however, was not completely crowded out. Slowly there appeared 
a preference for the old “ tay" which had once been simplified. “A later 
process may end by favouring the very same acoustic types as were eliminated 
by an earlier change” says Mr. Bloomfield! In accordance with this prin- 
ciple the old “tay has come back with greater vigour. At one stage in the 
history of the Tamil language, easing seems to have been brought about in 
the word by the drepping of the dental plosive “t" and at another by means 
of its insertion. "व" is produced by the tip of the tongue making a complete 
closure against the teeth-ridge* The semi-vowel “y" is produced some- 
where near the teeth-ridge and is the last in the series of front sounds produced 
without contract.2 In between these two sounds there is to be produced “4”, 
the first vowel in the back series. In anticipation of the sound ए that was 
to follow,‘ the articulatory organs seem to have produced the front semi- 
vowel “y" instead of the front plosive “t.” Therefore it is that “tay” 
originally changed into “ yay.” But when “ yay" was in vogue for sometime, 
the vocal organs perhaps found it difficult to execute a rapid succession of 
identical movements for “y"™ and hence the palatal nasal “fi” replaced the 
initial $" The merit of “fi” was that its place of production, the hard 
palate, was nearer to the place of production of the vowel “8. This merit 
iteelf seems to have disserved it later, for this appears to have been the cause 
of ousting it. When “dy” came into being by the elimination of “fi” and 
was in use for sometime, it was probably in danger of being lost unless some 
kedy was given to it. As Mr. VENDRYES® remarks, “very short words often 
lack expression and when phonetic changes tend to abridge words, these are 
especially prone to disappear.” In order that the word might be preserved, 
lengthened forms such as “yi,” “aya” and “इ ($) त्तं " arose in ordinary 
conversation. When the form “day” was not serviceable in itself 
and when more “body had to be given to it, the same sound “t" that was 
once before sought to be eliminated gained favour in order to supply the sub- 
stance it lacked. About the tendency to insert a letter or syllable within a 
word, namely epenthests, nothing more is proposed to be stated in this paper. 


1, Language p. 368. 

2 Vide Telkdppiyam Ejuttu rule 93, 

3. Cf. Tolkappiyam Eluttu rule 99; L. ए. PALMER: Introduction to Modern 
Linguistics p. 24; Dr. I. J. 5. Taraporewata: Elements of the Science of 
Language p, 234; Dr. T. ©. Tucker: Introduction ta the Natural History of 
Language p. 336. 

4. Cf. Herman PAUL: Principles of the History of Language p. 46; PALMER 
9 31 and Otto JEsPERsEN : Langwage ifs nature, development and origin (1934 
edn.) p. 280, 

9 Language, a Linguisite Introduction to History p. 213. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED DURGA-PATHA MINIATURES 
OF THE GUJARATI SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


By 
M. R. MAJMUDAR, Baroda. 


Durga Mahatmya—a non-sectarian text. 

The Candi-Mahatmya,’ though concerned with the exploits of the goddess 
Candi, curiously enough does not form a part of the Pauranic texts sacred 
to the Sakta sect, namely the Devi-Bhagavata, and the Kélikd-Purdna, which | 
are taken as Upa-purdnas. This fact clearly testifies to the non-sectarian 
nature of the Candi-M&ahatmya, which comprises of 13 Adhyayas (Adh. 78 
to 90 in the Markandeya Purdna). The same episode is, however, found 
expanded to 35 Adhyayas in the Fifth Skandha of the Devi-Bhagevata, 





Its popularity in Gujarat. 

It 18 this non-sectarian character of the contents of the Durga Mahatmya 
that has led to the prevalence and popularity of the theme, which 15 a pane 
gyric to the glories of Sakti—the mother, protector, and the benefactor of the 
human race. Love, in its various spiritual forms thus permeates the cult of 
Kali-Durga in Gujarat, where she has lost most of her terrible phase and has । 
become the Sweet Mother of the Universe—our Madonna. 


Subject-matier of Durga Mahdtmya. 

The Durga-Devi Mahatmya describes in great details the furious fights 
in which the goddess destroyed certain demons who were threatening the 
gods. Here her limitless power and her terrific appearance find forcible, even 
ghastly expression. She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood 
It also deals with the exploits of the Goddess Candi, who killed the Buffalo- 
demon, emanated as she was as the spirit of light from Brahmd, Visnu and 
Siva, and the minor deities of the Olympus, who had contributed to the) 
formation of the Mahadevi's limbs, as well as her ornaments and weapons. = 


The narrative. 

The story runs that there was a king by the name of Suratha of the 
line of Caitra, who was driven away from his kingdom by powerful enemies 
and treacherous friends and who rode alone on horse-back to a dense jungle, 
knowing not what to do. There he met a Vaigya by the name of Samadhi 
who had been robbed by greedy sons and selfish wife. Both Suratha and | 


1. The text is variously known as “Devi Bhagavati Mahatmya" or “ Devi 


Mahatmya,” “ Durga Patha,” “ Candi-Patha” or shortly “ Candi" and also “ Sapta- 
sati (comprising of 700 verses), 
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Samadhi sought the hermitage of the Saint Médhas for the solution of their 
troubles and the attainment of mental peace. The Saint narrates the exploits 
of the Goddess, by whose grace both of them got the desired boons. 


A mahakavya on the subject by a Gujarati poet. 

The earliest literary reference to the Devi-Mahatmya episode in Gujarat 

| is the poem “ Surathotsava"? by Someévaradeva the reputed author of the 
historical panegyric, Kirti-Kaumudi, a Nagar Brahmin from Vadnagar, who 
was honoured as GurjareSvar Purohita during the reigns of two Hindu 
sovereigns Bhimadeva and Vigaladeva in the 13th century A.D. It is a 
Sanskrit poem of 15 cantos in the style of Mahakavya woven round the 
‘ncident of king Suratha’s banishment, who ultimately recovered his king 
dom through the boon of the Devi. whose Mahatmya he heard, and by his 


devotion appeased her.? 


Absence of Brahmanical illustrated mss. on palm. 
All the illustrated mss. of Devi-Mahatmya so far traced in Gujarat be- 
long to the second period of Western Indian Painting ie. the paper-period 
from 1400 a.p. onwards.* Barring the Jaina and Buddha miniatures on palm 
of the First Period (1150-1400) no illustrated Brahmanical ms. on palm 
has yet to my knowledge, come to light. 


Prolific sources of minialure-painting in Gujarat. 

The most prolific sources of materials for the school of Early Western 
Indian Miniature painting are decidedly the numerous palm and paper mss. 
of two Svetambara Jaina works entitled the Aalapasitra and the Adlaka- 
carya Kathé. To this, however, may be added the equally popular series of 
the Devimahdtmya and the Bhagavata Daiama Skandha mss that we come 
across in Gujarat, lying scattered over several private collections, now in 
custody of Brahmin families of old literary tradition. 


Oldest known miniatures on paper 

The Devi-Mahatmya miniatures, introduced through this paper, are the 
oldest known Indian painting on paper bearing on the Sakti legend, represent- 
ing an almost hitherto unknown school of Indian art, based on old traditions, 
and carrying us back at least a century and a half further (ie. of the begin- 
ning of the 15th century) than the oldest available examples of Rajput and 
Mughal pictures on the same theme 

1. Published in the “ Kavya Mali” series. 

2. The popularity of this theme is found to be catching even during the 
modern times in that it has been utilized as an epilogue to a Mahikivya in 
Gujarati. This poem is “Santi Sudha,” by the late Pandit and Poet Chhotalal 
N. Bratt of Baroda, Published in 1869. 

9. discussion of the Periods of “ Western Indian Paintings” see the 
Story of K edited by Prof. W. N. Brown (1933, Washington) pp. 13-24; 
ch. II styled “Miniature Painting in Western India: 12th to 17th century.” 
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The discovery of the earliest series of Devi-Mahalmya miniatures. 


The earliest paper ms. dealing with the episodes of the “Glories of the 
Goddess "—“ the Devi-Mahatmya " is an incomplete ms. with about 35 folios 
which includes 12 miniatures, done in pure Gujarati style. It was first dis- 
covered by me in 1934. 

The following four illustrations will give a fairly good idea of the original. 


Condition of the miniatures. 

The condition of the miniatures is deplorable, the colours having all but 
worn out including even the brick-red back-ground. However the outline 
is in high relief and gives an adequate idea about the draughtsmanship of 
the artist. We are incidentally reminded of some of the panels from the 
Vasanta Vildsa scroll, which are irreparably damaged. This s-ries is important 
85 being a valuable addition to Hindu miniatures of the Paper Period in 
the pure Gujarati style Le. from 1400 a.p. to about 1650 A.D. 

The size of the folio is 73" > 417 with the miniature-penal to the right- | 
hand, which generally measures 3” x 4”, It has 14 liner in the page, and 
the writings are uniform. The fact that the scribe uses Prsfhaméird invari- 
ably in the ms. gives some antiquity as to its age. The ms. being incomplete 
we have no direct evidence as to its date. However the miniatures might 
have belonged to the 15th tury A.D. at the latest, irrespective of other 
facts like the stylistic grounds. 


Plate J. 
Fight with Sumbha. 

When Sumbha learmt the news that his commander-in-chief Dhimra- 
locana was killed and his army totally destroyed by the furious lion—the 
carrier (Vahana) of the goddess—he himself entered the field riding on 
an elephant (Adhyaya 10) to face the goddess 

The figure of the goddess (folio 28 reverse) is depicted in full action, 
all the four hands being busy doing their might. The delineation of the 
lion, to be seen by her feet is done in a conventional manner. The style 
resembles one come across in figures given among the “ fourteen dreams"! 
of Trigal4 in the illustrated mss. of the Kalpasiitra. 


Plate I. 
Granting of boons to King Suratha and Samadhi Vatéya. 

King Suratha and the merchant Samadhi, before whom the sage Médhas 
narrated the various episodes (carifra) and exploits of the goddess, as a 
result regained their peace of mind and they then practised penance and 
worship of the goddess, As a consequence they succeeded in appeasing the 
Goddess, who in her turn gave them what they wanted—the lost kingdom 
was given back to the banished King and highest knowledge leading to salva-, 
tion was given to the Vaisya, who was driven away from his home by प्रा | 
kind relatives, 


le 
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In the miniature Suratha and Samédhi,—both shown with a halo—are 
standing with folded hands before the Almighty yet kind Goddess. The con- 
ventional sky and the Devi's vehicle—lion—are also shown there. 


Plate 111. 
Brahma and Visnu meeting the Mahédevi. 

Brahma with four faces and bearded accompanied with four-handed Visnu 
18 seen in front of the Goddess, obviously praising the Mahddevi, who is 
shown seated in Virdsana pose, but has a quiet and majestic look, In two 
of her upper hands she holds a Vajra and a Khajvdrige, the lower left 
hand holding a lotus, and the right being in the verada mudra. The conven- 
tional cloud figures, here also, on the left hand top. 


Plate IV’. 

Canda and Munda being taken by Cémunda in two of her eight hands. 

The standing figure of the eight-handed goddess (folio 30) came to be 
known as ‘ Camunda," on account of her extraordinary exploit, viz. she carried 
in two of her hands both Canda and Munda, seizing them by their locks of 
hair. The celf-complacence on the face of the Goddess is remarkable in the 
miniature, The two wretches being carried in her mighty hands, held so as 
to face each other, add to the grandeur and almightiness of her figure. 


A narrative Art. 


As already noticed, the art of Western Indian Painting, as manifest in 
Jaina and Hindu specimens, ranging from the 12th to the 17th centuries, 
essentially a narrative medium and obviously intellectual rather than aesthe- 
tic in its motives. Their chicf cecupation is to illustrate the incidents as 
related in the text. Apart from the function of story-telling, they display a 
peculiar character in their drawings, nervous yet calligraphic, facile yet rest- 
less, and they have a charm quite their own. 

This narrative art is as though it were a folk-art converted to the purpose 
of religion, used to illustrate legendary stories from the Epics and the Puranas, 
and as such it is not hieratic to the same degree as the cult image, but it 15 a 
dramatic presentation comparable to the stage. 


An Art of Drawing. 

It is evident from the bare outline that has survived the colours, (now 
deplorably worn out in many of the miniatures of this Devi-Mahatmya ms.) 
that it is the outline that establishes all the facts of the narrative. Though 
the colouring is strong and brilliant at places, still one feels that it is less 
essential than the drawing. The composition, though formal and traditional- 
ly fixed with abundance of details gives a valuable picture, as the presenta- 
tion 15 characteristically linear, 

The pictures are brilliant statements of facts and at times expressive of 
emotions from the story of the Devi Mahatmya, and every event is told in the 
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art of symbols. Theme and formula compose an inseparable unity ; text and 
pictures form a continuous relation of the same fact. 


Landscape clouds 

A typical peculiarity of Indian Painting is the kind of perspective known 
as ˆ vertical projection,’ whereby the landscape is presented as seen from the 
height, so that the horizon almost reaches the upper edge of the frame—nearly 
to the top of the page, leaving only a narrow strip of dark sky, in which 
are depicted heavy storm-clouds. This is characteristic of early Gujarati and 
Rajasthani painting alike, and may be regarded archaic; but it is anything 
but Persian or Chinese in manner 

The fondness of clouds is visible in the early series of the Devi-Mahatmya, 
(Plates IT & 111) where they appear in layers, curved and indented in shuffled 
surfaces, each slightly modelled, in about half dozen miniatures: and the | 
planes are differentiated in the sense that the object or figure behind or at a/ 
distance is represented as above it. 


Stereotype forms. 

This is one of the reasons why these Gujarati paintings became some- 
what stereotyped, common in motif and composition—particularly in angular 
features of the human faces and types. The scenes depicted from one story 
are bound to be common, as each artist seems to have reproduced those known 
to his predecessors, and naturally the depicting of new scenes was a rarity. 
This does not mean, of course, that the art had not varied in style, nor that 
the details of costume, architecture and manners did not largely reflect the 
painter's own environment nor that there is no diversity of merit in these 
mediaeval works. However, as time went on, new जाल were conceived. and 
the latter mss. contain sometimes twice as many scenes as this earlier one. 
In any case, we see here a purely Indian Art derived from old traditions. 


The miniatures of the earlier series have all the strongly marked charac- 
teristics in the peculiar angular physiognomy of the men and women, and in 
the extraordinary drawing of the big eyes, which are unduly elongated and 
often projected to the nose and even beyond. Generally there is no attempt 
at individual portraiture or definition of facial expression ; the emphasis is 
almost wholly on the movements of hands and feet. 


The study of Durga Patha. 


The episodes narrated in the Devi-Mahatmya and the occasional pane- 
gyrics to the glory of the goddess refer more to the controlling of brute-force 
by the Soul-force of the kindest yet the cruellest of women—the Mahadew— । 
which is the Supreme Power. The real Devi-Yuddha is the destruction of | 
egotism, pride and self-seeking with the power of God that is in us and 
acts through us. The study of the text and the paintings of the Devi-Mahat- 
mya is, therefore, believed to lead to this ideal, if properly understood. 
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Jaina Representations of the Goddess 
The Jainas in Gujarat are not averse to Sakti-worship | however, they do 
not allow Sakti the place of principal reverence as creative energy of the world. 
And generally speaking, figures of women are in the background in the Svet- 
ambara Jaina miniatures of the Gujarati school, as they naturally play a 
restricted part in the lines of the Jinas, = ring mainly as their mothers 
But representations of the glorified super-woman—Sakti—are met with in Jaina 





Miniatures on palm as Vidyadevis, Srutadevatis and the Yaksmis of the 
| Tirthankars, which disclose points of identity in respect of names, attributes 


vahanas, etc. with those of the Navadureas mentioned in the Durgépat ha. 


The Gujerati Style of the Miniatures. 

The style of these representations of the Vidyadevis has been faithfully 
handed down, without any alteration upto the paper-period of the Hindu mi- 
niatures in the Durgapdtha Ms. illustrated above. The horizontal filaka with 
a circular mark in the centre on the forehead, the tuft of hair artistically twist- 
‘ed in curls so as to touch the cheek, the peaked mukuja, the circular kundalas, 
the three-fourths profile of the face, with the other eye elongated shown in 
relief, the pointed nose and the roundness of the face, not to talk of the halo, 
and other minor accessories—these are facts sufficient to establish direct rela- 
tionship and continuity of the older tradition in representing female figures as 
super-women. The facial expression, the drapery, ornaments, etc. of the male 
figures playing a subordinate 1016 in the text describing the “ Glories of the 
Goddess" such as Visnu, Brahm4, demons, and their messengers, warriors, etc. 
are of the conventional type, with no special points of distinction between one 
another. The miniatures in this Ms. in short, exhibit all the marked peculia- 
rities of style and manner going by the name of the “ Gujarati school of minia- 
ture-painting,” which is in evidence from the 12th to the 17th century, after 
which it is more or less modified by Mughals and Rajput influences.* 


— a ee a हे. 

* For a fuller treatment of these miniatures the reader is referred to my paper 
on “ Earliest Devimahatmya miniatures with special reference to Sakti-worship in 
Gujarat " ihe the Journal of the Indian Soctely of Oriental Art, Calcutta, for 1938 
(published in April 1939), 








IDENTITY IN DIFFERENCE IN SOME VEDANTIC 
SYSTEMS 


By 
P. 1. RAJU, Waltair. 


There are a number of Vedantic systems which employ the concept 
of bhedabheda (identity-difference) in order to explain the relation between 
the Brahman or the Absolute and the world. This concept is formulated 
by them not simply through logical considerations but in order to reconcile 
the Upanishadic texts which preach identity in some places and difference 
in the other. It is the result of an attempt to construct a logic that would 
agree with the different teachings of the Srufi rather than of an attempt to 
interpret the Sruti according to the independent canons of logic. The original 
works on most of these bheddbheda systems are lost to us, and we know of 
them only through references and criticisms by subsequent writers, M. M. 
Lakshmipuram SRINIVASACHARYA mentions the names of Bhartrprapafica, 
Bhartrmitra, Brahmadatta,) and Yadavaprakaéa,* all of whom are known 
only through the works of others, Of the teachers mentioned in the Brakma- 
sulras it is difficult to say who actually held the bhedabheda view and in 
what form he held it ; for each commentator on the sifras interprets him as 
suits himself. Those whose works are handed down to us are Bhackara, 
Nimbarka, and Sripati. Srikantha and Raménuja reject bhedabheda outwardly, 
though accepting it in truth in their own way. This paper deals with the views 
of these five. 

While interpreting them it is usual to employ the concept of identity 
in difference. Mr. Joap, while reviewing Professor SRINIVASACHARI'S Philo- 
Sophy of Bheddbheda writes that bhedabheda means “roughly the philo- 
sophy of ‘identity in difference'"*, Professor SRINIVASACHARI too uses the 
concept of identity in difference with reference to all the forms of bheddbheda, 
though certainly pointing out fundamental differences between them. Pro- 
fessor HIRIYANNA in the Foreward to the book writes The expression 
bhedébheda does not bear precisely the same significance in all the schools 
that make use of it, but it may generally be taken to indicate a belief that the 
bheda or ‘distinction’ and ebheda or ‘unity’ can co-exist and be in inti- 
mate relation with each other”. This seems to be the safest way of speak- 
ing about bheda@bheda, But the concept according to some teachers of bhedd- 
bheda means identity in difference as understood in Western idealism. It 
is Necessary to decide who among the Vedantic teachers comes nearest to 


—— 


1. Darsanodaya, p. 92 (The Asst. Suptd. Govt. Branch Press, Mysore.) 
2. Ibid, 9. 192 


3. The Aryan Path, p. 40 (January 1985), 
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In the West the concept is most clearly formulated and consistently 
applied by Hegel and his followers. It is a concept of speculative reason 
which holds both the ideas of identity and difference transparent to each 
other, That 15, reason, while holding the idea of difference, sees through 
it identity, and similarly while holding the idea of identity, sees through 
it difference. Hegel tells us that only as abstract concepts identity and 
difference are opposed to each other. Concrete thought, on the other hand, 
perceives their unity. He writes: “In point of form Logical doctrine has 
three sides : (a) the Abstract side, or that of understanding ; (8) the Dia- 
lectical, or that of negative reason; (7) the Speculative, or that of positive 
reason.” ? “Thought, as Understanding, sticks to fixity of characters and 
their distinctions from one another: every such limited abstract it treats 
as having a subsistence and being of its own”? “In the Dialectical stage 
these finite characterisations or formulae supersede themselves and pass into 
their opposites "*. “But when the dialectical principle is employed by the 
understanding separately and independently,—especially as seen in its appli- 
cation to philosophical theories, Dialectic becomes Scepticism ; in which the 
result that ensues from its action is presented as a mere negation" *. “ The 
Speculative stage or stage of Positive Reason, apprehends the unity of tems 
(propositions) in their opposition,—the affirmative which is involved in their 
disintegration and in their transition" *. Speculative reason sees indendity 
imprinted on every element of difference, the whole in every part. An example 
of such a unity, Bosanquet tells us, is the xsthetic whole, in which the pre- 
sence of the whole is felt in every part. 

Evidently this is a concept of the spectator, Western philosophical 
tradition in general understands the philosopher as a spectator of all exist- 
ence and eternity. But the stand-point of Indian philosophy in genera! 
is of man’s life in its process, and not merely that of the spectator of this 
process. The chief aim of philosophy is not merely a logical understanding 
of the universe; such an understanding is subservient to the realisation of 
something higher, which is beyond logic. All the Vedantic systems admit 
In one form or other an inexplicable entity which eludes logic? Still some 
do not give up the attempt to press the Brahman into the moulds of logic 
Thus an inherent contradiction presents itself in their systems. Hegel identi- 
fied philosophy with contemplative life, and placed it higher than even re- 
ligion, He treated religion not from the stand-point of one who is under- 


1. W. WALLACE: The Logic of Hegel, p. 143. 
Op. cit. 
Ibid, 9. 147. 
Op. cit. 
Ibid, p. 152 
See RADHAKRISHNAN ; Contemporary Indian Philosophy, 9. 258. (“We are 
not contemplating the world from outside but are in it") and also the author's 
Thought and Reality, pp. 248-9 

7. See commentaries on the Brahmeasatra, Atmanicaivam, vicitréica hi (II, I, 
28 according to all but Nimb&rka according to whom II, 1, 27.) अभु 
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going an experience, but as a concept or category, that is, from the stand- 
point of one who looks unaffected at religion. But for Indian philosophy 
religious life is the highest, and philosophy has to stop before its portals 
and completely surrender itself to it. Because Hegel's stand-point is that 
of the unaffected contemplative life, he was able to view the Absolute as an 
identity in difference, in which the unity of the Absolute and the plurality 
of the world are held together in transparent unity. Whether the resulting 
systems is true to facts or not, his method is consistent with his aim. But 
the Indian philosopher is at a disadvantage concerning this point. His 
aim is something that transcends logic, and naturally his method is at variance 
with his aim. Some like Safikara saw this clearly and rdingly con- 
structed their systems. But others held on to thought and logic, and tned 
to bring down what is beyond. They tried to retain both identity and differ- 
ence. The aim of this paper is to investigate how far they have succeeded 
in retaining both 
a II 
Bhaskara is the earliest of the upholders of bheddbheda whose commen- 
taries on the Srahmasiifras are available. According to him the world is a 
transformation or perindma of the Brahman just as curd is the transform- 
action of milk. Yet the nature of the Brahman is not thereby affected. He 
remains the same in spite of parindma. It is therefore open for us to ques- 
tion how the world can be a partndma of the Brahman. The objection is 
anticipated by Bhiskara himself. When milk is transformed into curd it 
is no longer available as milk. But Bhaskara tells us that the analogy bet- 
ween the transformation of milk into curd and of the Brahman into the 
world should not be carried on all fours. The Brahman possesses infinite 
power or energy (Sakti) and makes this power undergo transformation,? 
so that he can remain what he is. Parinima is for Bhaskara the throwing 
out of energy (Sakliviksepa).2 Naturally between energy and the agent who 
esesses it there can be no difference. Bhaskara says that the Iévara or the 
Brahman has two-fold energy : one that takes the form of the enjoyer and 
the other that of the object of enjoyment. Thus as effect there is difference, 
but as cause all is one ; just as ear-rings, bangles, etc., are as such different 
from each other, though they are one as gold.* Bhaskara tells us that the 
world is also a peculiar state (avesthad) of the Brahman.* Yet the finite soul 
or jiva is not a rikara of the Brahman,’ for wikéra is an actual transfor 





1. Brahmasitrabhasya by Bhaskarécdrya, II, 24. (Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series) 

2. Ibid, p. 97. 

3. Ibid, p. 85. 

4, Ibid, p. 105. 

=. Ibid, p. 18. 

6. Ibid, 9. 96. Paramatmano ‘vasthaviiesah prapafico'yam ata eva vastutvam. 

7. fbi, p. 14. Ne catraf wikdrabhave vivaksitah kintiipadhikrtabhedabhi- 
priyd hi sd. M. M. Lakshmipuram SRINIVASACHARYA writes that the world is an 
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mation, just as the world is a vitéra of Prakrti according to the Sankhya. 
Bhaskara does not accept the supra-rational Brahman but one who is deter- 
minate The difference between the Brahman and the jiva is due to upddis 
or limiting adjuncts, and therefore is not natural (svdbhavika) ; 50 that it 
lasts only until the jiva is liberated: But the non-difference or abheda bet- 
ween the two is natural’ (svabhdévike). As the difference is due to limi 
tations and therefore external, it can be removed by contemplating on non- 
difference. But the updadhis are real unlike the méyd of the advaitin. They 
are not false like the horns of hare." They are forms of the Brahman’s 
fakti or energy; and so both difference and non-difference between the 
Brahman and the wpddhis are natural.* For if this difference also is not natural 
it must be due ta some upddhi as in the case of the five. Then to explain 
one upddhi we have to postulate another, and to explain the second we have 
to postulate a third, and so on ad infinitum. Thus unlike Yadavaprakika, 0155 
kara draws a distinction between the forms of bhedabheda relation to be found 
between the Brahman and the jiva and that between the Brahman and the 
inorganic world, If it is asked how can a relation be both difference and 
non-difference, which are contradictories, he says that they are not contra- 
dictories. One thing, of course, cannot be both cold and hot, because the 
relation between the two is not that of cause and effect. But the relation 
between the Brahman and the world is that of cause and effect; so the 
Brahman can be both different and non-different from the world." 

So far as regards the essentials of Bhaskara's system. Now how far 
are we justified in regarding it as a philosophy of identity in difference? 








avastha or state of the Brahman according to Bhartrprapafica, vikdra or aciual 
transformation according to Bhaskara, and energy or Sakti of the Brahman acoord- 
ing to Yadavaprakaéa ; Ramfinuja accepts the last view in a refined form But 
Bhiskara seems to reject the view of vikdra as regards the relation between the 
Brahman and the jiva and uses the words सव and evasthd, while explaining 
the relation between the Brahman and whole phenomenal world. See Dariano 
daya, 9. 192. 

1. Bhaskaracirya’s Brahmasittrabhajyam, p. 238. 

9 Ibid, p. 81, Amukterbheda eva syat fivasya ca perasya ca, muklasya ca 
na bhedo'sti bhedahetorabhavatah. 

3. Ibid, 9. 170, Yasmddubhedah svd bhavikah, 

4. Ibid, 2. "141. 

5. This is certainly a misunderstanding of the Advaitin. He does not hold 
that mayd@ is unreal like the homs of @ hare. It is neither real like the Brahman 
nor unreal like the horns of a hare. 

6. Sudaréznasiiri, the commentator on Ram4nuja's Vedarthasengraha, says : 
Bhaskarayadavaprakatabhyam svabhimatarthasddhakapramanasiddhyartham bandha- 
moksadipramanasiddhyattham Prapancasya paramarthyamabhyupetam, Tatra 
muktaxw obhedairuteh bhedasyaupadhikatvam obhedasya svabhavikatvam jivabrah- 
manorabhyupetam, Acidbrahmanostu sarvasya brahmalmakatvasruteh nirmalatvadi- 
fruteh upadhyantarabhyupagame anavasihanat ca bhedabhedaw svabhavikau 
abhyupeagatau bhaskaramate. YadavaprakGSamate tu muktavapi bhedanirdesairuteh 
jiveabrahmanoica bhedabhedau svabhavikau abhimatau iti bhida, 9. 95 

7. Bhiskara's Brahmasitrabhasyva, p. 17. 
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The religious interest of Bhaskara is quite apparent. It is a process from 
something to something else. The finite self during its phenomenal exist- 
ence 18 different from the Brahman: but in the state of mukt or liberation 
it.is identical with it. There is thus a process from difference to non-differ- 
ence, Naturally this relation cannot be identity m difference, for both identity 
and difference do not exist at one and the same time, If the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and the jiva were both identity and difference even in 
mukti, we could have said that it is identity in difference. In oki? even 
‘the svertipe of the jiva, that is, his individual form, is not left.1 But the 
relation between the Brahman and the world is identity and difference at one 
and the same time, and so identity in difference. The physical world is 
the Sakti or energy of the Brahman, and this energy cannot be grasped with- 
out grasping the Brahman, and hence must be said to be both identical with, 
and different from him. As a matter of fact, even the jiva is said to be 
the energy of the Brahman (bhoktrSakti). But he does not seem to be an 
effect of the Brahman. 81550878 tells us that the Brahman exists in a three- 
fold form,—as the cause, the effect, and the jiva. The separate mention of 
the jiva here shows that he is not included m the दीस. Bhéiskara further 
tells us that because the bhogyaSakli transforms itself into the physical world, 
the bhokirSekii stands as the jiva* So the jiva does not seem to be the 
result of transformation, He is the Brahman stupified by the power of 
the upadhis (world). And it is not really the conception of the relation bet- 
ween energy and its possessor that led Bhaiskara to postulate natural identity 
in difference (sudbhavikebheddbheda) between the Brahman and the phy- 
sical world. It is rather, as said above, the consideration that if the differ- 
ence between the two were not natural it must be due to some upddhis, and 
thus we shall be led to postulate one upadhi to explain another and so forth. 
Thus in Bhiskara we do not find a system which is through and through 
a philosophy of identity in difference; for he tried to be faithful to the 
` general tradition of Indian philosophy, namely, that of explaining things 
from the stand-point of the experiencer himself, and not that of the Spec- 
tator. 








Il 
Ramanuja explicitly rejects the theory of bhedébheda in many places 
of his Sribhasyem. But his Visistddvaita is really a reinterpretation of bhedd- 


1, Ibid, p. 231. Brahmeni kaléném avibhdgah svaripavyatirekibkave lsvanasyva 
ira semudrapraplau. 4 

2. Jbid, 0. 7. Brakma karanadimand karyétmand jivatmana ridhd sthitam. 

3. Ibid, p. 105. sper aren: A SLR, 

4. See P. N. SRINIVASACHARI: The Philosophy of Bhedabheda, p. 243. M. M. 
Lakshmipuram SRINIVASACHARYA tells us that according to Sahkara identity bet- 
ween the Brahman and the jiva is real and difference unreal ; for Bhaskara differ. 
ence is due to limitation and so ends, and identity is real ; and for Yadavaprakasa 
identity is due to Sakti or energy and difference due to individuality. Thus for 
all three identity is primary and difference secondary. But for Ramanuja differ- 
ence 18 primary and identity secondary. See Daerianodaya, ७. 194. 
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bheda. All commentators say that both identity and difference are to be 
found between the Brahman and the jiva; but some hold that one is pri- 
mary while the other is secondary or unreal. Only where both are equally 
real and primary do we find identity in difference. शाता] accepts thre 
kinds of reality, the Brahman, the jiva, and the physical world. The latter 
two form the ईवदा of the former. Riiminuja’s theory therefore is a form of 
saktivdda like that of Yadavaprakasa.t But the energy and its possesso 
cannot be separated, though they are not the same merely. Hence the 
Brahman is not indeterminate but determinate, that is, particularised by 
Saki (Sakti visista). The relation between the two 15 that between body 
and soul? The Brahman’s body comprises both the jivas and the physical 
world. It is an instrument of his play (दाद), It has two states, the siksma 
or the subtle and the sthila or the gross" In the subtle state it is called 
famas or darkness,“ in which the world of forms and names is not explicit. 
The division into forms and names occurs only in the gross state. The 
Brahman with the subtle body is the cause of the world, and with his gross 
body is the effect of himself. In the gross state the Brahman becomes a 
plurality, but in the subtle state he is a unity. The world is due to his 
pertndma or transformation. The parindma does not affect his nature, be- 
cause it 1s his body that undergoes change, while he as the soul of his body 
remains static. The affections of body cannot be attributed to soul, and 
the qualities of soul cannot be attributed to body. By regarding the jiva 
as the body of the Brahman both in the subtle and the gross states we 
can retain both identity and difference. As the body the jiva is the mark or 
attribute (prakéra) of the Brahman. And as his attribute cannot be obtain- 
ed apart from the Brahman there is identity between the two; yet one is 
not the other and so difference also holds between them.* Thus the differ- 
ence between the two is not merely due to upadhis or may, but real, natural 
and eternal." The body of the Brahman which comprises both the jivas 
and the inorganic world is eternal and in its subtle form is unconscious ; 
ॐ that we have to infer that, during the dissolution of the world when 
the jJiva ts transformed into the subtle body of the Brahman, he becomes 
unconscious." He is not a novel creation, but eternal. Raimanuja denies 
that the péficaraira systems advocates the birth and therefore the beginning 








Ibid, p. 192. 

Sribhasyam, Vol. II, p. 162. (R. V. and Co.) 

Ibid, Vol. I, p. 408, 

Ibid, p. 406. 

Ibid, Vol. II, p, 13. See also 9. 407, Vol. I. 
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of the jiva In the liberated state the jiva regains original purity.2 This 
pure state of the Jiva ts not destroyed even in the mundane world, but is 
जाए screened by avidyd which is of the form of kerma. In mukti the 
jiva is identical with the Brahman only in the sense of inseparability Then 
he experiences that he is the Brahman, not in the sense that he actually 
becomes the Brahman, but in the sense that he becomes equal to him in 
purity. Because of this difference even in mukti the jiva cannot possess 
the power of creation.® 

Ramanuja objects to bhedabheda because the identity between the jiva 
and the Brahman, according to Bhiskara, is an identity of their form; but 
he is prepared to accept their identity if it is like that of body and soul? 
Ramanuja's theory may therefore be rightly said to be a form of identity 
in difference. The reason for his dislike of the word bhedabheda seems to 
lie in his desire to drag down a purely logical concept to the physical level, 
and understand it in terms that are accessible to imagination. However, 
his insistence on the inseparability (aprihaksiddhatva) of the jiva and the 
Brahman reveals his inclination towards bheda@bheda. But it does not seem 
that according to his conception both identity and difference can be held 
together in transparent unity as in Hegel. For identity is secondary for 
him and is not primary like difference. True, the world along with the 
jivas is the result of the transformation or parindma of the fakti of the 
Brahman, and so inseparable from him. And so far as difference and 
inseparability are emphasized even in mukti between the jiva and the Brahman 
R&minuja is more an advocate of identity in difference than even Bhaskara, 
according to whom in mukli there is only identity, The process from the 
state of bondage to the state of liberation is a process from one form of 
identity in difference to another; but there is no process between identity 
and difference, In one passage he seems to say that creation is a process 
from identity to difference.* But both in the evolved and the unevolved 
stages the world and the jivas constitute the Brahman's body and the pro- 
blem of the relation between the two remains always and the re- 
lation is always identity in difference. We may therefore con 
clude that there are really only two entities, the Brahman and his body, 








1, Jbid, Vol. I, 9. 468. 

2. Not the Advaitin’s avidya. Cp. Ibid, 9. 469, 

3. शव, p. 437. Aprthakbhava. 

4. 410, pp. 472-3. Atosvibhadgena brahmasmit yevdnubhavati sam yasdd harm ya- 
vyopadeso brahmaprakarabhitasya eva pratyagatmanah svariipam tatsamamili deva- 
diprakytarupa-prahanena brahmasamana juddhim pratipadayati, 

5. bid, 1४, 4, 17. This sitra applies to all suktas or liberated souls accord- 
ing to Ramanuja ; according to Safkara only to those who meditate on the Seguna 
or determinate Brahman ; and according to Bhaskara only to those liberated souls 
who yet stand in separdtion from the Brahman. | 

6. Weddrthesargraha, p. 97. Isverasya svaripena faddimvavarnens syddavam 
dosah Atmasaritabhavena iu taddétmyapratipadam na kasciddosah, ~ 
7. Sribhasyam, Vol. I, 0. 402. 
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between which the relation is identity in difference as each cannot be obtain- 
edi without the other. One of the terms of this relation (as Tamas) under- 
goes parigdma; in the evolved state it 15 a plurality, but in the unevolved 
an identity. And because the Brahman’s body in the unevolved state (Tamas) 
is the material cause of the evolved state, the relation between the two states 
again is identity in difference. This idea is nearer to our Imagination than 
Bhaskara’s. Riménuja’s, though he is fighting shy of the purely logical 
concept, is really more a system of identity in difference than the other's. 
The pure concepts of what Hegel calls ordinary understanding, identity and 
difference, R&ménuja opposes to each other, finds that they are incompal 
ible, makes no attempt to synthesise them, goes to the concrete example 
of body and soul, but actually sees in it identity and difference and therefore 
their synthesis, Réménuja’s eagerness to use a concrete example for solv- 
ing the problem may give rise to a difficulty. According to the general 
Indian tradition, though the physical body cannot exist without a soul it 
is not admitted that the soul cannot exist without a body. It 
may therefore be said that the body cannot exist without a soul though 
the soul can exist without a body. Hence the relation of inseparability 
or aprthaksiddkatva is not equal in both directions. With this agrees the 
general opinion that for Ram&nuja difference is primary and identity se- 
condary. He himself accepts Badaraiyana's view that in Mukti the liberated 
soul may or may not have a body. So far Ramer ja’s system too is not 
a thorough-going identity im difference. 

Besides, the jiva in mukti does not really feel his identity with the 
Brahman, but only that he is as pure as he; that the latter is really 
his soul, and that his thoughts and actions are controlled by him, though 
through his grace he can enjoy everything. That is, the jiva actually 
feels his difference from the Brahman. So from the stand-point of the 
jiva and his experience Rimfnuja’s cannot be identity in difference. Who 
is to feel the identity between energy and its possessor? It is only the 
external spectator, Thus far Ram&nuja’s turns out to be a philosophy written 
from the stand-point of the spectator and is a deviation from the general 
Indian tradition. There is a further difficulty due to Raminuja's under- 
standing the relation between the jiva and the Brahman in terms of the 
relation between body and soul, one an unconscious and the other a cons- 
cious entity. It is not merely due to our carrying the analogy on all fours. 
The unconscious never thinks and therefore cannot ‘speculate about the re- 
lation between the conscious and itself. It is only some outsider that can 
think of this relation. If the relation between the jiva and the Brahman 
were really identity and difference at the same time, the jiva should not be 
in the position in which R&m&nuja places him in mukii. 











IV * 
Nimbarka’s is the most thorough-goimg and consistent of the Indian 
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philosophies of identity in difference. His commentary on the Brahmasiutras 
is too short to give us an adequate idea of his difference from the other 
philosophies of identity in difference. We can get the details of his system 
only from Srinivisa’s commentary upon it. Srinivasa tells us that he 18 
Nimbarka's disciple and wrote his commentary at his teacher's command 
The world according to Nimbarka is the perwdma or transformation of the 
Brahman, The jiva too is included in the effect, and thus the Brahman is 
the cause of the jiva and the physical world. As cause he differs from the 
latter two, and this difference is primary. Yet the material cause cannot 
be separated from the effect, therefore there is identity between the two, 
and this identity too is primary. Hence the relation between the Brahman 
and the world including the jivas is both identity and difference at once. And 
both identity and difference are natural and कच्छा." Nimbérka's view thus 
differs from that of Bhaskara. Srinivasa interprets Audulomi as holding the 
view later advocated by Bhaskara, and tells us that this view is mentioned 
just to benefit dull intellects. He interprets Kitsakytsna in the next जपा 
as holding the view of natural difference and identity 

The Brahman has two kinds of Sekti or energy, the energy that takes 
the form of the enjoyer and that which takes the form of the objects of enjoy- 
ment. Both undergo transformation and evolve the jivas and the physical 
world Bhiskara too speaks of two kinds of fakt, but the jiva according 
to him does not seem to be the result of the transformation of the first form, 
but is the same as the Brahman conditioned by the second form of Sakti 
becoming updédhi. This accords with his conception that the identity bet- 
ween the jiva and the Brahman is natural (sed@bhavika) and in mukii is 
identity of form also (svd@ripya), whereas the difference between the two 
is due to limitations. According to both Bhaskara and Nimbarka parinéma 
is the throwing out of fakit (Saktiviksepa).* For Nimbarka the Brahman 
is both identical with, and different from the jiva and the world naturally ; 
yet he is not identical with them in form, though he is different from them 
in form.5 

Though the jiva ts the effect of the Brahman, he is eternal, not created.* 
Besides, in mukh the jiva is said to attain his original form of purity.? He 








1, Nimbarka’s Brahmasitrabhasyam, 9. 139. (Chowkamba Sanskrit Series), . 
Yato vd imdni bhitani jayante ityddau jivopi bhitesu pravistah khalu karyamadhye ` 
हवती brakma karanan. Aaryekaranatvabh yam lavorbhedo mukhy eva. Atra 
dvaitavakyam arthavanti bhevanti Karyasya ca tajjidtvddind tadananyatvadabhedobi 
mukhyah. Evamatra advaitavékyand arthavanti bhaventi, Evamubhayavidhay 
akyanam sdrihe jprdmanyat jivabrahmanorbhedabhedasambandhah svabhavikah 

2. Ibid, 14 Sthillabuddhi janopakaraya bhagavatah Audulomerbhedabheda- 
brakdra eveamabhihitah 


Ibid, p. 169. 
Ibid, 9. 170 Saktivikzepalaksanah parindmo grhyate. 
Ibid, pp. 165-6. 


Ibid, 11, 3, 17. 
Ibid, IV, 4, 1. 
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is said to be an aga or part of the Brahman, but aia means only energy." 
In mukti though the jiva is said to be identical with the Brahman, he 18 not 
so in form There he obtains all the perfections of the Brahman excepting 
the power of creation.* 

In Nimbarka’s philosophy, we thus see, the conception of identity in 
difference is rendered more consistent than in any other Indian system. Both 
identity and difference are given equal primacy and are declared to be natural 
and real. Of course identity in form (sveriipaikya) is not admitted by him ; 
for if that is admitted there will be left no room for difference of any kind, 85 
in mukti according to Sahkara and Bhiaskara. Though Nimbarka has thus 
gained in consistency, he has deviated from the general philosophical tradition 
of India. For in muktt how can the jiva know at the same time both tradition 
from, and identity with the Brahman? The difference is not only natural but 
in form also ; and the identity, though declared to be natural, tliat is, to belong 
to their nature, is nothing but inseparability.* The jiva is a jiva only because of 
his form. And so long as he knows his difference because of his form, it ts diffi- 
cult to understand how he can know his identity, This identity would be just of 
the same nature as that between one jiva and another, for these also possess the 
same nature. So it can only be an outside intelligence that can bring to- 
gether both identity and difference from two sides, and try to have an idea 
of their unity. Hence Nimbéirka does not interpret the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman in terms of the former's life process, but as can be under- 
stood by an external spectator. Nor can it be said that the jiva as the Sakts 
of the Brahmans feels his identity with him. For if the jiva as the bhokiy- 
éakti of the Brahman feels the identity of his consciousness with that of the 
Brahman, it is then difficult to comeeive how he can feel the difference 

V 

Srikantha, who 15 Saiva commentator on the Brakmesiifras, calls his 
system by the name Visisfddvaita. He says that it can account for both 
bkedea or difference and @bheda or non-difference. The whole world along 
with the jivas forms the body of the Brahman ; and as the body is not sepa- 
rate from the soul, and yet is not the same as the soul, both identity and 
difference hold between the two." Yet the relation is not bheddbheda, be- 
cause identity and difference are opposed to each other. The world with the 
jivas is the manifestation of the Sakti or energy of the Brahman, and the 





1. Ibid, II, 3, 42, Ando hi Saktiripo grahyah. 

Ibid, p. 425. Svariipatah svabhavike vibhdgepi svaripavibhdgastu nestah. 
Ibid, IV, 4, 17. 

Ibid, p. 386. Nivapeksast hitirahitatvam 

Srikantha’s Brahmasutrabhasyam, Vol. II, p. 31 (Nirnaya Sagar Press) 
Bhedabhedakalpanam visis{advattam sadhayamah. . iarirasaririnoriva visistadvaitava 
dinah....Prapaficabrahmayotananyatvam nama... .visesonavilesyatvena ca vind 
bhaverahitatvam Tada brahma vind na prapaficaiaktisthitih, Saktivyatirekena 
na kadacidapi brakma wijfidyate vahnerivausnyam vind. Yena vind yanna vijfdyalte 
tattena visistameva. Tatvam ca tasya svabhava eve. Atak sarvatha prapaficavind- 
bhiitam brahma tasmadanayadityucyate. Bhedatca svdbhavikah 
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latter is always qualified or particularised by the Sakti. This qualification or 
particularisation is natural (sva@bhdvike) like the difference between the two. 
Just as this ईव can never exist without the Brahman (avindbhiita), the 
latter also can never be seen without the ईका. 

The world and the jivas are due to the transformation or perindma of 
the Brahman. But really this is a parindme of his Sakti; so that it 18 the 
material cause (upadana k@rana) of the world and he the efficient cause 
(nimitta karana). In the state of dissolution the world does not disappear 
altogether but remains in a subtle state. The Brahman with his subtle Sakti 
is the cause of the world, and with his gross fakti the effect. In either case, 
he has a body either subtle or gross. This Sakti is called chidamberam.* 
Before creation the world was in the form of Tamas or Darkness. But 
jfidnagakti or the energy of consciousness began to act, dispelled darkness, 
and the world appeared.* 

The jiva is eternal and had no beginning.* ‘Srikantha does not accept 
the views of Satkara and Bhaskara that the jiva is nothing but the Brahman 
conditioned by upddhis or limitations either false or real.* In mmukti the jiva 
attains his original state of purity. He does not completely identical 
with the Brahman, that is in form, but comes to possess qualities like hus.* 
Srikantha does not allow the power of creation to the liberated souls. That 
power is a prerogative of the Brahman जाए, 

So far we see that the philosophical systems of Rimanuja and Srikantha 
are identical in almost every respect. Consequently the remarks we made 
on Ram&nuja’s system apply with equal force to Srikantha’s. But Appayya 
Diksita in his Sivérkamenidipikg, a commentary on Srikantha’s 
commentary on the Brakmasiitras, as well as in his Stvddveitanir- 
naya, tries to prove that Srikantha is an advailin, in spite of the latter's ex- 
plicit declaration that his system is vifisf@dvaita. Apart from the question of 
the interpretation oof the इसी texts, there are two § im- 
portant arguments of Appayya concerning doctrine. The first is that Sri- 
kantha advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his own self 
(aiman), whereas Raiminuja advises that the Brahman has to be meditated 
upon as the self (@fman) of the individual who 1 the body of the Brahman, 
of whom therefore the Brahman 15 the self. The second is that Snkantha 
draws a distinction between the sfrenvaya or unrelated Brahman and the 
vifista or modified (related) Brahman. Taking the first argument we find 
that it is an inference from what has not been said. Just like Ram&nuja 
१, Ibid, Vol. I, p. 135. न ae ae 

2, Ibid, p. 123 

3. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 566. 

4. Ibid, 11, 2, 41, and II, 3, 18. 

5. Ibid, II, 3, 49. Satyamithyopadhibhydm baddhesya brahmanah eva jiva- 
bhava itt paksadvayejh yuktaya abhasd eva. 

9. Ibid, IV, 4, 1, and IV, 2, 14. 

7. Jbid, IV, 4, 17. 

है, Ibid, See respective commentaries on IV, 1, 3. 
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Srikantha says that one has to meditate on the Brahman as one's own dimen, 
but he does not add “ because just as one is the dimen of one’s body the 
Brahman is the a@fmen of the jiva.” But from this mere absence of mention 
in that place we should not conclude that the jiva and the Brahman are abso- 
lutely identical for Srikantha. The passages in which he refers to their diffe- 
rence are overwhelming in number. It is true that Srikantha tells us that 
the Brahman grants his own form (sveriipa) to the meditator, though both 
are different from cach other. But, this passage is only misleading if taken 
by itself, and has to be interpreted in the light of views expressed in the 
commentary on later siifras which describe the state of mukti. In IV, 4, 1, 
and IV, 2, 14, for example, Sokantha says that the jiva in ऋ does not 
leave his form (sveriipa) but becomes like the Brahman. Appayya’s clinching 
upon the Upanisadic sayings tatframesi, That thou art, tren vad cham asmi, 
Thou art myself, the one identifying the jiva with the Brahman and the 
other identifying the Brahman with the jiva, as implying complete identity, 
but not merely the sort of identity that is to be found between the body and 
the soul? is not really conclusive ; for Srikantha holds that just as the Saks 
including both the world and the jivas cannot exist without the Brahman 
the latter too can never be found without his 601, so that the relation of 
inseparability holds in both directions equally. Hence, identity for Srikantha, 
has to be explained accordingly 

As regards the second argument, Professor Suryanarayana SASTRI says that 
the nirenvaya Brahman of Stikantha, need not be same as the nirguna Brahman 
of Sankara, nor necd it be higher, for Srikantha, than the saguna or risista- 
Brahman.‘ He tells us that in some Saiva Agamas meditation on the niran- 
raya Brahman is a preparatory stage for meditation on the seguna Brahman. 
Sripati, a ViraSaiva commentator on the Brahmasiitras, rejects Visistddvaita 
and calls it Smnyuktddvaita, dualism in which the terms are simply conjoined 
(like body and soul according to the general Indian belief), the two terms 
here being the Brahman and the Sakti. We may probably venture upon a 
guess that the niranvaya Brahman is the Brahman without the fakli, while 
the related Brahman is the one with the Sakti.’ And because according to 
Srikantha the true Brahman is the latter, the former is an abstraction from 
him and so his falsified form, and hence occupies a lower position. The fact 
that Srikantha does not refer to fektivifista Brahman in his commentary on 
IV, 1, 3, where he advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his 
own self, is perhaps due to his belief that the jiva can never such a 
Brahman, but only a pure one like the miranvaya one. For the former pos- 
sesses the power of creation which is refused by Srikantha to the liberated 

1. Ibid, p. 427. Upésiturarthantarateepi tamupasitrnanugrhnati svasvartiipatayd 
param brahma.—Ato nirantaram Sivohamilti bhavandpravdhena fithilitapafataya ape- 
falapaiubhava upisakah Siva eva bhavati. 


2. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 427, (see Sivdrkamanidipika) 
Ibid, p. 31 


a 
4. Sivddvaita of Srikantha, pp. 37 णा. 
5. Anveya = relation. 
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souls. However, the arguments cannot be conclusive on either side, But 
if we are to interpret his system as a whole, Srikantha must be declared to be 
a vigistadvaitin. As Professor Suryanarayana SAsTRI says, as an expositor of 
what Srikantha ought to have said Appayya may be right, but as an inter- 
pretor of Srikantha’s meaning he may be wrong.’ As a matter of fact, it is 
possible by a criticism of every philosopher to point out presuppositions that 
could never have been knowingly made by him. 
VI 

Sripati is another Saiva (ViraSaiva) commentator on the Brahmeasiitras. 
He calls his system bheddbheda, dvaitddvaita, and visesddyaita* He does 
not accept the mirvisesa or indeterminate but only the sevisesa or deter- 
minate Brahman.? The world along with the jivas forms the visesa or 
quality of the Brahman. It is really his Sakti or energy by which he is parti- 
cularised. The jiva is at the same time a part of the Brahman“ Sripati’s 
language here is misleading in that it makes the reader think that he is a 
visistddvaitin like Rimainuja. But as Rao Saheb HAYAVADANA Rao points 
out, it is wrong to interpret Sripati as a Seklivistsfadvaitin.® Sripati openly 
criticises Visistédvaita as sartyuktadvaite or joined-dualism ; for if the jiva 
were really an organ of the Brahman’s body, the latter would be affected by 
the pains and pleasures of the former. He mentions the name of tha 
who also held the view of Visisf@dvaile and disagrees with him.‘ This shows 
that Sripati is opposed to this physical conception of the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman. The relation between the danda, the stick, and the 
dandin, the person who holds the stick, is certainly physical, though the stick 
50 long as it exists in the latter's hands remains a mark or praké@ra which 
distinguishes him from those who do not hold sticks. But the relation bet- 
ween the two is not internal. This seems to be the reason why Sripati is dis- 
satisfied with Visisfd@dvaita. Like Nimbarka he tells us that both dvaita or 
duality and advaeite or non-duality are natural® (sv@bkavika). He disagrees 
with those who say that one is primary and the other ts secondary ; and thus 
both Ramanuja and Bhaskara are not acceptable to him, because for the 
former identity and for the latter difference are secondary. Sripati mentions 
another view of bheda@bheda which is like Bhaskara’s concerning the relation 








1. Stvddvatta of Srikantha, p. 39 
9. Srikarabhashyam, Vol. II, p. 2. (Edited by Rao Saheb C. HAYAVADANA 
Rao. Bangalore Press, Bangalore 

3. Ibid, p. 15 

4. Ibid, 71, 3, 48. Vitisfaikavasiuno vifesanamanmia eva. Evam jivaparayo- 
ramsamsil vam, 

5. Ibid, Vol. I, 7. 360. 

6. Ibid, Vol. Il, p 20. Saddseshiseshitver yavasthadpakasam yukiadvaita- 
parcaratradival nacangangiivena savayevatvavadinah. Jivavat sukhaduhkhabhoktytva- 
prasangat. Tasmddvayam svabhdavikesarvairultsamanvayabhedabhedavadina iti rad- 
dhantah. 

7. fbi, p. 200. 
है, Ibid, p. 6. Dvaitddvaitasya eva svabhavikasya satvasrulisamanvayat, 
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between the jiva and the Brahman, but unlike his as regards the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and physical world, between which both identity and dif- 
ference are declared to be not natural (sedbh@vika). Of course he does not 
accept the view. For him the world is a perindma or transformation of the 
Brahman, But it is really Brahman’s méydéSakli or energy ८ muiyd that 
is transformed into the world and so is its material cause, while he himself 
remains only its efficient cause* 

The jiva 15 not bom but eternal. The so-called creation of the jiva is 
nothing but the narrowing down of his consciousness ; so that the creation of 
the physical world is of a different form from that of the jiva‘ In ऋक 
the jiva becomes identical with the Brahman, and attains his own original 
purity.” This identity is not only natural but also of form.* Herein lics the 
difference between Nimbarka and Sripati. For both, identity and difference 
are natural. But according to Nimbérka identity is not of form unlike differ- 
ence, whereas for Sripati it is of form also like difference. If it is asked how 
can both identity and difference hold if identity is of form also, Sripati’s pos- 
sible answer is that difference holds only in bondage and identity in mukli ;* 
so that identity and difference are not to be found simultaneously but at 
different times.* Curiously enough, in spite of this identity of form also, 
Stipati tells us that the jiva in mukli cannot possess the power of creation 
aml remains secondary to the Brahman.* Thus differenc> seems to be carried 
into mukti also. On the basis of this statement we have probably to interpret 
the identity of form between the Brahman and* the jiva as similarity of 
form. ‘Sripati does not इल्ला) to be sufficiently clear on this point. If identity 
comes to mean inseparability for Sripati, then there is no need for taking 
recourse to the idea of different times'* in order to reconcile the conflicting 
texts of the Srufi. Or probably for Sripati though Brahman 8 identical in 
form also with the jiva, he can be different from the latter as an individual. 
But it is difficult to understand how things which are identical both in form 
and nature can be different as individuals. 











1. Ibid, 9 186. 

2. Ibid, ए. 180. Nimittabhitasya upadénatvepi na vikdradispariah, Parames- 
varmaydiakterjagadrupena parinamitvam tatparamesvarasya nimittakGranatvam ca 
pratipadandt, 

3. Ibid, p. 29. 

4. Thid, p. 261. Viyadaderacetanasya yadrse anyathabhave na tddro jivasya. 
Jidnasankocavikasalaksano fivasya anyathabhavah. Viyedidestu svaripanyathd- 
biavalaksonah. ..Sevam svarupanyat habhavalaksananot pattih jite nisidhyate. 

5. Ibid, p. 478. 

6. Jbid, p. 461. Svaripaikyavibhago nirdifyate, baddhavasthdvat. 

7. bid, p. 174. Samséradasiayam jivabrahmanorbhedah moksadasjdyamabhedaica 
prattpadyate. 

है, Ibid, 9. 338. Ka@labhedena samanvayat 

9. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. This siitra according to Sripati applies to both miarfabrak- 
mopasakes and mravayavebrahmopasakas, that is, to the Worshippers of both the 
undifferentiated Brahman and the one with form. 

10, Ibid, 7. 338. 
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=o far as Sripati thinks that difference holds in bondage and identity in 
mukti, his stand-point is that of the jiva undergoing his life’s experience, and 
is therefore in accord with the general Indian philosophical tradition. And 
as identity and difference hold at different times, this philosophy is not really 
identity in difference though the author wants it to be called so. He is 
anxious to give equal importance to the frufi texts declaring identity as well 
as those declaring difference? even if that procedure clashes with the de- 
mands of reason. Still there is an attempt to accommodate reason, as 
in the other commentators. Naturally inconsistencies appear in one form or 
another. Sripati does not see that by bringing in the idea of different times 
he is practically giving up bhedébheda as a logical unity. And he tries to 
go beyond Nimbarka by saying that bhed@bheda is not only of nature but 
also of form, though it is inconceivable how such a relation is possible. And 
above all, it cannot be the jiva in ऋता that is to know the bheddbheda bet- 
ween himself and the Brahman. For he loses his own form in mukti. Con 
sequently this relation is for an external spectator 





VII 

This paper is concerned with only the philosophical import of the various 
systems discussed. The sectarian bias of each has not been referred to. Only 
Sankara and Bhaskara are not sectarian ; the others are either Vaisnavites or 
Saivites and identified their Brahman either with Visnu or Siva. Bhiaska 
leanings too seem to be towards Vaisnavism, though he does not enter into 
elaborate discussions on the point. Each of the comme 
to retain both identity and difference in one form or another. But it is 
only Nimbarka who comes very close to the speculative conception of identity 
in difference ; but so far he has deviated from the general Indian philosophical 
stand-point, namely, of life's process. Nimbarka is consistent also in his 
application of svabhdvikabheddbheda. Sripati tried to outdo him by accept- 
ing identity of form also; but thereby he ended in contradictions, which 
weaken his idea of identity in difference or even of bhedabheda. He practically 


marks a return to Bhaskara by saying that difference is found in bondage and 
identity in mukti 











1. Ibid, ए. 273. Vayam Srutipramapavadinah. Na yuktim boakumanmahe. 


THE KALITA CASTE OF ASSAM. 
By 
B. KAKATI, Gauhati. 


& 1. The Kalilads are a people of undetermined origin in Assam. They 
represent the main bulk of the fully Aryanised population. The social purity 
of a certain Assamese locality is judged by the number of Kalita households in 
the place. In social ranking they occupy a position next to the Brahmins. 
They are regarded as sat judras and observe Hindu rites in all their purity. 
Their main occupation is cultivation but as there are no functional castes in 
Assam, they figure also as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, bell-metal workers etc 

& 2. The नाक spread over the whole of the Brahmaputra valley from 
Sadiya in the east to Rangpur in north Bengal (which was a part of ancient 
Assam). But they constitute the most preponderating elements in the four 
districts of KaAmrup, Nowgong, Darrang and Sibsigar. They appear to have 
held great sway in the past and foreign observers have often divided the 
people of mediaeval Assam into the Kelités and the rest. The author of the 
Fatiyah-t-Ibriyah who accompanied Mir Jumlah throughout his expedition 
to Assam in 1662 A.D. says that the ancient inhabitants belong to two nations, 
the Ahom and the Aalitd. This statement is apparently intended to apply 
to the country named Garhgaon in eastern Assam. (GaIt : History of Assam, 
Ist Edn. p. 138.) In western Assam, the people were often divided into 
Kalitas and the Koches (MARTIN : Eastern India, Vol. iii, p. 545). 

§3. It seems rather curious that no writer on castes and tribes of India 
has ever tried to connect the Aalitds with any Aryan or non-Aryan tribe. 
Galt contents himself with the remark that the Kalitds of the Brahmaputra 
valley have often a distinctly Aryan appearance and although they certainly 
contain other elements they are possibly to some extent the descendants of the 
first Aryan immigrants by women of the country. (History of Assam. p. 6.). 
Amongst the # 1४65 themselves there is a tradition that they were originally 
Kshatriyas, that they concealed their caste to avoid the wrath of Parafurama 
when he was out extirpating the Kshatriyas and that the caste name Kalila 
is a corruption of Aula-Iupta. The connection of Kalita with Kula-lupia is a 
piece of folk etymology and seems due to some accidents of history. Cf, § 22. 

$4. वा are heard of also in other parts of India. There are 
Kalitdés (Kolitas, Koltas) in the Sambalpur district of modern Orissa and 
they constitute a great cultivating caste there (Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
1909. Bengal, Vol. u. pp. 309, 312-13). According to their own tradition 
they immigrated from the state of Baudh and their ancestors were water- 
carriers in the household of Ramachandra (R. D. BANERyI, History of Orissa, 
Vol. i. p. 24). In the Tons valley and Jaumsar Bawar of Nepal there are 
two classes of people : (1) the upper classes being Rajputs or Brahmins and 
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(2) the lower classes the क. The latter are not depressed classes, only 
generally they work as servants. (E. C. Mosss: Indien Forester, Vol. Ix 
pp. 663-799 referred to in JARS. Vol. iii. No. 3, 7. 87.). The Aaltds of the 
Himalayan regions are obviously immigrants from the plains in historical 
times along with the Rajputs. In the absence of similar traditions among the 
Sambalpur Kalitds, the Kula-lupta theory would appear to be confined only 
amongst the Assamese Aalttds 

& 5. Quite recently there has been some amount of discussion amongst 
Assamese writers about the origin of the Aalitds in the Journal of the Assam 
Research Society, Gauhati (Vols. i. & iii. Nos. 3, & 3, 4). Some uphold the 
Kula-lupta hypothesis, others suggest that they were Aryans migrating into 
Assam long before the Aryans in the Punjab divided themselves into the four 
varnas etc 

६ 6. In pursuance of the Aula-lupta theory one writer in an article call- 
ed The Kalitas of Kaimaripa (JARS. Vol. 1. No. 3) has sought to connect 
Kalita with Kolfa, Kelatiai, Kalti of the early Greek writers about ancient 
India, and to भा, Kulattha, Kulafye etc., of the Puranas. These are all 
names of tribes in western and north-western India and they are often grouped 
in the Puranas with rude and ferocious tribes like the Himas and the Kam- 
bojas etc. The Aolfa, Kalatiai, Kalti of the Greek geographers may have 
references to Pauranic tribes like the Adletoyas of north-western India. The 
Kultites of the Puranas survive in the place-name Aulu in the Kangra dis- 
trict in the upper valley of the Bias river, Punjab (N. L. Dey : Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medizval India.) Phonetically also Auldta can 
not happily be connected with सवात, Kolit@ or Kolta. Beyond similarity 
of consonantal sounds no other archaeological evidence to support cultural 
contact between the extreme east and the extreme west has been adduced. 

& 7. The caste-name Aalit@ would, however, sustain a better affiliation 
with the following tribal names of the Puranas: Kaela (Mark lvili, 32); 
Kadlibala (Ibid : lwii. 49); Ké@litaka (vdyu: xlv. 128); Kolavana (Ibid); 
Kariti (Mahabharata; Bhisma ix 44) : Ut-kala, Me-kala, (Mbh. Bhis. ix, 
41): also Kalinga ; kalada, kalava, kalkala (SORENSEN ; Index lo the Mahé- 
bhérata’). These are all names of tribes living south of the Vindhyas. As 
the tribal names of the Dravidian people have been separately enumerated in 
the Purimas, these names may be to have references to a people or 
peoples different from the Dravidians. Further, these varied names perhaps 
refer to the branches of one central tribe with the element, -kal-, as the basic 
constituent of the main tribal name. 

§8. Amongst these analogous terms the nearest approach to the word 
Kalita is found in the formations Kéfitaka, and Karili. The presence of 
Kalités in Sambalpur where by their own tradition they had migrated from 
Baudh still further south, raises some suspicion about the original southern 
habitat of the Kalitaés whence in some pre-historic time across Bihar they 
entered into Assam through north Bengal 

In the absence of definite records about the early history of the Kolitds, 
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certain side-lights may perhaps be gathered from instances of cultural con- 
tact between Assam and Southern India 

$ 9. It has been pointed out by historians of the Far-East that Indian colo 
nists seem to have proceeded to the Far-East both by land and and that 
the land route passed through Eastern Bengal, Manipur and Assam (R. C. 
MayuMDAR : Indo-Aryen Colomes tn the Far-East : Vol. i Champa pp. xi, 
xiii). It has also been noted that the beginning of the Indian Colonial king- 
doms is not later than the second century a.p. (Ibid. p. xvi). This trade- 
route through Assam might be one of the many causes of the migrations of 
people from other parts of India to Assam. 

$10. The नात Purdna (composed not later than the 10th cent. A.D.) 
from its mass of topographical details about ancient Assam may be presumed 
to have been composed in ancient Assam or in some contiguous tract. From 
its re-handling of the older legends about Narakiisura it appears that Naraka 
was the first Aryanised king and that prior to his time Assam was a land 
of barbarians or mlecchas. According to this Purina he was born of Earth 
by Visnu and brought up in Videha in the court of Janaka (K.P. xxxviii 
21). Having killed Ghataka, the Kirdta king, he was installed king of Préig- 
jyotiga by his reputed parent God Visnu. He brought over the first batch of 
twice-born people and settled them in the region between the KaratoyA river 
in the west and the Lalitakant& in the east. (Ibid. xxxix. 31, 32). He is 
said to have married a daughter of the king of Vidarbha (modern Berar) 
named Maya (108, 34, 35). It is to be noted that in the accounts of 
Naraka in the Mah&puranas, no mention of his early training in Videha or of 
his marriage in Vidarbha seems to have been made. 

By foisting these details on Naraka, the author of the Kalika Purdéna 
might have hinted at the immediate and remote cultural relationship between 
Assam, north Bihar and Scuthern India (Berar). 

$ 11. These earliest immigrants seem to have been worshippers of 
Visnu. Naraka himself is represented as being the son of Visnu and the 
Aeéhka Purina notes it that the kingdom of Prigjyotisa became known as 
Kamaripa only after the settlement of the twice-born (xxxix. 34). While the 
author reconciles the cults of Visnu and Sakti by representing Naraka as a 
devotee of KAmakhyd, a sort of intolerance for the Saiva cult seems to be 
Suggested by making the association of Bana, the king of Sonitapura and a 
devoted worshipper of Siva, mainly responsible for the subsequent debasemen 
of Naraka’s character (xl. 6, 7). Folk-mythology connects various localities 
of Assam with some of the heroic exploits in the life of Kysna. Vidarbha 
is located in Sadiya, in the extreme east of Assam whence Rukmini was carried 
off by Krsna. The horses of his chariot got tired at a place called Aévak- 
lanta near Gauhati. Krsna vanquished Bana and his protecting god Siva at a 
place called Tezpur in the Darrang district. No place, however, is associated 
with the scenes of his sports in Vindavana or Golaula If folk-mythology may 
be looked upon as reminiscences of the local legends of the early immigrants, 
they must have come over at a time and from a place when and where these 
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legends were fondly cherished and dwelt upon. The Vidarbha legends point 
to the southern origin of the earliest colonists. 

& 12. That some sort of cultural intercourse existed between Assam and 
Southern India is hewn by the presence of ancient Assamese scholars in the 
south. Kumarila Bhatta, the celebrated teacher of the Mimarnsi philosophy 
and opponent of the Buddhists, who flourished a little prior to Sankaracirya 
is supposed by some to have been a native of Kamaripa (C. N. Aryar : 
Sri Sankardcharya, His Life and Times, 9. 26). There is mention of a cer- 
tain Assamese or Kimariipa scholar named VishnusomAcairya in the copper- 
plate inscriptions of Anantavarman, the Ganga King of Kalinga, 922 a.p. 
(R. 10, BANERJ!I : History of Orissa, Vol. 1, pp. 233 ef seq). 

$ 14. Archaeological scholars like R. D. BANERJI and K. N. DIKSHIT 
have found in the architectural ruins of ancient Assam, points of resemblance. 
to the Chalukya columns of the Bombay Presidency, Chaitya window pat- 
terns so common in the temples of Central India, (esp. those in the Rewa 
state and at Khajurdaho), in the Gupta temples at Bhumra and Deogarh 
(R. D. BANERJI: Annual Reports, 1924-25 : 1925-26 : Archzxological Survey 
of India). K. N. DrxsHtr is a little more explicit about the source of the 
inspiration of ancient Assamese art. “ The affinities of Assamese art would 
seem to lie more with the schools of Bihar and Orissa than with contemporary 
Pala art of Bengal. This is not unnatural as of the streams of influence that 
have moulded the culture of Assam, the strongest current has always been 
from North-Bihar and Mid-India (Annual Report 1927-28 : Archzological 
Survey of India : quoted in K. L. BaRuA's Early History of Kaémeariipa). 

$ 14. Linguistic affinities would also confirm the findings of the archaeo- 
logists. There are homely Assamese words which often with slight variations 
in meaning shew parallel equivalents in Oriya, Bihari, Hindusthani and other 
western dialects. These might have descended from common sources and in 
some cases might also have been due to migrations of people from different 
centres of Northern India in different times. 

215, But there is a class of common Assamese words that have similar 
formations only in the southern and westernmost languages and dialects like 
the Marathi, the Bhatri, the Bhulid (the latter two being mixtures of Marathi, 
Oriya and Eastern Hindi). These formations do not seem to be shared by 
intermediate languages. In this connection the Assamese equivalents for water 
and fire seem to yield interesting results. Assamese pani for water is common 
to all the dialects of Bihari and Eastem Hindi, But Assamese zui for fire 
has parallels only in yoy and jwe of the Bhatr dialect of Oriya and in the 
Bhulii dialect of Eastern Hindi, both across the Vindhyas. Other parallel 
formations are presented in the table below. 





Assamese Marathi. 
khak, savage hunger Rhenkka, savage, miserly 
khaccd, knotty as a tie, khacca, hard and fast. 


kha@veni, scraper khavent 


khap, a notch khap. 


jakara- (bhat), surplus rice kept over jekeré, surplus articles. 
for a next meal. 





ladngaram, edition of a book ; laigeran, improvement. 
bararigani, subscription ; bargani. 

etc. etc. 
Beli, the sun ; Ber (Halabi); Beir (Nagpurid) 
Zon, the moon ; jon (Halabi) ; janha (साहि). 
ay ५ carée (Bhulia). cerei. (Nagpurid) 
Son, gold son (Halabi). 
Rup, silver Rup (Halabi). 
Kon, who Kon (Halabi). 
Kay, who (Kamrup) Keay, what. (Halabi), 
aru, and Gru (Halabi), @ru (Lari). 
mai, I mai (Halabi) 
ami, we amu (Halabi), 
sera} Sonnet ४ ` |] (UNE) 
gahend-gathuri, ornaments : gahand-gathad-la (Lari). 
féfu, neck, {ला (Lari) 
dagala, a kind of shirt dagala (Larifi). 

etc, etc. 


Some of the above listed words are of Sanskritic origin. But they have been 
selected here with a view to their phonetic and semantic identity. These as 
well as the common words of unknown Origin in vogue both in Assamese and 
in Southern India may be looked upon as pointing to some sort of racial con- 
tact rather than as instances of borrowing on either side. 

§ 16. There is another class of words in the Kamrupi dialect of the 
Assamese language Their formations can be explained on the supposition 
that they originally carried a strong initial stress which differentiates the 
Marathi language from other modem Indo-Aryan languages which carry a 
penultimate stress (TURNER: The Indo-Germanic accent in Marathi, JRAS 
1916). It should be noted that in two distinct dialectical regions of Assam, 
two different systems of accentuation prevail. In the Kamariipa district a 
strong initial stress prevails as in Marathi, but in the eastern districts the 
prevalent stress is on the penultimate syllable. Often therefore two distinct 
formations from the same Sanskritic source are met with. Compare the follow- 
ing formations : 

Skt. kataha-; Mar. kadhai - Kamrupi, kare ( < kara). 
Eastem As, kardhi, a frying vessel, 
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Skt. jamafy- ; Mar. jévai, Kam. jawe (< jawai) 
Eastern As. jowd, son-in-law 
‘Skt. kumdra-; Mar. kiver ; Kim. and East. As. kéwar, a prince. 
Skt. nandéndy-; Mar. menad; Kim. and East. As. nenad, wife's husband's 
etc, etc. 
Similarities of this type cannot be pronounced to be wholly जाए They 
may strengthen the suspicion of racial contact or migration of a considerable 
batch of Aryan speakers from some regions where similar accentuation pre- 
vailed 
817. All these divagations are called for by the absence of definite re- 
cords about the early history of the Assamese Kalitas These may heighten 
the suspicion raised by the similarity of pauranic tribal names. GRIER 
SON speaks of a certain mixed dialect called Kalanga in the feudatory state 
of Patna in the south-west of Orissa. Whether Kaleviga might have anything 
to do with the pauranic kala- is not known. Cf. also place-name Keli-Kot in 
Southern Orissa 
ॐ 18. A few words need be said about the probable origin or the Kula- 
lupta theory amongst Assamese Kalités. The author of the article the 
“ Kalitis of KAmaripa"” (JARS. 1. 3) speaks of a tradition “ that the Kalitds 
were a powerful people who ruled a part of the country at the foot of the 
Himalayan mountains,—even now one comes across an old Assamese very 
occasionally who believes in the existence of such a kingdom and thinks that 
some day the Kalitd-raj will rule over the whole of KAmaripa.” This however 
scems to have reference to certain incidents in mediaeval Assamese history 
Cf. §§ 20, 21 
£19. Near about the middle of the fifteenth century a dynasty of three 
powerful kings ruled in Kamath in western Assam They are known as Khen 
or Ahyén Kings. The dynasty was founded by a cowherd boy who on as- 
cending the throne called himself Niladhwaj, It is said that Niladhwaj in 
his early years was the cowherd of a Brahmin who foretold that he would 
become king and helped him to overthrow the last degenerate descendant of 
the Pal family. On ascending the throne Niladhwaj made his old Brahmin 
master his chief minister and imported many Brahmins from Mithii. Nila 
dhwa) was succeeded by Chakradhwaj and the latter by Nilambar who was 
overthrown by Husain Shah in 1498 a.p. Nilambar was taken prisoner, put 
into an iron-cage to be carried to Gaur, but he escaped on the way and was 
never heard of again. It is popularly believed that he has ever since remained 
concealed. Buchanan HAMILTON says that the people of Kammuip look for his 
restoration when the usurpers, western barbarians, shall be driven out of the 
land (Eastern Bengal end Assam District Gazetteers: Rengpur, 1911. 
p. 23). Nilambar has thus become the king Arthur of Assamese folk-legends. 
$ 20. The dynasty founded by Niladhwaj is called Khen or Khyan, 
The word &hen or शोर has always remained a riddle with Assam historians. 
` The author of the Eerly History of Ka@mariipe has in his perplexity cut 
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through the vowels and equated khen or khyén to khan, a Bengali Mahomedan- 
title. Now khen is an Austric word for a child: cf. Ken (Pang) ; At-yer 
(Kerbat}; Khen (Samre); © 102; Khun (Khasi). The Austric equivalent 
for an orphan is Kiun-rei (Khasi); Ke-non re-ni (Sak.) 0. 57. 

६ 21, Niladhwaj was an orphan cowherd and on ascending the throne 
he must have made himself known as something like *Ahen-rei in glorification 
of the obscurity of his early years. In folk-ety *Khen-rei must have 
passed into something like = Ahen-r@y, AKhen-King. 

The word khen or * khen-rei does not occur in modem Assamese, but 
from the large number of Austric words preserved in modern Assamese (cf. 
NIA. 1. 265, 571), it may be presumed that it was then a living or at least, 
not an unknown formation. 

§22. Royal families in Indian history have always been dressed up 
with a divine or respectable pedigree. Niladhwaj, an orphan, concealed the 
identity of his obscure parentage. And so perhaps he was called a kula-iupta, 
a learned coinage of the priestly panegyrists with an equivocal meaning. In 
reality it referred to the obscurity of his family but the priestly panegyrists 
must have scored by suggesting that he belonged to the Khatriya caste that 
had concealed its identity for fear of Parafurama. Many a caste has thus 
thrown the whole blame on Para$urama’s shoulder for its comparative low 

$23. Some of the adherents of the royal clan made themselves known 
as khens, just as the koshes of western Assam made themselves known as. 
Rajbass after the Koch kings had established themselves at Koch-Behar 
Even now there are khens in the Rangpur district of modem Bengal, the 
stronghold of the Ahen kings. They numbered 12,000 in the census of 1911. 
“They are orthodox Hindus and are served by the same Brahmans as the 
Nabasakha group (of Bengal). Dr. Buchanan HAMILTON states that they 
are the only Kamrup tribe that the Brahmans of Bengal admit to be true 
Sudras which clearly shews the great power that their princes held. At the 
present day their chief occupations are cultivation and domestic service under 
high caste Hindus, In Assam they are known in Kolitas (District Gazetteer : 
1911 ; Rangpur, p. 46). 

| 824. Galt detects a considerable infusion of Aryan blood in their phy- 
Siognomy (History of Assam p. 41), as he has done in the case of the Kalitds 





ae 3). He also says that the great majority of them have been absorbed 
in the 


ranks of other communities but the few who retain the old name claim 
to be Kayasthas (व). But it has become a fashion for the Kalitas of 
Rangpur to make themselves known as Kayasthas. Kalitas are unknown in 
Bengal and along with the transfer of Rangpur from Assam to Bengal, the 
Kalitas have mostly equated themselves to the Kayasthas not to “ abide ques- 
tions " in social intercourse. MARTIN observes that “a numerous tribe called 
Kalité who once had great sway here (Rangpur), as they still have in Assam, 
have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of Kayostho and conceal 
their descent from the Kolités” (Eastern India. Vol. iii. > 528), 
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$ 25. If the Kula-lupla theory can thus be disposed of, the early history 
of the Aalités themselves as a tribe remains largely a matter of uncertainty 
in the absence of further materials. The presence of Kalitds in Sambalpur 
coupled with probable instances of linguistic and other archzological paral- 
lelisms between Assam and South India noticed in the foregoing sections 
would seem to make the suspicion about their migration from the south not 
wholly unfounded. More than half the inhabitants of Assam is made up of 
Tibeto-Burman people. They are indigenous to the province. Genuine Kaya- 
sthas constitute a handful and their ancestors migrated into Assam in histori- 
cal times. Other caste like Kewats, Kumdrs, Suris etc. have pan-Indian deno- 
minations and might as w:ll belong here as come from elsewhere, It can- 
not be said that they were brought over by king Narakasura to Aryanise the 
kingdom. The topmost position of the Kalitds amongst the fully Aryanised 
population seems to lend itself to the interpretation that they came in with 
the earliest Brahmins. But nothing definitely can be said till more materials 
are available. But as there are Kalifés also in other parts of India, it is 
hoped that better informed scholars will throw greater light upon this subject, 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


According to an announcement (circular letter No. 2(c) dated 31st July 1939) 
issued by the Local Secretaries of the Indian History Congress, Calcutta, the Third 
Session of this Congress will be held in Calcutta on the 15th of December 1939 under 
- छह auspices of the University of Calcutta. It will be remembered that the First Ses- 
sion of this Congress was held at Poona in 1935 under the auspices of the Bharata 
Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal and was organized by its cnergetic Secretary Prof, 10, V. 
Porpar with the help of scholars all over India. The proceedings and papers pertain- 
ing to this Session have already been published. The Second Session of this body 
was held at Allahabad under the auspices of the University of Allahabad in 1938. A 
short account of this session has already appeared in the pages of the New Indian 
Antiquary (pp. 57 f. of Vol. If). We are glad to find that the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which has done so much for the advancement of learning in India, should now 
come forward to organize the Third Session of this important body representative 
of the best intellect of the country and thus give a fillip to this national academic 
activity which, like the activity of the All-India Oriental Conference, has its origin 
in Poona. Though Calcutta may net claim the antiquity of either Poona or Allsha- 
bad with their historic associations it has made enviable history in the field cf 
research in various directions during the last 50 years. We trust that learned bodies 
and scholars all over India will lend their whole-hearted cooperation to the organizers 
of the Calcutta Session in making it a success. The local secretaries of this session 
are :—(1) Prof. Hemachandra RAYcHAUDHURI, M.A., Ph.D. (2) J.C. CHAKRAVARTI, 
MLA., and (3) Susobhanachandra Sarkar, M.A. Besides the reading and discussion ` 
of original papers on historical subjects, there will be a Historical Exhibition, not 
10 Say, excursions to interesting sites to be arranged by the Congress. The dele- 
Local Secretaries (Senate House, Calcutta). We wish the ensuing Session of the 
Indian History Congress all success. It would be in the best interests of this activity 
if the volume of the Proceedings and Papers of the Allahabad Session is published 
by the time of the ensuing Session. 


PAHLAVI VERSION OF GATHA USHTAVAITI 
By 
ErvaD M. F. KANGA, Bombay 


7४. 8. [ ] indicate glowes or explanations in the original text, 
| ) indicate words and phrases inserted by the present writer to round out the grammatical 
structure of the English translation or t make clear the sense. 
Introductery Remarks : 


After the conquest of Eran by the Arabs (651 A.c.) Atar Franabagh i Farrokhy- 
Zat (761-833 a.c.), leader of the faithful, descended from Atarpat i Maraspand, pre- 
pared the last edition of the Avestan Scripture, which in his time consisted of Avesta, 
the Azainti and the Pahlavi Zand (version and commentary) prepared by Atarpat i 
Maraspand and his disciples. Owing to the calamity which befell Zartdsht 1 Atar 
_ Farnabagh in the reign of Khalifa Mutawakkil (47-861 a.c.), the work of the resto- 
` fation of the works ied by his father, was again demolished. His filth 

lineal descendant Atarpat i Emit (about S31 -A.c.) resuscitated the work of Atar- 
Farnabagh and prepared also the Pahlavi work, which he named “ The Dénkart of 
1000 chapters" of which only 419 chapters are extant. At the time of the Dénkart 
there existed a translation or rather 9 commentary in Pahlavi to all the Nasks except 
Natar and Vashtag. The Pahlavi translation must have been again and again ex- 
tended and supplemented after the time of Atarpat. . 

The character of Pahlavi translation is that of an interlinear version. It consists 
generally of the rendering of the text, word for word by means of a Pahlavi equivalent 
in the exact order of the original. The full sense of the whole passage cannot often be 
brought out in this way. This was felt by the translator or translators themselves 
and they have tried to keep out the interpretation by means of numerous interpolated 
and appended glosses, which often extended to long pedantic disquisitions. Some- 
times the Pahlavist leaves the passage unexplained if no interpretation has been hand. 
ed down by saying ‘ am né roshan.’ Sometimes the translator 15 very free and several 
words of the original text are joined together and reproduced by a single word. This 
very close adherence to the original construction, together with the inflection: 
of the Pahlavi language and the use of transcriptions in the case of obscure 
words enhances the ambiguity of ‘the Pahlavi version and makes it clumsy as 
pared with the Pahlavi of independent treatises like ‘Dénkart" and ‘ Déitistin j 
ला. The Pahlavist generally meets the difficulty by the use of particles which 
are the sole means of indicating the syntactical relation of a word in the sentence. At 
times they betray gross ignorance of grammar ९.8. av. mruye. pres. Ist pres, sg. is 
rendered by gov. pres, आत pres. sg. It should be borne in mind that the Pahlavi 
translations were made at a time when the language of the Avesta had become almost 
dead and the knowledge of the sacred text was on its decline The translation of 
the minor yashts, Afringan etc. seems to be of later origin and to be less reliable. 
There are more commentaries on the Vendidid than on the Yasna which is mainly 
liturgical. The most important is the Pahlavi version of the Vendidad. although 
it is far from attaining to the monumental greatness of the Indian commentaries 
of a Sankara or Mallinatha or the Kadi. It is also true that the more abstract 
and obscure an avestan passage, the less has been the attempt of the commentators 
to explain it. The commentators in making their version sometimes diffe from each 
Other in the matter of introducing interpretation of their own. 

The Pahlavi interpretations are valuable, no doubt, but within due limits. To 
the Pahlavist the language of the Gathiis was as foreign as it is tous. Even though 
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these commentators were faithful and devoted Zoroastrians, still the religion as 
practised in the Sassanian Era was quite different from the Religion which was taught 
by Zarathushtra. The importance of the Pahlavi version lies in ita vocabulary and 
in its cursory glosses, which although often expressed in awkward manner, still con- 
tribute essentially to the true understanding of the meaning, eg. Waraharan yasht 
Karda XX where comments make clear the purpose of the quotation in its context. 
The tradition often proves to be a safeguard for the elucidation of obscure ideas and 
for the interpretation of mative thought, which might otherwise be unintelligible 
Even. the thorough-going linguist turns towards Pahlavi version for some light when 
the science of Philology fails to explain certain words, Cf, dinzd-bug-(Nighdyishn 
5. 11.). | 
` Tn most cases it is natural to suspect that through the carelessness of the oopyist 
the Avesta sentence has been left owt, and that this oversight has involved also a 
similar omission in the translation. The translator leaves out, without any reason, 
an avestan word, which all the mss. unanimously preserve, or he seems to have 
had before him an entirely different word. More than one independent version of 
the Pahlavi Khvartak Avistak existed in oral and written tradition and Neryosang 
Dhaval had access to these at time when he prepared his Sanskrit version. He must 
have flourished somewhere near 421 acy. (1152 a.c.). He was a thorough master 
of Pahlavi. His rendering of the Pahlavi commentary is free in various places and the 
author has added much from his own knowledge. For the understanding of the 
Pahlavi version of the Avesta, Neryosang’s Sanskrit version is of immense value. 
The difficulties in understanding and interpreting the Pahlavi are enhanced by 
the following factors :— 
(1) The Pahlavi translation of the Avesta contains many words which are 
scarcely noticed in the Pahlavi Books ; । 
हर ४. many Pahlavi words in the translation are mere transcriptions of the 
ष 8 
(3) the conciseness of the st 
translator ; 
€ the obscurity or ambiguity of the Pahlavi writings ; 
(3) interchange of ideogram or Semitic and Lranian words ; 
(6) the usual confusion of ka, ké and ku and of hamak and hamiiy : 
(7) the ignorance and carelessness of the copyist : fe 
& (8) the absence of a complete “ Index Verborum 
ट A correct 1 of Avesta interpretation must aim at uniting the two tendencies 
Presented by RorH and DARMESTETER respectively and at reconciling their con- 
es ० interpretation is not to be fully condemned because of 
Pahlavi is indispensable. The Pub 00 06 ees On simple trust. Study’ of 
"uy. 15 Incispensable. The Pahlavi writers were certainly not versed in modern 
emparative method of research. Hence though the support of the Pahlavi is to be 
Sought as far as possible, still the Pahlavi Version by itself has to be accepted with 
ere Dr. MILLs remarks that the traditional renderings are neither to be slavish- 
प 
Dk: (जाए 6010 सो a Se as long ago been pointed out by Dr. Husbschman. 
ry JELDNER holds that the scientific criticism and philological intuition should dis- 
Crimunate in every single | betw the ट ननः 
very Single case between the pros and cons of the Pahlavi rendering, 
without any prepossession or prejudice. In essentials, the Judgment chin tse 
SCHMANN in 1872 passed upon its value, in various ways, should remain © Dic 
(1 wird frelich eine verschiedene sein: reich far den Vendidad, bef mh indeed 
a purely objective and’ बट HOBSCHMANN, Ed. Meyer, Geschichte, p. 502, gives 





yle which requires so much to be supplied by the 
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course be various : abundant for the Vendidid, satisfactory for the later yasna, but 
scanty for the Gathas, 


YASNA HA XLIII 81. 
TRANSLATION : . 
Obetsance (be) unto you. O Holy Gathds ! 

(1) Happy is he whose happiness is for anyone whomsoever [i.e., happi 
ness of any person whatsoever is from his happiness. There is someone who 
says thus: “his happiness is owing to religion and owing to religion every 
person (has) happiness |. Ohrmazd grants it to according to sovereignty 
of his will [i.e. according to His desire]. Durability and powerful-qualities 
[i.e. strength and abilities] are my desire in their coming from Thee. The 
gift for the preservation of holiness [that which He will give as reward for the 
preservation of holiness] Spandarmat May grant me. [May she bestow upon 





me] the radiant, devoted | pupilage| with the life of the good-mind [i.e. immor- _ 


tality of Vohuman so that there may not occasion life-extinction for me] 

(2) And thus to him out of all who is the man full of happiness shall 
the best happiness [reward] be given. Do thou declare (1.€. do thou say 
who the man of happ is, for the manifestation is through Thee] O 
Beneficent Spirit Ohrmazd ! [1.2 thou knowest who the blissful man is], (and 
do thou declare) what you give him a right and with the moderate thought 
of Vohuman [1.६. the Religion]. All the days [unto him] shall (happiness) 
be given with the delight of long life. 

(3) Thus goodness [ie. reward] May come up to him, the good man, 
who may teach [to others] our holy profitable path in this corporeal life and 
even that which is mental [ within fifty-seven years] when the existence will 
be manifest [i.e., it is clear that Tan i Pasén—the final material life shall 
take place] in which Ohrmazd dwells—(to the teacher) who is liberal, a good 
connoisseur, and one-like Thee, O Beneficent Ohrmazd ! 

(4) Thus I thought Thee valiant and beneficer when Thou Thyself 
helpest with might both-of-them [1.2 Thou dost Increase the affairs of the 
spiritual and terrestrial worlds], Thou givest Justice to the wicked as wel] 
as to the righteous [ie. Thou makest manifest him who is absolved and him 
who is doomed] through this Thy warm fire since the strength of righteous- 
ness is through it [i.e. its leadership is good] and since the power of Vohuman 
[Sdshans=future benefactor] approaches me. 

(5) Thus, 0 Ohrmazd! I thought Thee beneficent when first I saw 
Thy production in the world, and when Thou gavest the reward to the doers 
of deeds and even to those with speech : (that is) Thou gavest emiting 
to the smiter and the good devotion to him, the good. By means of Thy skill, 
the creatures will return even at the end 

(6) By means of Thy Beneficent Spirit the comes from wicked. 
ness to goodness] in the kingdom of Ohrmazd in the good mind through 
whose actions there is a furtherance of the settlements of righteousness To 
those whom the spiritual leader [viz, Sdshans] teaches with perfect devotion, 
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Thy wisdom is not deceived by anything thereby. 

(7) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd! When Vohuman 
came up to me. He asked me: “who art thou and from whom art thou? 
How is the sign of the day [1.2. the day] of the conference indicated [1.९, how 
shall I produce the sign?] about Thy settlements and Thyself?” 

(8) ‘Thus I spoke unto him: “I am Zartésht firstly, an open-tormentor 
[ie. I y torment the wicked] and so long as I wish [1 will take revenge 
on] him who is wicked [Ganik Ménok]. Thus there is the delight of him, 
the holy, from him who is powerful [ie. I will rejoice him ie., on account of 
his virtuousness I will lead him on to sovereignty]. When that virtuous con- 
dition takes place, [i.e, the final material-life takes place], sovereignty at will 
shall be given [1.6. sovereignty shall verily be given according to desire]. Thus 
© Ohrmazd, Thou are to be praised and to be appropriated [Le. Thou art 
to be kept for one’s self. There was (someone) who said : ‘(Thou art) to be 
made one’s own’). 

(9) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd! When Vohuman 
came up to me. He [who'is Ohrmazd] asked me: * What is thy desire for 
instruction’ [1.६ for whom care will be required by thee when thou under- 
standest ?]. Thus unto Thy Fire am I bountiful with homage and I will 
think of righteousness as long as I wish. 

(10) Therefore do Thou grant sanctity unto me since I invoke Thee 
with invocations with the accompaniment of perfect devotion when that 
which is perfect [is made one's own; 1.6. even that should be so made one’s 
own by the path of Justice as one shall perform the work-of-religious-instruc- 
tion with-perfect-devotion. There was some one who said : * secular-instruc- 
tion"). And ask thou of us these questions which are Thine [The Religion], 
for, (it is) thy questioning by means of which thou wilt thus have courage- 
ousness [by those questions] since the powerful [Ohrmazd] will give unto 
thee courageousness according to wish [1.e. when thou shalt proclaim the Reli- 
gion, courageousness will be thine] 

(11) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, (0 Ohrmazd! When Vohuman ap- 
proached me, when your word [ie., Religion] is expounded with exposition. 
You spoke to me that its propagation amongst mankind was difficult [1.6 you 
said this: ‘it is difficult to propagate the Religion’]. So, I effect its accom- 
plishment as you declared to me to be the best [Afterwards also I will do it] 

(12) And what you said to me: ‘thou wilt attain 15) 
enough. Thus thou didst not ascribe disobedience to me [it was not on account 
of refusal to hear on my part when you spoke this that it was not proper 
to grant at present.]. You should rise up before the time when Sraosha the 
Holy [Vishttisp] comes up to me, with whom is also that great Spiritual- 
leader [Zartosht], who [ie. that Visht&sp] shall give the benefit to the dis- 
Putants justly. 

(13) 1 thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! when Vohuman approach 
ed me; Grant me [as a reward] that which is the desire of him who is 
the announcer of the decree [of him who announces the decree to persons] at 
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the distant advent of life [at the Tan-i-Pasin] into which none of you has 
penetrated through insight. To abide by His will is said to be Thy 
Sovereignty [ie. Just as I stood (by your wish), no person stood by] 

(14) Since benefit is given to a friend who is instructed [1.2 he confers 
on him benefit], [grant me] O Ohrmazd Thy rejoicing abundantly, which 
Khshatravar directed unto Thee with the help of righteousness : set up the 
wise leader [the Dastur], the proclaimer of the Religion [i.e. give us Zartdsht], 
together with all those who recite Thy *ménthra’ [i.e. together with the up- 
holders of Religion]. 

(15) I thought Thee beneficent, 0 Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman came up 
to me. The token with intelligence shall be made to increase for a man of 
contended mind [who ought to be content with the wicked at present] [1.6. 
shall be quickly remembered that as long as I abide by the token, so long I 
will do a thing which is proper to perform]. Let no man be a great proprietor 
of any wicked one whomsoever [i.e. they should not do this for rejoicing] 
who thus regard as harmful all Thy holy beings [i.e. they regard your (fol- 
lowers) as imperious] 

(16) Thus I who am Zartésht love Ohrmazd's spirit [i.e. I love Vohu- 
man in reality), 0 Ohrmazd, to whom any bountifulness [i.e. wisdom] what- 
soever has come, whose righteousness is bodily and full-of-life [1.6 I love him 
more vigorously]. The manifestation of the sun [is given as reward] to 
him whose is the dominion through perfect mind, and Vohuman will give 
[a reward] to him whose is righteousness in deed 


HA XLIV. 


(1) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrmazd! [ie. I ask 
(Thee) anght. There is (someone) who says: ‘I feel very confident.’ And 
there is (someone) who (says) : ‘Ohrmazd says aright.’ There is (someone) 
who says : ‘asking for the correct answer.’ There is (someone) who says 
“Do thou tell me at जाए]. (Tell me) about that obeisance which is thus 
your obeisance [1.6 Religion]. O Ohrmazd! give me the contentment of a 
friend [ie. a disciple], ( who is) one-like you [ie. for one-like-me, ie. my 
contentment (will be) at that time when I shall have become Thine equal in 
efficiency as much as possible.] Thus we give Thee a friend through righteous- 
ness who is a co-worker [1e. we present Thee a disciple through righteousness] 
Thus He is approached unto us through Vohuman. 

(2) Tell me anght that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! Which is 
the first excellence in the world [ie. first they desire this thing, for (it is) the 
best]. To whom is the giving of the advantage according to desire [i.e. when 
they verily desire the benefit, he gives it] to him who seeks for both [viz. 
Avesta and the commentary, again and again]. For it is this that he shall cause 
to increase in virtue him who is a transgressor [ie. a great sinner] when they 
hold it as righteousness. (Such a one is) for all [time] a leader in spirituality 
for both worlds through the friendship [for the Religion] [ie. the celebration 
of the Yasna] 0 Ohrmazd ! 
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(3) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrmazd ! Whose is the 
progeny [whose is the begetting of Ashavahist ;] who is the first father of 
righteousness [i.e., who provided first nourishment for him]. Who gave the 
path to the Sun and the stars [1.९. who gave their path?) From whom is it 
that the Moon waxes and wanes save Thee [i.e. from whom is its waxing and 
waning ?]. That is also my desire, O Ohrmazd and even other information 
[that I may know] 

(4) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! Who keeps 
the earth: without support [ie. there is no prop for the world] and without 
falling [i.e. 1 know this that it will not fall]. Who [created] water and plants ? 
From whom is it when they yoke on the wind and the clouds swiftly [for 
of vohuman—W hose is it ? ]. ite. 

(5) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohramzd ! with 
good discrimination, created light and who, the darkness? Who with good 

scrimination produced sleep and wakefulness [i.e., diligence]? Who (created) 
the dawn, noon and night [ie, who made dawn, noon and the period of 
night], which (are) the rule of him, the deliverer of Judgment through 
Judiciousness [i.e., who fixed that period when Soshins will arrive ?|. 

(6) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Speak forth 
unto me both [the matter pertaining to the holy and the wicked], if it (is) 
thus manifest. [it is clear that Tan-i Pasén shall take place. There is (some- 
one) who says : How is it clear that... ..?].* Whose is righteousness in 
action, his is the vigorous perfect mind. Vohuman assigns [a reward] to him 
who (attributes) sovereignty to Thee. For whom didst Thou create the 
labouring world, the producer of bounty ? 

(7) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! who moulded 
the sovereignty with perfect devotion desirable [1.६ beseeming for duty and 
meritorious work] ? Who created love when the father gets a son [i.e. when he 
takes care of him]? I regard these as from Thy great friendship [these crea- 
tures]. O Benificent Spirit! Thou art the creator of all [happiness]. 

(8) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! [Tell me] 
about the five gifts which, O Ohrmazd ! are Thy exposition [1.६ it is possible 
to perform the Tan-i Pasén in that way] and also about the conference which 
(is conducted) by means of the word of Vohuman |i.e., when will the Religion 
be progressive ?], about also the perfect intelligence (acquired) through right- 
eousness In the world i.e. about the matter pertaining to the righteous and 
the wicked], (finally tell me) how shall the good joy come to this my soul 
by means of both these [when I execute well the concerns of the spiritual and 
terrestrial worlds] ? 

(9) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrmazd! How shall 
1 purify this my sanctified [ie. pure] Religion? [ie. how shall I promulgate 
the Religion ?] which the truly wise has taught again and again with authority 
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lie., who teaches again and again this virtuous thing. The truthful with autho- 
rity ( will become) like Thee by means of the swift (gift) of Ohrmazd [1.2 
by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd whose is the sovereignty and he main. 
tains it justly) and he dwells in the same abode with Ashavahishta and Vohu- 
man [ie. in companionship (with पाला). 

(10) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrmazd ! [Tell me] 
about the Religion which is the best of the existing ones, which helps my 
settlements with the furtherance of righteousness [whose wealth this Religion 
prepares from virtue], and which produces just words and actions through 
perfect devotion [1.६., he utters and does a thing with perfect devotion], Who- 
ever has the perscience of Mine [i.e., who understands the end of the matter 
with virtue] he (reaps) the fruit of Thy wealth [i., He also gives him 
the reward which he gives unto thee]. I am content, O Ohrmazd [since he 
does not give me the less]. , 

(11) Tell me aright that which 1 ask of thee, O Ohrmazd! When will 
the perfect devotion come unto them [1.c., when will my disciples be of per- 
fect devotion] who declare this Thy Religion, O Ohrmazd? Do Thou grant 
me the first announcement from them 1.6, [do Thou grant me the 
first happiness from the Holy Immortals]. I shall protect all others 
from the afflictor [1.६., I will be separate from the Evil Spirit and the Dévs] 

(12) Tell me aright that which I ask of thee, Ohrmazd! who is the 
righteous who held the conference and who is the wicked ? Who 15 the ‘ganik’ 
and that® Gandk*', which wicked one opposes me in thy benefit [1.९., in Thy 
Religion] ? Why is it I do not regard them as evil in their approach [i.e., 
why is it if I see them, I do not recognise them as dévs] ? 

(13) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrmazd! When 
shall one remove the Druj [viz., the Druj of Tyranny]from that by removal ? 
It is they who thus contend with obedience [in not doing the work of religious 
instruction] nor do they associate with righteousness since they do not 
expound it to them, fie, when they talk of a righteous thing 
to them, they even do not perform it]. They have no desire 
for conference with Vohuman. f[i.e., a conference for the righteous cause is 
not requisite for them]. 

(14) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! When 
shall the druj [of apostasy] be delivered in the hands of him who has prac- 
tised righteousness, who (ie. drujas) destroy those who teach Thy Holy- 
Spell [ice. who destroy’ the upholders of the Religion]. The army of the 
wicked [Evil Spirit] give strength to destruction. They are deceived. O 
Ohrmazd [afterwards they realise (and say) : we are deceived], they who 
are not coming [1.६., they do not come up to this Religion] and are producers 
of profainty [ie. they render the words of others useless). 

(15) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Obrmazd! If at that 
time. with the help of righteousness, Thou art manifestly the ruler [1.6 if at 
that time Thy sovereignity becomes complete] when the imperishable 
(a-nasishn) army will arrive [ie. when they will give back the souls to the 
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bodies] and those decrees which are Thine, O Ohrmazd ! are expounded with 
exposition [ie. the propagation of the Religion will be complete at that time] 
then upon whom from amongst them [will punishment be inflicted] and upon 
whom will the goodness [ie the sovereignity] be bestowed ? 

(16) Tell me aright that which I ask Thee, O Ohrmazd! Who is the 
smiter [of the sinners] with victory which is his through Thy protec- 
tion and teaching [ie. who shall effect punishment of the Sinners for Thy 
Religion ?]. Thou shalt assign manifestly unto the chieftainship of the 
creation of the creatures in both the worlds [It is clear that I am to be re- 
garded as a ‘Dastoor’ here and even there]. Thus shall the good Sarosh 
[Vishtasp] come by means of Vahuman [1.0९ he will come over to the Religion 
by means of Vohuman]. O Ohrmazd! my wish is for him [1.९. the advent 
of Soshyans is requisite] whose desire is that for everyone [1.2. everyone 
ought to wish for him] - 

(17) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrmazd! When, 
O Ohrmazd ! is your appointment of the Time [i.e. when shall the time of the 
Tan i Pasén be]? When [shall they make complete] Your work [ie. the 
duty and law of Thine] who too are the seekers of my word [ie. when shall 
the Religion be completely promulgated ?] (When will existence 
of a chief over Khordat-Welfare and Amurdat-Immortality. 
ing to Holy-Spell [1.6. they bestow the reward in such a way as is manifest 
from the Holy Spell (upon him)] whose allotment is owing to the accom- 

; APRESS ४ 

(18) Tell me aright that which I ask Thee 0 Ohrmazd! How shall 
1 justly be deserving of that reward [i.e. how will it be my own without 
deceit. .] of ten stallion horses and a camel. It is when, O Ohrmazd ! I com- 
prehend welfare and immortality. Thus both are bestowed by Thee. 

(19) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! (Tell me) 
as to him who does not give [what has come] as a reward to him who is the 
deserving one fie. Zartdsht] and as to one who gives to the just man [ie. 
the virtuous man]. What shall first happen to him owing to that transgres- 
sion [1.2. what is his punishment for that sinfulness at first] ? I am cognisant 
of what it will be for him eventually [because of his wickedness ] 

(20) How have the dévs, O Ohrmazd, ever been good rulers? There- 
fore I ask this how do they who are [the Kiks and the Karafs] keep back 
lie. how do they hinder men from the fulfilment of duty and meritorious 
deed | who speak about the beneficent animal that the Karafs] and the Usilhs 
[Le. the 6678] have given them to rapine. The Kiks too are unstupefied 
and repelling [ie, they do not become stupefied by any impious thing of 
Which they even speak that they did it], who even do not give us the reward 


for the work of righteousness {Le, when they bestow it, they will not do any 
virtuous thing]. 








HA XLV 
(1) Thus it is to be proclaimed [Religion]. Now hearing shall be 
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given and now it is to be listened to [i.e. it is to be listened attentively, learnt 
by rote and proclaimed] by those who also from near and who also from 
afar desire [to do the work of religious instruction and they shall do in the 
wise]. For, now all this is manifest that Ohrmazd created it [1.6 Ohrmazd 
created all the creatures], so that at the far off time [ie. at the Tani Pasén] 
he who is the instructor of Evil [Ganak Méndk] may not destroy the 
and he [1.6 Gandk Méndk] instils belief in his worst desire and 
through the tongue. 

(2) Thus I proclaim in the world at-the-outset the Spiritual thing [the 
Gathic Lore]. He of the Bountifulness, between the two, spoke thus to the 
wicked one: ` धि our thoughts [I do not think what thou thinkest - for I 
think that which is pious and thou thinkest that which is impious], nor our 
teachings [I teach what is pious and thou teachest what is impious], nor wisdom 
[for I wisdom with virtue and thou with vice], nor desire [for I have 
a pious desire and thou hast an impious one], nor words [I speak what is 
true and thou what is untrue], nor actions [because my actions are pious, 
thine impious], nor religion [for, my religion is the Gathic Lore and thine 
sorcery], nor souls—these are not in harmony [for he who abides by my 
religion and he who abides by thy religion are not of the same plane}. 

(3) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [1.0 Ohrmazd’s 
own] first [to regulate the disposition, 1.2, every person ought to regulate his 
nature at-the-outset] which He, the Wise, Ohrmazd | to me thus: 
` Whoever of you who do not practise this Mantra in such a way a3 it ought to 
be contemplated and uttered, unto them there will be misery in the world up to 
the end.’ 

(4) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [ie. Ohrmazd’s 
own] best (thing) [to practise ‘khvétidas’]. With the help of righteous- 
ness, the omniscient Ohrmazd established this [i.e. the practice of * khvétok- 
das’]. He also practised it in the fatherhood of Vahuman [1.६., He practised 
 khvétokdas,’ for the proper nourishment of the creatures] ; so is his daughter 
of good deed and of perfect devotion [Spandarmat, ३.९, she did not refrain 
from practising ‘ Khvétdkdas.’]. She was not deceived [ ie. she did not shrink 
from the practice of ‘ khvétdkdas', because] she is an observer of everything 
48 regards that which is Ohrmazd’s, [1.6., all the duty and regulation will take 
place by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd] 

(5) Thus I proclaim that which He declared to me the most bene- 
ficent [viz. to maintain the ‘Dastobar’] (It is) the gift of the chanting of the 
word which is best for men [1.6 for men this one thing is good when they 
abide by Religion]. Whoso dedicates [his own body] for him My Sarosh 
[1.6 for him my ‘ Dastobar’] and teaches others (to do the same) will at- 
tain to Welfare and Immortality [with a view to seize the reward]. By the 
action of Vohuman [he comes on] to Ohrmazd [to seize the reward]. 

(6) Thus I announce that which is the greatest of all [viz. the perfor- 
mance of the worship of God], and the praise of holiness of Him, the very 
wise [ie. of Ohrmazd Himself] (among those) that are. O beneficent 
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Spirit, Ohrmazd, do thou listen (unto me) [ie listen to me what I say] 
whose obeisance is by means of the conference with Vohuman |[iLe., it is neces- 
sary to understand the intercession of God] by means of righteous conference. 
Do thou teach me His Wisdom that is the best | innate wisdom]. 

(7) By means of munificence [i.e. when I practise liberality] I seek 
His benefit. [1 will make more perfectly my own] any whatsoever of 
the living ones, those who were and those who shall be, aspiring for the im 
mortal-progress for the souls of the righteous [if at the Tan-i-Pasen it 15 
not necessary to kill them again], and for the power while there is affliction 
to the wicked man. And thus (is) Ohrmazd, the Lord of His creatures. 

(8) His praise and worship should be performed by us, for now this 
is clear to the eye [that happiness is ever from Ohrmazd]. By means of the 
deed and utterance of Vohuman [he will be] aware of the justice of Ohrmazd 
lie. of the Religion of Ohrmazd]. Thus shall I bestow his praise unto 
Him in the Abode-of-Song. 
ˆ (9) With any help whatsoever of Vohuman we ought to propitiate Him 
[1.९. (propitiation) should be done with delight] who with content made for 
us even that which is uncomfortable comfortable [iie. even the wicked has 
50 much comfort from Ohrmazd]. O Ohrmazd! give us the worker for the 
Kingdom of Ohrmazd [ever working] and for cattle and men that (are) 
ours |[ie, he renders protection unto cattle and men and even 
ourselves] whose (source of) furtherance am I [ie., I increase things] 
On account of the devotion of Vohuman [i.e., on account of the righteous 
devotion which I possess] [grant us] courageousness through Vohuman. 

(10) We ought always to magnify His Worship with perfect devotion 
who is renowned by another name as the Wise Lord, who taught [ie. Spoke] 
unto His Ashavahisht and Vohuman (that there shall be) in His Kingdom Per- 
fection and Immortality. To him stands [Spandarmat in daughterhood] 
who bestows strength and power [ie. force and durability]. | 

(11) They, the dévs came and afterwards, men for practising con- 
tempt who despised this Thine [creation] ; other than these there are saviours 
of the bountiful Religion, high-priests, chiefs and the King who think highly 
[of this Religion]. Ohrmazd is (their) friend, companion and the father. 








HA XLVI 


(1) ‘To which land shall I turn [for a disciple, 0 Ohrmazd !], to whom 
shall 1 go for homage [for the desired object], since I have been 
given up by Kinsmen and confreres [ic I have been deserted by them]. 
Neither the workers and the companions nor even the wicked tyrant of the 
province [ie. the governor of the province] please me. How (then) shall I 
propitiate Thee, O Ohrmazd ? | 

(2) Tam aware of that whereby, O Ohrmazd ! I am ineffectual {ie. I 
know why this incapability is for me] ; since my flock is small [1.६ my 
wealth is little] and since also I have few men [ie my men and 
means ave few; I know also why (this is so)]. To Thee I lament, do 
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Thou, 0 Ohrmazd, look it [ie seek for me a remedy] and grant me 
delight and desire which a friend gives to a friend, through the teaching of 
Vohuman [since I stand by the righteous teaching, give me] the wealth of 
righteousness. 

(3) When (will) that dispensation (be), 0 Ohrmazd [i.e. when will 
that time come up] when the increaser of days [the performers of the Re- 
novation] (will come) [1.6 in (that) day they will cause duty and meritori- 
ous deed to increase], and advance forth ostentatiously in the world through 
righteousness towards manifestation and through the act of teaching of the 
wisdom of the benefactors [just as is manifest from the Religion]. To whom 
shall that benefit come by means of Vohuman [i-e. they will give that reward 
on account of piety, (but) unto whom will they grant (it) ?]. I love Thy 
teaching, O Ohrmazd. 

(4) Thus they who are the wicked hinder him who ts the doer of 
righteousness [who performs duty and meritorious deeds]. They hinder the 
t animal from advancing [1.2 they prevent them from being given 
to others] in the district and the province. It is he of unlawful violence 
who through his own actions has died down [1.6. there will be life extinction 
for him] but owing to the sovereignty of Ohrmazd that has come, they are 
to be opposed [i.e., they are to be kept back from sin] and are to be killed. 
He (the agriculturist) makes more intelligently the provision for the benefi 
cent animals [ie. he takes care of the beneficent animals more wisely |. 

(5) Whoso in your sovereignty [in this world where is your Kingdom | 
shall not give [i.e. shall not grant a thing to him], he 15 to be believed as an 
afflictor [who comes to inflict wounds]. With the good knowledge of the creeds 
and also of love [he who inflicts punishment to the sinners shall be regarded as 
Thine Own i.e. as discreet and loving] He who is righteous in his upright living 
and also he who is wicked [1.6 every one shall be maintained with lawful- 
ness]. Thus it is discerned [1.2 it is clear that that man is a good man] and 
that shall be announced to him [i.e. shall be considered by himself], who 
has been raised up, 0 Ohrmazd, from violence [ie. from wickedness]. 

(6) He who does not give what has come to him to that man who ap- 
proaches with a desire ie. who comes for duty and meritorious deed] is the 
creature of the Druj [1.2 he produces the creation of the Druj] and he (the 
good man) is frightened [ie. terror 15 displayed by him and he ts killed). 
For he is wicked who gives the best-thing to the wicked ; he is righteous who 
(gives) the best-thing to the righteous. [In doubt, whoso gives a thing unto 
the wicked shall be regarded as wicked and whoso grants (it) unto the 
tighteous (shall be regarded) as righteous], until when they first have the 
religion, O Ohrmazd [until the time when Sdshans will appear, all shall thus 
be regarded). 

(7) Whom hast Thou appointed for me and for those belonging to me 
lie. my disciples) as a protection, O Ohrmazd, when the wicked [Ahriman] 
holds me in hatred [i.e. who will afford me protection when he holds me with 
revenge], other than by Thy fire and Vohuman [for I know that (it is) on 
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account of you that he will render protection unto me], since by their actions 
we thrive righteousness, (0 Ohrmazd [1.९. who will render protection unto me 
when I perform duty and meritorious deeds?]. Do thou proclaim to me 
a ‘Dastoor’ of the Religion [pronounce this : maintain the Religion through 
a * Dastoor".]. 

(8) (It is the wicked one) who gives my settlements to him, the malici 
ous (Evil Spirit) [1.6 who keeps wealth through the ' Dastoor’ of the heretics 
—who will inflict punishment on him?]. Through his deeds I am not the 
expeller of him with endless wound [i.e. he inflicts wound on body, life and 
soul, i.e. it is not possible to inflict full punishment]. In the opposing arrival 
in relation to both (the worlds) [when he does not perform well the things 
of the spiritual and terrestrial worlds] (Sarosha the Holy) comes with torment 
[for that renegade]. To his body [to (that) man] a ruler shall arrive [who 
will chastise them] who is a protection for this (saintly man) in (his) good 
living [ie. his law is this that he shall afford protection to the creatures for 
piety] and not in evil living. At any time whatsoever, Ohrmazd is a tor- 
mentor [of the wicked]. 

(9) Who is that who teaches first liberality to me [1.2 who will afford 
discipleship to me first] since I raise him high in Thy esteem, as a lord 
bountiful in action and holy? Just as Ashavahisht [dedicated his body in 
discipleship] to Thee [who will dedicate (it) to me] and just as Asha- 
vahisht spoke to him the Creator of the beneficent animal (Le. it is necessary 
to dedicate]. I seek both these of Thee through Vohuman [as reward]. 

(10) 0 Ohrmazd, those who are men and women shall give in the 
world [discipleship] to me through Thy most excellent knowledge [through 
Thy Religion], with devotion towards him the devoted [Zartdsht], by means 
of the sovereignty of Vohuman [for the virtuous sovereignty which is mine], 
whom (1.९. those men and women) also shall I impel for your worship [for 
your Religion]. They all will walk forth towards the Chinvat Bridge [1.6. they 
are the disciples of Zartésht and are ever worthy-of-Garothmén]. 

(11) They who are the Kiks and Karaps unite for sovereignty 
[Le., for an impious sovereignty]. By (their) worst actions they 
destroy the existence of mankind [ie. they destroy the place beyond], and 
they bring into torment their own souls and their own religion. When they 
come to that place on the Chinvat Bridge [they give (themselves) to torment 
and annihilation]. Their existence is in the abode of the [पां Secula- 
seculorum [until the Tan-i Pasén] 

(12) When Righteousness arises among the descendants and grandsons 
of the Turanian (and when) they are brought forth by the Frayanas it is 
said [that there will be acceptance (for them) there]. With perfect devotion 
they promote the settlement [with diligence]. Thus they dwell together 
with Vohuman [in piety]. They are said to be rejoicing Ohrmazd lie, they 
speak that thing, thereby will there be delight]. 

(13) That man who gives willing service towards Zartosht the Spitamaén 
and seeks-to-please him mortals, is worthy for being praised [when they 
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make him renowned. Thus Ohrmazd shall give life to him [in the place beyond]. 
He shall grant progress to the settlements through Vohuman [1.६ he will 
cause (them) to increase]. I always regard him [1.६ Vishtasp] as a good 
companion on account of your righteousness [i.e. as a friend of piety]. 

(14) 0 Zartsht, who to thee is the righteous friend for this great 
magianship (or great covenant) [ie. for this pure virtue?]. For whom is 
thy desire for the giving of praise [ie. for whom is thy religion neces- 
sary when thou dost proclaim it?]. Such is Kai Vishtasp, the hero, who 
when he praises Ohrmazd will proselytise even those of his house [ie. will 
bring over to Religion the members of his family]. Them [who 
are of the Spitamans] I call to the words of Vohuman [1.6 I will in- 
cite them on to this Religion]. 

(15) 0 you who are Hadchatapa’s and you who are the Spitama’s I will 
proclaim to you that you may distinguish the offering as well as whatever 15 
no offering [i.c. you shall distinguish the righteous thing from the wicked] 
For those deeds of yours righteousness is given unto you [as reward], of 
which Ohrmazd gave in abundance [viz. that reward] 

(16) O Frashoshtar, thither do thou go with the offering [ie. offering 
is to be made in the Abode-of-Song], who art of the Hvova and who 
wilt have satisfaction with them [ie. his is the desired reward]. His exist- 
ence is in happiness | ie. thither is his happiness]. It is there where Best 
Righteousness is with perfect devotion, there where is the desired sovereignty 
of Vohuman. there where Ohrmazd dwells in (His) abode at will 

(17) ‘Thus that moderation shall be proclaimed by you [ie. your reli- 
gion shall be proclaimed] ; Dastoor Jimasp of the Hvov (will not speak of) 
immoderation [i.e. he will not speak of that which is not manifest from the 
Religion]. With several offerings he proceeds to your homage with the devo- 
_ tion of Srosh [ie. he declares your Religion and even devotes himself to the 
code-of-religious-instruction]. He distinguishes from the offering what is no 
offering [ie. he gives to him whom it is necessary to give]. Wise is his 
moderation: this is in accordance with the truth of Ohrmazd [ie. he is 


versed in the Religion of Ohrmazd] 
(18) Whoso performs by himself what is best for my Religion ie. for 


my discipleship] [1.6 for him in the world this one thing is best] and who 
(gives) unto me strength [i.e. gives wealth to me], him Vohuman will teach 
[1.6 will give himi the reward]. Hostility (I promise) to him who creates 
hostility against us. O Ohrmazd and Ashavahist, I will propitiate you acco 
ing to (your) desire. I will select it lie. Religion] with wisdom and also 
with thought 

(19) He who acts with righteousness towards me openly on account 
of that, has shown towards Zarathushtra what is his foremost desire [i.e. his 
desire is more than the deed]. He is deserving of reward in both the worlds. 
Whoso makes an acquisition for me [1.९. gives me something], with him is for 
all time the labouring universe. That too is my satisfaction, O Ohrmazd, when I 


am cognisant of this [Thy Religion] 





REMINISCENCES OF MAUKHARI RULE IN 
KARNATAKA 


By 
B. A. SALETORE, Ahmedabad 


The Maukharis have played an important part in the history of ancient 
India. Scholars who have tackled their history? have given us the origin and 
extent of the Maukhari kingdom in northern and central India, their extinc- 
tion at the hands of the monarchs of the north, and the occasional references 
to the Maukharis in Tamil literature and records? But no definite attempt 
has been made till now to see whether the Maukharis had anything to do 
with Karnitaka. It is the object of this paper to show that a branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part of Karnataka in the twelfth century A.D., and 
that the Maukharis have left permanent traces of their long stay in Karna 
taka in the culture of southern India. 

The Maukhari family was called according to Bana, Maukhara and 
Maukhari.* This fact is significant in our estimate of the Maukharis in 

The earlier opinion of Dr. Hemchandra Ray CHAUDHURI that there were 
only two distinct groups of the Maukharis, viz., one founded by Harivarmaé 
in the Jaunpur and Bara districts of the United Provinces, and the other 
established by Yajfiavarmaé in the Gaya district of Bihar,“ has been rectified 
by Mr. Edward Pires, who tells us that the Maukhari dynasty consisted of 
three groups—the two mentioned already, and the third which ruled in Maga- 
dha before the time of Harivarmé and Yajfiavarma.5 One Bana's testimony 
supported by that of inscriptions, it has been rightly concluded that the 
Maukharis were a family of the highest importance, and that their rule 
might have extended from Magadha perhaps as far as the Sutlej.* Passing 
through many vicissitudes, the Maukhari royal came to an end with Yaéo- 
varma, the king of Kanouj, and the contemporary of the Kashmir king 
Lalitaditya. The latter killed the Maukhari king and uprooted his family." 


1. Freer, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, Inscriptions of Early Gupta 
Kings and their Successors, pp. 219-232: Hemachandra Ray CHaupnurt, Political 
History of Ancient India, pp. 363, 371 (2nd ed. Calcutta)’: Edward Pires, The Mau- 
kharis, (Madras, 1934). 

2. ARVAMUTHAN, The Kaveri, the Maukharis, and the Sangam Age, p. 7 मं. 
(Madras, 1925) ; Kanaksabhai साता, Indian Antiquary, XIV, p. 331. 

3. Bana Harsacarita, pp. 141, 146 (Paran’s ed.). Cf. 1२४१ CHAUDHURI, op, 
cit., p. 371, n (1). 

4 Kay CHAupHuRrI, ibid, p. 371. 

5. Pines, ibid, pp. 14-19, 

6. Pires, ibid, 7. 19. 

7. Pires, ibid, pp. 146, 154-155. 
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One would suppose from the above detailed account of the Maukharis 
that there was nothing to connect them with Karnataka, A few inscriptions 
and folk-lore, however, us to assert definitely that one branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part of Karnataka in the middle ages. Of the inserip- 
tions the earliest of course is the famous Candraval]i stone of the Kadamba 
king Mayiragarma. In this important record it is mentioned that king Mayiira- 
इता defeated, among others, the rulers of the Maukharis called merely Mokari 
in the inscription. Dr. M. H. Krishna, who was the first to bring this record 
to the notice of the scholars, opined that Mokari or Maukhari was the country 
near the town of Gaya in south Behar whose territory might at this time 
have extended farther south, its western neighbour being probably Panyatra 
and the southern neighbour, the Pallava Empuire.* 

The late Dr. K. P. Javaswat altogether denied that the name ri 
existed in the above Candravalji record? Mr. Pires commented on this re- 
cord by asserting that the Kadamba king defeated a Maukhari ruler of 
Magadha.* How Mayiiragfarmé could have defeated a Maukhari king of 
Magadha cannot be made out. Had he really conquered a Magadha king, 
then, the names of at least some of the territories through which Mayira- 
éarma passed before reaching Magadha would have been enumerated. Since 
this is not done, and since there is nothing in the record to suggest that 
Mayiirasarmé ever went to Magadha, we may dispense with the assumption 
that the name Mokari in the Candravalli record refers to a Magadha ruler 

As regards Dr. KRISHNA'S assumption that the Maukhari territory might 
have extended farther south than Bihar, bordering on the Pariyatra and 
Pallava territory, we may note that this is too vague to suggest anything about 
the location of the Maukhari principality subverted by Maytrasarma. 

It is more probable that the Maukhari principality mentioned in the 
Candravalli record under the simple name Mokari refers to a Maukhari king- 
dom in Karnataka itself, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Punnata. This ts in- 
ferred from the coupling of the names Punnata and Mokari together in the 
inscription. We know that the kingdom of Punnata lay to the extreme south 
of modern Mysore The Maukhari principality, therefore, could have 
been only contiguous to the Punndta kingdom in Karnétaka itself 

Nothing about this Maukhari principality of Karnataka is known till we 
come to the twelfth century A.D. It is only in the Hoysala period that we 
have definite evidence of the existence of a Maukhari ruler of some standing 
in Karnataka proper. Our information about this branch of the Maukharis 
= based on the Sannenahalli Iévara temple stone inscription found at Channara- 
yapattana, and dated a.p. 1174; the damaged Hulikal stone inscription found 





1. Mysore Archzological Report for 1929, p. 56. 

9 JAYASWAL, op. cil, pp. 220-221. 

3. op. cil., pp. 17, 18. 

4. SaALEToRE, “ The Ancient Kingdom of Punnata” in Indien Culture, III, No. 2, 
pp. 303-317. 
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near the Kauleévara temple at Hulikal, Tiptir taluka, and dated av. 1179; 
the Attihalli stone inscription found near the Malleévara temple Channara- 
yapattana taluka, dated 4.9. 1184; and the damaged viragal found at Malli- 

The Hulikal stone inscription is made up of two parts—one assigned 
to A.D. 1173 and the other dated a. 1179. The latter is our record. It 
falls in the reign of the Hoysala king Ballaja Il, who is referred to in the 
earlier part of the record. We are informed in this inscription that Bammala 
Devi was the chief queen (mahd-devi) of that Hoysala ruler. Her praise 
is thus sung in the same record—She was the king’s “other half, a murror 
to the faces of co-wives, a rutting elephant to co-wives, the Mahamandale- 
इप्‌. 

The above record proves the high social status of the queen—she was 
a MahamandaleSvari. The praise bestowed on her in the Hulikal record 
15 in the Attihalli inscription in the following words :--- She was 
the wife of king Ballila Deva, a second Laksmi; well-versed in all arts ; as 
wise as Brhaspati ; Vacaspati incarnate ; the Philosopher's stone (cinldmani) 
praised by all; a crest-jewel of dancing ; a lion to the elephant haughty co- 
wives ; a past mistress in singing, playing music, and dancing; a whi 
for the backs of co-wives ; and a mirror to the faces of oo-wives.” 

The same Attihalli record tells us that her father was Mokhari Lakkayya, 
who was the son of Vallipayya and Akabfiyi. And Lakkayya’s wife was 
Somavve, the daughter of Candayya and Malli Devi.* 

No further details about Mokhari Lakkhayya are given in the Attihalli 
inscription ; but in the Hulikal stone inscription we have the following in- 
formation about him :— 


“ Possessed of all wealth and good qualities, having the confidence of 
his lord (the king 2331613 II, a dweller at the lotus feet of Vira 8316138, 
Mokhari Lakkhayya was ruling Huli... in Nirgundan&d.” And Mokhari 
Lakkhayya’s right-hand man was Kalle Nayaka.*. The Hulikal record docs 
not mention the relationship between Mokhari Lakhayya and Bammala 
Devi ; but from the Attihalli inscription we know that she was his daughter. 
Both these records prove that she was an extremely accomplished lady, and 
that her father was a trusted feudatory of the Hoysala Vira Ballaja II 
Although we are unable to gather more details about this principality over 
which Mokhari Lakkhayya ruled, yet we know that it was in the Holalkeri 
taluka of the Chitaldoorg district. To identify the city which is mentioned 
Huli...in the above Hulikal record is not possible for the present for want of 
definite data. 


But that Mokhari Lakkhayya’s daughter Bammala Devi was, indeed, 








1, Epigraphia Carnatica, XII. Tp. 35, p, 48. 
2  £.C. 7. Cn. 254, p. 231 
3. €. ¢. XII. Tp, 35, ७. 48 
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the crowned queen of king Ballaja II is further proved by the Malligivulu 
viragal which has been assigned by Dr. KRISHNA to the end of twelfth cen- 
tury A.D., and which relates that king Vira Ballaja resided at Mahavaleya 
durga with the piriyeresi (senior crowned queen) Bammala Devi. The 
Sannenahalji stone inscription confirms the royal position of Bammala Devi 
by informing us that the queen Bammala Devi was ruling the kingdom in 
peace and wisdom, along with her husband the king Vira Ball4ja in Dora- 
samudra.? 

From the above inscriptions we gather the following dynastic account 
of the Hoysala-Maukhari alliance :— 





Maukhari House. | Hoysala House. 
Vanier Akabidyi. : 
Mokhari Lakkhayya'= Somavve. (द II. 
ए Devi. = Vira Ball Il. 


Turning from royal personages to ordinary men, we find that in about 
A.D. 1250 a boundary stone marking the southern limit of the land of the 
god Sangeévara of the KedareSvara temple at Halebid (Dorasamudra), was 
set up by Mokharinkhayya, which is evidently an error for Mokhari 
Nokkayya.! 

Let us now see whether there is any trace of the Maukharis in other 
parts of Karnataka. The Maukharis have passed into folk-lore and left 
behind them a permanent mark in Hindu music. The Maukhari name is 
commemorated in one of the folk-songs of the (पाण Holeyas called the Mun 
dalas, which I published in full elsewhere. It speaks of Aitu Mukhari as 
having had a great house at Urva, one of the northem suburbs of Mangalore 
in South Kanara. He was a leader of his caste. He guarded his great house 
well, Once while at Kankanadi, another suburb of Mangalore, he saw his 
bride. He was a dutiful and industrious tenant, who served his landlord both 
as a farmer and a messenger. He used to talk standing to his landlord but 
to his caste people, he spoke sitting. When his time came, he put his back to 
the earth (f.¢., died) and went to the side of God.‘ 

The name Aitu in the above song in Tulu is clearly the Dravidian form 
of the Sanskrit Aditya; but how Aitu Maukari came to live in the distant 





1. Ibid. V. Cn. 229, p. 223. This lady Bammala Devi is not to be confounded 
with her namesake, who was the queen of the Hoysala king Visnuvardhan Deva. 

9 MM. A. R. fer 1916, p. 48. It cannot be made out whether we have to 
refer the territorial division called Mukkara-nad-sime, mentioned in record dated 
A.D. 1660 [M. A. R. for 1916, p. 67], to the Maukharis. The name may also stand 
for Muskara. B. A. 5. 

3. Cf. Saretore, Indian Antiquary, LVI, pp. 13-17, 74-78. 

4. Cf Anat, Daksivu-Kannada jilleya pracina itihasa, p. 345. 
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province of Tujuva cannot be made out at present. But Tujuva even now 
claims a Mukhari family.* ^ (र 
We may observe in this connection that the Karnataka music, accordin 
10 Rimatya, contains a réga@ called Mukhari which had the characteristic of 
being a Suddha svere. The ancient Maukharis contributed, therefore, not 
only to our political history but also to the cultural side of our heritage. 


1. RAMCHANDRAN, “ The Evolution of the Theory of Music in the Vijayanagara 
Empire” in the Dr. 5. Krishnaswami Ayyangar Commemoration Volume, p. 401. See 
also the same scholar N.S. RAMCHANDRAN'S The Ragas of Karnatic music q.v (Mad- 
ras, 1928). On similar Non-Aryan ragas, read 0. ©, GANGULY, Non-Aryan contribu 
tion to Indian music, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XIX, 
pp. 263-272. I may also add here that in the Prakrit dialect called Konkani we have, 
a word called mukhari, meaning “ forward.” Has it anything to do with the enter- 
prising Mukharis, who came to the south from distant Gaya and Kanouj? 





RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ADILSHAHI KINGDOM 
OF BIJAPUR AND THE PORTUGUESE AT GOA 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By 
P. M. JOSHI, Bombay. 


Factors determining the relations :— 

Bijapir was one of the five sultanates that arose in the Deccan on 
the break up of the Bahmani Kingdom towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. It was founded by Yiisuf ‘ Adil Shah in 1490. During his reign the 
Portuguese arrived in India, having rounded for the first time the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and soon they came in contact with the kingdoms on the Malabar 

The relations between Bijapiir and Goa can best be described as being 
peaceful without being friendly. No doubt attempts were made more than 
once by the ` Adilshahi Sultans to dislodge the Portuguese from Goa. But 
all their efforts, with one solitary exception, were futile and hostilities usually 
ended with an agreement of peace between the neighbours, negotiations for 
which were always initiated by the Muhammadans. There were sound reasons 
why the kings of Bijapir followed a policy of conciliation towards the Portu- 
guese. Bijapir was always at war with its neighbouring sultanates and the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar ; and in their warfare cavalry formed an im- 
portant unit of the army. It was, therefore, imperative for Bijapur to main- 
tain an efficient cavalry always ready for action. This necessitated a regular 
supply of horses which had to be imported from Arabia and Persia. And 
when the Portuguese came to India and became masters of the Arabian Sea, 
the Deccan sultanates and Vijayanagar vied with each other to obtain 
the friendship of the Portuguese and to ensure for themselves a constant 
supply of horses to keep their cavalry in efficient fighting condition. Goa 





was the most important port in the Deccan, and once its masters, the 
Portuguese were strategically in a very strong position. The Muhammadans, 


though excellent traders, were weak fighters at sea and their attempt to drive 
the Portuguese ndian waters was frustrated. The Sultans of Bijapur 
recognised this weakness and strove to maintain the friendship of the Portu 
guese. The Portuguese on their part knew the weakness of Bijapir and the 
other maritime powers of India and were ever ready to use it to the best 
advantage. Bijapir's competitor for the friendship of the Portuguese was 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. In fact it was one of its officials that 
first instigated Albuquerque to conquer Goa from Yisuf Adil Shah, hoping 
that in return the Portuguese would send all horses arriving at Goa to Vijaya- 
nagar. But Bijapir, aware of the implications of the friendship between 
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the Portuguese and the Hindus, chose to give up its claim to Goa rather 
than suffer a shortage of horses for its cavalry which, as Albuquerque 
shrewdly observed, was “the principal spring of its defensive policy.”* 

Moreover, when the Portuguese became masters of the Arabian Sea they 
imposed stringent restrictions on other traders. It was impossible for the 
Muhammadan ships, Indian or Arab, to navigate the Arabian Sea without 
permits from the Portuguese authorities. In issuing these permits, they pro- 
hibited: the Muhammadan traders from carrying pepper, arms and other 
ammunitions of war, and also arrogated to themselves the power of search- 
ing any ship suspected of being engaged in ‘contraband’ trade. Albuquerque 
even went to the extent of asking the sultan of Ormuz to show preference to 
the Portuguese ships over the Muhammadan.* The trade in horses, therefore, 
could only be carried by the Portuguese or by the ships of a state which was 
friendly to them After the loss of Goa, the port of Dabhol was left to 
Bijapiir, but it could not be used to import horses into the kingdom, 1 Bijapir 
was at war with the Portuguese® The Portuguese had thus acquired a virtual 
monopoly of this most important trade and the sultans of Bijipiir had no 
choice at all but to seek their friendship. 

There was another factor which influenced Bijapiir's policy towards the 
Portuguese. When एसा was at peace with the Portuguese, the Muham- 
madans were allowed to ply their trade between the ‘Adilshahi ports and 
Persia and Arabia. Their ships brought Pardesi emigrants from overseas 
into the kingdom, to join its armies and enhance its strength, as in the days 
of the Bahmanis.* Hostility with the Portuguese meant not only complete 
stoppage in the supply of horses, but also a reduction in the number of 
Pardesi recruits in the ‘Adilshahi army. with the Portuguese, if not 
their friendship, was, therefore, absolutely essential for हासा. 


Description of the horse trade :— 


The Persian chronicles are completely silent about the trade in horses 
between Bijapir and Persia and Arabia, but the European travellers from 
Marco Polo onwards give us interesting information about it. Apart from 
its military importance, this trade was extremely lucrative to the Portuguese 
and in controlling it they were serving a double purpose : they could dictate 
the relations between Bijapir and Goa and could collect handsome revenue 


1. Commentaries IV., 125. 2. Barbosa IL, 227. 
3. Biker 1, 5a. +. Cf. Linschoten L, 54. 


5. Cf. Commentaries IIT., 40. 
6. The Muhammadans of the Deccan were divided into two parties, the 
Pardesis” or foreigners who came from Persia, Turkey, Arabia and the Deccanis 
who were the domiciled Muhammadans. See Cambridge History of India, III, 404 
` 7 Ci." Cabayo desires your peace. ..because in losing Dabhol he is altogether 
lost, for by no other way can horses come in, nor white men to ref 


che 1 orm his camp.” 
Letters 11. जहा ‘white men" refers to the Pardesi Muhammadans Coming inte 
the | न्व कर. | 9 
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by way of customs duty on the horses that came into Goa to be carried into 
the Deccan sulfinates and Vijayanagar. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the number of horses that were 
annually brought to Goa. According to Barbosa the number varied between 
one to two thousand.* It is certain, however, that almost all the horses 
required by Bijapir passed through this port. The trade was a private one 
carried by Arab, Persian and sometimes Indian merchants. The horses were 
unloaded at Goa where dealers came from Bijapur, Vijayanagar, Ahmadnagar 
and even Golconda to buy them® and carry them to their respective kingdoms 
to be sold to the various cavalries. 

The horses were carried in ships that came to India with other mer- 
chandise. A cover of hides was spread over the cargo when loaded and on 
‘he top of this were placed the horses.‘° The number carried in each ship 
depended on its size. The Portuguese ships being bigger than the Muham 
madan ships could accommodate a greater number, The Portuguese ship in 
which Caesar Frederick travelled from Ormuz to Goa ( 1563) carried a cargo 
of eighty horses. However, not all the horses that embarked at Ormuz or 
Aden reached their destination. Nearly ten per cent or sometimes more of 
their number perished on the voyage. This fact no doubt influenced the 
price of horses sold at Goa 

The average price of a horse sold in Goa was in the neighbourhood of 
£150, but prices ranged from £100 to per horse according to the breed 
and Arabian horses fetched more price than Persian. Sometimes a specially 
good horse fetched even a higher price.tt What was of importance to the 
Portuguese, however, was the duty paid on these horses. They were allowed 
to be landed into Goa free of duty, but when they were being taken away 
by the dealers who bought them, the Portuguese authorities levied a duty 
of forty pagodas on each horse? And when, after the fall of Vijayanagar, 
this trade showed a decline, the Portuguese sought to revive it by abolishing 
customs duty on the merchandise of those ships that also imported horses.** 
Portuguese beginnings in India :— 

The concentration of the horse trade at 
rest of the trade, since the ships that brought h 
This was what the Portuguese were aiming at; they had 
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Goa attracted to that port the 


orses also brought merchandise. 
come to India to 


8. Barbosa 1., 94, 9. Barbosa 1, 178; Pyrard IL, 67. 

10. Marco Polo I, 117, cf. Sir Bartle Frere, Governo ~ of Bombay: “ Till the 
inst fore. Via Shhh hemmed: have begun to take all the beet ध © * 
horses bound for Bombay almost all came in the way Marco Polo describes.” Ibid 
note 3, 

11. All accounts are agreed on the high price of horses at Goa and give approxi 
mately the same figures. Marco Polo L, 8; Varthema, 126; Barbosa I. 6, 
94, 178: Nuniz, Sewell, 307; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt X. 92; Linschoten L, 54; 
Pyrard II. 67 ; Mandelslo, 8. 

12. Barbosa I., 178 ; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt श, 92; Couto IV. vi. 6. 

13. William Barret, Hakluyt IL, 410. 
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capture the trade of the Arabian Sea. The renaissance in Europe had equip- 
ped them to take advantage of the natural opportunities opened to them by 
the geographical position of Portugal on the Atlantic sea-board. In 1498 
Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut, having rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the discovery of a sea-route to India was accomplished. 

At first the Portuguese had merely sent out annual fleets to India in 
the hope that they would destroy the Muhammadan shipping and obtain for 
themselves the trade of the Arabian Sea. This was soon found impossible. 
The new Portuguese policy was, therefore, to build fortresses and to hold the 
etrategic centres from which they could command the seas and control the 
trade either at its source or at its destination, preferably at both. By 1505 
the Portuguese, under Almeida, had built forts at Cochin and Cannanore and 
were thus able to get a hold over the trade of the Malabar coast. But ^+ 
meida’s policy, conceived in caution, was not calculated to establish Portuguese 
supremacy in the Arabian Sea. He was content with holding the Malabar 
coast. As against this Albuquerque built up visions of Portuguese supremacy 
not only in the Arabian Sea but also in the Spice islands of the Far East. 
He conquered Calicut and Goa, the two ports on the Malabar coast through 
which most of the trade passed. In the Persian Gulf he occupied Ormuz 
and though he failed to fortify Aden, it did not materially affect his policy 
for he had already occupied the island of Socotra which controlled the bottle- 
neck entrance to the Red Sea. 

Almeida’s activity had alarmed the Muhammadan powers surrounding 
the Arabian Sea. They combined and defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul. 
But Almeida struck an effective counterblow, shattered the confederacy in 
a naval battle off Diu and rehabilitated the prestige of the Portuguese. 
They were henceforward supreme in the Arabian Sea 
Portuguese conquest of Goa :— 

The suljan of Bijapir had taken an active share in the Muhammadan 
alliance that had defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul.* Moreover, the 
Portuguese suspected that he was trying to reconstruct the confederacy recently 
vanquished at आ." The Portuguese could hardly expect better justification 
to declare hostilities against उवा. Almeida made this clear. In 1508 on 
his way to Diu he halted at the ‘Adilsh&hi port of Dabhol, at this time second 
in importance only to Goa as a trade centre but negligible as a naval base. 
As a reprisal against Bijapiir's share in the Portuguese defeat at Chaul, 
Almeida d to attack it. The Muhammadans were driven out and the 
Portuguese occupied the harbour (December 30, 1508). Almeida himself 
slept in the principal mosque of the town that night. Next moming the 
victors set the buildings of the town on fire and returned to their ships.14 
Bijapiir's utter weakness to defend its coast became evident. 


14. Tuhfat, 91-92. 15. Barbosa L. 176-77 
6. रैः = i L, 176- = 
16. Faria I., 142-44: Osorio 1 343-44: Barbosa I, 166. & 
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Albuquerque succeeded Almeida as the governor of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the East. He at once launched the forward policy which he ad- 
vocated and prepared for an expedition to the Red Sea. He was, however, 
persuaded by Timoja, a naval officer of Vijayanagar, to abandon the project 
and to turn his attention to the nearer port of Goa.’ Albuquerque did not 
require much persuasion ; he had already marked Goa as a future Portuguese 
possession. Strategically the position of Goa had every possible advantage 
from the Portuguese standpoint. It offered the combination of a natural har- 
bour and a natural fortress, which would sooner or later be necessary at me 
place on the coast, if Albuquerque's policy of making India the principal 

the commercial activity of the Portuguese in the East was to succeed. 
Goa was more rably situated than Calicut or Cochin so far as the trade 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf was concerned, and it was for this 
reason that Albuquerque desired to possess it. It was, at this time, the most 
important port on the Malabar coast, both on account of its trade and its 
situation, Its proximity to the Deccan sultanates and Vijayanagar gave it 
added importance as a commercial centre Almeida's policy was to have a 
strong navy without desire to hold the ports. Perhaps that is why when 
Dabhol had nearly surrendered to him in 1508, he did not establish a factory 
there nor demand any other territorial concessions But Albuquerque's policy 
was different, he wanted not only a strong navy, but also the possession of 
the ports which commanded the trade of the East The conquest of Goa, 
therefore, was an essential factor in Albuquerque's policy. He sailed from 
Cannanore to attack Goa early in 1510. It proved an easy prey. The fort- 
ress of Panjim which guards the harbour was carried by assault and the city 
surrendered on February 17, 1510. 

It redounds to the credit of Yisuf ‘Adil Shah that he decided to recover 
Goa. Undaunted by the proved superiority of the Portuguese, in May of 
the same year he forced his way into the island of Goa. Fortune favoured 
him. His courage and determination won for him the admiration of the 
inhabitants of the port. Loyal to Yasuf ‘Adil Shih, they rose in an insurrec- 
tion against their new masters. Albuquerque was advised by his officers to 
withdraw to the ships. Once in their ships the Portuguese के safe. They 
set sail for Cannanore and Goa was recovered by Bijapar2® But this advan- 
tage was short-lived. In October 1510 Yusuf ‘Adil Shah died and this paved 
the way for Albuquerque's final conquest of Goa | 

Tt will be remembered that Albuquerque's policy in the East dependss 
for its success upon the holding of certain strategic posts—Ormuz to command 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf; Malacca to control the spice trade at its 
source and Goa which gave him the command of the Malabar waters. At 
the time of Yusuf ‘Adil Shih’s death Albuquerque ws in Cannanore reorga- 
nizing his fleet for another attack on Goa. When he heard of the death of 











17, Faria 1., 162. | 
18. Ferishta Il, 21; B. 5. 22; Osorio 11, 4: Perstage, 41. 
19. Ferishta IL, 21; B. 5. 22; Faria 1 165-67 ; Tuhfat, 101. 
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Yisuf and also ascertained that almost all the garrison at Goa had gone to 
Bijapir to attend the coronation ceremoney of [श्चा]; he decided to strike, 
and set sail for Goa early in November. On the 25th of that month he 
stormed the harbour, gained an easy entrance into the city and became master 
of the place.*° Thus was Goa conquered by the Portuguese and it remains 
in their possession to this day. 

Peace with the Portuguese was essential even if it meant the loss of Goa. 
Albuquerque had definitely gained the upper hand and had also discovered 
the utter weakness of एति in naval warfare. He threatened to attack 
Dabhol and Sangmeshwar, two of the ‘Adilshahi ports, if attempts were made 
to recapture Goa. There was also the danger of the Portuguese interfering 
with the supply of horses if hostilities continued. In fact Albuquerque was 
in communication with Vijayanagar on this topic. Kamal Khan, the regent 
at Bijapir had, therefore, no choice but to recognise the Portuguese occupa- 
tion of Goa. On his part Albuquerque agreed to maintain peace and to allow 
horses to pass into the ‘Adilshahi kingdom as before.2" 


Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I and the Portuguese :— 

For twenty-five years relations between Bijapir and Goa remained 
friendly. In 1545 prince “Abdullah, the brother of Ibrihim ‘Adil Shah I, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to usurp the ‘Adilsh&hi throne, and had to, fly 
to Goa to escape the wrath of his brother. This ultimately brought Bijipdr 
and Goa into conflict. Ibrahim offered to cede to the Portuguese the dis- . 
tricts of Salsette and Bardez, adjoining Goa, in return for the person of the 
rebel prince. Martim Affonso, the Portuguese governor, refused the request 
as it violated the standards of hospitality. He, however, suggested that in 
return for the two districts he would send the prince to Malacea. But Affonso 
was deterred by his advisers from fulfilling even this condition as they consi 
dered “Abdullah a useful instrument to hold Ibrahim in check and to extort 
from him further benefits. The result was that the prince was carried from 
Goa to Cannanore and back to Goa.2? At the same time the Portuguese took 
possession of Salsette and Bardez 

Too late Ibrahim discovered that he had been outwitted by the Portu- 
guese. In the meanwhile Martim Affonso had left for Portugal and his 
place was taken by Dom Jodo de Castro. Ibrahim had to start negotiations 
over again. But the Portuguese attitude was firm and he failed to have his 
way. The utmost Dom Jodo de Castro was prepared to do was to undertake 
to keep the prince in Goa and to prevent him from communicating with the 
sultan of Ahmadnagar or other powers hostile to Bijaptir. In return Ibrahim 
had to relinquish his claims to Salsette and Bardez. Ibrahim accepted these 
terms only to violate them when he found the Portuguese engaged on the 

20. Ferishta II., 24 : Letters ILL. viii 


21. Commentaries [V., 125-28: Letters II. xxvii. IV. civ; Whiteway, 134-35 ; 
Ferishta ता. 24: B. ५. 27. 
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ee coast. He led his army into the districts in dispute and occupied 
71.28 

When the news of the ‘Adilshahi incursion reached Dom Jodo de Castro, 
he had concluded his campaign on the Gujarat coast and was returning to 
Goa. He retaliated by surprising the Bijapiri port of Dabhol, looted it and 
hastened towards Goa. He succeeded in driving the Bijapiiris out of Salsette 
and Bardez in spite of their repeated attempts to hold the districts. In addi- 
tion the Portuguese governor decided “ to strike where the blow might be most 
felt” and dispatched a fleet to sack ‘Adilshahi ports, with the result that 
every port between Srivardhan and Goa was plundered and burnt. 

These incidents once again bring clearly to our notice the utter weakness 
of Bijapir—as also of the other Muhammadan powers of India—at Sea. Only 
forty years before this the combined fleets of Egypt. Gujarat and the Deccan 
had been unable to drive the Portuguese from Indian waters. On the other 
hand the newcomers had succeeded in obtaining a firm footing on the Indian 
coast by the conquest of Goa. Apart from the transient and solitary suc- 
cess of Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah in recovering Goa for a time, all other efforts made 
by the kings of अलिणी to oust these European intruders from their island 
possession had been unsuccessful. The Portuguese, too, knew their advantage 
well and made strategic use of it to retain the possession of Goa and the 
lands surrounding it. Whenever the ‘Adilshahi army threatened Goa, the 
Portuguese in their turn would retaliate by attacking the Bijapiiri possessions 
on the coast. In the present struggle when the troops of Bijapir overran 
Salsette and Bardez, not only were they driven back, but the Portuguese 
further retorted by devastating Dabhol and other ports. Thus सिति could 
not dictate terms to the Portuguese at Goa, who were fully aware of their 
superiority at sea and ever ready, if need be, to blockade the ‘Adilshahi ports. 
It was this fear that always prompted the kings of Bijapur to placate the 
Portuguese. And in this campaign also we find that it was Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah who made the initial move for peace 

Apart from a desire to safeguard his coastline and maritime trade Ibra- 
him ‘Adil Shah had another reason for starting negotiations with the Portu- 
guese. During 1546 and 1547 Dom Joao de Castro had concluded with 
Vijayanagar and Ahmadnagar separate treaties? This forced on Ibrahim 
the necessity of concluding a similar agreement with the Portuguese. But 
Dom Joao de Castro did not live to see the success of his policy.* It was 
his successor Garcia de Sa who signed the treaty (August 22, 1548) by which 
Ibrahim finally resigned his claim to Salsette and Bardez.” 

These two districts adjoining Goa were the first and the only territorial 
acquisitions of the Portuguese on the mainland of India. Otherwise their 


23. Andrada 30-31, 213 ; Faria IL. 117-18; Danvers 1. 475-77. 
ers, 479. 


Andrada, 38-40, 213-14, 222-28 ; Faria Il, 120-21; Danv 
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ambition was limited to the possess of ports and the command of the 
coast. They could use their unopposed freedom on sea to approach the shores 
and enter the ports of India to establish their oceanic sovereignty of trade. 
But they made little effort to extend their conquests into the interior of 
the country. The Indian states with whom the Portuguese came into con- 
tact were far too strong on land for them to entertain any hopes of large 
conquest of terntory. Moreover, the Portuguese nation was too small to 
wage successful land warfare in India with a view to establishing a mili- 
tary empire. For impotent though the Indian states might have been on 
water, they were much too formidable on land to go to pieces under the 
attack of a handful of Portuguese. 





Bijaépiir and Ahmadnagar : Alliance against the Portuguese :— 

But the Portuguese occupation of Goa was a source of perpetual humi- 
liation to the Adilshdhi kings. Repeated treaties and tions of mutual 
friendship did nothing to lessen its rancour. The battle of Talikota had 
brought home a new lesson to the Deccan sult&nates, the advantage of 
concerted action. And this encouraged Bijapir and Ahmadnagar to make 
one final effort to dislodge the Portuguese from the Deccan coast. So long 
as the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar threatened Bijapir in the south, peace 
with the Portuguese was essential as they held control over the horse trade ; 
for hostilities between छिताः and Goa meant a complete diversion of this 
trade in favour of the Hindus. But after the fall of Vijayanagar the strate- 
gic importance of Goa as the centre of this trade naturally declined. Undoubt- 
edly “Ali “Adil Sh&h had this fact in mind. In 1570 he entered into negotia 
tions with Murtaza Nizim Shah of Ahmadnagar. The Zamorin of Calicut 
also was drawn into the alliance. It was decided that the confederates were 
to attack simultaneously the Portuguese possessions in their respective king- 
doms.** This plan to divide Portuguese strength was both sound and attrac- 
tive in theory, but it proved of very little effect when put into practice, The 
Portuguese successfully drove back both the sultans and the Zamorin and 
once again proved the superiority of their maritime strength. 

In January 1570 the offensive against the Portuguese began. Murtaza 
Nizdm Shah advanced on Chau! and laid siege to the place2® The ‘Adil- 
shahi attack on Goa was more difficult. Chaul was a solitary Portuguese out- 
post in the Nizimshahi kingdom, access by land, whereas Goa was 
separated from the mainland by the Goa creek and Rachol river. 

The Portuguese viceroy had already sent part of his garrison and fleet 
to the relief of Chaul. Numerically the Portuguese defence was no match 
for the Bijapiris, But they held the creek and the river and made a gallant 








28. Faria Il, 281 ; Danvers 1., 551 Tuhfat, 162. Cf. Geddes, 26-27 ; Ferishta 
Goes not mention that Ahmadnagar and Bijapir entered into a league. The campaigns 


against the Portuguese are chronicled 
Ferishta II. 79, 262. she separately in the history of each “kingdom. 
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stand against the ‘Adilshahi attack led by ‘Ali in person.*? For the better 
part of a year he invested the island in vain. 

In the meanwhile a squadron of the Portuguese fleet had returned from 
the Malabar coast after defeating the Zamorin.™ ‘This the viceroy sent 
against Dabhol. The Portuguese fleet sacked Dabhol and once again im- 
pressed on the ‘Adilshahi king the fact that the friendship of the Portuguese 
was essential for the safety of Bijapur ports. 

The siege of Chaul fizzled out after seven months"? The Zamorin had 
already been defeated. Fresh Portuguese ships arrived from the Persian Gulf 
and Portugal.2? ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih was forced to acknowledge his inability to 
reduce Goa and the hostilities were suspended. “Ali ‘Adil Shah even sent 
his ambassadors inta Goa to renew the treaty of friendship between Bijapur 
and the Portuguese.™ 

This was the most serious confederacy of the Deccan powers that had 
ever taken up arms against the Portuguese. But from the outset it was 
bound to failure. The Portuguese were undoubtedly superior at sea to all 
the confederates put together. And the sack of Dabhol, on more than one 
occasion, showed that any hostilities with the Portuguese were bound to 
lead to counter attacks on Deccan ports, and on the maritime trade of the 

The union of Portugal with Spain and the subsequent decline of Portu- 
guese supremacy in the Eastern seas has little bearing on ‘Adilshahi history. 
The trade of the Arabian Sea, once lost to Muhammadan shipping was never 
recovered by it. The decline of the Portuguese saw the rise of two other 
European powers, the Dutch and the English, who competed for the supre- 
macy of the lucrative Eastern commerce Portugal held fast to her 
possessions in India, but slowly faded out of the picture of Deccan politics. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
MENTION BY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS 
By 
S MUHAMMAD HUSAYN NAINAR, Madras. 

Arab writers furnish a certain amount of information on the caste, reli- 
gion and custom of the people of Hind The details on these subjects are ga- 
thered principally from the works of authors who cover the period from about 
, the 9th to the 10th century A.D. and occasionally from writers of later period. 

The accounts of these writers, as it happens, refer chiefly to the coastal 
cities of the Indian a, Ceylon, and other islands of the East Indies. 
As the trade of Southern India with Arabia, Persia, Rome and Egypt on 
the west and East Indies and China on the East, was very extensive at this 
period, it may be deduced that the people with whom the Arabs came into 
contact were preponderately of south Indian origin and culture, and that the 
information refers chiefly to the people of Southern India. 

Only four writers Ibn Khurdadhbeh, Idrisi, Abul Faraj and Qazwini speak 
about the religious sects. But Abul Faraj alone has given us more original 
information on various religious sects than any other writer before or after him. 

Ibn Khurdadhbeh (844 3.9.) writes that there are forty-two sects among 
the people of Hind. Of these some believe in God and His apostles, some 
deny the apostles, while others deny everything. | 

Iprisi (1154 A.p.) bases his information in Ibn Khurdadhbeh and gives 
additional facts. Some, he says, acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graven stones? others worship heaps of stones* on which they pour butter 
and oil. Some pay adoration to fire? and cast themselves into the flames. 
Others adore the sun and prostrate themselves to it believing it to be the 
creator, and dictator of the world. Some worship trees, others pay adoration 
to serpents which they keep in stables and feed as well as they can, consider- 
ing them as means of divine favour- Lastly, there are some who give them- 
selves no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything. 

Anu. Faray (988 A.D.) writes that the people of Hind have no unani- 
mity of opinion concerning their idols, One sect says that the idol is the re- 





1. a@l-Ahjar-al-Manhuta. 

9 gl-Ahjar-al-Mukaddasa. 

11207 (Vol. I, p. 76) translates it as ‘holy stones.’ It is not correct. . Kuds, 
Mukhaddas what is collected together of wheat, etc. heaped up. 

This may refer to the erection of unhewn stones f or worship on the wayside by 
travellers and in places that are far off from regular temples by people generally of 
the working class. A deification of some soul which they have in mind, is supposed 
to take place in the stone, and it is made an object of worship. 

3 An exogamous sect of the Kurubas and Gollas, and sub-division of the 
Pollis or Vanniyans. The equivalent Aggi occurs a5 an exogamous sect of Bova. 
The Pallis claim to belong to the Agnikula Kshatriyas, ie. to the fire race of the 
Kehatrivas. See Castes and Tribes of Southern India, THURSTON. 
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presentation of the creator, Another sect says that it is the representation of 
His messenger to him. Again they differ on this last point. Some hold that 
the prophet is one of the angels ; another group says that he is a man. Yet 
another group says that he is a demon ; while another group considers that it 
is the representation of Biidasaf*—one who to them from God, Each 
sect has its own special rites for worshipping and exalting the idol. Some 
whose words may be relied upon have reported that each sect has a representa- 
tion which they worship and adore. The word budd is the generic noun and 
the idols asndém are species. The supreme idol is represented as a man 
sitting on a throne, without any hair on the face, with a receding chin. He, 
has no garments and he has a smiling appearance. He holds his hand in a 
position which indicates number thirty-two. It is heard from reliable men 
that in each house is found its image? made of materials which vary accord- 
ing to the resources of the individual, either in gold set with precious gems, 
or in silver, or brass or stone or wood. They worship it as it faces them, 
east to west or west to east. Generally the idol is kept with its back to the 
east, and the worshippers face eastwards. It is related that this image has 
four faces and it is made with such geometrical precision and skill that in 
whichever direction they face it, they can see its full face. The front is 
clearly seen and nothing is invisible. It is said that the idol of Multan is 
of this kind 

They have an idol called Mahakal? It has four hands, its colour is 
‘1. Biiddsaf—tIs this a reference to Vasudeva cult? 

2. These refer to the family idols kept in a room apart, and worshipped morn- 
ing and evening. They are often objects of exquisite skill and beautiful to behold. 
A story is told of a Muslim princess of the royal family at Delhi who died broken 
hearted because she was not allowed to retain the idol which was presented to her 
to play with after it had been carried off by Malik Kafur from the temple at Sri- 
rangam and which the Hindus successfully reclaimed. 

See South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, by Dr. 5 K. AYYANGAR. 

4. The term Mahakal may refer to Siva as Mahakala or his consort Mahakali— 
the exalted goddess Kali 

The impersonation of female energy in the form of Mother Earth appears among 
the non-Aryan tribes in the cult of the village goddesses (gramadévatd) some of 
whom are purely local or tribal, while others, like Kali or Mariyamma, though 
they still retain some local characteristics, have become national deities, Even in 
the Veda, Prithivi appears as a kindly guard eity but with her, by a process of 
syncretism, has been associated the non-Aryan Mother-cult 

In its benevolent manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is shown in that 
of the Rajput Gauri, “the brilliant one". In other cognate manifestations, she is 
known as Sakambhari, “ herb-nourisher,” or A@ipiirand, “she who fulfils desire.” 
ध ~ her malignant aspects are specially common in South India. Such is that 
of Ellamma, “ mother of all,” whose ritual includes animal sacrifice, and the brutal 
rite of hook swinging, intended as a mimetic charm to promote vegetation, the plant 
springing as the victim rises in the air; Mariyamméa, “plague mother” at whose 
shrine an officiant known as Potraz “ ox king,” tears open the throat of a living ram 
and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to the goddess as in the murderous orgy 
which was a feature of the Dionysiac ritual or Pidari, the Tamil form of Skr. Visiri 

polson-remover ^ ठ. passionate, irascible goddess with 7 red-hot face and body, and 
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eky-blue, and its head is covered with hair which is not crisp. Its face has 
a grinning expression. The stomach is uncovered but the back is covered with 
the skin of an elephant from which drips blood, and the two feet of the 
elephant are tied hefore it. In one of its hands there is a big snake opening 
its mouth, and in the second is a stick ; and in the third is the head of a 
man, while the fourth is raised. It wears two serpents as ear-rings; two 
huge serpents twisted round its body, a crown made of skulls on its head 
and a collar similarly fashioned. They believe that Mahakal is a powerful 
Spirit, deserving worship on account of its great power, and its possession of 
all the qualities, good, benevolent, bad and adverse, which enable it to give 
or refuse, or to be kind or wicked. 

Dinikitiya’ These are worshippers of the sun. They have an idol placed 
upon a cart supported by four horses. There is in the hand of the idol a 
precious gem? of the colour of fire. They believe that the sun is the king of 
the angels deserving worship and adoration. They prostrate themselves be- 
fore this idol, walk round it with incense, playing the lute and other musical 
instruments. There are estates endowed for this idol, and a steady income. 
It has priests and other employees to look after its temple and estate. There 
are three services for this idol in a day with different rituals. The sick and 
lepers and those who suffer from skin disease, palsy and other grave illnesses, 
stay there spending their nights. They prostrate themselves, make humble 
supplications to it and pray for the cure of their illness. They do not eat 
or drink, but remain fasting. They continue to do so until they see a vision 
in sleep which says “ You are cured ; you have attained your desire.” It ts 








on her head a burning flame ; when drought or murrain prevails, she is propitiated 
with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a bull ; lambs are slain in the route of her pro- 
cession and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the air to propitiate the powers 
of evil, Enc. of Ethics and Religion, Vol. 6, 9: 706. 

1. al-Dinikitiya—Abul Faraj. 

Compare al-Dinikitiya Nuwayri Part I, 9. 49. 

Dinikitiya—Dinakyt—sun, Dina (day) (he does). Dinkrt+yya the Arabic 
termination to form the nomina relativa or relative adjective. Thus the word should 
have been Dinalitiyys, those who are devote (associated) to the worship of the 


Gustav FLucEL on the authority of REINAUD derives it from Aditi-Bakti, adora- 
terus d'Aditi (der Sonne). This view is incorrect. Aditya is the Sanskrit word for 
the sun but Dinakera—is more often used in Tamil for the sun. Abul Faraj might 
have got his information from the Tamils. 

The Sewrapatas are those who worship Saryapatt, the sun-god only. There are 
few of them to be met with nowadays, though al one time they were numerous. 
They differ but little from the rest of the Hindus in their general observances, 
although there are certain peculiar practices which they observ’. The cult of this 
deity which prevails among the non-Aryan races 18 probably not based on imitations 

For further details, see Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

9 ‘This refers to Siryakintam—a kind of gem, crystal, lens or burning glass; 
the sunstone said to emit fire when placed ता the sun's rays. WINSLOW. Tamil 
English Dictionary. 
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said that the idol speaks to the sick in sleep and that they are cured and 
restored to good health. 

Jondrihkniya2 They are the worshippers of the moon. They say that 
the moon is one of the angels deserving honour and adoration. Their custom 
15 to set up an idol, to represent it, on a cart drawn by four ducks. In the 
hand of this idol is a gem called jandarkit.! Their cult is to prostrate them- 
selves to it and worship it and observe fasting for half the month, not break- 
ing the fast till the moon rises, when they bring food, drink, and milk to 
the idol, pray solemnly, look at the moon and ask what they desire. If it is 
the beginning of the month, and the crescent moon appears, they assemble 
on the roof, watch the crescent moon, burn incense and pray to it. Then they 
descend from the roof to eat and drink and rejoice. They do not look at 
it except with good faces. In the middle of the month, after breaking the fast, 





1. The narration as it reads, seems to be a confusion of two accounts, one of 
that of a sect devoted to sunworship and another of a well-known temple resorted 
to by the sick and ill. The latter may refer to the Suryadeul or the Sun Temple at 
Konark. “The vimana of this great temple”, says R. D. BANERJEE in his History 
of Orissa, (Vol. Il, ७. 380), “ collapsed sometime between the date of the completion 
of Ain-i-Akbari and the British conquest of Orissa. Even Fergusson saw a porti 
of it about 120 ft. in height in the second quarter of the 19th century. According 
to tradition, the great temple of Konark was built by Narasimha I, This tradition 
is corroborated by statements to the same effect in the inscriptions of his descendants, 
Narasimha the 2nd and the 4th. It is said locally that Narasimha I was cured of 
leprosy and dedicated this temple out of gratitude to the God. 

2. a@l-jondrihkiniya Abul Faraj. Compare Nuwayri Part I, p. 57. 

Jandrihkniya—Condra + (कका दा, + yya the Arabic termination to form the 
relative adjective. The original word seems to be Candrakantiyya, “those who are 
devoted to the worship of the moon possessed of a bright gem.” The word as it 
stands in the text is a corruption of the original Candrakintiyya. 

G. FLUGEL again on the same authority derives it from Candrabhakti “ adora- 
teurs de Tchandra” which is incorrect. In this connection it may be noticed that 
in the description of the sect Dinikitiya we read also of a gem of the colour of fire 
placed in the hand of the idol, though they do not call that gem by any name as 
they do here, Le. jandakrit. Considering this fact the original name of the sect 
Dimkitiya should have been Dinakri-Kantiyya, “ those who are devoted to the wor- 
ship of the sun” sed of “ gem.” 

_ Worship of the moon in one or other of her aspects either alone or in conjunction 
with other rites is common in India at the present day, and such worship has in 
all probability never been interrupted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries or 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for the work of the fields: and the 
economy of the household, with its various anniversaries and important events is 
similarly determined by the moon's position and aspects. 

Among the seasonal festivals, the moon feast always held a high rank, and even 
the Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the Uposatha festival, though reduced 
in that sober organisation to a Sabbath day observance 

= (^ details sce Encyclopedia of Ethics and Religion. 

ra-kantam is a kind of mineral gem, the moon-stone, said to emit mois- 
त the moonlight, and believed by some to be a congelation of 
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they dance and play on musical instruments before the moon and the idol. 

Anshaniyya" are those who abstain from food and drink. 

_ Bakrantiniya® are those who fetter their bodies with iron, Their prac- 
tice is to shave off the hair and beard and not to cover their body except for 
the private parts. It is not their custom to teach or speak with anyone apart 
from those of their religion. They command the followers of their creed to 
give alms to humble themselves. Those who join the sect are not fettered 
with iron till they attain a rank which entitles them to do so. ‘The fettering 
of the body is from the waist as far as the chest, lest the stomach should 
split, which might happen, they believe, on account of the excessive knowledge 
they acquire and the force of their meditation. 

Kankayatra2 The members of this sect are scattered throughout the 
country of Hind. Their belief is that if a man commits a grave sin, he must 
travel to the Ganges from far or near, wash in it and thus become clean. 

Rahmarniya* They are supporters of kings. ‘Their cult is rendering 
assistance to kings. They say “God, exalted be He, made them kings. If 
we are slain in the service of kings, we reach paradise.” 

There is another sect whose practice is to grow long hair, which surrounds 
their face and covers the head, the hair on all sides being of the same length. 
These people do not drink wine. They have a hill known hawr'an to which 
they go on a pilgrimage. They have, on this hill, a big temple in which is an 
image. On their return journey from the pilgrimage, they will not enter 
inhabited places. If they see any woman they flee from her. 

Qazwint (1203- A.D.) says that there are various sects among the 
people of Hind. Some believe in the creator but not in the prophet. They 
are the Brahmans. There are some who believe in neither There are some 
who worship idols, some the moon and some others, fire. 

1. Anafana Skr. Fasting. 

2. This may be a reference to Pakavarpattan, one devoted’ ४9 the deity, being 


or Gaiga, as she is called, is a divine being, wife of Siva. In the Aamdyana, a 
story is found which explains her descent from her heavenly home. The same work 
also explains why the waters of the Ganges are so efficacious that people come from 
all parts of India once in a lifetime, at least, to wash away their sins. There is a 
fulness in the promise to those who bathe in its flowing waters ; it is that all sin— 
past, present and future—is by that act at once removed. 

There are many works (Prayer to Bhagirathi : Ganga Bakyabali) which teach 
‘ot the benefits which Gafga can confer on mortals. Modern Hinduism, W. C. WILKINS. 

१ Rahmarniya—The first part of the word presents no difficulty. It 1s Raf, 
king. The second part is a word that has relation with Tamil Manam, honour, 
favour, price, self-respect, shame, strength, etc. This word generally takes certain 
prefixes. abi, anu, ava, va, san, etc. and differs a little in meaning according to the 
connection. When it is joined to the word Raja it will take the form Raji-apiméni 
or Rijapimani, loyal and faithful to the king. Thus the word must have been 
Rajapimani ani + yya, the Arabic termination being added to form the relative adjec- 
tive. Tt is a long word and one not easy for a foreigner to grasp, hence the mangled 


form we find in the text. 


A NOTE ON THE BIOGRAPHIES OF HAIDAR ALI AND 
TIPU SULTAN 
By 
K. N. V. SASTRI, Mysore. 


Every student of Indian History is familiar with the following biographies 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan :—/(i) 

Hyder Shah, by M.M.D.L.T., 1784 

Hyder Ali Khan and Tippu Sultan, by Ch. STEwart, 1809. 

Historical sketches, by Col. Mark WILKS, 1810 and 1816. 

Haider Naik and Tippu Sultan, by Kirmani (Tm. by MILEs). 

Tipu Saib, by Torrens, 1786. 

Tippoo Sulten, by E.L.C. Officer, 1799. 

Letters of Tipu Sultan, by Wm. KIRKPATRICK 1811. 

The country of Tipu Sultan, 1800 

Tippoo Sultan, by Meadows TAYLER. 

The Tiger of Mysore, by (७. A. HENTY. 

Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan, by L. 8, BOwRING. 

Tales of Haider Ali by ©. HAYAVADANA Rao. 

Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan, by B. L. Rice, in the Mysore Gazetteer 1877. 

Header Ah by H. A. Rosson 1781. 

(11) in Kannada :— 

Haider Ali by H. APPANNA जला, 1897. 

Tipu Sultan Levani. 

(iii) in Persian manuscripts (I. 0.) :- 

Hyder Naik ( 2 Accounts ). 

Tipu Sultan ( 4 books ). 

There are also books in German and French—e.g. SPRENGAL'S Hyder 47 
end Tipu Sulfan and MicHaup'’s Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan (now trans 
lated into English ). 

I venture to think that the following are not so well known or accessible 
to the generality of students although the specialists may own copies of them 
or borrow them in the British Museum or the India Office. I am satisfied 
that neither the Imperial Library nor the Imperial Records Office contain 
all of them :— 

¢. P. Brown's Memoirs of Hyder end Tippoo. 1849. (A Translation 

of Ramchandra Rao’s original book in Marathi ). 

A Moen’s Haider Ali Khen. 1781. 

Historical Account of Nawab Hyder Ali Khan, from 1763, in Dutch. 

1774? (A translation in English is with me). 
Anecdotes relative to the rise of Heider Ally, by E. J. C. Perxote (Br. 
Museum Add. Ms. 19287). 
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Haider Nema 1784? in Kannada. 

The Records of Sringeri Mutt. 1927 in Kannada (N.P.). 

The Vemsha Ratnakera, and The Vamshavali of Mysore KAungs. 

1887 and 1922 respectively in Kannada. 

Haider Ali and Tipu Sulten, in Urdu. (by independent authors). 

Heider Ali. (in Persian) 

Haider Ali (in Vol. 248), and Tipu Sulten (in Vol. 251), of H. Misc. 

(T.0.L.). 

Haider and Tippu, in Mackenzie Collections, Volumes 41 and 42. 

Dalrymple’s account of Tipoo Sultaun, in 1790. 

The Poona Residency Correspondence Records about Tipu Sultan have 
been lately published by the Bombay Government. In companionship with 
Mostyn’s Diary and MALet’s Embassy, and the Calendars of Persian 
Correspondence, this series will be of tremendous value for chronology of 

I may mention also three important publications within Mysore which 
are of indirect value for a new biography of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan ; 
the first is the revised edition of WmLK’s History of Mysore by Sir Murray 
HammMick (1930 and 1932); the second is the new edition of Mysore 
Gazetteer Vol. Il, part IV, (1930) by Mr. C. HayavapaNA Rao, and the 
last is Modem Mysore by Mr. M. SHARMA Rao ( 1936 ). These three works 
throw some new light upon the subject. 

At the same time I should not forget to remind the students that there 
are a number of smaller secondary and indirect writings on the subject. 
But this is not clearly the place for mentioning them, partly because they are 
not direct biographies and partly also they are helpful more for elucidating 
the ideas, principles and policies of the father and son than for constructing 

One wonders how many more there are and can be. The Madras Re- 
cord Office should contain a number of sketches in the body of the proceedings 
of foreign, military and commercial departments. 

All these new sources like the old and familiar ones can be easily classi- 
fied under one or the other principle. But the grouping of all according to 
regions may yield interesting results :— 

(a) The Dutch records, for instance, tell us of the intricate relations 

between the Europeans and Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
Rajas and princes on the one side and Haidar Ali on the other. 
The facts which they contain are not to be found in such 
detail in any other source. 

{b) The Mysore records which are in Kannada give us a description 
of Haidar probably as he himself wished to be known but 
certainly as his contemporaries at the capital ( Seringapatam ) 
and in important towns saw and heard of him. The narrative 
in Hyder Nama is detailed and comprehensive. Yet the 
mission of Schwartz is not mentioned at all in it. 
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(c) The Maratha accounts are objective, critical, and largely political 

(d) The Portuguese memoir is full of anecdotes. 

(€) All “English” biographies are political and military in their outlook. 

A few of the later among them are repetitions or echoes of the 
foregoing ; because the military officers who wrote history of 
India in this period were corresponding with one another and 
copying statements word by word. 

(f) an sources are highly subjective in their character. Urdu 

books, which have been written lately, are compiled from the 
Persian sources and tradition. 

(g) The one book on Tipu Sultan in Bengali is similarly a compila- 

tion from the older Persian books. 
I think the time has arrived to re-construct once again the lives of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan on the basis of fresh facts presented by the 
numerous new sources and studies, having regard particularly to the quarters 
from which the information has arrived. 
Incidentally it is worthy of note that Colonel Mark Wilk’s account of 
Haidar Ali is substantially correct. When the usurper Nawab’s and his son's 
history will be re-written, it will differ from Wilk’s only in the angle of 
Perhaps this requires an explanatory illustration. The new angle of 
vision referred to will take for granted that Mysore State under 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan was a power in the Dekhan. 
Because she was no longer a small state confined to the com 
fortable corner at the junction of the Eastern and the Westem 
Ghats or removed far from the highways of the Mughals and 
Marathas in this part of India 

Many words are not needed to show that, owing to the discovery 
of several records and publication of original works on the sub- 
ject, the biographies will be naturally more detailed. The 
parentage of Haidar Ali, his military exploits, his administra- 
tive measures, anecdotes about his daily life and personal 
character, and his foreign policy are known in detail more 
to us than to the past historians. Equally is Tipu’s internal 
policy revealed to us with a wealth of information 

These are formidable enough, but fortunately Indian Historiography 

has helped to re-arrange, re-interpret, and emphasise the facts 
in a novel manner. Consequently questions like the following 
which remained unanswered till now appear to be capable of 
solution : 

(i) What was the ambition of Haidar Ali in his life? 

(ii) To what office did Haidar nominate his son at the moment of his 

death? What was given to Tipu Sultan by the ministers of 
Haidar at Trichinopoly ? 
(1) What was the genius of Tipu Sultan? 
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(iv) Why did Tipu attack Travancore ? Why did the English go to 
the help of that state? 

In conclusion, further research is possible on the subject of this note in 

the following directions 

(i) Exploration of the Mackenzie Collections in Madras and London. 

(ii) Collection of records and documents and books in the possession 
of families and individuals within Mysore and outside ( espe- 
cially of Nawabs of the latter places ). 

(iii) Study of Persian Records at the Cairo Record Office 

(iv) Discovery of papers in the archives of the Nizam’s Government, 
as well as of Cochin and Travancore states. 

(४) Investigation at the archives at Goa, Paris, Batavia and Berlin 
whose E. I. Companies were conspicuous in the eighteenth 
century. 

(vi) Study of tradition, anecdotes and monuments in the parts of 
India which once belonged to Mysore. 


MUSLIM ADVENTURERS IN THE KINGDOMS OF 
TANJORE AND MADURA 
By 
Cc. 5. SRINIVASACHARIAR, Annamalainagar 


Introduction. 

In the troubled times following the irruption of the Bijapur and Gol- 
conda forces into the Carnatic, about the middle of the 17th century, several 
Muslim adventurers rose into prominence in the kingdoms of Tanjore and 
Madura which contrived to survive the first attacks of the Deccani Muslims 
and of the Maratha general Shahji Bhonsle, who followed in their wake. The 
latter half of the 17th and the first half of the 18th centuries may well be 
deemed to be an epoch of comparative confusion and anarchy in South India 
Able and ambitious soldiers of fortune seized what prizes came to their hands 

chain of accidents placed the Maratha, in the place of the expectant Mus- 
lim, on the Nayak throne of Tanjore. Gingi fell first into the hands of 
Bijapur and then into the grip of Sivaji’s house, and finally into the Mughal 
vortex. Madura survived longer under the indigenous mule of its Nayak line ; 
and Mysore ped the grip of the roving soldier of fortune till Haidar 
Ali came wpon the scene. Most of these adventurers are buried in oblivion ; 
and they and their deeds are blended into a barbaric past of which scarcely 
a vestige remains now. They however created armies, tumed princes 
and ruled provinces, wielding power “ not within the reach of moder endeav- 
our.” A humble attempt is made here to bring out three typical men of 
this group who played a prominent part in the setting stage of South Indian 
independent Hindu rule 





Rustam Khan was a typical adventurer of the latter half of the 17th 
century. He rose to power as a cavalry officer with considerable influence. 
He was at first the favourite of Chokkanatha Nayak of Madura (1659-1682), 
who had adopted him, brought him up with care and confided to him a 
position of power? The kinsmen of this person were advanced to positions 
of trust in a short space to such an extent, that the defences of the Madura 
fort itself were entirely entrusted to his Muhammadan followers ; and, in 
the sequel, Rustam confined the king himself to his palace, put a guard over 
him to prevent his leaving it and contrived to usurp all authority 

Chokkanftha had become greatly unpopular on account of the failure of 
his war against Tanjore and of the encroachments of the Mysore power on 


1. Vide ‘The History of the Camataca Governors who ruled over the Pandiya 


Mandalam," in Tay.or, ‘Oriental Historical Manuscripts,’ in the Tamil Language 
translated with annotations,; Vol. II, Madras, 1835 
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the northern frontier of the kingdom. He was deposed, after a time, on the 
plea of insanity and imprisoned ; and his brother, Muthulinga, was set up 
in his place, According to Nelson,’ the ministers headed by the crafty 
Govindapayya did this act. Muthulinga however, proved as bad a ruler as 
his brother. The curses of the people went forth against both the kartta 
1.6., the Nayak and the ministers. To add to their misfortunes, there was 8 
deluge on account of a super-abundance of the monsoon rains, followed by 
a pestilence (1677-78). Father Andre Freire in his letter to Father Paul 
Oliva, dated Vadugarapatti, 1682, says that Rustam Khan who wasin 
the Nayak’s service and commanded his cavalry, took advantage of a walk, 
which Muthulinga took outside the fortress, rebelled against him, closed the 
gates of the citadel and seized the government. “To make a show of justice, 
he took Sokkalinga out of the prison and declared him king ; but, in reality, 
he reserved to himself all authority and all the privileges of royalty. Supported 
by his cavalry, he imposed his yoke on the whole kingdom without anybody 
daring or wishing to make opposition ; the usurper, not content with seizing 
all the treasures of the palace, appropriated the wives of the two kings, two 
of whom committed suicide to avoid this dishonour. This new tyranny 
weighed heavily on the kingdom for nearly two years, and came to an end 
only through a new disaster.” " 

About the end of 1680, the Mysore forces under Dalavai Kumara Raya 
invested Trichinopoly ; and Rustam Khan was inveigled into an ambuscade 
soon after the commencement of the siege when his cavalry was annihilated 
almost to a man. The Khan himself was forced to flee for his life within 
the city walls ; and scarcely were the gates closed behind him and he began 
congratulating himself on his narrow escape, when Chokkanatha, Govinda- 
payya and a few others fell upon him and his escort of Muhammadans 
and cut them down almost to a man. The circumstances of the extirpation 
of this adventurer are not given in full im the Jesuit Letters; nor do we 
know the names of those who were instrumental in accomplishing the deed.* 
WSs ee ee 4: व 

1. The Madura Marual, p. 201. 

9 La Mission du Madure III. 301, translated by २. 5. IVER. 

3 The Oriental Historical Manuscripts above referred to and the Memo- 
randum regarding the Sethupathis of Ramnad, supplied by Ponnuswam Thevan, 
which Nelson made use of in the lation of his Manual, both leave us no 
which Me'Govindapayya, who is called the veteran intriguer and the Sethupsth 
Kilavan and Chinna Kattira Naiker of Kanpivadi, were mainly instrumental 
in bringing about this restoration of Chokkandtha back to power. 

From another chronicle (entitled ‘Record of the Affairs of the Carnataka 
Coenen), we learn that when Chokkandtha was shut up in Trichinopoly 
his palace, Govindappa Aiyar, who was the principal minister of state, sent a secret 
message to the Séthupathi of Ramnad, the chief feudatory of the kingdom and to 

another प | noble, by » Chinna Kattira Nayak of Kannivadi and 
that he was about to summon all the poligars in order to 
adjust their respective revertes. He then arranged a meeting at the revenue-office 
when the two feudatories came with their followers fully armed. There was a miélée 


in the revenue-office itself in which Rustam Khan and his followers were all 
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Father Andre Freire thus makes the following reflection upon this domes- 
tic revolution in Trichinopoly: “Ever since the fatal policy of Tirumala 
Nayak who invited the Moghul army to help the three Nayaks in revolt 
against Bisnagar, this part of India has been incessantly delivered to all the 
disorders of anarchy and to the ravages of the most disastrous wars. Far 
from profiting by their reverses and rectifying their faults, seeking their safety 
In union and in the wise administration of their kingdoms, these princes 
have weakened themselves by their mutual treasons, and drained the source 
of the wealth by a tyranny, of which nothing can give you an idea. Already 
(the sovereign of) Bi§fiagar, the Nayak of Gingi, and that of Tanjore are 
despoiled of their dominions. The Nayak of Madura is on the verge of 
succumbing to the fate.” 

The Nayak of Madura, though delivered from his do 
was still threatened and almost literally surrounded by four armies, namely 
that of Kumara Raya, the Mysore Dalavai, who actually invested Trichi 
nopoly ; (2) that Kilavan Sethupathi, which came ostensibly to the help of 
the Nayak, but in reality, to make what plunder it could out of the disturbed 
situation ; (3) the army of Ekoji of Tanjore; and (4) another army under 
Arasumalai, general of the Satara king, Sambhiji. The two Mahratta armies 
according to the evidence available were in reality anxious to repulse the army 
of Mysore and to seize all the dominions of Madura for himself. Kumara 
Raya made a wise suggestion to the Nayak offering peace to him and pro- 
musing to preserve his kingdom and even going to the extent of offering help 
for the restoration of the ancient Nayak lines on the thrones of Tanjore 
and Gingi, both of which were then in the hands of Maratha rulers. Thus 
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killed. The traditional story of the death of Rustam Khan is thus given in the 
following quotation :— 

“ Accordingly Chinna-Kattira-Naicker, and the Sethupathi, both came to the 
interview in the manner of marching to a battle. Seeing this array, Rustam Khan 
said to Govindapaiyer, “ Why do they come in this kind of way?" Govinda- 
paiyer replied, “They are come just in their customary manner.” On receiving 
this answer Rustam Khan said to Govindapaiyer, “ Well, bid them come to-morrow, 
and the thing for which they are come being all accurately settled, they may be 
sent away.” Govindapaiyer said, “ Very Good.” And looking at Chinna-Kattira 
Naicker and the Sethupathi, he winked with his eye : and then passed over on this 
side of them. On the instant a volley from two thousand muskets was discharged 
on Rustam-Khan and the rest of the Mahomedans, which killed the whole of them 
at once. Chinna-Kattira-Naicker immediately went to the house wherein Chokka- 
natha-Naicker was confined ; and, opening it, desired Chokanatha-Naicker to come 
outside. But Chokanatha-Naicker replied, lf you bring the head of Rustam-Khan, 
and place it before me, I will come but until then I will not come.” Chinna 
Kattira-Naicker said, “Amongst a thousand Mahomedans, how can one of them 
be distinguished from the other?” Chokanatha-Naiker continued, “You may 
=a एफ कक कर having an कप 5 on his ear: that is he.” He 
was sign: and his being cut off, it was brought and 
Placed before Chokanatha-Naicker. who then orth Prison, 

187, 0. H. M. Vol. IT) ee amet peer 
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Madura was the scene of confusion worsened by the treacherous conduct of 


Il. Saiyad Ahan. 

In the Tanjore kingdom, the years 1736-39 constituted a dark era of 
anarchy, domestic dissension and rebellions of pretenders. In this epoch a 
Muhammadan adventurer, by name Saiyad Khan, played a prominent and 
infamous part ; closely connected with this revolution was the rise of Chanda 
Sahib of the Navayat family of Nawab Sa'dat Ullah Khan of Arcot to 
great influence in the affairs of the country. A 

To make the history of this troubled period clear, the following account 
is given. Tukoji Raja died about the year 1735. He had five sons :(1) 
Bava Sahib: (2) Saiyaji; (3) Anni Sahib; (4) Nana Sahib; and (5) 
Pratap Singh. Of these the first two were legitimate and the last three illegi- 
timate. Nos. 3 and 4 died before their father; and Bava Sahib who suc- 
ceeded, died about a year after. 

The reign of Ekoji II (or Bava Sahib) of Tanjore, son of Tukoji (1728- 
36) lasted only for one year at the end of which, he succumbed to a cons- 
piracy set on foot against him, probably by Saiyad, who was the killedar 
of the Tanjore fort and who played the part of king-maker in the following 
vears. Bava Sahib's widow, Sujana Bai, was now raised to the throne by 

But soon a pretender शध 
as Kattu Raja (Forest King) came forward and, with the aid of the Muham- 
madan commander of the Tanjore Fort, succeeded in usurping the throne. 
He was soon deposed in favour of Saiyaji, the second son of Tukoji; and 
the latter had in his turn to give place to Pratap Singh. The pretender 
Savai Shahji was in reality the offspring of a slave woman named Rupi, 
to Sarabhoji, the second son of Ekoji, counterfeited as the son of one of 
his queens. A previous counterfeit prince had already been disposed ol. 
This second counterfeit was set up by one Koyanji Ghangte' (Koyaji Kat- 
tigal ?) who alleged that he was the Savai Shahji and was the lawful heir 
to the throne. He was afterwards called Kattu Raja, because when he was 
nroclaimed as-Raja, he came from the Udaiyarpalaiyam jungle whither he 
had been taken by Ghangte for the purpose of securing the aid of its poli- 
gar for him. This pretender later secured the aid of the English at Fort अ. 
David and of the Dutch at Negapatam. This prince was deposed by Saiyaji, 
the legitimate son of Tukoji. The Tanjore District Manual alleges that 














i. This was a relation of the ruling family. An extract from the Family 
History of the Rajaha of Tanjore (Appendix No. 1 in A Report of the Case of 
Kamachee Boye Sahiba versus the E. I. Company by J. 8. Norton Madras, 
1858) confirms that the pretender got help from the English and the Dutch and 
persuaded the army at Tanjore and ita killedar, to admit him into the fort in 
Saka 1660. He deposed Sujana Bai, but reigned only for a few days. His name 
was Soobhaniya (p. 76). 
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there were two rulers between Bava Sahib’s wife and Pratap Singh, viz., 
Savai Shahji, the son of Sarabhoji, and the other Saiyaji, the son of Tukoji. 
The latter has been consistently ignored in the pedigrees kept up by Pratap 
Singh who was after all an illegitimate son. And hence there was a likeli- 
hood of the identification of the two as one. 

Mill distinctly speaks, on the authority of an authentic manuscript of 
Tanjore, of the pretended son of Sarabhoji and of Sahujee (evidently Saiyaji) 
the youngest of the sons of Tukoji and attributes all the revolutions to the 
Muhammadan commandant, Sayid, whose execution was the first act of 
Pratap Singh’s reign. Wilson, in his note on Mill who declared that Orme 
was misinformed—as he considered both Shahji and Pratap Singh to have 
been sons of Sarabhoji—says that Saiyji. as Duff calls him, was a legitimate 
son of Tukoji. Mr. Dodwell in his note says that the attempt of the Tan- 
jore Manual was to reconcile the versions of Orme and Elias Guillot, the 
Dutch Governor of Negapatam in 1739, which was strongly in favour of 
the identification of the two persons Shahji and Saiyaji: and the Dutch 
were exceedingly well-informed on all Tanjore affairs. He says: “I take 
it that the Shahji who reigned from 1737 to 1739 claimed to be a son of 
Sarabhoji ; whether he was or not I cannot pretend to decide, nor yet whe- 
ther the person whose uncle visited Pondicherry was the actual prince who 
reigned.....1 think it probable that the man who now Was approaching 
Dupleix and who, at the close of the year 1748, was to visit Fort St. David 
with more success, was the Shahji who had reigned over Tanjore.’ The 
native tradition embodied in the Tanjore District Manual distinctly says 
that the first pretended son of Sarabhoji was got rid of by the order of the 
latter himself when he came to know of the deception. The second counter- 
feit was set up many years afterwards by one Koyanji Ghangte ( Koyaji 
Kattigai of the Diarist) who was the brother of the pretender’s alleged 
mother. This is corroborated by other information also. Moreover, the 
Abbé Guyon the historian of French India, says that Pratap Singh stifled 
his rival Saiyaji in a bath of milk: and if that should have been true, the 
pretender Savai Shahji should have been a different person and not the same 
38 had been killed by Pratap Singh in 1740. 

The name given to the pretender in the Fort St. David records is 
Sahajee Maha Raja. The Marathi inscription in the Big Temple at Tan- 
jore calls him Savai Shahji and Kattu Raja. According to the Marathi 
inscription, he obtained help even in 1738 when he deposed Sujana Bai 
from the English at Fort St. David and the Dutch at Negapatam under 
specious promises. Another writer, Mr. K. R. Subrahmanian,’ is inclined 
to support the view that there was no Saiyaji at all and that the same person, 
Shahji, superseded Sujana Bai for a while at first and afterwards perma- 
=-= oy Se Pee 

1. Book ५८ IV, Chap. ii, p. 88 of Vol. iii. (History of India) ed. 1848. 

2. Pp. 350-351 of Vol. iv of the Diary of Ananda Range Pillai (Madras, 1916), 

3. The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, (1928) : pp. 44-46, 
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nently. The Dutch Memoir of 1739, Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary for 1748 
and the English account of the claims of Shahji in 1749—all say that he 
was the legal heir and not Pratap Singh. But the first of these sources only 
proves that the Dutch, having supported Shahji, pretend that he was the 
legal heir. The French Dubash only wrote that he was informed of the 
claims of Shahji as the son of Sarabhoji; and the English records of 1749 
could not prove the legitimacy of their candidate. None of these sources 
mentions Saiyaji; and a French record of 1749 accuses the sh of hav- 
ing attempted to pull down the reigning prince Pratap Singh and place a 
phantom in his stead. So the writer concludes that there was only one per- 
son, Shahji, the KAttu Raja; and there is no reason to suppose that Tukoji 
had a legitimate son, Saiyaji, who ruled for a year before Pratap's accession 
This epoch was marked by the dominance of Saiyad Khan, the killedar of 
Tanjore fort and by the emergence of the Navayat captain, Chanda Sahib. 

The accession of Sujana Bai, the queen of Ekoji, 18 a well established 
fact. She ruled for about two years from Saka 1658 to Saka 1660, Pingala 
to Kdlayukthi, when the pretender Kattu Raja was admitted into the fort 
as the ruler, During her reign, Saiyid Khan was the most powerful person 
in the kingdom and did as he pleased with the disposal of the entire forces. 
When the Raja, the pretended son of Sarfoji, was placed upon the 
throne Saiyad Khan imprisoned Sujana Bai and impaled her favourite 
minister Siddoji and his two brothers before the gate of the fort. The 
historian Mill, ascribes all the revolutions between the death of Bava Sahib 
and the accession of Pratap Singh as well as the latter event to the machi- 
nations of the Muhammadan captain. Tht deposition of Saiyaji who was 
placed on the throne after Sujana Bai, the pretender, Kattu Raja, having 
been expelled in a few days is ascribed by Mill to Saiyad Khan But Orme 
says that this act and Pratap Singh's enthronement were due to the general 
concurrence of the people of the kingdom. Pratap Singh’s first act was to 
put to death the Musalman commander, who was universally detested for 
his rapacity and cruelty. 

Ill. Chanda Sahib and the Fall of the Nayak line of Madura. 

Nawab Sa‘adatullah Khan was of the tribe of Navayat, who had origi 
nally settled from Arabia in the Deccan and rose to distinction in the time 
of the Bahmani branch Sultanates Sa‘adatullah Khan was first Diwan to 
Nawab Daud Khan and he was for twenty years naib to the Nazim of 
Arcot and for five years the Nazim himself. He invited his kinsmen from 
the Konkan and bestowed on them numerous jagirs and forts. Sa’adatullah 
thus made his younger brother Ghulim Ali, the Jaghirdar of Vellore. Ghu- 
व कार Kattu Raja, when he was driven out, approached the French for help, 

ising the session of Karikal. He is called variously Shahuji, Shahji, Savai 
Shahji and Kattu Raja. He is said to have returned in 1738 and ruled for about 
a year, About that time he prevented the French from landing at Karikal and 
it was this act of his that brought Chanda Sahib into the scene. He gave away 
Karikal to the French in order to avoid deposition by Chanda Sahib. 
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fam Ali had two sons, Bagir Ali, who resigned the Nizimat of Arcot to 

which he was raised after the death of his uncle Sa'adatullah, but soon after- 
wards gave up his throne to his younger brother Dost Ali. Dost Ali had 
one son, Safdar Ali Khan, who subsequently succeeded to the Nawabship 
and five sons-in-law, all of them being his own Navayat kinsmen. The 
third of his sons-in-law was Husayn Dost Khan, who was the diwan of the 
Nizamat and a man of great energy and contrived not merely to get posses- 
sion of Trichinopoly and to end the rule of Nayaks but also to interfere 
forcefully in the affairs of Tanjore with a view to its subsequent subversion. 

Madura was at that time ruled by Queen Minakshi, the surviving widow 
of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1706-1732). She was a high-spirited and ambi 
tious, but short-sighted, ruler. She was opposed secretly by Bangaru Tiru- 
mala, whose son Vijayakumfra was adopted as her son by the queen. Ac- 
cording to the Telugu chronicle, “ History of the Camatic Lords,” Vijaya- 
kumara, the boy-prince was installed as the Kartta, and Minakshi was to be 
his guardian and regent. According to another version, Gangaru Tirumala, 
refused to give his son to the queen for adoption, assumed the state of ताल 
himself and set up his state from a new palace. Still another chronicle says 
that the majority of the people were on the side of Bangaru Tirumala then 
in the actual administration of the LIne oo Thus the 1१५५४ आ was clis- 
tracted by violent party quarrels ; the palace and the treasure at Trichinopoly, 
the then capital, were in the hands of Min&kshi: while the court and the 
administration were in the hands of Bangiru. The queen was egged on in 
her tion to Bangaru by her brothers, Venkata Nayak and Perumal 
Nayak, while the crafty Venkataraighvacharya the Dalavai, supported 
In 1734, Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic sent his son Safdar Ali 
along with his son-in-law Chanda Sahib on a military campaign to the south. 
Dost Ali had been planning even earlier to interfere in the affairs of the 
Nayak kingdom ; but some delay occurred owing to the troubles caused by 
the measures antecedent to Dost Ali’s permanent occupation of the Nizamat. 
The “ History of the Karnétaka Governors” attributes the expedition of 1734 
to the positive vance of Rani Minakshi who is said to have actually 
written to Sahib for assistance, whereupon Bangaru Tirumala wrote 
to Safdar Ali, who was jealous of his brother-in-law. 

The Telugu Chronicle however is comparatively obscure on this point. 
it says that Safdar Ali having advanced to Trichinopoly and settled the 
dispute left the place after instructing Chandd Sahib to bring thirty lakhs 
of rupees. The latter persuaded or frightened Min&kshi into giving him a 
crore of rupees whereupon he swore on the holy Quran that he would not use 
any sort of treachery towards her and would not endeavour to depose her. 
According to the testimony of Orme the army of Safdar Ali and Chandi 
Sahib moved by way of Madras and Pondicherry ; and it was during their 
passage to Madura that ChandA Sahib laid the first foundations of his con- 
nection with the French Government of Pondicherry 
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The course of events and the intrigues that led to Chanda Sahib’s cap- 
ture of Trichinopoly and the death of Rani Minakshi are obscure. The 
Telugu Chronicle would say that Chand& Sahib as soon as he received the 
money, entered the fort while the Rani having sent her adopted son and 
Bangaru Tirumala for safety to Madura, camly awaited the course of events 
in Trichinopoly. Chanda Sahib now persuaded the queen to believe that 
he would make her the undisputed ruler of the kingdom and left for Arcot. 
Meanwhile, Rani Minakehi divided the kingdom into two parts, retaining 
for herself both the banks of the Cauveri as far as Karar and Dharapuram ; 
while Madura, Tinnevelly, Dindigul and the other southern districts and the 
palayams attached to them like Ramnad, Sivaganga ete. were to be under 
the control of Bangaru Tirumala.| Chanda Sahib came again to Trichino- 
poly in 1736 and placed his own soldiers over the palace and began to manage 
the affairs of the Trichinopoly country. He then proceeded against Bangaru 
Tirumala, took possession of the Dindigul province and fought a bloody battle 
at Ammaiyapalaiyam with Bangaru’s forces. Bangaru taking the young 
prince with him retired to Sivaganga while the invader secured Madura 
and the adjoining country. “ Minakshi-Ammal, at Trichinopoly, having re- 
ceived intelligence of all these things, observed, "Chanda Sahib, after having 
sworn that he would not act treacherously, and receiving from me a crore of 
rupees, nevertheless has, traitor-like, conquered the kingdom for himself. 
The next thing which he will do is to kill me. Better to die by my own 
hand than by his.’ In consequence of this conclusion she swallowed poison, 
and obtained divine bliss. 

The version of the Tamil Chronicle is much more clear and possibly 
more reliable as to the course of the intervention of the Muhammadans. 
It says that when Safdar Ali came down to Trichinopoly in 1/34 he was 
merely anxious to settle the dispute between Bangaru and the queen and he 
was bribed to give the award in favour of Bangaru and returned after entrust- 
ing the execution of the award to Chanda Sahib. Chanda Sahib’s plan was 
first to overthrow Bangaru Tirumala in the name of Minakshi so that there 
should be no rival to the queen whom he could easily set aside subsequently ; 
next to depose Minakshi and to proclaim himself as the ruler of Trichino- 
poly in the name of the Nawab and finally perhaps to make himself com- 
destruction of Bangaru Tirumala; then the Nawab's authority should be 
utilised for the destruction of Minakshi; and finally, his own Independence 
should be built up on the basis of his own prowess. Therefore he returned 
to Arcot in 1735 in order to get reinforcements and to explain his plans to 
the Nawab. He seems to have acquiesced for the time being, in the plans 





1. In this way, the Chronicle says, both persons ruled the kingdom for five 
years from Virodhikrit ie. from 1731. This however makes the arrangement opera- 
tive from the beginning of Rani Minakshi's rule and would not admit of her having 
quarrelled with Bangaru, which is attested by other sources. 
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of the partition of the Nayak kingdom effected by the Rani Mindkshi as a 
measure of safety. The partition should show that Minakshi was clever 
enough to perceive that the boy-prince should properly be entrusted to the 
care of Bangaru Tirumala who would be the final defender of the kingdom. 
Chandi Sahib thought it diplomatic to acquiesce in this arrangement of the 

It is maintained by Wilson that Chanda Sahib acted during all this 
time with the connivance of Mindkshi and not against her and that |. 
going away to Madura was the result of his desire to escape from the clutches 
of Chanda Sahib and the Rani who was acting in collusion with him. After 
the battle of Ammaiyap&ilaiyam where the Musalmans inflicted a decisive 
defeat on his troops, Bangaru fled from Madura and lived in the interior 
of the Ramnad country under the protection of the Setupati and the Siva- 
ganga chief. Chanda Sahib no longer felt it necessary to show any regard 
for Minakshi. He placed the Trichinopoly Fort under his own guard, re- 
moved the queen's followers from it, secured the treasury and seized the 
administration, Then came the tragic end of Minikshi 

The Tuzuk-t-Wallajaki, an 18th century historical Persian work, written 
under the patronage of the Nawabs of the Anwar'u-din family, thus speaks 
of the treachery of Chandi Sahib. “ Husayn Dost Khan, the third son-in- 
law (of the Nawab) went there in the guise of peace. Swearing on the 
word of Allah, the King, the Great Knower, he span the thread of relation 
ship of a brother to her, made it into a noose of punishment and deceived 
her. He cut the throat of the times, broke his plighted word, and tinged 
his scimitar with blood. Finally in the sarai, known as Dilwai mandap, ad- 
joining the fort of Trichinopoly, he broke (his covenant with her) yielding 
to his prolific vicious nature, took possession of the fort, and set the mischief 
afoot. The Rani became aware of the deceit, being too weak to take revenge, 
the power went from her hands. Thus wounded in heart and helpless, she 
burnt herself according to the custom of the Hindus. But a spark that would 
in time burst into flame and burn out life and punish this cheat was being 
kindled in secret in the cotton-like confidence of this faithless liar: because 
the Rani at the time of her jumping into the fire kept the holy book (Quran) 
in her bosom with faith. The cheat, in his ignorance of the right path, went 
against the practices of Islam, chose the objects of this transitory world, and 
took a false oath in the holy book simply to create more confidence in his 
assertions, while strengthening the friendship, establishing brotherly relatio: 
ship, and making covenant of union and amity. The holy Quran, the praise- 
worthy book, was so miraculous in its power that the fire while it burnt 
her whole body did not reach the bosom. It produced its effect thus: The 
Khan during the days of our Hadrat-i-A'la, got his capital punishment at 
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murder by a Hindu. The knowledge of these things is only in Allah 5 

Chanda Sahib's tragic end has been regarded as a deserved nemesis for 
his treacherous behaviour to Rani Minakshi by all historians—The Pond 
cherry Diarist, the contemporary Ananda Ranga Pillai, gives us the day- 
to-day information of the events that hastened his end. 

Bad news from Srirangam reached the Diarist’s ears on the 8th June 
in the shape of Chanda Sahib having written to the Governor M. Law had 
gone over to Muhammad Ali Khan and the English and ruined everything. 
D'Auteuil who had advanced to Valikandapuram was attacked by Birk 
Venkat Rao with the Maratha troops, the Mysore faujdar and some English 
who were encamped at Samayavaram and forced to retreat to Ranjangudi, 
being unable to reach Srirangam; but Mutabir Khan, the faujdar of that 
place, would not admit them and, on the other hand, helped the enemy to 
get in their rear and attack them D'Auteuil surrendered without striking 
a blow. On June 15th, Ranga Pillai heard that Chanda Sahib had tried to 
escape, as a faquir, from custody, but had been seized ; and when the news 
reached Fort St. David a salute was fired and sugar was distributed to the 
people. The next day he learnt that Chanda Sahib, Shaikh Hasan, Law and 
others were surrounded in the Srirangam temple and could get no provisions ; 
and, in despair, Chandi Sahib offered to pay 8 certain sum of money to 
Manoji Appa of Tanjore and Murari Rao, on condition that he was to be 
escorted by Murari Rao. But Muhammad Ali’s people found him out, and 
declared that they would take him to the fort of Trichinpoly ; but the people 
of Murari Rao and the Tanjore folk protested that they had given a cowle 
or safe conduct to Chandi Sahib and carried him off in haste. Later, 
he was detained at the Dalavai Mantapam and not taken to Tanjore, but 
sent on to Manoji Appa’s camp, his head was cut off: and the head and 
the body were carried on a camel to Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly. 
Dupleix found fault with Law for giving up Chandi Sahib to Manoji Appa 
without insisting on getting a Maratha noble as hostage and being merely 
satisfied with asking the Tanjore general to take an oath, which he did by 
proxy and broke so soon afterwards. 

Wilks wrote that Law was “ justified by the fairest considerations of the 
natural interests committed to his charge in recommending Chanda Sahib to 
incur any risk, rather than surrender to the English; and he unhappily 
trusted to the desperate faith of a Mabhratta.” According to Chanda 
Sahib knew that the Tanjore general, Manackjee, was at open variance with 
his prime minister and might be inclined to safeguard him, following only 
his personal interests, and he followed the overture with so much interest and 
seeming compliance, that both Law and Chanda Sahib thought that they had 
gained him over to their interest. When Law demanded a hostage, the Tan- 
jorean answered that a hostage would be no real check on intended treachery, 
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pp-70-71. 
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and that, by giving one, the secret would be divulged and the escape rendered 
impracticable, and he promised under an oath taken on his sabre and poniard, 
that he would send away Chanda Sahib with an escort of horse to Karikal. 
As soon as the victim entered his quarters, Manojee had him imprisoned in 
a tent and put in irons. The next morning (lst of June 0. S.) there was a 
conference in Major Lawrence's tent between the Major, Muhammad Ali, 
Manoji and the Mysore general, when the proposal that the English should 
have the custody of the prisoner, was violently opposed by the other three 
parties. To Manoji the Mysorean promised money, the Nawab threatened 
resentment and Murari Rao held out the fear of an attack; and he saw 
no method of saving the situation except by putting an end to the life of his 
prisoner. On the moming when Law surrende at Srirangam, he had a 
conference with Lawrence, convinced him that the English were resolved not 
to interfere any farther in the dispute. The executioner was a Pathan, one 
of the Tanjore general's retinue 


1. Orme: History of Houlustan. Vol. 1, Pp. 236-42. 4th ed. 

Witks says that his death was looked upon in this light by all Mussalman 
writers: but he had a manuscript which stated that Chandi Sahib was murdered 
“at the instigation of Muhammad Ali." He however believes that the Maratha 
disgrace of open perifidy, had it not been for his fear getting involved in further 
disputes. He thinks that, in the mock conference held before Major Lawrence, the 
native chiefs were secretly agreed and that the Major was to be deterred from 
interfering by showing that he would thereby incur the resentment of all the con- 
federates. (Vol. I, p. 177 Histery of Mysore) 2nd ed. 

MALLESON is of the opinion that “it is clear from Orme's version that Law- 
rence had it in his power to have saved Chandi Sahib, and did connive at the 
death of the unfortunate man.” (History of the French in India: p. 328 note) 

H. H. Witson only justifies the conduct of Lawrence by maintaining that the 
English were at that time not so well assured of their power as to pretend to dictate 
to the native princes, (Note on P. 87 of Mill's History of British India. Vol. III, 
1858). 

VENKASAMI Rao says that Mankoji, the famous general of Raja Pratap Singh, 
who undertook a successful expedition against the Maravas, shortly afterwards 
made himself “infamous by faithlessly and inhumanly disposing of Chanda Sahib 
at Trichinopoly.” Pratap Singh's chief minister, Sakhoji, was a great enemy of 
Mankoji. (The Tanjore Manual: pp. 733 and 789). 

The Madras Council Consultation of Monday, the 15th June, 1752, merely 
records a letter from Major Lawrence “ advising that the allies not agreeing who 
should have Chandi, to prevent disputes, his head was cut off and carried into 
Trichinopoly ; that Shaik Hussan is a prisoner in Syringham to whom he had 
Promised protection.” 

Prof. DODWELL points out (in note 3, p. 66 of his Dupleix and Clive) that, 
according to Saunders’ letter to Dupleix of Aug. 22, 1752, Lawrence seems to deny 
that any conference was held; he adds that he does not attach much value to this 
a3 he expressly says the opposite in his narrative. 





THE MINAS IN TRADITION AND HISTORY 
Ay 
R. N. SALETORE, Bombay. 


The Minas have been celebrated in the tradition and history of our country 
from the earliest times down to the collapse of the Maratha power in A.D. 
1818. The meaning of the word Mina, by which they were known even in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, deserves first to be ascertained. The 
Mina means fish in Tamil (min) as well as in Kanarese (श) while 
in Sanskrit it is understood to mean the same although it is generally repre- 
sented by the word Matsya. It is therefore evident that the word Matsya is 
the Sanskritized form of the Dravidian expression Min or Minu, meaning fish 
and probably represents the totem of a people who must have adopted the 
emblem of the fish as a symbol of their tribe.1 The existence of the Minas 
88 a militant tribe has been traced to the times of the Mohenjo Daro* But 
it is clear from the evidence in the Rg Vede that the term Matsyas represented 
definitely a people, whose home was in the south or south-west of Indraprastha 
and to the south of Sirasena or Mathura Owing to this reference Dr. Mac- 
DONELL said : “ There are possibly in the Rigveda some survivals of totemism, 
or the belief in the descent of the human race or of individual tribes or fami- 
lies from animals or plants."* This remark has met with severe criticism. 
Dr. A. Berriedale KEITH, for instance in this connection observes that “ mere 
animal names prove little as to totemism, which is not demonstratec for any 
Aryan stock.”* He has been supported by Dr. 8. C. Law who adds : “ Nor 
is there anything in the account of the Matsyas to show that the fish was an 
object of worship among them, nor was ever regarded with any special vene- 
ration. The fish incarnation of Visnu has nothing to do specifically with the 
Matsya people. There is, therefore, no valid reason for thinking that such 
Indo-Aryan names as Matsya (fish), Aja (goat), Vatsa (calf) have anything 
to do with totemism.”* ‘These conclusions arise from the assumptions that 
first, the Matsyas were either an Aryan or an Indo-Aryan tribe, secondly that 
the fish, either as an emblem or an incarnation of Visqu, was not honoured 
among them, and lastly that the name Matsya must have been adopted by 
them to preserve their belief of their descent from the fish. But there is no 
definite proof to establish that the Matsyas were of Aryan descent and little 
Ls 1६ may be noted that Mina is also a word in Sanskrit meaning Matsya, Of 
its etymology we are uncertain. In general the word Matsya is used for fish. है, N, 5. 

2 Cf. Heras, Minad, Indien Culture, III, pp. 708-15. 

3. Rg Veda, VU, 18, 6. 

4. MACDONELL, Vedic Mythology, ए. 153. 

5. Ket, Aifereye Aranyoka (Anecdota Oxoniensa), p. 200, 1. 7. 

6. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, p. 65. For a discussion on the 
Matsyas see pp. 65-79. 
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indeed is known of their social life, either in early or in later times, to support 
the other conclusions. 
The Antiquity of the Matsyas 

The Matsyas, who were no other than the Minas themselves, can be traced 
to remote antiquity. They are mentioned, for example, in the Rg Veda, where 
an account is given of their spoliation. It is recorded how “ Turvasa, who was 
taking precedence (at solemn rites) was desirous of performing a sacrifice 
for wealth the Matsyas were attacked (by him) "2 That they were really a 
people is borne out by Sayana* as well as other texts. The Keusilaki Upanisad 
refers to the USinaras, Vatsas, the Matsyas, Kuru-Paficilas, Kiai-Videhas.? The 
Gopatha Brahmana mentions the Matsyas along with the Salvas, the Kuru- 
Paficdlas, Anga-Magadhas, KaS-Kosalas, and Vatsa USinaras. The Sata- 
patha Brahmena depicts their wealth. It relates how one of their kings Dhva- 
san Dvaitavana, “where there is the lake Dvaitavana” performed a horse 
sacrifice. “ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in battle, bind for 
Indra Vytrahan, whence the lake Dvaitavana took its पाता). Manu points 
to them as a fighting class* while in the Maha@bhé@rata they are said to be the 
allies of the Salvas." 

The Matsyas were well-known in Buddhist literature as Macchas. Of 
the sixteen traditional Mahajanapadas extant during the times of Buddha, 
the Aviguttara Nikdya mentions Maccha as one of them.® They are again 
referred to in connection with the Stay of the Buddha at Nadika in the Jana- 
vasabha Suttanta.” They witnessed, according to the Vidhura Pandita Jataka, 
the dice-play of the Kuru king with the Yakkha Pumnaka2*® From these refer- 
ences it is clear that in Buddhist thought they were well known as a people, 
occupying a specified territory and having a certain sure of civilization, 

The Origin of the Matsyas. 

These Matsyas according to the epics had a rather strange origin. In 
the Maehdbhadrate™ a king named Matsya is said to have been born from the 
womb of a fish along with Matsyagandhi Satyavati. Guinka, the wife of Vasu 
whose seed, when carried by a hawk, fell into the waters of Yamuna (Jamna) 
in which Adrika, once an Apsaras, swallowed it and gave birth to these twins, 


1. Rg Veda, VII, 18: 6. 

2. MACDONALD and KerrH, Vedic Inder, II, p. 121. 

3. Kausitaki Upantsad, 1४, I, Trans. Max MULLER, Sac. Books of the East, I, 
p. 300. 

4 Gopatha Brahmana, 2, 9, p. 30. Bibliotheca Indica. 

5. Safapetha Brahmana, XIII, 5, 4, 9, SBE, XLIV, p. 398. 
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one of whom was the truthful monarch Matsya. The Vayu Purdya also 
refers to this king Matsya, born of Uparicara Vasu and a fish This expla- 
nation of the origin of the Matsyas was not intended to point to the ongin 
of the Matsyas as a people : “ The birth of Matsya here” says Dr. B. C. Law 
“jis here entirely a personal myth and has no connection with the people 
called Matsyas."2 Such an explanation, it may be said, of course was not at all 
meant to reveal the origin of the Matsyas but it was evidently implied to give 
a touch of sanctity to the lineage of the king called Matsya. In fact an exactly 
similar practice was adopted in the case of the birth of Satyamartanda, the 
founder of the Matsyas of Oddadi." It is consequently possible that once the 
Matsyas believed that the founder of the Matsyas, or at least one of their 
most prominent kings like Matsya himself, was born of a fish, apart from its 
religious significance, it must have been evidently used by them either as a 
totem or at least as a symbol. This presumption, of course 15 only a possibility 
for it cannot be proved, but that even a modern dynasty like the Jethavas of 
Sauraistra employed the fish as a dynastic symbol can be seen from their 
shrines at Bhumlika, in western Kathiawad. 
The Characteristics of the Matsyas. 

It is no wonder that the Matsyas, being wealthy, only desired to protect 
their wealth and consequently became celebrated as a race of fighters. In the 
Mahabharata king Suéarma of the Trigarttas tells Duryodhana that they were 
defeated more than once by the Matsyas and the Sijvas, who were their allies." 
Manu advocates that they should be placed in the front line of battle when 
he says: “(Men bom in Kuruksetra, Matsyas, PaficilA and those born in 
Siirasena, let them fight in the van of the battle, as well as (others who are) 
tall and light.”* No wonder such was the advice suggested by Manu for. we 
find its fullest. justification in their exploits which are revealed in the Mahd- 
bharata as a race of warriors. 

The Wealth of the Matsyas. 

The Matsyas probably developed the fighting instinct out of sheer meces- 
sity which arose from their desire to protect their only wealth—cattle. The 
Mahabharata, for instance, throws some light on the nature of such wealth 
which was owned by one of their kings named Virata in his kingdom known as 
Matsya. It is related how Sah Sahadeva, clad in a cowherd’s dress, speaking the 
dialect of cowherds, came to the cow-pen of Virata’s city. Beholding him the 
king was struck with his personality and on discovering his identity, observed : 
“T have a hundred thousand kine divided into distinct herds. All those to- 
gether with their keepers I place in thy charge. Henceforth my beasts will 
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be thy keep.”! From this assurance of king Virita it may be concluded that 
the Matsyas were essentially a pastoral people, whose greatest asset lay in 
cattle, which they organised into herds, over which they appointed keepers, 
who, as will be seen presently, always kept the king informed of any mishap 
to these animals 





The Trigartta-Matsya Battie. 

Owing to their possession of such enviable wealth in the shape of cattle, 
the Matsyas were always an object of attack. In the age of Rg Vede they 
are ranged with the other foes of the great Sudas.* In the Mahabharata period 
their greatest foes appear to have been the Trigarttas with whom they once 
fought a deadly battle. The real cause of the Trigartta invasion appears to 
have been the constant depredations of the Matsyas in the kingdom of the 
former but owing to the existence of their great commander Kicaka, the in- 
cursions were never attempted. On the death of this Matsya Sita, the Trigartta 
king Sugarman, saw the best opportunity of wreaking his revenge by allying 
himself with the Kauravas. So he thus addressed Duryodhana : “ My king- 
dom hath, many a time, been forcibly invaded by the king of the Matsyas. 
The mighty Kicaka was that king's generalissimo. Crooked and wrathful and 
of wicked soul, that wretch, however, hath been slain by the Gandharvas. 
lose all courage. I think we ought now to invade that kingdom, if that please 
accident that hath happened is, 1 imagine, a favourable one for us, Let us, 
therefore, repair to VirSta’s kingdom abounding in corn. We will appropriate 
his gems and other wealth of diverse kinds, and let us go to share with each 
other his villages and kingdom. Or invading his city by force, let us carry off 
by thousands his excellent kine of various species. Uniting, O king, the forces 
of the Kauravas and the Trigarttas, let us lift his cattle in droves.”" On 
Karna’s supporting his proposal, king Duryodhana speedily commanded his 
brother DubSisana that SuSarma should proceed first to the city of Virata with 
his forces and coming on the cowherds, seize that wealth of his cattle. Then 
the Kauravas too in two divisions would capture the thousands of those ex- 
cellent kine.‘ 

Accordingly Sugarma seized the “cattle by thousands”, on hearing which 
Virata, his brothers Satinika and Mahadiraéva, and his eldest son, the heroic 
Safkha, putting on strong coats of armour and corslets, yoked unto their cars 
with white steeds and rushed to meet the Trigarttas. In the terrible battle which 
followed king Sufarma “ having by energy, oppressed and defeated the whole 
army of the Matsyas, impetuously rushed towards Virita himself, endowed 
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with great energy. And the two brothers, having severally slain Virdta’s two 
steeds and his charioteer, as also those soldiers that protected his rear, took him 
captive alive, when deprived of his car. And afflicting him sorely. .. .Suéarma 
placed Virdita on his own car and speedily rushed out of the field. And when 
the powerful Vinita, deprived of his car was taken captive, the Matsyas, 
harassed sorely by the Trigarttas, began to fly in fear in all directions.” Then 
at Yudhisthira’s instance Bhima rode forth and seizing Suarma by the hair 
and lifting him in wrath, dashed him to the ground. At this his army 
“stricken with panic broke and fled in all directions,” and the writhing 
Sugarma was set free in great contempt.! 

Soon after Duryodhana with his counsellors, in his turn fell on the king- 
dom of Virata, speedily drove away his cowherds and captured his cattle. 
Virata's son Uttara with Arjuna as charioteer, sped forth to meet these inva- 
ders, but on seeing them and their mighty host arranged in battle order, his 
heart sank. Complaining, that his father had gone away to fight the Trigart- 
tas, leaving no troops for his assistance, he suggested to his charioteer a re- 
treat, but Arjuna would not hear of it. In the mighty battle which followed, 
the Kurus were routed, the kine were recovered and the Matsyas returned in 
triumph to Viraitapura.2 Virata finally overcame the Trigarttas, regained his 
kingdom and along with the sons of Pandu came back to his capital where 
his daughter Krsna was wedded to the saviour of his realm, Arjuna.* 

This account of the Matsya-Trigartta battle shows that the Matsyas in 
the epic age had a monarchical constitution, some measure of civilisation and 
were evidently a pastoral people. 

The Home of the Matsyas. 

Where then did these Matsyas dwell from the earliest times? In the 
Rg Veda their home is laid to the south or south-west of Indraprastha and 
to the south of Girasena. As noticed earlier the Keugitaki Upanisad places 
them between the Vatsas and the Kuru-Paficalas but Manu, however, is more 
explicit and relates that on “the plain of the Kurus, the (country of the) 
Matsyas, Paficilis and Sirasenakas, these (form) indeed the country of the 
Brahmarsis.”® Such being the case in the Padma Purdya* and the Visnu 
dharmottara Mahapurana, this land of the Matsyas is called one of the jana- 

The Satapatha Brakmana, however, points to the exact place where the 
Matsya king Dvaitavana performed a horse-sacrifice near the lake Dvaitavana, 
where he for Indra Vrtrahan fourteen horses, after a victorious battle, 
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whence the lake became known as Dvaitavana' evidently after the king him- 
self. Mahabhérata reveals that the Dvaitavana lake existed in the Dvaita 
vana forest, near the river Sarasvati. Arjuna suggested to his brother 
Yudhisthira that there were some delightful and secluded spots for residence 
countries, beautiful, and abounding in corn, such as Paificila, Cedi, Matsya, 
Siirasena, Pataccara, DaSima, Navarastamalla, Silva, Yugandhara, Suristra, 
Avanti and the spacious Kuntirastra’.* The exact location of this territory 
becomes now more precise when Yudhisthira stated that priests, chario- 
teers, and cooks should all say, when any inquiries were made about them : 
“We do not know where the Pandavas have gone leaving us at the lake of 
Dwaitavana.”? Subsequently “girding on their swords, etc. they proceeded 
“in the direction of the river Kalindi. .to the southern bank of that river.” 
Then they “ passed through Yakrollama and Siirasena, leaving behind, on their 
right, the country of the Paificilas and on their left that of the Daéimas.” 
Then they “entered Matsya’s dominions leaving the forest, giving themselves 
out as hunters” and Yudhisthira observed “ just on emerging from this forest, 
we arrive at the city." From this information it is clear that the Matsya 
country was situated between the country of the Paficilas on the left and the 
DaSima dominion on the night and that it embraced all the expanse beyond 
the Daitavana forest. The Macchiés are generally mentioned with Sdrasenas* 
in Buddhist literature. 

Rapson has already pointed out that the Brahmarsi-de’a of Manu, 
according to whom the Matsya country formed a portion, included the 
eastern half of the moder Patiala State and the Delhi division of the Punjab, 
the Alwar State and the adjacent territory in Rajaputana, the region lying 
between the Ganges and the Jamna and the Muttra District in the United 
Provinces.? According to CUNNINGHAM “In ancient times the whole of the 
country lying between the Aravali hills of Alwar and the river Jumna was 
divided between the Matsya on the west and Siirasena on the east, with 
DaSima on the south and south-eastern border. Matsya then included the 
whole of the present Alwar territory, with portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur 
Bairat and Mach4ri were both in Matsya-dega ; while Kaman, Mathura and 
Bayana were all in Siirasena. To the east were the Paficilas, who held 
Rohilkhand and Aritarbeda, or the Gangetic Doab.”* The DaSima had its 
capital called Vidisi, identified by Cunningham with modern Bhilsi or rather 
Besnagar, the hoary capital so near Bhilsa, situated on the Vetravati, the 
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river now called Betwa, which rises close to Bhopal and flows into the Jumna, 
east of Ujjain. 

This region, once known as the home of the Matsyas, has precisely been 
the home of the Minas, who occupy even at present Mewat, in Rajputana, 
now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur States and the British district of 
Gurgaon2 ‘Their pastoral habits, their martial nature and the identity of 
their names, leave little room for doubting that the Minas or the Mewattis or 
Méavdissis known to history were no other than the Matsyas of the Sanskrit 
texts and the Macchas of Pali literature. 

The Matsyas in History—The Hindu Period. 

But strangely enough this Sanskritised name of the Minas as the 
Matsyas survived from the times of Manu to the days of the Palas in the 
ninth century, But it was strange that Kautilya, who speaks of the Malas, 
does not refer to.the Matsyas and what exactly happened to them during 
the critical period of the accession of Candragupta Maurya. If, on प्रापो 
Tsiang’s testimony, the identification of Pariyatra with Bait, or the Matsya 
country is accepted, then we may Say that the Matsya country was includ- 
ed in the empire of the Sitavahanas. The Nasik perfasti informs us that 
Gautamiputra conquered Parivata (ie. Pariyatra) among other countries.* 
The Candravalli record of the Kidamba Mayiirasarman says that he conquer- 
ed Pariyatrika in circa A.D. 258. When the Guptas came into power, especially 
in the days of that great conqueror Samudra Gupta, if his conquest of the 
forest kingdoms‘ meant the absorption of the DaSima country as well," then 
probably the Matsyas were not spared in the sweep of this amazing conquest 
Such a mastery was again the boast of the Parivrajaka Maharija Hastin, 
who likewise refers to his victory over the forest people.* The apparent 
erence which can be drawn from such an absence of any contemporary re- 
ference is that, before the rise of the Mauryas, the Matsyas had evidently 
sunk into such an utter insignt that they played no prominent part in 
the history of the period and were consequently forgotten in the annals of 

Rut this does not mean that the Matsyas ceased to exist as a political 
force in the history of northern India Although little is heard of them dur- 
ing the Gupta period, +t cannot be said that the Matsyas perished as a politi- 
cal force for Hiven Tsiang, the famous Chinese traveller, found that in the 
seventh century the Matysa kingdom was ruled by a king, whose dominion 
he describes at some length. “Going again” says he “from this south-west 
oS Se 
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(She-to-T’u Satadm) we come to the kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo 
(Parnyatra-Virata). This country is about 3,000 li (500 miles) im circuit 
and the capital about 14 or 15 li (24 miles). Grain is abundant and late 
wheat. There is a strange kind of rice grown here, which ripens after sixty 
days. There are many oxen and sheep, few flowers and fruits. The climate 
is warm and fiery, the manners of the people are resolute and fierce. They 
do esteem learning, and are given to honour the heretics. The king is of the 
Vaisya caste; he is of a brave and impetuous nature, and very warlike. 
There are eight sangharamas, mostly muined, with a very few priests, who 
study the Little Vehicle. There are the Deva temples with about a thousand 
followers of different sects. Going from this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Mo-t'u lo (Mathura).”? This description of Hiven T’siang 
tells us when he visited these parts of Northern India, that the people of this 
Matsya country were, as they were before, pastrol, warlike and monarchial. 
This land was situated between Satadril, which has been considered to be the 
name of kingdom of which Sarhind was probably the chief town? and 
Mathura, well-known as the ancient Siirasena. Its characteristics described 
by this famous traveller, have survived to the present day, for as Cunningham 
said : “ This is still the case with Jaypur to the south of Bairat which fur- 
nishes most of the sheep required for the great Muhammadan cities of Delhi, 
and Agra and their English garrisons. Bairat, therefore, may have been 
included the greater part of the present State of Jaypur.”* In fact, Cunn- 
ingham has even fixed the limits of this kingdom as follows : “On the north 
from Jhunjnu to Kot 70 miles ; on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 
120 miles ; on the south from Ajmer to the junction of the Bands and Cham 
bal, 150 miles, and on the east from the junction to Kot Kasim, 150 miles, 
or in all 490 miles."* The main entrance, he adds, to the valley is on the 
north-west along the bank of a small stream which drains the basin, and forms 
one of the principal feeders of the Bana Ganga. The valley is about 24 
miles in diameter and from 7३ to 8 miles in circuit" It is interesting to 
note that in such a tract during the seventh century Buddhism was obviously 
on the wane, its few adherents were the followers of the Hina-Yana, while its 
rival, the Hindu religion claimed about a thousand followers and some 
temples. 








The Péla-Matsya Relations 


But in the eighth century the Matsyas once more flashed into the poli- 
tical limelight. That they were certainly existing as a people of importance 
and probably of independence, can be made out from a reference to them in 
the Khalimpur 


a 





ur plate of the Pala ruler, Dharmapfladeva. It states that “he 
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installed the king of Kanyakubja, who was readily accepted by the Bhoja, 
Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, Kira kings, bow- 
ing down respectfully with their diadems trembling and for whom his own 
golden coronation jar was lifted up by the delighted elders of Paficdlas.””4 
This exploit of Dharmapala has been fortunately clarified by the Bhagalpur 
record of Narayanapéla, which adds : “This mighty one ( Dharmapala ) 
again gave the sovereignty, which he had acquired by defeating Indraraja 
and other enemies, to the begging Cakriyudha, who resembled a dwarf in 
bowing,—just as formerly Bali had given the sovereignty (of the three 
worlds ) which he had acquired by defeating Indra and his other enemies 
(the gods, to the begging Cakriyudha (Visnu) who had descended to 
earth as a dwarf."2 From this account, however, it cannot be maintained 
Dharmapala “conquered or overran eastern Punjab and Sindh ( Kum and 
Yadu ), W. Punjab and N. W. Frontier provinces ( Yavana and Gandhara ) 
Kangra ( Kira ), Malwa ( Avanti) and North-Eastern Rajputana ( Bhoja 
and Matysa )"" Nor is it in any way true that “the empire of suzerainty 
of Kanouj was acknov even in its decline over a very large extent of 
territory."* Such conclusions are not warranted by existing evidence, which 
apparently shows first, that Dharmapdladeva placed his nominee on the 
Kanyakubja throne, secondly, that he obtained the formal sanction of the 
Matsya and the neighbouring states which he intended to use as buffers be- 
tween his newly created puppet territory of Kanou) and the kingdom of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas and thirdly, that the Matsya country was surviving be- 
tween the land of the Bhojas—the Bhojakta which was the counterpart of 
modem Berar, as can be seen from the copper-plate of Pravarasena पर, and 
the Madrakas, who occupied the tract between the Ravi and the Chenab in 
the Punjab with its capital called Skala, the modern Sailkot.* 
The date of this Pala Matsya agreement. 

Now when could this installation of Cakriyudha, and to safeguard it 
the Pala agreement with the Matsyas and their kindred tribes, have taken 
place? The dates assigned to Dharmapala, Nagabnate II, and Govinda 111 
are’ circa A.D. 769-815, 815-833, and 794-814" respectively. The Bhigalpur 
plate of Narayanapéila,* which records the installation of Cakriyudha by 
01; ila, does not point to any date when that ceremony took place. But 
1६ is evident that at this period the Matsyas must have been independent, 
have been any Necessity for Dharmapala to obtain the approval of the 
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Matsyas and their kindred tribes at all. According to the Harivaméa 
Indraiyudha, the predecessor of Cakrayudha, was ruling in the Saka year 705, 
viz. A.D. 783-84" and in the light of extant evidence Dharmapala must have 
installed Cakrayudha between the years 3.0, 783-84 and 813-14. But from 
the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapéila, however, the date of this installation 
may provisionally be determined, for the lines 60-61 of this inscription say 
that this record was engraved “in the sing reign of victory, the year 
32, the 12th day of Marga."? Dr. KIELHORN, on pal#ographic grounds, has 
assigned it to the ninth century." As the epigraph itself is dated in regnal 
years, a practice not unknown to Pala monarchs, and as Dharmapéla’s ear- 
liest ascertained date is circa A.D. 769, this installation of Cakrayudha and 
its concomitant the agreement of the Palas with the Matsyas and similar lesser 
powers, must have taken place in a.p. 801. 


Nagabhata’s conquest of the Matsyas and others. 

If this provisional date of the triumph of the diplomacy of Dharmapala 
in the politics of Kanouj and the tribal areas is tentatively accepted, then the 
later fate of the Matsyas can be followed with some confidence. It is pos- 
sible that the Matsyas and others enjoyed a spell of independence, for there 
is No evidence at present to prove that until their contact with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara ruler Nagabhata II, they were conquered by any other ruler. This 
king evidently could not bear to see a puppet like Cakriyudha over Kanouj 
with a number of buffer states like the Matsyas, the Kirfitas and the rest in 
between. Therefore he started an expansionist policy and forcibly seized “ the 
hill forts of the kings of Anartta, Malava, Kiréita, Turuska, Vatsa, and 
Matsya” as recorded in the Gwalior pregasti of the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
Bhoja, which is assigned to the ninth century after Christ. Then he must 
have defeated Cakrayudha, “ whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
dependence on others”, among whom were the Matsyas and his arch-sup- 
porter and patron “ the lord of Vanga” Dharmapala.‘ 


This conquest of Nagabhata II must have taken place within the first 
decade of the ninth century, owing to certain circumstances of this period. 
The Radhanpur plates of the Rastrakiita monarch Govinda III, dated Sake 730 
(A.D. 808), for example, tell us that Dhora (Dhruva Nirupama his prede- 
cessor drove into the “ trackless forest Vatsaraija (the predecessor Niga- 
bhata II) who boasted of having with ease appron: the fortune of 
Gauda".* The Wani-Dindori grant of Govinda III, dated a.p. 806-7 repeats 
this triumph of Dhruva*® His successor Govinda II overran the South by 
his expedition to तत, before he attacked the princes of the north and from 
aOR eae 23701: ee 8४५ 
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the British Museum copper-plates issued in A.D. 804 it is clear that at this 
time he was encamped at RAimesvara Tirtha,’ but according to the Radhanpur 
plates, he “again drew to himself the fortunes of the Pallavas, his enemies 
having submitted” only in a.p. 808.2 Probably as this record suggests before 
this victorious campaign in the South in 3.0, 808 was undertaken, Govinda 
III had already defeated his northern enemies. This can be seen from the 
record referred to above. For it says that in this year, after the rains had 
ceased, Govinda III, from his camp “ pitched on the ridges of the Vindhya,” 
hearing from his spies that the “ Gurjara” had fled “in fear, nobody knew 
whither”, moved towards his own country, and then went with his forces ` ` to 
the banks of the Tungabhadra” to storm the capital of the Pallavas.* If this 
unnamed Gurjara could be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihafra king Naga- 
bhata II, who along with the Kosala ruler Candragupta are said to have been 
defeated by Govinda III in the Sanjan plates of Amdghavarsa dated Saka 793 
(871), then it may be inferred that Nagabhata IT must have defeated Cakra 
yudha and subjugated the Matsyas and others between A.D. 801 and 808 
But as the British Museum copper-plates of Govinda IIT, dated 3.0. 804 re- 
veal + that he was encamped at Rameévaram during his southern expedition 
in this year? whereas his Radhanpur plates state that he “again drew to 
himself the fortunes of the Pallavas” after the flight of the unnamed Gurjara 
only in A.D. 808, it is possible that Nagabhata II defeated Cakrayudha with 
the Matsyas and the rest between the years A.D. 801 and 804, because, as 
Govinda III did in A.D. 808, before turning his attention to the South, he must 
have seen that he had no enemies in the Vindhyan region to molest his own 
territories ag he would be cut off during this expedition from his home after the 
rains, This is only a presumption, but if he actually did so and there is no 
reason why he should not have adopted such a course, then Nagabhata I 
could not have been at peace after a.p. 804 and much less would he have 
dared to attack Cakriyudha, the Matsyas with the rest and made these ene- 
mies in addition to Govinda IIT. 

Whether or not in this onslaught on Nagabhata II and Candragupta 
Govinda III, who is said to have carried away in battle their “ fair and un- 
shakeable fame” fell on the Matsyas as well, cannot be decided with inty. 
Possibly there is an allusion to them in the rather vague assertion that he 
“intent on the acquisition of fame, uprooted, like ili com, other kings, in 
their own dominions, who had become destitute of all fortitude, and after- 
wards reinstated them in their own places."* ‘This information may be inter- 
preted to mean that the Rastrakita king Govinda III, defeated the allies 
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Nagabhata II and Candragupta and the chiefs of neighbouring tribes like the 
Matsyas and the others, most of whom must have been reinstated in their own 
dominions. Little is heard of the Matsyas after the defeat of gabhata II, 
but there is little doubt that they continued to survive as a comparatively 
insignificant people until the advent of the Muslim invasions of Northern India 
in the early days of the eleventh century. 
The Minas in History—The Muslim Period 

It has been noticed already that from very early times the Minas or as 
they are styled in the epics, the Matsyas, had adopted the practice of kings 
as leaders of their tribe down to the days of the Palas, the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
and possibly also of the Rastrakiitis in the ninth century. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that, after their conquest by the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Naga- 








it may therefore be inferred that this raid on Narain must have taken place 
In AH. 400—ap. 1009. Ibnu’l-Athir, whose account has been claimed to be 
“very authentic and trustworthy"* says that this attack took place in the 
October of this year*. Utbi, however, not mention either the route fol- 


words - ~ At length he continued his march along the course of a stream on 
whose banks were seven strong fortifications, all of which fell in succession 
a, Were also discovered to be some very ancient temples, which according 
to the Hindoos, had existed for 4000 years". Although Firishtah says that 
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the Sultan fell on this place after destroying the temples of Mathura, he is 
wrong in stating that the expedition was undertaken in A.D. 1017 (A.H. 409) 
owing to Utbi's more reliable evidence. 

This locality that was stormed by Muhammad of Ghazna has been identi 
by CUNNINGHAM to be Nariyanapura, a town twelve miles to the north- 
east of Bairat, the ancient Virdtapura2 In the Jami-U-T Tawankh of Rushdu- 
D-Din it is said that from Kanouj, travelling south-west to “ Narana the 
-apital of Guzrat”, the distance was eighteen parsangs, while from 
Narina to Mahura (Mathura) it was twenty-eight parsangs.* Firishtah 
too says that after destroying the shrines of Mathuri Mahammud fell on 
the seven forts, evidently of Narayanapura 

That this expedition was an accomplished fact can be proved with the 
assistance of other contemporary accounts. Not only does Utbi refer to it 
but it is also mentioned in the Jami-U-T Tawerikh noticed above and by the 
poet Ghada'iri in a quasida as preserved in Ungri wherein he says : 

“T received two purses of gold on the victory of Narfiyan, 

I will get one hundred such purses and bags on the conquest of Rimiya."* 

The results of this invasion were fatal to the inhabitants of Narayanpura 
and the surrounding places. Rushid-ud-din declares that this city was “ des- 
troyed” and “ the inhabitants removed to a town on the frontier’.* But though 
Utbi refers to no such disaster, he observes that the ruler of Narayanapura who 
was defeated and whose town was plundered “became satisfied that he could 
not contend with him (the Sultan). So he sent some of his relatives and 
chiefs to the Sultan supplicating him not to invade India again, and offering 
him money to abstain from that purpose, and their best wishes for his future 
prosperity. They were told to offer a tribute of fifty elephants, each equal 
to two ordinary ones in size and strength, laden with the products and rarities 
of his country. He promised to send this tribute every year, accompanied 
by two thousand men, for service at the court of the Sultan. The Sultan 
accepted his proposal as Islam was promoted by the humility of his submis- 
sion and the payment of tribute. He sent an envoy to see that these condi- .. 
tions were carried into effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and 
despatched one of his vassals with the elephants to see that they were duly 
presented to the Sultan. So peace was established, and tribute was paid, and 
caravans travelled in full security between Khurassan and प्राथ. 5 ‘Therefore 
the results of this defeat of the Raja of Nariyanapura were that his kingdom 
became a tributary state, and the peace effected gave an impetus to the trade 
between Khurassan and India. 








1. CUNNINGHAM, Ancient Geography of India, p. 394, (1924 ed. S. M. Sastry) 
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Balban and the Mewattis. 

This domination of the Muslims over the Mina territory must have sap- 
ped their strength and crushed their spirit as a fighting people, for hereafter 
the Minas do not figure in history as a people fighting under militant kings. 
From this time onwards they evidently tock to a life of provocation, plunder 
and pillage. The Muslim historians began to style the Minas living in Mewat, 
in Rajaputana, now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur states as Mewattis. 
From their hilly regions they swept on the rich cities. According to Firishtah 
in AD. 1259, 10,000 Mewattis with 200 of their chiefs were captured and 
made prisoners, besides a great number of common soldiers “ because the 
Rajas and Rajputs of Mewat had begun to create disturbances ; and having 
collected a numerous body of horse and foot plundered and bumt ला. 
But this destructive policy could not subdue them. ‘Therefore in A.D. 1265 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban wanted to make an end of them. He ordered an army 
specially for destroying “a plundering banditti of Mewattis who had occupied 
about eighty miles south-east of the capital (Delhi) towards the hills, from 
whence they used, in former reigns, to make incursions even on the gates of 
Déhly. It is said that in this expedition above 100,000 Mewattis were put 
to the sword ; and the army being supplied with hatchets and other imple- 

ents, cleared away the woods for the circumference of 100 miles. The tract 
thus cleared afterwards proved excellent arable land and became well culti- 
vated.” 

This version of Firishtah deserves to be verified by an lent accoun 
like that of Zia-ud-din Barni, from whose narrative Firishtan obtained his 
information. He relates how Balban, towards the end of the first year of his 
reign was busy “in harrying the jungles, and in rooting out the Mewattis 
whom no one had interfered with since the days of Shams-ud-din. The tur- 
bulence of the Mewattis had increased, and their strength had grown in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, through the dissolute habits of the elder sons of 
Shams-ud-din and the incapacity of the youngest, Nasir-ud-din. At night 
they used to come prowling into the city. In the neighbourhood of Delhi there 
were large and dense jungles, through which many roads passed. The dis- 
affected in the Doab, and the out-laws of Hindustan grew bold and took to 
robbery on the highway, and so beset the roads, that the caravans and mer- 
chants were unable to pass. The daring of the Mewattis in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi was carried to such an extent that the western gates of the city 
were shut at the afternoon prayers, and no one dared to go out of the city in 
that direction after that hour whether he travelled as a pilgrim or with the 
display of a sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Mewattis would often come 
to the Saur-hauz, and assaulting the water-carriers and the girls who were 
fetching water, they would strip them and carry off their clothes. These dar. 
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ing acts of the Mewattis had caused a great ferment in Delhi. In the first 
year of his accession the Sultan felt the repression of the Mewattis to be the 
first of his duties and for a whole year he was occupied in overthrowing them 
and in scouring the jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Great numbers 
of the Mewattis were put to the sword. The Sultan built a fort at Gopél-Gir 
and established several posts in the vicinity of the city, which he placed in 
the charge of the Afghans, with the assignments of lands (for their mainten- 
ance). In this campaign one hundred thousand of the royal army were slain 
by the Mewattis, and the Sultan with his sword delivered many servants of 
God from the assaults of violence of the enemy. From this time the city was 
delivered from the attacks of the Mewattis. After the Sultan had thus routed 
the Mewattis and cleared away the jungle in the neighbourhood of the city, 
he gave the towns and the country within the Doab to some distinguished 
chiefs, and ordered them to slay these marauders, imprison their women and 
children, to r away the jungle and to suppress all lawless proceedings. 
The noblemen set to work with strong forces and soon put down the risings.”"? 

From this version of Barni it may be seen that Firishtah recorded a fairly 
correct account of the destruction of the Mewattis by Balban. But Firishtah 
states that 100,000 of the Mewattis were slain whereas Barni observes that 
the same number of the royal troops were killed by them. The latter account 
cannot be dispensed with as unreliable especially because Barni has been con- 
sidered more authentic than Firishtah. The policy of Balban, of parcelling 
out the lands of the Mewattis with the establishment of officers over them, 
was adopted by Sultan Mahmud III of Gujarat in the 16th century in an 
attempt to exterminate the Girassias* with almost similar results. 

The Mewattis and Firuz Shah 

The fond hopes of Barni and the expectations of Balban that these rebels 
were “brought into submission” unfortunately never materialised, for soon 
after their old risings they flared up again. In A.D. 1423 during the reign 
of Firuz Shah, when he was marching against Alap Khan near Gwalior, “ the 
Mewattis and Nasrat Khan, with their horse and foot, plundered the baggage 
of Alap Khan and brought many of his men, both horse and foot, back as 
prisoners.”? This fact reveals that the Mewattis by this time adopted a 
in their tactics of dealing with the Muslim rulers by simply joining hands with 
disaffected nobles and attacking whomsoever they could 
In the very next year A.D. 1424 news was brought 
that the attis: १४००० = broken into rebellion and so the Sultan marched into 
Mewat, ravaged and laid it waste. The Mewattis sought refuge in the moun- 
tains of Jahora, their great stronghold. As this fort was considered impregn- 
In A.D. 1425 he again marched against Mewat, while Jallu and Kaddu, grand- 
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sons of Bahadur Nahir and several Mewattis, destroying their own territories, 
entrenched themselves in the mountains of Andwar. When attacked by the 
imperial forces for several days, they fled into the mountains of Alwar and 
their fort of Andwar was destroyed.1 These measures of Firuz Shah reveal 
that, during this period it became a settled policy’ of the perors of Delhi 
to stamp out the ravages of the Mewattis whenever and wherever they occur- 
red. Their strongholds were attacked and destroyed with the hope that the 
Mewattis, would, despoiled of their homes, and subject to a life of almost 
starvation, some day take to a peaceful and settled life. 

But these stringent measures had not the desired effect. Once more in 
A.D. 1433 as the Mewattis disturbed the peace again, the Sultan, marching 
towards the mountains of Mewat, arrived at the town of Taori. On hearing 
this Jala Khan Mewatti, one of their leaders, shut himself up with a large 
force in the fort of Andaru, which they had probably captured and fortified 
anew, and considered still their strongest citadel. But as soon as the Sultan 
prepared to storm this fort and, in fact before his forces approached it, Jala 
Khan set fire to the stronghold and ped towards Kutila. The greater part 
of the provisions, materials and grains which had been stored for the siege 
fell ta the lot of the royal forces.2 
Wattis, it may be seen that probably of the Mewattis had either become 
Muslim converts or had Muslim chieftains as their leaders and repeated royal 
attacks must have had a salutary effect of curbing their ravages and reducing 
them to surrender. 











The Minas in Maratha times. 


The unfortunate defeat of the Marathas in the eventful battle of Panipat 
in A.D, 1761 was the signal for mischievous tribes like the Minas, not to men- 
tion the more important kingdoms conquered by the Marathas, to rise at once 
in rebellion. The Mewattis of the Moghul historians are styled as the Mawa- 
815 in the records of the Maratha rulers. The Mawasis could not have been the 
inhabitants of Marwar, for they are clearly styled as the Marwaris in con- 
nection their relations with the Gaikwad Saydjirao I and the Marwar Raja 
and even in other cases they were known to the Marathas as Marwaris.? These 
Mawasis apparently had their Thakurs who guided their destinies in matters 
political and social How they were tempted to revolt against their mulers 
15 revealed by Damaji in a letter dated 7-6-1761 to Raghoba in which he said 
that, owing to the news of the disaster of Panipat the Muslims, the Koli chiefs 
and the Mawasi [76885 had grown insubordinate« This slight show of in- 
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subordination soon flamed into an undisguised rebellion. The Kamavisdér of 

Vadnagar, Keéav Visaji, informed the Baroda government that the Mawasis 
and the Nawab of Palanpur intended to rise against the State and they actu 
ally disturbed the peace at Visanagar. So he was directed on 16-4-1771 not 
to tolerate such risings, to restore the peace with the assistance of the two 
pages at Visipur as well as his own forces, and to keep four horsemen at 
Fattepur to maintain order Therefore it is clear that the ever watchful and 
rapacious Mawasis not only rose against their masters on hearing of their 
defeat but they conspired with their neighbours the Muslims and their kindred 
tribes in order to resort to their old tactics of creating disturbances in and 
out of season. Even in Gujarat which was not evidently their home, they 
became a great source of irritation and concern to the administration of the 
Gaikwads down to the early days of the nineteenth century. 

The Ma@wasis in Gujarat. 

_ The Mawasis, however, proved to be no quiet people to the Maratha ad- 
ministrators, especially in Gujarat, during the reigns of Sayfjirao I and Fatte- 
singh between the years A.D. 1778-1789. These Mawéasis, as though in keeping 
with their tradition, invariably joined one party or another in these troublous 
times. Kesarkhan Rathod, on 24-1-1790 informed Fattesingh Rao that the 
English had posted themselves at Dabhoi, Bhadarpur, and Vasna and were 
going to post themselves at Tilakwada At this time, though nearly all of the 
Mawisis, including the ruler of Rajpipla, were joining them he had remained 
loyal and therefore Fattesingh should give him his protection and support.* 
Not only did the Mawéasis join parties fighting for power but they also took 
to brazen-faced robbery. The Baroda ६ ¦ 
17-5-1792 to the K dar of Tilakwid that certain Mawéisis had seized 
cattle and property at Sankheda and that had to be restored to the rightful 
owners. A similar order was issued to the Tha@kwr of Vajiria on this for in his 
limits some of the Mawisis had taken shelter.” 

These raids of the Maiwasis became dangerous as days went on, for they 
tumed out to be more and more frequent and assumed dangerous proportions. 
From Songhad, Khandoji Baburao informed Manajirao on 30-5-1792 that 
taids by Mawéasis were frequent and requested a reinforcement of footsoldiers, 
at least Sometimes the actual strength of these Mawasis can also be 
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made out. From a letter of Ganapatrao Gaikwad of Sankheda to Govindrao 
Gaikwad, dated 22-10-1797 it is clear that eight hundred men and four 
thousand Mawasis and Naikdas had plundered Tilakwada and would have 
captured Sankheda in a day or two. 

The Maratha State, however, did not permit these Mawasis to continue 
for long to do what they pleased. The triumph of a successful expedition against 
them was reported on 18-9-1801. B&baji Appaji in command of the Mulk- 
giri expedition encountered at Gumba in Vaste pargena one Mukundrao, who 
after harassing the Baroda territory and seizing the ornaments dedicated by 
the late Govindrao Gaikwad to the shrine at Dakore, had collected a force of 
four to five hundred strong. Mukundrao was at last driven away to Kapad- 
vanj. The Thdkore of Anghad being killed in this battle, the Mawasis sur- 
rendered themselves to the government forces? Once these Mawasis were 
subdued in one place it did not at all mean that they were conquered in all 
their haunts. This can be inferred from an order of the Baroda Government 
to an official Mathavad Bhadagirkar in Kanha Padvayi तिक on 7-7-1802 
that a rising had taken place in | munique adds that one 
Sagbarekar, with Hanaji and Valavi and others had committed incendian 
and had become turbulent. For the administration of that area the govern- 
t had despatched forces and therefore he was ordered to present himeelf 
with his men before the government battalion." 

These facts reveal that the Mawasis evidently had turned their footsteps 
to the fertile land of Gujarat from their original home in Rajputana. Even 
here as has been shown they appear to have felt, as it were, the pulse of the 
strength of the government in power and once they saw that it showed the . 
least signs of any weakness, they at once rebelled. Not only did they rebel 
but they joined hands with the Muslims or even with the Hindus as it suited 
them, for their main object was to loot and ravage what they could lay their 
hands on wherever they went. The Maratha State adopted in their case 
more or less the same measures which they adopted when they were con- 
fronted with similar disturbances of their equally nefarious contemporaries. 
the Kolis, the Bhils, the Bedars and the Girissias in various parts of the 
Maratha empire. Despite all these measures, probably unlike the Bedars, as 

acco show in the beginning of the nineteenth century, these Minas. 
proved to be extremely provocative in their own haunts. 
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The Minas of दनि, 


In Rajaputana, which was the orginal home of the Minas, they once 
more rose into prominence in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
According to Malleson the Minas “were tribes of Muhammudans converted 
from Hinduism in the reign of Aurangzib, and who are plunderers and thieves 
by profession. These curious races yet retain many of their old customs and 
traditions. Of nothing are they fonder than of the glories and pleasures of 
the days, when to use an old adage of that part of the country, the buffalo 
belonged to him who held the blundgeon."? But though there is no evidence 
to prove that all the Minas in Rajputana are Muslims, they are considered 
to have been the inhabitants of the Jaipur territories and were originally the 
tillers of the soil. While they were agriculturists one half of the produce of 
the land went to the government. But they were considered to have a 
Ksatriya origin, and such a tradition appears to be in consonance with ancient 
belief as recorded in the Hindu texts quoted above. Nevertheless they were 
styled as Rajputs because they deemed it to be derogatory, except in cases of 
extreme poverty, to follow any vocation other than that of arms. Many Raj- 
puts, however, rented large estates or zamindaries where these Minas were 
employed for manual labour. 

They soon obtained a chance to organise themselves as they had done 
several times in the days of old. Many years prior to A.D. 1809 the intrepid 
Eeo Singh, the natural son of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur, assembled large 
numbers of these Minas for the sole purpose of robbery and plunder. Raja 
Jagat Singh, the Raja of Jaipur in a.p, 1809 captured this bold and reckless 
adventurer and had him trodden under the feet of elephants, in pursuance of 
a hoary yet horrible custom. Deprived of a leader, the wild Minas returned 
calmly to their old pursuit of agriculture, 

The menace of the Minas. 

But though agriculturists by profession, in the districts of Kotah and 
Bundi. the Minas who inhabited the hills and jungles were exclusively given 

n thefts. With them the Minas of Jaipur held, at least accord- 
ing to them, no kind of communication ; the former ate meat and consumed 
liquor whenever they could be procured, but the latter did neither. These 
Minas of Bundi slowly became more daring and wrought grave havoc on the 

acking the foragers, intercepting the Vunjaras and plunder 
ing everyone who was unfortunate to fall into their nefarious hands.* 
Captain BrouGHTON, an eye-witness, tells us that the foragers “were con- 
stantly attacked by the Minas, or hill people, without the camp; and the 
Bazars almost every night by thieves within it."" Such an incursion of the 
irrepressible Minas took place in the year 3.0. 1809 and the terrible conster- 
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nation of the Maratha forces can well be imagined. As though these destruc- 
tive raids were not enough these wild mountaineers commenced to harass the 
Maratha soldiers even in their own camp and as BrRouUGHTON observes, they 
became a veritable menace. Commenting on this unfortunate situation, he 
says: “We are in the very midst of the Minas, who seem resolved to make 
the most of such an opportunity and revenge themselves for the treatment 
which their friends, who by the way have all gone off, met with, while they 
continued in camp. Not a day octurs without the most daring robberies 
being committed. The foraging parties are attacked wherever they appear; 
and it is absolutely unsafe for individuals to move a musket shot from the 
camp. The main army is kept in a constant state of alarm: several attacks 
having been made on its skirts by bands of these daring mountaineers ; and 
the stream of the river running under the bank opposite the army, the women 
and others, who are obliged to go for water are perpetually stopped, and 
plundered of their clothes, brass pots and etc.” The consequence of all this 
annoyance was that fodder could scarcely be procured even in the smallest 
quantities and this situation created such a discontent that a number of the 
Serdars of the army of Mahadji Sindia, taking with them all their cattle, 
proceeded in a body straight to Deoree, declaring that they would not stir 
from that place until the Maharaja consent away 

such an abominable place. 








‘Measures to control the Minas 


Owing to this open exhibition of disaffection in his own ranks, Mahfdji 
Sindia at last resolved to suppress the almost unbearable ravages of the 
Minas. He first attempted conciliation and therefore employed a large 
number of these thieves in his service for especiz Tagers 
such gestures of Mahiidji Sindia are reminiscent of a similar practice of the 
Peéwas who employed the ferocious Bhils or Bedars as watchmen to protect 
affected villages from the depredations of their kinsmen. (Consequently the 
Sindia made a treaty with the Zamindar of Sirsa, a district about twenty 
miles from the Marathi camp, in order to entertain five hundred Minas in 
the Maratha army. This Zamindar, considered to be the most important 
of the Mina chiefs in the neighbourhood, came to the Maratha camp and 
after the agreement left for his village to recruit his people. Soon after there 
was a Mina battalion in the forces of the MahAdji Sindia.? 

These wild de: es must have made a rather picturesque sight. 
BROUGHTON found that they hailed from Jaighur and were “all stout, good 
fellows,” armed with a bow, a quiver, arrows and a dagger in the use of 
which they were specially expert. They wore their turbans rather very high 
and adomed them at the top with a bunch of feathers of a species of curlew 
called the Bojha.* 











1. BeoucHton, Letters written in @ Maratha Camp, pp. 165-66. 
2. BROUGHTON, op, cif. pp. 165-66. 3. Ibid, 9. 158, 
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But strangely enough, the lethargic Mahadji Sindia, who had not the 
foresight that the Minas would shatter the morale of his forces, although 
virtually coerced into a treaty with their leader by the undisguised mutiny 
of his own serdérs, was indiscreet enough not to make the best of this appar- 
ent conciliation. This indiscretion became obvious when he displayed an 
injudicious niggardliness in making the stipulated payments to these Minas. 
The result was discontent. They loudly complained of this treatment of the 
Maharaja towards them and maintained that, as he had distributed only five 
hundred rupees among them since their arrival in the camp, if the Sindia 
within a few days did not meet their demands, they would simply quit his 
camp and recover their dues at his expense." 


The nature of Mina incursions 
Despite this loud protest, the Sindia paid little attention to the discontent 
of the Minas. Disappointed at the non-fulfilment of the treaty contracted bet- 
ween their chief and Mahadji Sindia, the Minas probably left the Maratha 
camp in a body. History again repeated itself and the Minas simply reverted 
to their old Some examples of their incursions may be cited 
to reveal their modes of pillage and destruction. Riota, for example, 
Was a miserable little village inhabited by the Minas and the Gijars. On the 
approach of an enemy they took refuge in the hills at the foot of which their 
village was built* In their turn the Minas pounced not only on small or 
fairly large foraging parties and on helpless women and children, but on 
equally helpless armies, by day as well as by night. The three battalions 
of Baptiste, a Portuguese commander in the Maratha army, were so much 
harassed by these fierca mountaineers, that they were at length in the most 
imminent danger of losing their guns. 17 fact such were the extremities to 
which they were reduced that they were finally obliged to approach Zalim 
Singh, a person of consequence in the Mina neighbourhood for assistance. 
He exerted his influence with these tormentors to procure for the army a 
safe passage through the Mina-infested country.* If such atrocities were 
practicable for the Minas during the day, by night they must have wrought 
havoc in the Martha as well as other camps. This suggestion can be prov- 
ed by an example of Mina high-handedness which recalls what Manucci 
branded as “adroitmess"” in the case of the equally enterprising and unscru 
pulous Bedars.* Once the Minas contrived to enter a tent in which the 
English Resident's own horses were picketed, without being perceived and 
restive as to require two men to lead it, and actually conveyed it, under cover 
of an extremely dark night, beyond the reach of the sentries. This audacious 
yet skilful theft was then fortunately discovered and an alarm sounded. This 











1. BROUGHTON, pp. 158-9. 

2. BROUGHTON, op. cit. pp. 158-9. 

3. Ibid, p. 254. 

4. Manucecr, Steria du Moger, IV, pp. 460-61, 
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so frightened the mischievous horse that it broke loose from its captors and 
returned of its own accord to its stables.4 


Further attempts to control the Minas 


co t incursions and thefts of the Minas on the restless Maratha 
Camps so exasperated the lethargic patience of Mahadji Sindia that he at 
Minas. A detachment of two thousand Maritha horse was formed a week 
or two before the actual expedition against them took place. The sole object 
of this expedition was to avenge the sufferings of the Marithfis and to 
plunder a couple of Mina villages not very far from the Maratha camp. 
This was “a service so congenial to Maratha feelings" sarcastically observes 
BROUGHTON that the R&ja Deémukh, “the heir of State” himself, marched 
at the head of this punitive expedition. It is not recorded what was actually 
accomplished by such an exploit, but it is not unreasonable to think that such 
raids, which irresistibly recall the modern British descents on the Mina-like 
Afridis of the North-Western Frontier and their similar political consequences, 
left no substantial results except the temporary submission of the incorrigible 
Minas and a fruitless display of Maratha militarism. The Minas subse- 
quently took to their old wild ways and preyed on the Marithas until they 
were exterminated by the British about the year a.p. 1858. Consequently 
it cannot but be concluded that no Mariitha statesmen took any such deci 
sive measure to stamp out for ever the restless spirit of the Mina depreda- 
tions which so much affected the morale of the Maratha army during the early 
years of the nineteenth century 











Some cusloms of the Jaghur Minas 

The Mina corps from Jajghur, whom BroUGHTON was so keen on seeing, 
gave some interesting information about their social customs to this inquisi- 
tive military adventurer. One of them related to him how Jajghur was 
wrested from the Rnd of Udaipur about A.D. 1803 by Zalim Singh of Kotah 
and how ever since it had remained a portion of his territories. The district 
was comprised of eighty-four towns and villages, twenty-two of which were 
exclusively inhabited by the Minas, who paid only personal service to the 
Kotah miler, Each village had a kofwél or a watchman of its own and he 
managed the affairs of the community according to their peculiar customs 
and laws. 
Minas, for instance intermarried with no other tribe except their own and 
among them prevailed a singular practice of the second brother taking to wife 
the widow of the eldest. For this purpose he purchased jewels and clothes 
and brought her into the midst of her relations and friends who, assembling 
together, sanctioned this union. Such a ceremony was, however, not called 








1. BrovucHTon, op. cit. pp. 159-60. 
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a marriage though it had the same privileges and could not be set aside. It 
was styled as 5/0. If the second brother died, the third took her to wife 
and this system was continued until she became too old to be of use to any 
one. These Minas assured BrouGHTON that they could, in the case of an 
emergency, muster a force of twenty thousand strong, of which a third were 
sprung from one family. The rest were aliens who were incorporated at 
different times into the Mina community. 

The Minas like the Bedars and other wild tribes, professed to be thieves 
and considered this profession no more harmful or degrading than their enlist- 
ment in the armies of some ruler or other for the purposes of battle or plunder. 
They were specially fond of carrying away children either from villages or 
camps, both of which they attacked. If the kidnapped children happened to 
be boys they were, of course, brought up as Minas; but if they chanced to 
be girls they were sold as slaves in the neighbouring provinces. Their adora- 
tion was especially offered to Mahadeva, whom they invoked prior to the 
undertaking of any engagement in an expedition and prayed to him to grant 
two children for every man that might be slain. 

How the unfortunate girls stolen from their parents were disposed of can 
fortunately be ascertained from the details of an actual sale which took place 
in the Marathi camp of MahAdji Sindia himself in the year A.D. 1509. 
Two of the head servants of the English Resident intimated their wish of 
purchasing four girls to some Minas who were then in the camp These 
servants added that one or two of the Minas were to accompany one of their 
men in order to make a selection, but no agreement was arrived at regarding 
the price. A few days later the Mina party returned with the four girls for 
whom they demanded three hundred rupees. As the servants disapproved of 
these girls they declared themselves both unwilling and unable to pay so large 
a sum. Wroth at this conduct, the Minas threatened to complain about this 
transaction evidently to their masters, and were with difficulty prevailed upon 
to take their charges to the bazar where they were openly exposed for sale. 
These poor children, obviously between eight and ten years of age, appeared 
to feel the indignities inflicted on them. One of BrouGHTon’s servants, who 
was curious enough to see these victims, revealed to him how their eyes were 
swollen with weeping and how they presented a most distressing spectacle. 
Finally two of them were soon sold while bidders for the rest crowded to the 
quarter where the Minas remained throughout the day. 

It is not at all shocking why such a public exhibition of theft and 
slavery was tolerated without the least compunction by the Mariithas and the 
English. Both of them connived at the survival of this practice for slavery 
was not a little rampant among the Marathas and the Europeans in the early 
days of the nineteenth century.* ; 

















1. BROUGHTON, op. cit. pp. 137-39. 
2. Ibid, pp. 152-153. 
3. BanaAyi, Slavery in India, pp. 80-147. 


DATE OF SAGARANANDIN 
By 
M. RAMEKRISHNA KAYVI, Tirupati. 


It is well known that Dr. Sylvain Lévt, the great oriental scholar of 
Paris, discovered Sagaranandin’s NajakerainakoSa in Nepal and his pupil 
and friend Dr, M. Ditton, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Dublin, has 
recently edited the text. Though based on a single manuscript the edition 
has been excellently brought out. Owing to a corrupt text in the original 
in a number of places there appear to be some lacunae. The learned editor 
has promised to issue a companion volume containing the English translation 
and an elaborate introduction. This interval has given some chance to 
the readers of the work to express their views on it. | 

There are indeed very few works on dramaturgy in Sanskrit. Besides 
the ten kinds of dramatic composition (daéa-ripakas), there exist at least 
twice the of these of quite a distinct nature (uperiipakes). Bharata’s 
Né@tyasatra (chs. 18 to 20),DeSariipa, Spigéreprakdia, Sahityasara, Bhdva- 
prakasa, Né{yaderpana, Alanik@rasangraha (of Amritananda), Rasérnavasu- 
works in dramaturgy yet available. The first six are more original in their 
treatment, extensive and replete with details. Excepting Bharata’s work the 
others date roughly from 1000 aD. Abhinavagupta the great expounder of 
Bharata’s work, gives us previous ideas on the ten riipakes in his commentary 
on chaps. 18 to 20. He was a contemporary of Bhoja of Dhara and it is 
even surmised that the Syigdreprekdfa of the latter might have evoked his 
criticism on certain topics. Abhinava criticises the views of the older writers 
on the subject and gives his own decisions (siddhantas) but Bhoja rearranges 
the older conceptions on a new basis and giving definitions of Bharata ad- 
duces profusely and precisely examples from ancient authors, Dageraipa (of 
Dhanafijaya) and Sdhityas@ra (of 1100 a. p.) only define categories in drama- 
turgy while Bhaveprakdfa and Natyedarpana are mere collections of masterly 
opinions on the subject with examples in the case of the latter work. 

One is curious to know what the state of dramaturgy was before 1000 A.p. 
and whether any definite stage of progress was reached by the great writers 
of the 11th century (Dhanajijaya, Bhoja and Abhinava). Néfakeratnakoga 
seems to satisfy such curiosity to some This note confines itself to 
the question of the date of Sagaranandin, its author, as could be determined 
from the evidence external and internal. 

_ ऋद्ध quotes from the works of Siidraka, Kalidasa, Bhdsa, Viddkhadeva 
Bhavabhiti, Sriharsha, Bhattanarfiyana, BrahmayaSassvamin, R&jaéckhara, be- 
sides Kritydrévana, Raghavabhyudaya, Kundamaila, etc. Of the known writers 


in this list Rajasekhara of 920 a. ७. has the lowest date Sagara quotes 
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from Viddhaéalabhenjika (1. 31. line 3072) and mentions a scene from Bala- 
rémdyana (line 324—grdhranaka is. in Balarémaytna)—where the text ap- 
pears to have lacunz. 

Arahmavyasass 11 (quoted by Sagara, lines 3042, 3066, etc.) 18 the 
author of Puspadiisitaka, a prakarana, where Nandayanti, the heroine, is 
subjected to great physical and mental agomes. Brahmayasasvi was probably | 
of 820 A.D. a Kashmirian contemporary of Bhavabhiti and Yoévarman of 
Kashmir. Anandavardhana quotes from Puspadiigita without name. Thus 
the upper date of Sagara is limited by that of Réjagekhara, 1.6., to 950 A.D. 

Now for the lower limit, The examples given by Sagara for various 
Srigiracestas are found in the Nagarasarvasva of Padmaéri, under the same 
categories; but in Reinakoga examples are given for all categories while 
Padmaéri illustrates only a few2 The date of Padmaéri is not settled de- 
finitely and it is still doubtful who is the borrower. The same illustrations are 
given by Subhiiti (in his cor tary on Amarakofa Kanda I) and by 
Kumbhakama in his Resaratnakosa (Anubhava parikshana). Subhiiti quotes 
both the definitions (Jaksanas ) and examples as given by Sagara. Kumbha 
gives laksanas from Bhikgu (that is, Padmaéri) and examples from Retnakosa 
(Sdgara’s work). ‘This differentiation would make us infer the priority of 
Sagara to Padmaéri.? 

The following writers have mentioned or quoted from Ratnakoga :— 
Subhiti,? Sarve + Jdtaveda,® Rayamukuta,* Kumbhakama,’ Subhankara,* 

















1, It may be doubted whether, as Padmaéri never gave any example for any 
of his definitions, his commentator, Jagajjyotirmalla, the King of Nepal, added them 
to the work borrowing from Sagara’s Ratnakosa, 

2. After defining लीला Kumbhakarpa proceeds :-- तत्र रत्नकोझादुदाहरणावली | 
लिख्यते यथा and gives the sloka illustrated by Sagara, Padmaéri and Subhuti 

3. Subhiti quotes in his Amara’s commentary Kanda I, lines of Ratnakota 
2233-6, 1882-3, 1885-6, 1893-4, 1937-41, 1953-54, 1917-21, 1988-9, 2825-9, 1911-2, 
1933-34, 1956-57, 1964-5, 260G, 2680-2, 9625-50, 2685-88, 2676-9, 2610-11 etc. (Page 119 
of Ms ©. 0. Mas Library). peas 

4. Sarvananda Kanda I, (9. 147) तदुक्तं रत्नकौदो = etc. cf. Ratnako§a lines 
2822-2830. 

5. Jataveda (T-2-15 G. 0. Mss Library, Madras p. 131) डद्गार वीर्‌ etc. 
(lines 2822-2830) इति रत्नकोषः चकारात्‌ शान्तोऽपि गृहीतः ॥ 

6. Rayamukuta I. 1. 7. 


4 Subhankara in Sq@igitedamodara :— 
वसन्ति सर्वे च गुणाः प्रयुक्ता मुक्तावलीनारदशारदासु | 
SE: संकृतमादरेण सद्गीतदामोदरमातनोति ॥ 


Here शारदा is the work of जारदातनय, नरोर मी was mentioned by a Saiva writer 
of the 12th century (Kediraja). 
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Jagaddhara’ etc. Of these scholars, the first four have referred to Ratnakoéa 
in their commentaries on Amaraknéa, the other three in their treatises on 
Sangita and Natya. 

Of these writers, Sarvananda (1153 a.v.?) quotes from Ndfakarainakoga 
as well as from mighanju Ratnakofa® Sarvananda’s quotation from Ratna- 
koga 15 in Sagara’s work. Subhiiti quotes amply from Ratnakoga; all the 
examples given under Spigara-cestas and many other definitions given by 
Sagara are found in Subhiiti's commentary 

Sarvananda seems to have freely borrowed from Subhiiti and this fact 
can be established by a close examination of both the commentaries. Sarana- 
deva who gives his date as 1179 A.p. quotes from Subhiiti whose lower date 
falls about 1150 A.p. Subhiiti quotes also from Bhoja’s Srigdraprakaéa, Citta 
pa's (Bhoja) Bhiipdlacarita, Sarasvatikanthabharena, Anargharaghava etc? 
Cittapa and Bhoja are contemporaries (1000 to 1060 ap.) and Murari of 
the drama has to be assigned to 1050 a. Thus Subhiiti must be placed 
between 1060 and 1150 ^.7. Thus the lowest date for SAgara would be 
about 1060 to 1100 

Internal examination of the work carries him to an earlier date, ic, 
before 1000 a. 9. Before such evidence is adduced and examined, the nature 
of Sagara’s treatment of dramaturgy deserves mention for the benefit of those 
who have not yet read the work. He treats of N&taka (the perfection of 
the ten riipakas) at length and relates the general conceptions of the other 
nine kinds and of the upariipakas which writers like Kohala designate geya- 

1. Jagaddhara (probably of 1450 aD.) quotes frequently from Ratnakeéa in 


his commentary on Mdlafimadhava and Mudraraksasa, He mentions among his 
authorities as— 





दशकूपं रत्नकोौशं भरतोक्तादिकं तथा । 
सङ्गो तसवंस्वमिदं तनोति श्रीजगद्धरः ॥ 

2. The authorship of Nighenju Ratnakoga is not known. Subhankara quotes a 
line from Retnakota which is probably a Kavya. 

The main division of Saigitamimarisa of Kumbhakarna are called Ratnakosas 
as Nyttaratnakega, Gitaratnakosa, etc. But Jagaddhara, Kumbha's contemporary 
and Subhankara referring to Natakalaksana mean SGgard’s work. Kumbha does not 
treat of Riipakdis in his Savigitemimasd, 

3. Subhiti’s Ms, p. 156 यथा चित्तपस्य भूपालचरिते, p. 24 सरस्वतीकण्ठाभरणे, . 48 

शत्रारपरशचदो (identified in Prak : VI), 9. 31 अनर्घराघवे (पुरालोपामुद्रासहचरमुनेराधमपदे ...) 

र" Murari is assigned to a period earlier than Ratnfikara based on a verse 
in Haravijaya wherein the word Murari occurs. There in the double entendre the 
word can only mean Visgu as जगन्नाटकसूत्रधारि, Great authors like Bhoja, Abhinava, 
Kuntaka, Bhattaniyaka who are later than Ratndkara have not mentioned or quoted 
from Murari. The earliest writers who mentioned निपाता drama are Subhiiti, 
Sdraditanaya (1150), Bahuripa, etc. 

ts The editor of the Tibetan translation of Subhiiti’s commentary places him 
त than 800 basing on Ksirasvimin who mentions Subhiti. This Keira is 
wrongly identified with his Kashmirian namesake who lived in 820. There was another 
1 कर pupil of Bhattenduraija. Amara’s commentator who mentions Subhiiti 
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Kavyas (dramatic pieces involving song and dance) | Natya is a general 
term embracing all the kinds. Sagara names his authorities thus -— 


2 









Tel कुद कबर | 
एषां मतेन भरतस्य मतं विगाह्य 
as मया समनुगच्छत रत्नकोराम्‌ ॥ 
Here the use of the singular matena suggests that there is much unanimity 


among the opinions of Harsavikrama, Matrgupta Garga, Asmakut{a, Nakha- 
kutta and Badara, and Sagara professes to compare Bharata’s views with 
theirs. Bharata is the oldest in the list and the others must have departed 
from his views. Sagara points out the differences.* 
: Sagara summarises the categories in a nditaka thus : 

qa Ta चतु्पश्टिक्षतुरटकर्विशतिः | 

az त्रिंशमवततियंत्र तदाहुनौटकं बुधाः ॥ (1850-9 ) 
Sjradditanaya gives the same loka but reads चतुः पश्चेकविंशति: and explains— 

Arthaprakrtis 5 (Bija, bindu etc.) 





Avasthas 5 Arambha prayatna etc.) 
Angas 64 Upakshepa etc.) 
Vyttis 4 (Bharati etc.) | 
Sandhis 5 (Mukha, pratimukha etc.) 
1 21 (Sama etc.) 
Laksanas | | 36 Bhisapa etc. 

90 (Lasyaigas of Bhana 10.) 

(Vithi—13). 

Gitangas (Silpaka 27). 


(Bhanika 7). 
(Nataka 33). 





1. Harsavikrama seems to be the patron of Matrgupta if Kalhana can be 
relied on. Sriharga and Vikrama can be assumed as two different writers. Vikrama 


as a writer on dn irey is not yet known from any reference, But Harga's views 
are quoted in the description of Totaka by Sdraditanaya in his Bhavaprakasa 
( तदेव तोटकं भेदो नाटकस्येति हर्षबाक ) Nakhakutta is mentioned by Bahuriipa in his 
commentary on Dataripa in describing Totaka. Badara appears to be Badarayana 
(Vyasa) who condensed four upavedas including Gandharvaveda all in about 10,000 
élokas. For Ayurveda section now available extends over 2,000 granthas while that 
upaveda is said to be of 20,000 slokas. Garga is the author of a Samhita encyclo- 
pediac in the subject-matter 

® Bhoja enumerates 256 for ten ripakas, which include 4 patakasthanas, 
, four-fold division of the four vrttis, 5 Amukhangas, five-fold division of arthaprakrtis, 
but omits the afgas of dilpaka, baniki and 33 alafikdiras of Nataka, increasing the 
number of Laksanas from 36 to 64. 
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teristics of the hero and heroine with their companions and on the nature 
of the rasas and bhdvas. । 

A few of the peculiarities of Sdgara’s work are noted below to show = 
that internal evidence may place him not only prior to Subhiiti but to Dhan- 
afijaya (980 +. p.), Bhoja (1030) and Abhinava (104) ^.7.}. 

1, Abhinava, Dhanafijaya and Bhoja use the panbhisa words of Bha 
rata in the same technical sense in dealing with the various angas ; but Sagar 
uses entirely different words or forms of the same word, as pradefa for 
Sandhyantara, Ullapya for ollopya, ldsya for natana etc. 

2. Categories or afigas differ from those of the Dasaripa school. In 
33 vyabhiciribhfvas gauca is substituted for supti,? ancintam for prapafica 
and many in Silpakdingas 2 Vaimiidhaka for Trimiidha and dvimuktaka for dvi- 
midha in Misyangas. 

3. Sagara permits the use of a contemporary king as hero in the plot of 
३ drama. Abhinava does not Commend a contemporary plot as the dramatist 
is disabled from adhering to the true trend of events and from imparting 
ethical instruction by creating a perfect ideal.é 

4. Definitions are interpreted by Sagara 














still held different views he ought to have criticised Abhinava's interpretations 
and maintained his opinions. 
5. His readings from Bharata’s text are very deficient or vague* 


1, Though Dhanafijaya, Bhoja and Abhinava are grouped together as against 
SAgara 8 wider departure, there are minor differences among themselves. In this 
note Dafaripa school is used for brevity's sake to include the three writers, 

<. Sigara enumerates 33 Saficiris taken from Matrgupta, who reads facet 
व्याधिर्मादो मरणं शौचमेव च, that is, substitutes शौच for af of Bharata (VI. 19 to 
22). Sagara defines गोच (1. 2090) ५४५ उत्तमानां श्रतिशास्रविवेके: । तहमशमसत्यादिभिः | 
Abhinava who reads @fq for sjtq comments on the word only. Sarvegvara reads 
vibhrama in the same | जडता मरणं सवप्रविषादा्क्यविन्नम | 

3. Silpakaigas of Sagara are taken from Matrgupta to whom Amptdnanda 
also owes his source. Saraditanaya leaves off ग्रथन, बोधन, अप्रतिपत्ति, विलाप, वाम्या, 
चमत्कति of Matrgupta and substitutes आतङक, नाव्य, प्रमाद, प्रमद्‌ युक्ति, and प्ररौ चना 
^ Ot वय (1. 51-2) वर्तमानमपि जूपतेमहाभूतस्य ( हाद्तस्य १) कविबुद्धिप्रकर्पादासा- 
दितवी जचिन्द्रादिकं यदि भवति भवत्येव नाटकविषयम्‌ . Abhinava views thus (XVIII-12) अत 
एव ्तौतिविषातस्य'वरस्यदाथिनः संभवो यत्र यत्र तन्नाटके नोपनिवद्धन्यम्‌ । तेन वर्तमानराजचरितं 
एतदर्थमेव प्रव्यातग्रहणं प्रकषयोतकं पुनः पुनरुपात्तम्‌ । 

9 There are numerous instances One is shown below at random + - 











wey Ta 





 न्धुजनवियोगजनितत Tem: (1. 3181). This is one of the व्क of Silpaka. This must 
be distinguished from उद्देंग of saficari list and from that of दकावस्याः, In the 
above definition substantive for जनिन is not stated. 
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6. He follows Kohala in assigning rasas to vyttis and not» Bharata. 
Kohala according to Abhinava based the distribution on the ‘nature of the 
expression. Daéariipa school distributes the same on the conduct of the charac- 
ters in the scene.* 

7. In Msyaigas Sagara’s definitions and interpretations differ from 
Abhinava’s though both of them profess to follow Bharata. For instance 
Sigara says of Geyapada :— 

तन्त्रीभाण्डोपवदितमासने संनिविष्टया नायिकया मीयते । यथा aie मलयवती--उलुक- 
मलकेसरेत्यादि पठति । 
Abhinava condemns it as तचेदमसत्‌ ॥ and exposes those who advocate it to 
tidicule (n&tya : Vol. III. p. 67). Sagara simply copied Gankuka’s view. 

In defining स्थितपाठ्य Sagara has qq qaqa युक्तं Hanged चर्चरीपाठ- 
भूषितं : छासिकया प्रयुज्यते स्थितपाटधं तत्त. But Abhinava’s text reads :— 


प्राकृतं यद्वियुक्ता तु पाठेदात्तरसस्थिता | 
मदनानख्तपताज्गी स्थितपाठ्यं तदुच्यते ॥ 


8 the older reading thus :-- अन्ये तु बहूचारीयुतेन चचत्युटेनोत्तरेण यत्‌ 


त्थितपाग्यमिति लक्षणं कुर्वन्ति तत्पूर्वमेव निरस्तम्‌ (Vol. 111. 9. 69) 
The reading ne Abhinava is :— 











वपाणिकलानुगम | 
चचत्पुटेन वा युक्तं स्थितपाठथं विधीयते ॥ 
This is the reading in most of our MSS. of NatyaSis 
who follows Matrgupta has :— 
भूमिचारीश्रचारेण स्थितपठ्थ तदुच्यते ॥ 
चारी is a foot-pose in motion and is either ३ त्यश्च Of चतुरश्च used according to 
diz or aa gait to display. Abhinava rejects the reading on the ground 












1. Kohala ॥83--वीराद्ुतप्रहसनरिह्द भारती स्यात्‌ 
सात्त्वत्यपीह-गदिताद्वुतवीररौदे: । 
शज्ारहास्यकरुणरपि कंशिकी स्या- 
दिष्टा भयानक्युतारभरी सरौद्रा (1059-63 ) 


Abhinava referring to the third line ध्वज :--यत्तु शज्ारहास्यकरणैरिह कैशिकी स्यादिति 
वेरोधाद्षेक््यमेव । क्त्य तु यत्र यत्रानुल्वणा सा सा Starry 


(Nafya-Sastra, Vol. IT, 9. 452) Later writers like Vidyindtha followed Kohala, 
Sarveévara agrees with Abhinava । 


9 चर्चरीपाठ in Sagara’s edition is an error for चचल्युट, The original Ma. reads 
च्चरपुर as a scribal error, चच्चत्पुर is a चतुदध्चताल while पन्नपाणि च उत्तर isof apy 
nature. 
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conversation.2 
In many of the above cases SGgara seems to follow Harsa, Matrgupta, 
Rahula ete, while Dhanafijaya, Abhinava and Bhoja have interpreted on a 
more psychological or logical basis adhering to reality ( लोकधर्मं ) 
Bharata does not treat of Upariipakas; Kohala simply names them. 
Sdgara in defining them paraphrases in prose the definitions of Matr- 
gupta while Amrtinanda quotes them verbatim. 
Trilocana, whose date is not determined, in his Natyalocana, borrows 
from SAgara many of his examples which are not found elsewhere. For 
qed कर्णस्य का शक्तिः क्षसमध्यगतोऽस्ति कः | 
परैः किमधितिष्ठन्तों न वाच्याः शत्रिणों हताः ॥ 


It is a puzzle on the word वासवदत्ता हरणम्‌ offered for solution probably by 
Sitradhara to Nati in a of that name. 

From the foregoing evidence it may be assumed that Sigara represents 
an earlier school than that of Dhanafijaya, Bhoja and Abhinava. Hence 
he appears to have lived prior to them; had he been later he would have 
followed or criticised their views. It may be said that he was their contem- 
Sagara the stronger grows the impression that he was prior to Daéardpa 

Even if the internal evidence is not very convincing, his date cannot 
fall later than that of Subhiiti (1080 a.p.). Nanyadeva whose lower date 
according to Gaya Insc. is 1080 mentions Ratnakofa twice on desi gita ( हसी 
and चित्रा ) in his Seresvatihrdaydlankéra, The references are probably to 
one of the other productions of Sagara. 

Sagara was a descendant of Mukuteévaranandin, and probably a Ksapa- 
naka." He seems to have written a drama presumably Janakirdghave and 








1. In defining Eisyangas Sdgara’s school was followed by Sdraditanaya, and 
Amptinanda. Subhafkara quotes from both the schools. Great writers like Bhoja, 
ASokamalla, Kumbha, and Nanyadeva follow Abhinava's school of thought. 

2, An example may be sufficient to explain the point. Sagara describes Pra- 
shina 0५5 :--अथ॒ प्रस्यानम्‌--घरचेव्यादिनायकं, कैशिकीबृत्तिबहुलं, बहुताललयात्मकं 
खरापानराजितं, विटोपनायऊं, दासादिनायक्ं च ; यथा शज़ारतिलकम । 

Amptinanda has :— 

युक्तं तया हीनोपनायकम्‌ । वि््सोद्वष्टसंयक्तं प्रस्थानमिति कीर्तितम्‌ । निद्शनमिद ज्ञेय झज़ारतिलका- 
हयम्‌ ॥ ( काव्यालझ्वारसंग्रह-12 ), 
मगर 3. Sagara means that Nandin and Nagna (naked) are synonymous. When re- 
wm Nandin to Keapanakas and Bhiksus ( ननदततरपदा वाच्या क्षपणा भिक्षवस्तया ), Again 
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various Ratnakogas in rhetoric, safgita, nighantu, etc. The following verse is 
presumably from the prologue of one of his dramas :— 


नाटकं Set: are ये हरन्ति सतां मनः। | 
क्क तेषां दृशमुत्थानं रत्नकोशकृताविति ॥ (1. 1191 )४ 


It has been suggested that Sagata was a 4 Ksapanaka and followed Riahula, 
a Sdkyacirya. Sagara was quoted mostly by the writers who inhabited Odhra, 
speaks of certain Eastern school of rhetoric ( पौरस्त्या कान्यपद्धतिः ) This school 
seems to have a tinge of Buddhist logic and philosophy about it. Later 
writers like Bhoja and Abhinava defended the Vaidika sciences (ie, those 
based on the Veda-praminya) and quoted mostly from writers who upheld 
the Vaidika renaissance against the Buddhist, Carvaka and Ksapanaka 
Hevelopmen Kalidasa, Bhairavi, Mayuraja, Bhavabhiti, Rajasekhara etc., 
were staunch Vaidika poets. 

There appears to be an Eastern school in various Sistras in Sanskrit 
other than rhetoric and dramaturgy. For instance the Prabhakara school is 
more rational and he is accused (by Jayanta) of importing Dharmakirti’s 
views in Vedic school, Prabhakara, and his host, Sdlikanftha, Bhavanatha, 
Bhavadeva hail from the Eastern parts of India. Similarly Gaudapada in 
Vedanta, Narada in music, Visvambhara in Gilpa, and certain writers on 
Tantra offer us material for postulating an Eastern school of thought differ- 
entiated materially from the school which may be termed Paécitya including 
Kashmirian, Malava and Daksindtya endowments to Indian thought. 








अमी दोषाः सर्वे शुवमधिगतीत्पात्तकरः 
करिष्यन्ते घोरं न्यसनमधुना राक्षसपतेः ॥ (1. 803-806) 


and comments thus—ql: सारययः, मागधाः घ्तुतिपाठका:, वन्दिनो नम्माचायों: Nowhere is 
found वन्दिनों ४० mean नम्माचायों;, probably Sagara read it 35 नन्दिभिः in the verse 
in which as it is often quoted some scribe would have altered it as वन्दिभिः 

1. The same verse is repeated in lines 2916-17 where instead of Ratnakoéa, 
devalatta occurs. Trilocana in his Nafyalocama reads the same verse with Kalidiisa 
kritan in the fourth pada. Devadatta is a general name like John Bull. Ratnakoéa 
is probably the original reading Kalidisakritan would bring a new Nafaka to 
our notice, which is not very probable. KuntaleSvaradautya and Malatika (a vithi) 





MISCELLANEA 
ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND SILPARATNA 


In NIA. I. 744-745 ©. प्र. Kuare and V. RAGHAVAN overlook in my 
The technique and theory of Indian painting,” in Technical Studies Il, 59-89 
(October 1934) -I called attention to SomeSvara’s work as the basis of that of 
Sri Kuméra, and published a new translation of the section on painting (dlekyha- 
karma) 

Boston. 


PRAKRIT CIA 


| Pkt. cia, cea, have for so long been considered cognate with Skt, cw iva, ca eva 
Ach eg. PIscHEL, Gremmatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 336; पला, Ober das 
Saptacatakeam des Héla, abh. च. DMG 7.548) as to almost have become part of 
the Prakrit-Sanskrit phonetic canon. Forms like pve. एक, vie, miva, pivea, viva 
(Hem.2.182), and yiva, jivva, jive, ered, yera, jeva, jjeva, ete, all showing retention 
of the intervocalic ४, a retention frequently emphasized by its being written double, 
tend to prove that the single intervocalic sonant of this particular word, however, not 
only resisted the general Prakritic drift towards being ‘lenited’ out of existence, 
be considered as from c(a) + iva with loss of intervocalic ४, since all other forms 
citable of Prakritized ive show the retention of the pv. A more probable etymology 
of cia would be < Indic* ci-da, 1.2, the relative Pronoun stem, plus the (usually) 
enclitic dental demonstrative, making a compound ! gui + deo, the first member 
of which is seen in Skt. cif (cid) OP ciy, Hitt. kwis, Lat. quid, Gk. tis etc., (cf. 
for other cognates, WALDE-PoKoRNY 1.521-2 and 1507-8). For the second member 
* de/o ९. Lith, ka-da, OCS ci-to, Lat: en-do, Hitt. an-da, GK. j-dé, hé-de, oikén-dé 
etc., (and cf. WaALpe-Pokorny 1769-770; Memet, Le slave commune, 442 - 
8018400, 180-1, 314; BrucMaNn, Grd 2811-2). The Prakrit meanings ‘as, like’ 
are further supported by the local uses of Lat. abl, guo (archatic qwi) “as, how, 
where,’ etc., and are less objectionable semantically than if derived from Sanskrit 
éva, eva, which serve generally as merely phatic particles The form céa is 
either an orthographic variation of the earlier cia, or is to be regarded as cla ana- 
logically recast on the assumption of an original identity with ca iva, eva. In any 
because of the absence of the v, and can safely be held as secondary within Prakrit. 
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SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


By 
SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, Calcutta 


[1] Sanskrit kerenu ‘ elephant.’ 


This is a fairly common word in late Sanskrit, and it would appear to 
be of Dravidian origin. At first sight one would be tempted to look upon 
it as an instance of what I have called Polyglottism in Indo-Aryan—a case of 
a ‘translation-compound’: in JA. there are words which are made up of 
elements from two different languages, each of these elements meaning the 
same or a similar thing (see 5. K. CHatrerji, Proceedings of the Seventh 
All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda 1935, pp. 177-189) : Indo-Aryan 
(Sanskrit karin, keri) + Dravidian occurring in. Tamil as yénai, in Mala- 
yalam and Kannada as ane and in Telugu as enugu). But a purely Dravidian 
origin can be postulated for this word with greater plausibility 
There is the Dravidian root for ‘black’, which occurs in Tamil as karu 
` dark colour’, kari ‘ charcoal, charred wood, black pigment for the eye’. In 
the compound form, as in Tamil éeriya-mdn, Malayalam keri-mén * Indian 
antelope, black buck’, we have the root or word for ‘black’ and the word 
man = ‘deer’, Similarly keri ‘black’ + +ना, enu- (as in Telugu enugu) 
‘elephant ' could be a purely Dravidian formation on the line of Aariya-man, 
kari-man : the adjective ‘black’ or ‘dark’ would be quite a fitting one for 
an elephant : cf. a modern Indian name for an elephant—Adla@-nag ` black 


काद्या can in this way be explained as a Sanskritised Dravidian word | 


which on analysis is found to be a descriptive term—a compound of a noun 
and its descriptive adjective. The Tamil initial yd- in yanei and the Telugu 
e- in enugu suggest that the original or primitive Dravidian form of the word 
had as an initial sound a front vowel, e- or z-. A parallel case would be that 
of Sanskrit Karndja = Dravidian ( Kannada ) kere-maju * black soil. 

anskrit elephant’, literally ‘( the animal ) possessing a hand 
may have been influenced by the Dravidian ker-, keru- * black, dark’ referring 
to the colour of the elephant. Sanskrit karabha ‘the young of an elephant 
(also ‘the young of a camel '—this latter sense is possibly due to extension 
or confusion) may be a case of the Indo-Aryan affix -bha added to a Dravi- 
dian loan-word specialised to mean ‘an elephant’ from the general sense of 
black or dark’; and the Sanskrit words kere-kafa, “elephant’s forehead or 
temple’ also karafa ‘ elephant’s temple’ ( cf. Tamil Aerefa* running must 
ichoral fluid from the temple of an elephant’), and Aarafin ‘elephant’ are 
probably connected with kerenu, Aerebha through the Dravidian base ker- 
black." 
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[2] Sanskrit gaura ‘a kind of buffalo.’ 

The word geura has the usual adjectival sense of ‘whitish, yellowish’ 
or ‘pale’, but the nominal meaning of ‘a kind of buffalo’ is found from the 
Vedic downwards. The other connected words gavaya ‘a kind of buffalo’, 
gevala ‘wild buffalo’, gena ‘ox’ are not difficult of explanation; gavayd, 
found in Vedic, and gavala, are easily resolvable from हक, with affixes ya 
and 16, and gona is a Prakritic form made up on the basis of the genitive 
plural form goném for gavém. The ra in gau-ra, with its apparent full form, 
15 a puzzle. Can it be that here we have a very early instance of Polyglottism 
in Indo-Aryan? gaura ‘white, pale’ and gaura ‘ buffalo’ evidently, at least 
semantically, have no connexion. Can we look upon geura ‘buffalo’ as a 
compound of an Aryan gau, go + Austric ( Kol ) * wr- ‘ cattle," as in Santali 
and Mundari wri ‘cattle, cows and buffaloes’ ? 

[3] Sanskrit tundi-cela ‘a kind of garment.’ 

This word occurs once only in the Divydvaddna. The exact meaning is 
not known—but it probably means some costly stuff such as is commonly 
found in small strips. The word appears to be a translation-compound. 

The word cela is common in Sanskrit to mean ‘ cloth, clothes, garment’, 
and is found from the Mekabha@rata onwards. It occurs in New Indo-Aryan 
also : e.g. Bengali cel ‘a kind of coloured silk cloth.’ It is connected with a 
root cil ‘to put on clothes’ which is found only in the Dhdtu-patha, and which 
therefore would seem to be an etymologist’s creation. The form cela seems to 
be a Prakritic modification of Sanskrit cira ‘a strip, long narrow piece of 
bark or cloth, rag, tatter, clothes’, found for the first time in the Tailtiriya 
Aranyake. Cira is derived from an UnAdi root ci, and this derivation merely 
expresses the uncertainty of the etymologists, With cira probably is to be 
connected Sanskrit civera ‘the dress or rags of a religious (especially Buddhist 
or Jain) monk’, which occurs in Panini and other fairly early documents. 
Civara is derived from a root civ ‘to cover’, and this root civ is equally an 
artificial back formation. i 

Cire means primarily ‘a rag’, and the disparaging sense of ‘a rag’ is 
not wholly absent from cela either. The word cela is used as a pejorative 
affix, being compounded with certain words like bha@ryd and bréhmana, to 
mean a bad type or a bad representative of the same (eg. bhéryd-cela, neuter, 
‘a wife’, bréhmana-cela ‘a bad Brahman’, braéhmani-cela ‘a । wife 
of a Brahman’, occurring in Panini and others). Cela in this may be 
an extension of the word in its very likely original meaning of ‘rag’, and 
then * useless or bad stuff’ : bra@hmana-cela ‘ clout of a Brahman, a Brahman 
ragamuffin, a wretched or bad Brahman", We may compare the English 
word ragamujfin itself ; and the Modern Hindustani expression, used at the 
foolishness or ungainliness of a person, may also be compared—ddmi hai, yd 
Gdmi-ka paj@ma ? ‘is he a man, or just a man's trousers, i.e. nether garments?” 

There is the other word cela = “servant, slave’, found in the Mahd- 
bharata, which occurs in New Indo-Aryan e.g. Hindustani cel@; thus cela of 
Sanskrit is from cefa or cede. meaning the same thing, and all these three, 
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ceta, ceda, cela, appear to be just Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) developments 
of an Old Indo-Aryan ‘erte from ८ car, er ‘to go or wander’, Le. at somebody 
else's bidding ; a hypothetic *लढ can give not only cefa, cedq, cela, but also 
cata ( further extended to cdfa and cajfa), and this cefe-cata-cajfa occurs in 
late Sanskrit inscriptions, particularly in North-eastern India, in the PSssi0n 
a-cajia-bhatta- or a-ca{a-bhata-pravesa meaning ‘ where cafes and bhafas, 1.९. 
soldiers or spies (cdfas < cafes < ‘crta) and king’s servants (bhafas < bhafa 
< bhrta) shall have no access’, used as a qualification for villages granted by 
kings to Brahman scholars who wished to live m an atmosphere of quiet and 
repose unhampered by police or military mtrusion Cela however is explained 
by Prof. Jules Botcu in his Formation de la Langue marathe, Paris, 1919, 
p. 331-332, as being a Dravidian word meaning ‘small ` or ‘little.’ This cela- 
however is a different word from cela = ‘cloth’ which evokes cire, civara: 
although from the sense of ‘smallness’, that of ‘a rag’ may easily evolve, 
and in that case cela ‘cloth’ and celd ‘slave, disciple’ would be connected ; 
but that appears to be a bit far-fetched. 

The group cira : cela is paralleled by similar pairs of words in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit’ which show an alteration of i: ¢: eg. kridd, kidda: khela; 
वा : erisa: Kidr$a: kerisa: piyusa: peyuSa; piusa: peusa; vibhilaka: 
bahedaa ; pitha : pedha. 

Cira and cela are preserved in New Indo-Aryan also in the roots ( Hindu- 
stani) cir, (Bengali) cir, ‘to tear, to pierce’, in Bengali celd@ as in cela kath 
‘wood split in long pieces for fuel.’ The New Indo-Aryan root cir, cir is ex- 
plained as of denominative origin from Sanskrit (Old Indo-Aryan) cira; and 
this ताक (probably connected with civera) of Old Indo-Aryan remains un- 
explained. In any case, cira: cela originally indicated ‘a piece of cloth,’ ‘a 
piece torn off from a bigger one,’ and occurred fairly early in Indo-Aryan 

The first element in tund-icela is easily explained as a Dravidian word, 
found in Tamil as tunfu (or tusd«), in Kannada as fuydu and in Telugu as 
funta, meaning ‘a fragment, a piece, a bit, a small piece of cloth, a towel.’ In 
Tamil there is (ष्का = ‘piece of cloth left over after a material has been 
cut into pieces of required length 

Tundi-cela is therefore a translation compound, Dravidian (द्रा + Aryan 
cela, although this Aryan word is of uncertain origin. It may be compared 
with a New Indo-Aryan (Hindustani) word like kapre-tatta ‘ clothes’ = 
karpataka-naktake (laktaka). From ‘small piece of cloth ", the sense of ‘costly 

The dictionary gives also Tundi-kere as the name of a people, e.g. in the 
Mahabharata : this tribal name may be compared with Hari-kela, the name 
of the people inhabiting Samatata or Deltaie Bengal The word tunda, tundi 
by itself is used in Sanskrit in the sense of ‘beak, snout’ (which is probably 
the basis of the word fundi-kerin ‘a venomous insect’), and of ‘a prominent 
navel’ (whence by extension, we have the late Sanskrit word tudi-kest = ‘a 
large boil on the palate’, as well as ‘the cotton plant’, and fundibha = 
‘having a prominent navel’), These other meanings of funda, lund: appear 
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to belong to a different word, of uncertain origin, from the Dravidian tuntu, 
tundu, tunta = ‘a piece torn off, a piece of cloth.’ Tunda = ‘ beak, snout,” 
has New Indo-Aryan representatives ; and (कत्र = * protuberance, prominent 
navel’, probably a variant of Sanskrit funda =‘ belly’, of uncertain origin, 
which, too, has cognates or derivatives in New Indo-Aryan. 


[4] Muséra-galva ‘a kind of coral, a kind of precious stone’, in ~ 
dhist Sanskrit ; maséra ‘sapphire, emerald’, in the Mahabharata (masaraka 
in the Harivamsa); maséra-galvarkamaya ‘ consisting of emerald (or sapphire) 
and crystal’, in the Mahabharata; galvarka, Prakrit gallakka also gallaka 
‘crystal, crystalline liquor-cup’. 

In the above words, there are two elements—musdra or masdra, which 
means some kind of precious stone, sapphire or emerald or coral, and galvarka. 
gallakka, gallaka, galva, which evidently indicates crystal or some other kind 
of precious or semi-precious stone. Their occurrence in the Mahabharata, in 
Buddhist Sanskrit (e.g. in the Divydveddéna) and in the Mrechakatika would 
show that these words first came into prominence round about the time of 
Christ, probably during the first couple of centuries after Christ. 

It does not seem that these words are of Indo-European ie. Indo-Aryan 
origin. Names of precious stones—with their sense frequently Vague and not 
definite—are among those which can normally be expected to be foreign loans. 
Both maséra-musdra and gallakka-gallaka-galva-galuarka, owing moreover 
to these variants, would from their look appear to be foreign. 

In the absence of any other affiliation of masdra-musa@ra, I suggest that 
it is of immediate Chinese origin. Berthold LAUuFER in his Sino-Iranica 
(Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 1919, pp. 525-527) discusses 
the Chinese term pho-so, with a variant mo-so, which means some kind of 
precious stone—in the Thang period “the term pho-so merely denotes a stone.” 
The Chinese pho-so or mo-so has been identified by some scholars (प्राया 
and PELLiot, for instance) with the bezoar (pdzehr or padzahr in Persian) : 
the bezoar is “a calculus concretion found in the stomachs of a number of 
animals,” and in early and medieval times it was believed in India, Persia, 
China and elsewhere to possess some special qualities. But Laurer shows 
that the Chinese pho-so or mo-so cannot be the bezoar—it is not of animal 
but mineral origin, according to early Chinese accounts. 

The second character in the Chinese expressions pho-so and mo-so is 
identical : the ancient Chinese pronunciation of this so was * sa or * sé. and 
its meaning is ‘to dance, to frisk, to saunter.’ The character for bho had as 
its old pronunciation * (लद (LAUFER) or * bhud (KARLGREN), and it means 
‘old woman’ or ‘step-mother.’ The character for mo was pronounced in 
Ancient Chinese as *mud (Bernhard Karucren, Analytical Dictionary of 
Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris 1923, under character No. 593, p. 191), 
and its meaning is ‘to rub, to polish, to break, to touch, to feel with the hand.’ 
It is evident that the terms pho-so = *bhud-sé and mo-so'= *mud-sd are just 
phonetic ptions in Chinese characters of some foreign word or words : 
the meaning of the Chinese characters does not give any clue to the sense of 
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the terms as ‘ precious stone’: and mo-so = “mud-sd is 8 secondary or late 
form of *bhud-sd (LAUFER, op. cit., foot-note 2). 

LAUFER also gives another Chinese compound pho-sa as the name of a kind 
of ( precious) stone, which occurs in the Chinese work the Pei-hu-lu of TWAN 
Kut-lu composed about 875 a.p. The first element pho in this compound is 
the same character as in pho-so ; and the second element, the character now 
pronounced 52, was in ancient times * sat (it is the character which occurs in 
the Chinese compound phu-se = *bhuo-sat, contracted from a fuller phu-thi- 
sa-to: = * bhwo-dhieci-sat-laé = Sanskrit bodhisattva). Ancient Chinese * bhud- 
sat = pho-sa therefore, as noted in the Pei-hu-lu, meaning some kind of precious 
stone, and *bhud-sdé = pho-so, are equally the transcriptions, in early Chinese 
of some foreign word. It seems likely that *bhud-sat, *bhud-sd and “mud-sd 
are different forms of the same word, of which * bhud-sat would appear to be 
the oldest, because the fullest, form ; of the other two, the loss of the final con- 
sonant gave = bhud-sé, and the common change of initial bk-, b- (through a 
stage mb-) to m-, together with the loss of the final consonant, gave rise to 
* mud-sd. 

The final -+ of Ancient Chinese was dialectally pronounced as -9 (=ih 
in English then), and also as ना, before passing away finally, Thus, * sat = 
* sa3 = = sar. The Sanskrit Buddha, shortened to Buddh, gave Ancient Chinese 
= Bhyuad or = Bhyuat, and this developed quite early forms like * Bhut or 
* But (whence Persian buf = ‘idol’, ‘image’, originally “a Buddha image’, 
and Japanese Bufsu =‘ Buddha,’ written Bu-tu), * Bhur (whence old Bur- 
mese Bhurdé = ‘Buddha’, now written Bhurd but pronounced in Modern Bur- 
mese as (Arakan) Phe-ré, (standard) Phe-ya, and * Bhivat, before it was 
reduced to Modern Chinese Fo, Fu and Fat. 

Side by side with * bhud-sat, * bhud-sé, = mud-sd as the ancient forms of 
pho-sa, pho-so, mo-so, we may be allowed to postulate other popular forms, 
current orally, ie. in pronunciation, although the second character would be 
the same द = sa: like, * bhud-sai, * bhud-ser and * mud-saS, * mud-sar, all 
meaning some kind of precious stone. These different forms would belong to 
different dialectal areas of Chinese, and at different periods : we do not know 
whether * sat, *sa3, "ser were conlempora 018, but obviously these pro- 
nunciations with a final consonant were older than *s4 which lost it. 

There is in Persian the word bussad or bissad (bussaS, bissad), which 
has been borrowed by Arabic (bussad-, 6145500, bassa8-, bassad-) and Armeni- 
an (bust), meaning ‘coral’ or ‘fine pearl.’ The source of this word is not 
known = there are forms also with one s. It may be a genuine Iranian word ; 
and the sense of * coral may only be a norrowed one, the original sense might 
also have been a wider and a generic one for precious stones in general. It 
seems exceedingly possible that the Chinese terms discussed above are merely 
the Chinese transcriptions of an early Iranian bused =" precious stone’, also 
coral.” The older transcription was undoubtedly the one written pho-sa = 
= bhud-sat, * bhud-sa8, noted in the Pei-hu-tu ; between this, and mo-so = 
= mud-s@ we have to place modifications like * bhud-sar, * mbud--sar, * mud- 
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sear on the one hand, and bhud-sé = pho-so on the other 
The Indo-Aryan masdra-musdra then be regarded as the Iranian 

word indirectly borrowed through the Chinese, from an old dialectal form 

mud-ser which is not represented in the Chinese written language by the 
corresponding characters. It is to be noted that the Iranian specialised sens 
of ‘coral’ is present in the Indian musdéra of Buddhist Sanskrit, although the 
‘generic sense of ‘precious stone’ (and then specialised into ‘ emerald sap- 
phire’) is the one found in the Mahdbharate. In Chinese transcriptions 
Sanskrit, ma of Sanskrit is frequently indicated by the character * mud = ऋ 
dialectal variations in early times of this * mud are the reason for the alter. 
nation musdra-masdra in India 

Maséra-musara would therefore be one of the rare instances of a Chinese 
word (although of foreign origin in the Chinese itself) adopted in Middle 
Indo-Aryan. 5० far, only two such Sino-Indian words are known—Cina, the 
name of the country and people of China, and Aicake, ‘a kind of small 
bamboo." 

Galva-, galvarka, gallakka, gallaka may now be considered. In the absence 
of any other derivation, I suggest that the word is * galla, extended to * gallaka 
or * gallakka by adding the pleonastic -ह affix, which would change to -kka 
in Middle Indo-Aryan of a late period, and that it means stone , and is of 
Dravidian origin. There is the common Dravidian word for ‘stone’, occur- 
ring in South Dravidian (Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada) as kal, in Central 
Dravidian (Telugu) as fallu, and in Northern Dravidian (Brahui) as xal 
In some ancient Dravidian dialect the existence of a form with initial &- 
instead of &- can be very well assumed, and Sinhalese borrowed it with the 
mitial g-, possibly from Archaic Tamil (before the employment of the present 
alphabet of Tamil to write the language) : Sinhalese galla ‘stone’, singular, 
plural gail. (Compare, Modern Tamil Jamiz =‘ Tamil’, but Sinhalese 
Demila, Greek * Demir-ik?= ‘the Tamil Country,’ Sanskrit Dremida, 
Dravida, all of which suggest an ancient form * Dremiza, with initial d-, as 
opposed to the Modern Tamil form with ¢-) 

Middle Indo-Aryan * galle- with extensions gallaka, gallakka, would thus 
be a Dravidian de$ word in Aryan. Originally meaning ‘stone,’ its modifica- 
tion to mean " precious stone, crystal’ would be quite normal : in Tamil (kal) 
as well as in Bengali and other New Indo-Aryan (patther, pathar) 
the word for ‘stone’ is commonly used to mean also ‘precious stone.” A 
vessel of stone, or crystal can be very well indicated by an extension of the 
word for *stone’—galla < gallaka, gallakka: in Bengali, pathar ‘stone’ is 
commonly used to mean a plate or dish carved out of black stone or marble. 
galva and galvarka, otherwise unexplained, can be very well explained as false 
Sanskritisations of the Prakrit (desi)! words = galla, * gallakka, with a plau 
sible restoration to a known arka brightness, splendour’ qualifying an obscure 
galva or galu > galla—galu galva being evolved out of the analysis? + arka= 
galvarka. 

Viewed from the stand-point of the etymologies suggested 




















above, musdra- 
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looked upon as another instance of Poly 
glottism in Middle Indo-Aryan, the first element of this ‘ translation-com- 
pound’ being a foreign word from the Chinese (which itself borrowed it from 
Iranian) and the second being a native Indian word, Dravidian in origin and 
adopted in Aryan. 


galva and masdra-galverke can be 


DHARMA-SURI_HIS DATE & WORKS 


By 
E. V. VIRA RAGHAVACHARYA, Cocanada 

1. The Poet's ancestry and personal details -— 

Dharma-siiri was a Brahmana of the gotra, and believed to have 
lived at Kathevara near Tendli (Guntir Dt Madras Presidency). His graned 
father, Dharma-sudhi propitiated Iévara by means of his severe ‘tapas’ and 
obtained as a result a boon that his family should be an uninterrupted line of 
` Savants ’ well-versed in the whole of the ‘ Sdstraic lore till the seventh gene- 
ration (5. R. 1. 18 41.). Our poet's ancestors were reputed for their deep erudi 
tion. They were living at Bendires and consequently their family was being 
called “Varanasi family. His father’s elder brother Nardyanivadhani was a 
literary prodigy and had the title * Avadhiina parikramana-cakravartin 
Defeating a great ‘savant ' Rangivadhani by name, in Vedic Avadhana 
Narayana was greatly honoured at the court of Dharma-bhiipa who respect 
fully offered to him a palanquin, an umbrella and a camara” and bestowe 
on him the title of ` अवधानीश्वर- जर प्र ॐ We cannot at present 
identify this king (5. R. I. 2] 81. ). Narfyana's younger brother was 
Parvata-natha-siirl, our poet's father It is said (S. 2. I, 22 23 ही.) that 
Parvatanatha was a great ‘savant ॥ all the ‘SSstras’ and that before an 
assembly of scholars he had defeated in literary contest one, J 
and taken from the vanquished scholar his proud title ` Vadi-kesari at the 
same time making him renounce his title ‘ Mayavadi bhayankara’, We are not 
able to identify this Janardana either Parvatanatha’s younger brother Rima 
Pandita was a great elocutionist and a sound scholar in all the six systems of 

philosophy. The poet says about himself that he was a master in all 
the fourteen ‘ पत्त = but he was particularly proficient in the ‘ Nydya- 
sastra’, though he did not allow his special attraction towards ‘Nyaya’ to 
deflect his deep love for poetry and poetics. This he says in his Nerakd 


sura-Vijaya These गतापि ’ etc. [Vide Appendix. ] 




















Tripurari-Somayajin—Parvati 


Narayandvadhani Parvatanatha Rama Pandita 


1. Vide-Appendix. 
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Il. Date—J/nternal evidence :-— 
harmasiiri in his S.A. ( pp. 136; 197 ) mentions Vidyan&tha by name 
and criticises him. The date of Vidyanatha is according to Prof. P. V. KANE 
1300-1325 7, Dr. 5. K. De 1290-1310, Prof. Trivept and Prof. EGGELING 
1298-1317, SeweELL—1295-1323 and according to Prof. Sesagiri SASTRIN 
1295-1319. Taking the latest among these dates, we may assign our poet to 
a period later than 1328 A.D. 

Our poet mentions the author of the Safifivini, a commentary on the 
Al@hkdra-sarvasva of Ruyyaka (5.R. VI. ए. 115, -Tel. ed.; P. 105, Bamra 
ed). Safijivini was the work of Vidydcakravartin who was a protégé of king 
Vira Ballala [11 (1291-1342) of the Hoysila dynasty2 From this, we can 
safely assert that our author was later than 1342 A.D. 

The latest among the writers quoted by our author is Bhipéla who is 
identical with Singabhipéila, the royal author of the Resérnava-sudhdkara 
( T. 8, Series ). Dividing the ‘Spigira-rasa' into ‘ Sarhksipta’ and ` Vistyta 
Dharmasiiri says 

तत्राद्यो भूपालेनोक्त :--- 
‘qari यत्र संक्िपांत्साध्वसविडितादिमि 
उपचारात्रिषेवेते स संक्षिप्त इतीरितः ` इति ” 
—5.R. X. p. 341 (ध. ed.), 7. 346 (Bamra ed.) 

The above verse is found in the Rasdrnava-sudhakara, 11, P. 135,| Venkata 
giri ed. in Telug 1 ध | 

Now, the dates assigned to Singabhiipala by several Sanskritists are as 
follows :— 

Prof. Sesagiri SASTRIN and Dr. 9. K. DE—( About 1330 &.0.,) Mr. A. N 
Krishna AIYANGAR :? (1360-1400 ap.) Dr. M. KRISHNAMACHARIAR' 
( About 1400 ap.) 

Taking the earliest date assigned to ingabhinal: 
might say that Dharmasiiri was later than 1330 4.9. 

External and Indirect evidence :— 

Mallindtha, the famous Sanskritist of ‘Andhra-ieéa" and the voluminous 
commentator on Sanskrit classics does not even once refer to Dharmasiri or 
his 3.77. though both of them belonged to the same province. If Dharma lived 
` before Malli, this famous scholiast could not haye ignored such a brilliant 
author as Dharma who hails from his own province. The dates assigned to 
Malli, by several scholars are—12390-1400 (Dr. R. 5. BHANDARKAR,), 1400- 
1414 ap. (Prof. K. P. Trrveot and Dr. De), 1419-46 (Dr. M. KrisHni- 
MACHARIAR) Qharma might be later than or a younger coeval of Malli. If 
they were contemporaries, it might be that Dharma, being too near in time, 
might not have been taken as an authority by Mallinatha 








(ie, 1390 ap.) we 











` 1. Vide. Dr. M. KrisNAMACHARYA : History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 856-858 (1937). 
2. Summaries of Papers (pp. 28-29). Mysore Oriental Conference, 1935 
3. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 770 
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Jagannétha Panditaraja, the renowned Sanskrit poet of ‘ Andhradefa ' was 
not mentioned even once in the 5.R. Jagann&tha was like a huge light-house 
in the field of Sanskrit Poetics and no later writer on Poetics, to whatever 
province he might belong, could afford to ignore Jagannz or his work, 
Rasa-gang@dhere, much less Dharma who belonged to the same province. 
Dharma’s silence regarding Jagannatha might be taken to mean that the for- 
mer was earlier than Jagannéitha or earlier than 1625 from which date Jagan 
naitha's literary activity is believed to have begun. 

Appakavi, the famous Andhra grammarian, mentions the S.R. by name 
in the Appakeviya while enumerating works on ( Sanskrit) grammar and 
Alamkara. (1. p. 12: 11. p. 109 Sri Ri&jarSjeévari-Niketanam Press ed 
1910). Appekeviya contains (I. 33) the date of its composition which cor- 
responds to 1656 a. From this we can conclude that Dharma was 
earlier than 1656 a.D., and in all probability earlier than 1625 ( Jagannéitha’s 
date). We might assign 1414 (Mallingitha’s earlier limit) and 1625 aD. 
as the two limits within which our author must have flourished 

We can yet narrow down these limits, Gaurana, the well-known Telugu 
poet, author of Hariscendra-cerita in ‘ Dvipada’ metre, had also written in 
Sathskrit a work on Poetics Leksena Dipiké' by name, in which the S.R. was 
referred to. If this is the same work as our author's, which I think highly prob- 
able, Dharma might be said to have been a contemporary of or a little earlier 
than Gaurana. The date of Gaurana is 1440-1450 a.n2 Hence we can safely 
conclude that Dharma-siiri must have lived between 1414-1430 or roughly the 
first quarter of the 15th century. 

A, STOTTRAS : 1 Arsud-stult, 2 Surya-Sataka. 

These two ‘stottras’ are no longer extant but are known only through 
fragments cited in the SaMitya-ratndkara 

1. Aysyd-stuti :—This 1s a stotra in praise of the river Kren. In the 
Sahitye-raindkara =[Taranga VI—dealing with Sabdilamk 1 
(Bamra ed.), ए. 143 (Telugu ed.) ] the following verse is given in illustra- 
tion of “Vrttyanu-prisa 

“ यथा ममैव कृष्णास्तुतौ-- 
मुण्णातु सिष्णा स्वभिजनबृजिनान्याशु दुर्वारवारा 


| गाधा भाधाररोधोविवरभुवि वलद्भीवरोधा वरौघा * 


2. Swirya-Satake :—This too is known only through a couple of quota- 
tions. It is otherwise known as Revi-Sataka. It is in praise of the god Sirya, 














1 Descriptive Catalogue of Skt. MSS—Vol. XXII ( Govt. 0, MSS. Library, 
Madras }. pp. 8692-'96. ' 

2 Lives of Telugu Poets—Part I i 
Vireéaliigam PANTULU a 9: ^> (Revised ed, 1916)—Mr. 8. 
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after the famous Sarya-fataka of Mayira. Like Mayiira’s poem the Ravi- 
Satake of our poet also is in Sragdhera metre. 
a. “ नागबन्धस्तु अस्माभिः सूर्यशतके बिम्बवर्णने कथितः यथा-- 
* बिम्बं ध्वान्तव्यघादं कनकधरशिरबारि शोणशुदाप्तम 
पदमाधिप्रेमसोमक्षतदमुस्मुदः कतृकब्यूहहारि 
शेमुष्या दातृदैत्याधिपतुदतुल्कमां मयाधानकल्प्याम्‌ 
कस्येह क्षीणता मुत्क्षिपतु पद परं दैवमचिःकदम्बम्‌ ' 
0. अष्टदटयद्मबन्धस्तु अस्माभिः सूर्यशतकेऽशवर्णने कथितः | यथा--- 
^ या दासत्राणरक्ता ततिरिनहरितां ज्ञाभिनन्यास्तमाया 
या मास्तव्यानभिक्नानवतु मरकतग्रामसश्री रजेया 
याऽऽजेरश्रीसमग्रा यदरिततिरसक्तासरज्राजरा या 
या राजबारसक्ता निशमियमघमुक्ता रणत्रासदाया ' "` 
VI p. 131-2 (Bamra ed.). 148, 149, pp. (Tel. ed.). 
B. KaAvyas: 3. Bélabhdgavata. 4. Hamsa-sandeSa (Prakt.) 
Bdla-Bhagavata :—This poem also is no longer extant. It is thus 
mentioned in our poet's minor drama, Narakdsura-vijaya in the course of the 
conversation between the ‘Nati’ and the ` Suitra-dhara 
“४ सूत्रधार : :-- अंस्तिखल्वत्रापि अम्रतरसनिष्यन्दी सकलतमस्स्तोमपरिपन्थी नरहरेनेरका- 
ुरनिवदेणोदारहरणरूपो गुणशिरोमणि: इत्थमेवैतत्कविना स्वकान्ये बाल्भागवतेप्युदीरितम- 
* बिनिन्दिताः केन च पङूजन्मना 
जडेन दोषोपहि ( ह ? ) ता अपि स्वतः 
ममोक्तयो विष्णुपदस्पृशों बुधैः 
कला इव ग्राह्तमा: कलानिषेः * 
A verse from this work is cited in the Sdhifya-reindkara and the theme 
of the poem is the story of Sri-kpena. 
“ क्रियाफलोस्मेक्षा यथा-- 
‘fie नीरन्धरनिकुज॒मध्यमा 
नमी समीरा Seal ससंश्रमा 
लताज़नालिज्जनलाल्सा द 
VII. p. 157 (Bamra ed,). p. 176 (Tel. ed.). 
4. 1H amsa-sondeija :—This is a poem in Prékyt and is now lost to us. 
The theme of this poem seems to be similar to that of the Hartsa-sandefa of 
Si Vedanta-detika—i.e. the sending of a message by Rama to his beloved, 
Sita who was in Lanka, by means 


1 For an account of Sarhskrit poems with the title Hamsa-sandeia, the curious 
student is referred to our work ( in Telugu )— The History of the Samskrt Data- 
Kévya (1937), Prof. Chintaharan CHAKRAVARTI's paper on this subject in the 
THQ, Vol. Ill. No. 2 (June 1927). and Dr, Mr. KaisHNAMACHARIAR’S History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, 1 Revised ed. (1987) 
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A verse from this now lost Kavya is cited in the Sdhitya-rainakara in 
illustration of * Jagara,’ one of the ten stages of the love of the hero --- 
“ यथा वा--ममैव प्राकृतभाषाविरचिते हंससन्देशें--- | 
छाया-- जातं सीतानयनयुगलं लोहितं जागरादवा 
ङं वा ताप्रं मदनदहनज्वाल्जालाभितापात्‌ 
ea सुरतविभवे चुम्बनानां प्रभेदे 
रक्तं के वा रघुपतिमुखे वौरिकारागयोगात्‌ `.“ a. 
—X Rasa-taranga, p. 346 (Tel. ed.), p. 353 (Bamra ed.). 

0. NATAKAS or PLays: 5. Karise-vadha. 6. Narakésura-vijaya. 

5. Karise-vadha :—This play too is not now extant. Three stanzas 
from it are quoted in the Séhitya-raindkera. As author calls it a 
nataka’, it must be a play from five to ten acts. It is different from the 
Kearisavadha of Sesa-kysna (KAvyamild, No. 6.) A Karitsa-vadha is ascrib- 
ed to Panini in Patafijali's Mahd-bhadsya. The theme is the slaying of Karhsa 
by Krgqa. 

a. As an illustration of ‘ Svabhivokti.’ 

“^ यथा-- मदीये कंसवधनाटके--- 
वक्षोजाङ्गगचुम्बितुम्बिरचिरामाचिश्नतौ वल्क 
। प्रीषददर्शितबाहुमूलसुषमा तन्त स्मृशन्ती नखै 
मन्दस्पन्दितकुण्डलालकभरा ATTA 
किश्रित्कुद्मलितेक्षणा स्मितमुखी केयं शनैगौयति. ` ” 
VII 7. 232 (Bamra ed.) ; 7. 233. (Telugu ed.). 
b. In illustration of ` Adbhuta-rasa '"— 
^ यथा वा ममेव नारके कंसवधे- 
"आरूढः कुरथं रजोऽन्धितद्शा सुतेन सजोदितै 
रवैराशुविनश्वर रपयुगप्रकान्तचक ठटं 
चापे हीनगुणे विपत्रविशिल्ले सन्धाय निन्येऽज्रसा 
शुलोत्कम्पिकरोदरों विषमदक्‌ fe: पुरः Taam." ” 
—S.R. 1९. p. 366 (Bamra ed.), 9. 355-6 (Tel. ed.). 
९. As an example of * Bhavasandhi ’"— 
^ यथा वा ममैव नारके कैसवधे- 
" रोषाददक्चिणमीश्चणं विपुल्यन्‌, वामं wader 
aaa कचिदीरयन Sze, चाद्ृक्तिमप्यन्यतः 
एकेनापि पदा पुरः परिसर न्नन्येन पश्चादव्रजन्‌ 
Tag रणोन्मुखे मयि दशां देभऽधनारीश्वरः. ` ” 
X. p. 387 (Bamra ed.), 7. 374 (Tel. ed.) 
6. Nerakdsura-vijaye-vyayoga :—This is an ‘upa-ripaka’ or minor 
drama called 'Wyayoga.’ It was printed twice in Telugu characters and we 
Propose to issue a Nagari edition of the same. It was translated into Telugu 
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long ago by the late M. M. Kokkonda Venkataratnam PANTULU of the Madras 
The play depicts the heroic story of the killing of Narakasura. It was 
written at Puri (Jagannath) as noted in the ‘Prastivana.’ It is also 
known as Naerakdsura-vadhe and Nerakadhvertsenam. Many verses from 
this work are quoted in the Sdhilye-raindkara, some with the name of the 
work and some anonymously. Here are some of those verses 
a. An example for ‘ Khandita-nayika : 
“ य॒था ममैव व्यायोगे-- [= Verse 5 in the Vyayoga]. 
‘ da: ao: कचिद्ध:कृतजीवनाया 
रागान्वित स्तुहिनबाष्पमुचों नङिन्या 
पुष्णाति पादपतनेन पुनः शरदम्‌ . ' ” 
—S.R. Il. 7. 47 (Bamra ed.) ; p. 51 (Tel. शत). 
b. In illustration of the figure ‘ Paryaya ` ; 
«४ अत्रायस्योदाहरणं मदल्यायोगे बहणभन्ननिरूपकं TI— 
* तद्धारीतीवघोरीखुरपुरपरलीपारितकष्मातलोद 
डूलीपालीमि wi सपदि चुखकिते तत्मतापानलेन 
प्राविक्षतददयाब्धि तदनु ( सुतनु! ) विगलितोपवं स प्रचेता:, ” 
VIL. 7. 194 (Bamra ed.) p. 205 (Tel. ed.). 
The above verse is again cited in IX Taranga, p. 284 (Bamra ed.) p. 275 
( Tel. ed.) as an example of ‘ Atyanta-tiraskyta-vacya ` relating to a word. 
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शस्तान्यल्नाणि शल्लाण्यपि तव बहुशः सन्तु किन्तु Tass 
रामे संप्रामभीमे दशमुख | न पुरा वर्धसे स्पर्धसे चेत्‌ . ” 
—S.R. UX. 7. (Bamra ed.), p. 274 (Tel. ed.) 
This stanza which is quoted in the S.R. occurs in the Vyayoga (8. 83) 
with a change in the last two lines thus : 


आ 17 
ry = 


aia: सौदर्दानोऽयं तृणमिव दहति क्षोणिपुत्रं भ्रमम्‌. ` 
त. ‘Bharata-vakya 
“ आमल्युदविता, रता वितरणे, तन्त्रे निरूढं गताः 
सांख्यन्यायविचारचुश्ु मतयः प्रामाकरप्रक्रिया- 
फरणा भवन्त्ववनिपा, fara नित्योत्सवा 
—Nerakasura-Vijaya, 8. 89. 
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आबिश्नता भ्रियमुरस्यथवा शिरोधा 
qa च नाभिविवरे यदि वा करदे 
पाण सुदशनवताप्यथवा ललाटे 
देवेन केनचिदिदं जगदेतु मोदम्‌ . ” —Ibid. &. 90. 

0. SAHITYA : 

7. Sdhitya-ratnakara : This is by far the most important and famous 
of the author's works. In 10 ‘ Tarangas’ it traverses almost the whole field 
of Sarhskrit poetics except Dramaturgy. He denounces author's like Vidya- 
natha who, for mercefary motives, extolled in their works kings who are but 
mortals, himself dedicating his work to God Sri Ramfcandra, Almost every 
stanza given as illustration in this work relates to some incident in the life of 
Sri Rama. The titles of the ten ‘ Tarangas’ are as follows : 

I. Gronth@rambha-Samarthena. 

1. Abhidha. II. Laksang. IV. Vyajijand. V. Guna, V1. Sabdélarkéra. 

VII. Arthdlemkéra. VIII. Dosa. IX. Dhveni. X. Rasa. 

Postponing to a future occasion a critical study of the work and its place 
in the history of Sarhskrit Sahitya literature, we give here for the information 
of scholars a list of the important writers and works mentioned in the ६.२. 

Important Works and Writers cited in the Séhilye-rainékeara. 

(Reference is to the chapter and page of the Madras edition 1871) 


अभिनवगुप्त, VII. 177; X. 327 
अलक्षरसवंस्व-सज्ीविनीकार. 1४. 115 
आचार्यैः. L 24, 26 
कवि-कत्पद्रम-कार्‌. VI. 155. 
कामान्न. X. 349. 
कान्य-प्रकाश, 4. 293, 373. 
कान्य-प्रकाश-कार, 1. 21; 01. 87, 88; IV. 117, 123; V. 135-6: 5५. 319, 
338, 339. 
कृष्णस्तुति. [ His own.]. III. 10; V. 141; VI. 143, 156. 
9. ale, X. 338. 
10. गणस॒न्न, X. 356. 
11. दश्ल्प्रक. X. 318, 319. 
12. eae. X. 340. 
13. नारक -सज्ञीवन. X. 348. 
14. नारदीय -पुराण. 1. 22. 
15. बालभागवत, [ His own. ]. VII. 176. 
16. भह-नायक. ( भुक्तिवादिन्‌ ). X. 326. 
17. भरत. Il. 83; 5. 319, 353. 
18. भतहरि. IV. 117 


19. भारतीय, X. 350, 372 
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21. ओजराज. V. 129, 136; X. 335, 336. 

22. समुदा-राक्षस. 1. 22. 

23. मुनि | Bharata-Muni]. X. 337, 338. 

24. मेघसन्देश, X. 349. 

25. रति-रहक्त्य, X. 321, 340, 349. 

26. tees. [= (18 own Siiryetaiaka |. 11. 110; V. 141; VI. 156. 
21. Targa. A. S41. 

28. रामायण, I. 22, 23. 

29. लोचनकार. [ = Abhinava-gupta ]. X. 340. 

30. चोहट, [ = Bhatta Lollata]. X. 308, 324, 331. 

31. वाक्यपदीय. 11. 64. 

32. वात्त्यायनीय, X. 341. 

33. विद्यानाथ, ४. 136; शा 197. 

34. वेद्‌. 1. 22. 

व्यायोग, [His own Narakdsura-Vijaya-Vyayoga) . 1. 51; VIL. 205, 227. 
age. X. 310. 

शब़्ारतिलक, IX. 277, 340, 349, 350, 372. 

Tarra. [ of Bhoja ]. X. 335 

सूत्रकार; Gap. X. 338. 

40. aga, [ =His own Revi-Sataka. Vide. Supra]. VI. 148, 149. 

41. eam. 1. 22. 

42. हंससन्देश [His own poem in Prakrt]. X. 346. 

43. हरिवंश. L 23. 

E. COMMENTARIES : 

8. Bhiésya-ratna-prabha :—(Nimaya-sagar edition.). Dharma-sin was 
3 great devotee of Sri Rama and was of opinion that Raima was the Supreme 
Being. It is said that in his later days he became a ‘Sannydsin' and assumed 
the name of RamAinanda or Govindananda and composed a commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhasya on the Brahma-sitras. But whether the author of Katna- 
brabha is identical with the author of the Sahilya-ratnagkara has yet to be 
investigated, 

9. Breahmdémrta-versini :—(Printed in Telugu Characters, Sarasvati- 
Nilaya Press, Nellore, 1900 ) 

This work otherwise known as Brahma-siitra-guru-vytti was written by 
one Dharma-bhatta, the disciple of an ascetic, Sri Mukundasrama-fricarana by 
name, and Mahopadhyaya Sri-Ramacandrarya and son of Tirumalicirya. 
The identity of Dharmé-bhatta with our Dharmasiiri has also to be investi- 
gated. In 5.1९, our poet gives his father’s name as Pervatesea. If this 
term is a Sanskritised form of ‘ Tirwmala’ then we are somewhat in a position 
to equate the two authors. Like the author of the 5.X. this author also dedi- 
cates his work to की Rama and this point is in favour of the identity, 
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2. Sdhitya-ratndkera : With the commentary Mandara by Mallidi Lakemana- 
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A paper in Telugu by the present writer. ( Journal of the Telugu 
Academy—Vol. XVII, No. 6, 1929) 


APPENDIX. 

In the traditional manner, Dharma-siiri traces the origin of his family 
(Harita-gotra) to Lord Visnu, from whose naval lotus was born the four-faced 
god, Brahmi whose mind-born sons were Marici, Pulaha, Angiras and others, 
who were said to be the ancestors of the whole humanity inhabiting this earth. 
Of Brahmé’s mind-born offspring, Angiras had a son Harita, the pure, after 
whom our poet's family received the name— Harita-gotrz 
descendants of Harita ). 

Select verses from the Séhilya-ratndkara, 


1. तेष्वद्गिरोमुनिवरा दुदयं प्रपेदे 
दोषानुष्गरहितश्च न भोगमागी 
श्रान्तो निराकृततमाः शुचियोगदी प्रः, (12) 
2. गोत्रे च तस्यं समभूदभिजातवंशो 
वाराणक्रीत्युपपदेन भुवि प्रसिद्धः 
तत्राभवन्‌ बुधवरा बल्लिपुरारि-सोम- 
यज्वादयः BATT sate. (13) 
3. देवान्‌ हविर्भिं रतिथीनडनैश्च शिष्यान 
विद्योपदेशविधया परितोषयद्धिः 
वाराणशीविहितनित्यनिवासदी के 
यैः पण्डित भरतखण्ड ममण्डि पुण्यै (14) 
4. सर्वेज्ञतः शमितकामष्टपो भिरीज्ञा 
तस्मादृधाद बहुमुखोद्रतवाग्विमूति 
धंर्मोहयः समुदभून्महितः कुमारः. (15) 
5. नायाम्बिकां शुभगुणां प्रतिगह्य कन्या 
मेकां शहाश्रमनिवासकृते चिरं यः 
सत्सम्प्रदाय मकरो दवनावखण्डम्‌ (16) 
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10. 


11. 


13. बाग्मित् 


14. 


19. 


ee तोयैडेछाटगलतापहरः कपर्द 
गज्ञात्मना परिणते देधिरेप्वसिक्ता 


* यः सप्तवारविहित वेरदात्प्रहष्टात्‌ 


प्रासादमन्त्रसुपुरश्चरणं महेशात्‌ 
आमसप्रमाद बरमगात्निजववंशजनां 
विच्छेदशन्यविमलाखिलशाशख्रबॉधम 
विधिवदनुष्टितकमां धर्मोख्यसुधी: सुसंस्फुरद्धमा 
जनयांबभूव तनयान्‌ नारायण-पर्वतेश-रामाख्यान 


= + 
r i = oT = — 
aa |i कानन ce in चनं i ca 16 “a : 





५ चचार बहुशः क्षिता द्विजरथेन नारायणः. 
जित्वा रामावधानिप्रवर मुस्मस्देगवद्वेदचर्चा 'छाध्यमानावधान 
Frog नारायणाय सदसि बुधशते ५४५ 








निःश्ेषश्रमभजिकां शिवकरीं कामप्रदां पवता 





यस्मिन्‌ विस्मयमावहत्यदिपतौ नित्यैकता वारिता 
द्विलव पुष्यवतोः कृशानुषु गतं fet चतुष्ट चिरा 
दुत्सन्न॑ सनकादिषु प्रशमितं ISAT 
चेन स्वैर मभाणि पाणिनिमतं प्राणादि काणादवाग्‌ 
गुम्फे स्पष्टमघड़ि HET गुड्टीकते कुड़िमे 
निरटङ्कि शइरमत॑ चाक्षोदि चाक्षाइप्रिवाग्‌ ~अ 
कः न्यध्वन afte छा पाषण्डष्ण्डारवी 
वादिन जनार्दनाह्ययवुधं मध्ये विपल्ित्सभं 
र जित्वाविन्दत बादिकेसरिषदं प्रौढं तदीयं स्वयं 
मायावादिभयद्कराख्यनिच दाजितात्‌ 








(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25 ) 


(26) 
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16. आरोपोदभरन 





ats त्वप्रतिमावयन्निकषणप्रोददीप्तपददर्शनी- 
रत्नल्ङ्मयकन्धरो यदनुजों रामाह्वयः पण्डितः. (27) 
17. तस्मात्‌ पर्वतनाथसूरिजलघे: श्वीयह्ठमाम्बावियद्‌. 
गङ्गासन्गलुषो लसद्रणमणे लंब्धोदय अन्द्रवत्‌ 
सों धर्मसुधी गवां विलसितैः कतुं रसालंकिया- | 
संत्फृतिं समुदधयेयमधुना साित्यरत्नाकरम्‌ . (28) 
18. इदानीं स्वग्रन्थवैयर्ध्य परिहतुमाह--- 
अलंकिया: पूर्वतरें: प्रणीताः, न योजित्ताः काच्चन नायकेन 
कैचित्त कुक्षिम्भरिभि निबद्धाः, क्षोदीयसा काचन नायकेन 
—S5.R. 1, p. 16 (Bamra ed.) p. 16. (Tel. ed.) 
19. दिन्येनोत्तमनायकेन धरिता सेयं ममालंकृति 
तत्तारग्द्षकण्ठकीर्तिपयसो नेल्यावहश्रीजुषा 
निख्रासेन महेन्दनीटमणिनोदारेण 
—S.R. I, p. 16 (Bamra Ed.) p. 17 (Tel. Ed.) 
20. आस्थामन्दिर्‌ भिन्दिराप्रणयिनो देवस्य रामात्मन 
स्वज्नत्तज़तरब्रिज्ञणभर रप्लीकृताडम्बरः 
तारङ्निर्मरधर्मपूरिकवितासोहासक्षटोकिनी- 
पूर्ण: कर्णननोहरो विजयते साहित्यरत्नाकरः. 
21. धमान्तवोणिवयं ल्निभुवनविदिते वारणाद्यन्वये यः 
संजातः पव्॑तेशा च्छुभगुणगणभू यंह्ममाम्बासगर्मे 
स्याख्याविख्यात्तकीतें विंवरणगुरुवाकुसांख्यमुख्यागमानां 
तस्यालङ्कारशाघ्ने रघुपतिविभुके चादिमोऽयं तर्नः. 
S.R. 1. अ. 36-37, p. 34 (Tel. ed.), pp. 30-31 (Bamra ed.) 
Colophon at the end of I Taranga, 0. 33 ( Tel. ed.) 
इति श्रीमत्‌ त्रिभुवनपवित्र-हरितगोत्रवातंसं-वाराणरीवंशपदमाकरप्रभाततमानुना, पद्‌ -वाक्य- 
प्रमाण-पारावार-पारीण-श्री महोपाध्याय-पर्वतनाथसूरि-पण्डितमण्डलेश्वरसूनुना, श्रीयह्नमाम्बागभरतना 
करपारिजातेन, निर्मछाचारपूतेन, चतुर्देशविद्याविभूषणबता, श्रीधर्म-संल्यावता विरचिते श्रीमद्रघु- 
कुछतिलक-यशोबनसारसुरभिते साहित्यरत्नाकरनाम sey ग्रन्थारम्भसमर्सन 
23. ध्मान्तर्वाणिवये प्लिभुवनविदिते वारणास्यन्वये य 
संजातो यज्ञमाम्बाकृतसुकृतफलं, पर्वतेशस्य भास्यं 


स्तस्यारङ्कारशाच्ने रघुपतिचरितेऽयं तृतीयस्तरन्न 
—S§.R. 11, p. 110 (Tel. €. 
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24. धर्मान्तवाणिवाणी -विवरणसरणी -माधुरी -साघुरीत्या 
द्ाक्षा द्वाकुक्षारभावं भजति समुचितं यत्सुधायाः सुधात्व॑ 
ate क्षौद्प्रकारं समुचितमगमच्छकरा शर्कराभूत्‌ 
क्षीरं च क्षीरमासौत्‌ सुदगधररसे साधुता सा धुताभूत्‌ . 
—S.R. VII 174 8. 7. 248 (Tel. ed.). 
25. प्रचीनाभिनवप्रवन्धृविद्ठितग्रन्धानुसन्धायिन।| 
ais] साहसिकेन सम्प्रति मया नूत्न ब्रबन्धः कृतः 
कस्तुष्येदमुनाध्वना हसुलभो बोद्धा च निर्मत्सरः 
Gaal गतमत्सतेऽस्ति हि रमारामः स संतुष्यतु. 
26. भो मातः, कविते | हितं मम वचः किंचित्‌ समाकर्णय 
श्रीभद्रामगुण-स्तवाग्रतवतो मत्यस्वुतिं मा कथाः 
कस्तुरी घनचारचन्दनरसन्यासौत्सवास्वादवित्‌ = 
को वा विल्लवसाल्षपुयपिश्चिताछेपामिकाषी भवेत्‌ 
--5.8. + 93-94 &. (9. 375.) 
27. सञ्ञात्तो हरितान्वये महति यः भ्रीपर्वतेशः सुधी 
षण्णां दशनकारिणां कृतिमता ( सुमनसा ¦ ) मैकात्म्यलीलाकृतिः 
घर्मोल्येन मनीषिणा विरचित स्तत्सूनुना तादा 
ast यावदिलातलं विजयतां साहित्यरत्नाकरः. 
5.77, X 95 &., p. 376 (Te. ed.) ; 9 390 (Bamra ed.) 
28. विद्यातेऽजनि पर्व॑तेशवरघुधोः श्रीवारणादयन्वये 
at दरीनकारिणां सुमनसा मैकात्म्यलीलाबित 
धर्माह्यिन मनीषिणा पिरचित स्तत्सूनुना तादा 
व्यायोगो रसजुम्भितो ऽस्ति नरक्ष्वंसाभिधो नूतन 
—Noarakdsura-Vijaya, $1. 13, 9. 6. 
29. तक करैशतां गतापि नितरां वाग्वेखरी सत्कवेः 
माधुर्यं प्रकटीकरोति कविताङदेषु कि बादभुतम्‌ 
पश्मात्यन्तकठोरता मुपगता ग्रीष्मे मयूखावलिः 
कि नाविष्कुदते नवाम्ृतभरं भासांनिधेः प्राजषि. 
—Narakdsura-Vijaya, 4l. 16, p. 8. 
This verse has a striking parallel in the following verses :— 
नर तदहमिह चन्द्रिकाचण्डातप्योरिव कवि त्वयोरेकाधिः 
कोतुकितोऽस्मि 
सुत्रधार :— किमिह कौतुकम्‌ ! 
येषां कोमल्काव्यकौडशल्कलाटीलावती भारती 
तेषां ककंदातकवकभणितोद्रारेषु किं हीयते 
ये: कान्ताकुचमण्डके कररृहा: सानन्द मारो पिताः 
तैः कि मत्तकरीन््रकुम्भदलने नारोपणीयाः अगाः 
—Jayadeva's Prasanna-Raghaya, 1. 18. 
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The above éloka was attributed by Mrs. Malati Sen to Raghunatha,’ the 
famous Bengali ‘ Naiyayika.’ (15th & 16th centuries) 


Il. aay ककंशधियो वयमेव नान्ये 


तन्त्रेषु यन्त्रितधियो वयमेव नान्ये 
काव्येषु कोमखधियो वयमेव नान्ये 
कृष्णे निवेशितधियों वयमेव नान्ये, 


South-Indian tradition attributes the above verse to the renowned Vaisna- 
vite scholar-poet Sri Vedanta-Deéika (1268-1369 a.p.) while Mrs, M. SEN 
assigns this also to Raghundtha (C. 0. J. Il. i. p. 24.) 


111, a. तक ककंशवकोक्तिनिष्ठुरा तस्य भारती 
जाता मघुरसन्दर्भ कान्येऽत्मिन Beet कथम्‌ ? 
¢. तक ककंदावक्रवाक्यगहने या age भारती 
सा काव्य मदुलोक्तिसारसुलुभा स्यादेव मे कोमला 
या प्रायः प्रियविप्रयुक्तवनिताह्कर्तने कर्तरी 
परेयो खालितयौवतेन ager सा कि प्रसुनावलि 
—Kaipati's Mukuiddnonda-bhdga 9; 11 4. 


(Telugu ed. Vagiévari Press, Bangalore, 1896). 

The second of the above verses, strangely enough, is also attributed in 
Mrs. Malati’s paper to Raghunatha. 

IV. For a further parallelism, the curious scholar is referred to शला 
katadhvarin's verse in the Viswegunddarga, 41. 299, p. 169 (Nimayasigar ed. 
1923.) 

४. A still further parallelism is found in the Vesente-Hlaka-bhana and 
Yatiraja-Vijaya ( otherwise known as Vedénta-vildsa ) by Sri Vatsya Vara- 
dacairya, son of Ghatikiéata Sudaréanacarya of Kaficipura. 

a. VWasenta-tilaka-bhana ( Vavilla & Co's Telugu ed. Madras, 1915 ). 

¢ ahr qi— तस्य तकेषु ककंडहृदयत्य कथं Cast उक्तिमाधुयं इति 

( स्पृतिमभिनौय ) eal घन्तः ag एवमादिशन्ति- 
"तकेषु कर्कशतराः स्युरथापि पुंसां 
काले भवन्ति खदवः कवितासुवायः 
दैत्येनद्ररौलकुलिं दयिताकपोछे 
नाथस्य कोमलमुदाहरणं नखं a?” 








—§l. 5, p. 4. 








Orient some शिया Anecdotes ’'—IX. By Mrs, Malati Sen, M.A, (Calcutta 
al Journal—II Vol. No. 1 pp. 26-27 Oct. 1934). 
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b. Yatiraje-Vijaya-nataka” 
नर :--+ तस्य॒त$द्यरत्य Rese वाणी सायंतनसमयसमुछसित-मालतीमकरन्द- 
परिमलमुचि सहदय-जन-हदयानन्दकन्दसिरावेधिनि सारस्वत-प-( च ) रमसीज्नि 
नाटकमरिन्नि कथमिव पदमाधातुमरहेति 2 ` 
सूत्रधार :--( eer) * मारिष | मैवमाशइनो यम, 
aay शाल्मपसुषा अपि नाव्यमार्गे 
कर्णामतानि च भवन्ति कवीन्द्रवाच 
नाथस्य कोमलमुदाहरणं नखं नः "* 





प 1 eee 
* Printed in Telugu characters. Edited by 5. N. Ranganathacirya. Sri 
Niketana Press, Madras. ( 1896-94.) 


THE “ VAISYAVAMSASUDHAKARA” OF KOLACALA 
MALLINATHA 
By 
V. RAGHAVAN, Madras. 


Kolicala Mallinatha, the scholiast on the Mahakavyas, is a very well- 
known writer. Besides the commentaries on the Reghuvansa, the Kumdra-sam- 
bhava, the Meghadiila, the Bhajfikdvya, the Sifupdlavadha, the Kirata@rjuniya 
and the Neisedhiye-cerita, he has given us a commentary on the work of 
poetics, Eka@vali of Vidyadhara, and a commentary on the Térkika-raksa of 
Varadaraja, It has been pointed out by Mr. Vidhyesvari Prasad [षाष्ट 
in his introduction (9. 33) to the Pandit Reprint of Varadaraja’s Taérkika- 
raks@ with Mallingtha’s gloss, that Mallinatha wrote a commentary on the 
Progastapddabhasya or the Paddértha-dharma-samgrahe of Pragastapada and 
that this work of his, Mallingitha refers to twice in his gloss on the Tarkika- 
71050. It has also been pointed out by Mr. K. P. Trivepr in the Introduction 
to his edition of the Ekévelfi with Mallinatha’s Tereld that Mallinditha refers 
in his Teralé to two more works of his, a commentary on the Tantra vartika 
and another on the Svera Majfjari. Kumarasvamin also cites his father's 
Siddhajijona on the Tanfre vértika in his gloss on the Prata@perudriya. 
We knew of no other work of this Kol4cala Mallinatha, though we knew of a 
number of other Mallindthas, some of them also of the Telugu country, who 
have been mistaken frequently for our Kolacala Mallindtha. We knew that 
BHANDARKAR, TRIVEDI and others fixed his date at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury A.D., that Kumrasvamin, commentator on the Pratéperudriya-yaso- 
bhiisena was a son of his, and that the genealogy furnished by a descendent 
of this Mallindttha, a Narayana, in his gloss Padeyojend on the Cempu 
ramaéyana (Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, D, 12281) is inaccurate. In 
the present article, some new Mallinatha material is placed before the scholars. 

On p. 563 of the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Library, 
Mysore, 1922, we find our Kolicala Mallinatha as the author of a work 
called Vaifyavanmsa-sudhdkera. It is noted here that the work is in Andhra- 
bhasa. A Devanagari transcript of this work secured by Dr. N. VENKATA- 
RAMANAYYA, Reader in Indian History, University of Madras, who has 
noticed this work on pp. 181-184 of his book “ Vijayanagara, Origin of the 
City and the Empire”, was kindly placed by him at my disposal. On 
perusal, I find that there are only two passages in it, in the middle and at 
the end, in Telugu ; the work is mainly in Sanskrit. 

That our Kokicala Mallinatha is its author is clear from the colophon 
which runs thus : । 

इति पदवाक्यप्रमाणपारावारीण कोलाचलमद्विनाथसुरिविरचिते वैश्यवस्यथ ( वंदा ) सुधार्णवे 
( -करे १ ) (saat निर्णयो नाम ] eit पुराणेतिदास नैषंरि( ड )कादि प्रसिद्धि (द) 
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वैद्य वाणिज्य वणिङ्‌ नागर ऊछुज Tere (a) Fale 
नन्दकमल SIM नाम दशमोऽध्यायः । 

The work is firstly useful in that it decides the date of Mallinitha. The 
document was the result of an enquiry ordered by King Vira Prataipa 
Praudhadevaraya of Vijayanagara. We find at the beginning of the 

५५८ > > इति भ्रीमद्राजाधिराज राजपरमेश्वरशरीवीरप्रताप प्रौडदेव महारायेण 
विज्ञापितम्‌ । आज्ञापनानन्तरं॑ तच्छासनमानीय ae ( चम्‌ ) | तदद््ान्तेनैव विद्यानगर ` 
धर्मासन प्रक्ारोऽयम्‌ |” 

This king is [तित II] who ruled between 1422 and 1466 aD See 
also Mysore Arch. Rep. 1927, p. 26. 

This VaifyavaniSasudhakera is a very interesting document. It is more 
or less of the nature of a report made or decision given by commissioners ap- 
pointed on a board to enquire into a case OF problem. A social trouble evi- 
dently arose in Devarfiya II's time over the identity of the community of 
Vaiéyas. It seems there was an inscription in Kafici (दन्त sthala éasemna) 
in which a previous decision on the same question was recorded. This in- 
scription has not come to light. It is the basis of the discussion in this docu 
ment of Mallinitha and is therefore frequently mentioned by him. In that 
inscription it has been decreed that the characterisation Vaifya, Nagara 
vaifya, Nagarefvara devatopdsaka and Tritiya jatiya applied only to a certain 
section of the merchant community. And King Devaraya Il desired that 
only they and not others also should call themselves by those names Vaisya 
etc. Where was the necessity to discuss this question and what was the advantage 
that those who were permitted to call themselves so enjoyed : The advantage 
seems to be the license to trade in the 24 cities and the 108 shrines [caturvin- 
Sati purisu, asta (uttaras) Sate tirpate (1) (su) ]. The eligibility for this 
trade is frequently mentioned in the course of the discussion. Evidently sub- 
(Vaijati, as they are frequently referred to here) like the Komati claim- 
ed this right of trade. The King seems to have entrusted the case to the 
court (Dharméfsana) at his capital Vidyanagara. Kolicala Mallinatha was 
either presiding over this court or was on the board of judges. It is natural 
that a scholar of his reputation, well-versed in literature, should have been 
called upon to decide the correct meanings of the names appying to the main 
and subsidary mercantile castes On the order of the King, the Kaficisesana 
was brought for examination and on the basis of its decision, the Vidyanagara 
Dharmisana presented the following report on the case. 
pes विधाय वाणिज्यनै्जात्या ( १) विवदमानयोः विवादशान्त्यर्थ का्चीस्यशासनोक्त 

भियेयत्वं नागरतैज्य नगरेश्वर देवतोपासकल्वं तृतीयजातीयत्व॑ काशी स्थलशासने 





= 
oS 








1. It is to be noted that Vijayanagar continued to be called Vidyanagara at 
the time of Devaraya II. See Dr. VENEATARAMANAYTA, Vijayanagar, Origin of 
the city and Empire, 9. 184. 
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य्य वर्तेते तस्य॒ भवतु नेतरस्येति श्रीमद्राजाधिराज + + + प्रौढदेवमदारायेण विज्ञापितम्‌ । 
आत्ञापनानन्तरं तच्छसनमानीय ae ( ट्टम्‌ ) । तद्दृष्टान्तेनैव विद्यानगर धममांसनप्रकारोऽयम्‌ | 
Tey वैश्य प एव नागरः etc 


The report first summarises the findings of the epigraph thus : He who is 
called Vaitya 15 Nagara, Oruja and Tytiya ; his occupation and privileges are 
agriculture, trade, Svadhyaya, Yajana, and Dana; he alone can mary a 
woman of his caste ; he who is called Vanik is born to him through a woman 
of the lower caste, (Vijati). The Komatis, Vani vyapéris, Vanijya vaisyas, 
Uttaradi vaisyas are then mentioned, perhaps as coming under the Vijati 
Vaigyas. The right to carry trade in the 20 cities and the 108 
shrines belongs only to the caste Vaisyas and not to the Vijati vaisyas like 
the Komati. The Komati is permitted only to buy and sell paddy and other 
grains, 


एताइशी शासना पयालोचनाय ( -नीया ) । 


The document then proceeds to examine the above verdict. The evi- 
dences sought for the clarification of the question are Veda, Smrti, Itihdsa, 
Purana, Kavya, and Koga. The chief of the few Sruti texts met with in the 
discussion is the passage in the Puruga-siikta on the origin of the four Vamas. 
In the Telugu resumé at the end of the document, the Vedic commentator 
Bhatia Bhaskara is also mentioned as an authority used for this discussion 
Some old smytis and later commentaries on some of them are cited. Under 
Itihasa, we find the Valmiki Ram&yana, the Aévamedhika and the Santi 
parvans of the Mahabharata, and the Itihasa-samuccaya, the well-known 

pilat: ahaibharata. The only text of Valmiki discussed is 
the Phalagruti at the end of the Sarigraha Ramayana, ie. Bala, Canto I 
Pafhan dvijo etc, where in the third quarter, Vanig jana is blessed with 
Panyphala as a result of reading the Rémdyena, The passage is discussed 
with special reference to its explanation by a commentator on the Raméyana, 
whom we shall speak of in the section on writers and works quoted in this 
document. The ItihSsottama is utilised for its section dealing with the Jabali 
Tuladhara Upakhyana (taken from the Mahabharata). A number of 
Puranas and the Padma among them frequently, is referred to, Among 
Kavyas, the only work used is the Dhermapdlacarita. The synonyms of 
Vaisya in the Amerakoga (II. 9, 1, 98) and the low sub-castes (vivarana, 
1, 10, 16) mentioned in the AmarakeSa and a number of commentator: 
the Amerakosa are met with during the discussion, In the light of evidential 
materials, Mallindtha submits the KaAfici award to a searching examination, 
abolishes its distinction of the mercantile community into the two classes of 
Sajatiyas and Vijatiyas and declares that all the current names of the class 
refer to one and the same class of traders. 


स्थल्दासनोक्त Ta नागर वणिग्‌. वाणिज वाणि व्यापारि ऊर्न तृतीयजातीय 
स्वजातीय भेदज उत्तरापय नगरेशरदेवतोपासक शब्दानां एकार्थतेति सिद्धम्‌ । अत एव वस्यो 











OF नारीण 
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वणिक्‌, वणिगेव वैद्यः, वणिगेव नागरः, वणिगेव ऊरुजः, वणिगेव॒तृतीयजात्तीयः, बणिगेव 
नगरेशवरोपासकः, स एव उभयकुलप्रसिद्ध सदेश इत्यर्थः |” 
The liberal outlook of Mallinatha is evident in this decision 

The following are other points of interest in the discussion :— 

1. It is urged in an examination of the term ‘ Vaijati’ that it is a cor- 
ruption (Abhasa) of the full word Vaiéya jati, and as an analogy, it is said 

2, Mallinaitha says that the Vaisyas are born of the Rg Vede and sug- 
gests that it is because of a Vedic (Naigama) origin the Vaiéyas are called 
Naigamas. The real meaning of Nigama in Naigama (=merchant) 1s how- 
ever City or Bazar 








THE AUTHORS AND WoRKS CITED IN THE TEXT. 
1. Svayambhi and his Commentary on the Ramayana 
After citing the last verse of the first canto of the first Kanda of the 
Raméyana, “ Pathan 04110 etc., Mlallinathe reproduces the comments which 
one Svayambhii, son of ViSvambhara, offered on the verse. The comments of 
Svayambhii on this last verse of the canto close thus 


वात्मीकीयायसर्गस्य व्याख्यानं रचितं स्फुटम्‌ । 
वैश्वंभराख्यपुत्रेण स्वयंभू. णां वधि मतम्‌ ( १) ॥ 


Since this verse says that Svayambhii commented on the first canto of 
the epic, it is not likely that Svayambhii was only called upon on the occasion 
of this discussion and asked to give his exposition of the verse, 
Pathan dvijo” etc., only. But we cannot decide whether Svayambhi pro- 
duced a commentary on the whole of the epic, or commented only on the 
Sangraha Ramayana. Mallinatha refers to Svayambhii's interpretation of the 
line referring to the Vaisya more than once 


1. भवतु स्वयंभू eae { न्याख्यान ) बलान्‌ ( द्‌.) वणिग्जनः etc 
#. तथा च वात्मीकायादि (amet) व्याख्याने स्वा (स्व) यंभूप्रोक्त वणिक्‌ 
शब्दस्य वैदुयार्थकत्वम्‌ | | 
ii, स्वयंभूव्याख्यानबलेन वभिग्बेद्यराब्दयोरेकारथता | 

2. Puranas 

The Puranas quoted are: Padma (frequently), Varaha, Vayu, Nara- 
sittha, Bhagevata, Markandeya, and Visnu 

3. Jtihdsa Samuccaya. 

This compilation based on the Mahébhérata is referred to more than once 

and the chapter utilised for the discussion here is the dialogue between the 
Brahmana Jabali and the Vaisya Tuladhara 
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The Santi parvan of the Mahabharata is quoted once and so 9150 the 
Asvamedhika parvan on the sin of a Vaisya not observing Dharma and the 
merit of a Vaisya observing it, respectively. 

4. Smertts. 

The Smytis and commentaries thereon quoted here are : Pard§ara and 
Médhaviya on it (frequently), Manu, Yéjievalkya and Vijidne§vara and 
Nerada., 

9. +. 

The only kavya used for this discussion is the Dhermapala-Carita and it 
is frequently cited. It is a Telugu Kavya, in Dvipada metre and two long 
passages from it are cited during the discussion. It is these passages, as well 
as a final resumé in Telugu of the discussion that is responsible for the infor- 
mation in the Mysore Catalogue that the Vaisya vamSa sudhakera is a Telugu 
work. The Dhermepdla-Caritra is the life of a Komati and his family and, in 
the second passage extracted here, the various Vaigya-names discussed in this 
document occur. The 25 cities referred to as centres of their trade, are men- 
tioned here ; they are not confined to South India only. The charities done 
by the Komati-family are detailed. I find here two important towns of the 
Tanjore Dist. mentioned, Kumbhakonam and Tiruvarir, the latter (the pre- 
sent writer's native place) having offered a bride for a member of this 
family. This Telugu kaivya is a rare and hitherto unknown work. ` 


6. “Kofas. 

The Retnemdla is twice mentioned. Besides that, the only other Koéa 
met with here is the Amarakofa. The Amara and its names for the mercantile 
class form one of the bases of discussion and in this connection some known 
and unknown commentators on Amara are cited. 

The following is a list of the commentators and commentaries on Amara 
cited here : 

Ksirasvamin, Nagabhatta, Vandyaghatiya (i.e. Sarvananda, author of the 
Tikéservasva), Subodhini, Subhiiticandriya, Haridiksitiya, Bailaprabodhi, Pra- 
bodhini, Marma bhedini and Lifigdbhatfiya. In the final Telugu resumé, 
which lists all the authorities, two more commentaries on the Amara, Supra- 
bodhake and Kacirajiya, are mentioned 

Of these, the commentaries of Ksirasvamin, Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda 
and Subhiiticandra are well-known. 

The Litiga(or a)bhatfiya or the Amarakosa-pada-vivrti by Vangala 
Lingabhatta, son of Vangala Kamyabhatta, is a commentary well-known in 
South India. It is usually presumed to be a late work. Mr. Seshagiri SASTRI 
said in his Second Report, p. 32,2 that it was the latest commentary on the 

5 The extracts from the Lingabhattiya are given by Mr, Seshagiri SASTRI on 
7. 186 of his IT Report. But the extracts given prove that the commentary is 
ee Appayacirya’s and not Lifgabhatta’s, as the colophons mislead us to 
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Amarakofa. That this is not a fact and that the Lingabhattiya is earlier than 
Mallinatha i.e. earlier than 1400 a.p., is proved by its citation in the Vaifya- 
vansa-sudha@kera. 

The Subodhini is the commentary of Jatavedadiksita, son of YaAjfiika 
Devanabhattopadhyaya who wrote a Viverena on the Mimarhsdbhasya, The 
Subodhini is also called Brhadvytti. Mss. of it are available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Library. See Triemtial Catalogue, II, R. no. 1844. | 

The tary of Nagabhatta, given as Nanabhatta in the final Telugu 
resumé, is a Telugu commentary on the Amarakofa. See Madras Descriptive 
Catalogues, III, No. 1673 ; also Triennial Catalogue R. no. 4151. 

Haridiksita, mentioned as a commentator on the Amiarako§a, is evidently 
not the grammarian who was NageSa’s teacher. This commentator on Amara 
must have lived earlier. No Ms. of his Amarakoga vydkyd 15 known. 

Balaprabhodhika or Gurubdlaprabodhika is a commentary on the Amara- 
koga in Telugu and Sanskrit available in many Mss. Its author belonged to 
the Talappakam family of Tiruppati, one Tirivenkatarya, son of Cinna 
Timma, son of Tirumalaguru, son of Tallapika Annamfcirya. See Madras 
Des. Catalogue, III. No. 1709. Evidently this is not Bdalaprabodhi which 
Mallinatha refers to. In the Sanskrit section, the passage where this name 
occurs is corrupt and it is from the final Telugu resumé that I have given the 
name Balaprabodhi. Besides this, the Sanskrit portion refers to a Prabodhini 
and the Telugu resumé, to a Suprabodhaka, of both of which nothing is known 

The Marmabhedini on the Amera cited by Mallinatha is obscure ; I have 
not been able to gather any information about it. 

The Aacirajiya mentioned in the resumé is evidently the Nactrajiya 
or Ndecardjiya, of which two Mss. are noted in the Mysore Catalogue, I, 
p. 607.1 








Did Mallingthe write on J yotisa है 

The scion of Mallindttha who wrote a commentary on the Campii- 
Ramayena and gave us an incorrect genealogy, says that the great Mallinatha 
wrote on Jyotisa also. See Afadras Descriptive Catalogue No. 12281. In the 
final Telugu resumé at the end of the Veifyavartsa sudh@kara, some Jyotiga 
authorities are mentioned like the Paicapaksi Sakuna and the Rasinighantu 
In the Sanskrit portion itself, soon after the discussion of the Kamayana-verse, 
Mallingtha refers to the caste-classification of the planets and in this connec 
tion quotes the Nilakanfha tajika ; the passage mentioning the name of «his 
work is corrupt. Under Medres Triennial Catalogue R. no. 2387 (b), we find 
the chapter on Naksatrapata from a work ascribed to Kolicala Mallinatha 

इति कोछाचलमहिनाथ विरचितायां नक्षत्रपाताध्यायो द्वितीयः | 


1. At the end of his Sanskrit Introduction to the Tarkika raksd, Mr. Vindhye- 
svariprasad Dvivent says that he has not examined the Bhaffi-Tika, the Ekdvali-Tika 
and the Amarekoia Tika of Mallinatha. It must be noted that Mallinaitha who 
wrote the Amara pada jéta on the Amara is not our Kokicala Mallinatha, but 
Bollipinni Mallinatha, son of Nrsimha. See Madras Descriptive Catalogue, IIT 
No. 1696. 
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It is also possible this Jyotisa work was written by some other Mallinatha, 
falsely specified as Koldcala, In the Madras Descriptive Catalogues, XX, No. 
11846 is found as Kolicala Mallinatha’s gloss on Kaélidasa’s Nalodaya and 
most probably, Kolicala Mallinatha's authorship of this gloss is only as true 
as Kalidasa’s authorship of the Nalodaya 

The last point to be noted here is the significance of the expression * कशववं- 
बुधाव ( -सुधाकरे ) x x x द्दामोऽष्यायः ” in the colophon to this document. 
This perhaps implies that this portion forms the tenth section of a series of 
decisions given by the court. of panditas at the Vidyanagara Dharmésana.* | 





1. Besides Kumirasvamin Kolicala Mallindtha had a son named Girindtha 
Siri, pupil of Nrsimha, Nrsimha wrote the Svaramanojiia maenjart and Girindtha 
Commented upon it. See Madras Triennial Catalogues, IV, R. No. 3488. It may 
be that Girindtha was only another name of Peddibhatta, whem Kumaraswamin men 
tions as his elder brother. There is cause for some confusion regarding the author- 
ship of this work, Svaramafjari parimala, since Mallinitha Gtes a work of this 
“ame name 88 written by himself in his Taralé on the Ekavali, p.59 (Travent's edn.). 


THE NUMERALS IN THE MOHENJO DARO SCRIPT 
| 

The numerals in the Mohenjo Daro script are generally represented by 
strokes. This is the most natural and simple way of writing numerals. In 
the tablets of Jemdet Nasr, in Sumer, several numerals are still represented in 
the same way, but later on, in the developed Sumerian writing they were 
shown by dots or small circles. 

Number 1. Accordingly number 1 corresponds to one stroke, thus 


| This numeral is very seldom found alone for the simple reason that any 


singular object is one. Yet at times it is used for the sake of emphasis. For 
instance, once when mentioning the city of Miiniir, which means “ three cities,” 


7 Minir thus (| 


which reads: or miindr, “one Minir,” just to show that this city, though 
called “ three cities,” is nevertheless one unit only 

On the other hand this sign is phonetically used for making the plural 
of some nouns. This is obtained in two different ways : first, by compound 
ing this sign with the sign expressing the noun thus 


xX nand, “crab”: K nandor, “those of the crab” 
“8 al, “man” ; ‰ ajor, “ Men.” 


Y maramt, ¥. maramor, “the men of the tree 


The second way to obtain the plural with the numeral | is by suffix- 


the numeral 1 is put before the sign meani 








1. LANGDON, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, Nos. 41, 57, etc. 
Cf. Henas, ‘ The Origin of the Sumerian Writing,’ Journal of the University of Bom- 
bay, VI, Pp. 21-22. 
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ing this sign to the sign of the noun, thus forming a phonetic combination of 
two signs for instance : 


PP P ari, “tare”; IPP aroir, “ noble men™ 


) kal, “leg” ; I) ध्वन, “ people who have legs 
, ^“ Kalers” (a tribe). 


Moreover, | 








() छाव, the name of a city which means “ one city.” 


Number 2. Two strokes represent No. 2, thus || ०० ir, though 


this second form is used once or twice only when 

space is lacking This as well as all other numerals are used before the nouns 
Yet occasionally, these two strokes are found after nouns, and then though 

the phonetic value of the sign is always the same, ir, it is not a numeral any 


 ॥ ~ 


more. For instance, 
| & aramaramir 


NT “~ 


This is another way of forming the plural, ir becoming the plural termi 
nation. Accordingly velir will mean “ the people of the trident,” or “ kings”; 
armaramir “ the people of the pipal trees :” lirair, “ the Tirayars” (a tribe). 
This seems to be the most primitive way of forming the plural in Dravidian 
languages. Whatever is not one, two for instance, is already plural 





१, Cf. Heras, The Tirayars in Mohenjo Dato, JBBRAS (NS.), XIV, pp. 73- 
78. 
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This way of obtaining the plural by suffixing the numeral two 15 express- 
ed in four different ways in the Mohenjo Daro script system. The first is 
The second is obtained by representing the sign twice ; as in the two 


following inscriptions : 
17111 
Tirair adu, “ of the Tirayars.” 
& Ma ॥ 
Paravir pali, “the city of the Paravas ' - 


The third is by adding the sign corresponding to the substantive verb, 
which also reads tr, thus : 





1 हा tirair, “the Tirayars.” 


The fourth by qualifying the noun with the determinative of collectivity 
which is two strokes above each other on either side of the noun sign. This 


way is only used with names of persons, for instance : 
(|) kalakir, “ united countries” 
Wi kalakiirir “ people of the united countries 
a” ne 
(0 minen, “ one of the Minas” ; 
| - minanir, “ the Minas.” 
I“ 


Elsewhere I have explained another way of forming the plural, but it has no 
connection with the subject of this paper.* 
The sign for two is also found forming compound signs, for instance ; 





irfr, name of a city meaning “ two cities” 





1. Photo, H., Neg. 3040, No. 13; H., Neg. 3054, No. 10. 

% MARSHALL, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, M. D, No. 338, 

3. Cf Heras, Karnataka and Mohenjo Dato, Journal of the Karnataka Histo- 
rical Societ “i y, 7, PP. 4-5. 
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Number 3. It is represented by three strokes usually in this way : 


| | and very rarely thus i The sign is always put before the noun : 


॥ ~) 


| ५ | mun का, “three rivers 


Sometimes it is found after the noun, then meaning “ before.” 


| K kin man, ^ before the king 


These three strokes are often combined with other signs forming com- 
pound sign thus : 


॥ (1 munit, a city of this name corresponding to the 
| OF Sanskrit “ Tripura,” 


इ miinkal, “three canals” 


munmala, name of a city meaning “three mountains,” 
responding to the Samskyta “ Tripervata.” 


Number 4. It is represented by four strokes iit , always before 


the noun. For instance : 


(| nal kodi, “four flags” 


Now the word nal besides meaning “ four” means also “ several,” “ many.” 





So, जा many occasions this is the meaning of ||| in the inscriptions. 


ग |॥ # 


1. MARSHALL, (op. cit..) M.D., No, 449, 
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which reads : Tandavenir nal meram, “ many trees of the dancers.” 
or 

Taéndavan ir nal maram, “many living trees of the Tandvan”™ (the 
dancing An, the proto-type of Siva) 

Now since many trees make a forest, this inscription might be properly 
translated : “A forest of the dancers" or “ the living forest of the Tandavan.” 


ingly sometimes the sign ||| has this meaning, and then as an adjective is 


also put before the noun. Thus: 


|| ०८ 
Ml nal a, “good man 


Finally, this sign is found in compound signs which read phone 
like the OLLOWwing * 








1 {वत्त “the illustrious Nalur” 
| ey 


ih nalkil, “under four", “subject to» four.” 
The sign representing the ordinal “ fourth” is very common in our script. 


This sign is ) . A very similar sign is found in Sumerian, meaning 





sne-sixth. but in no Dravidian language is there any simple word corres] . 
to this fraction. In point of fact our sign is one quarter of the circumference 


2४) 


ginal meaning, therefore, had to be “a quarter" or “ one-fourth”. This 
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is said in Dravidian languages kal. Such is therefore the phonetic value of 
this sign. It may be seen used in the following epigraphs : 


V )॥॥ ७' 


Pali nad kal adu : “that is one quarter of the fields of the city.” 


0 )101 PI 


Parava nila minir शल पा, “in the country one-fourth of the Minas (are) 
Moon Paravas”, 

This sign is often read phonetically both as kal and as kal, meaning 
stone, foot, leg, pillar, column, forest, measure, place, etc. Elsewhere I have 
explained the series of combinations formed with this sign and its opposite 





( lak, ` ` to rise.” * But it is also found in a number of ताजा 








ings or phonetically combining with other 





) arikal, “a measure of toddy” 
/९) hala}, “a foot soldier” 
रम kalet, “ morning,” “ dawn,” “the moming star” 


Aw | Ralarorlak, “ the rising of the people of the rocky river.” 


The following inscription will give an idea of the phonetic use of this 
sign : $ 


OY") 

Miin kavel valilire kal ; “three black acacias* which make a weak sup- 
port." This seems to be a popular saying. From other inscriptions we know 
that for building their houses they used four logs as support of the roof. 





1. MARSHALL, op. cil., M.D. No. 311, 

2. Ibid., No. 36. 

3. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the most Important Archaeological Site in India, 
J. 2... XVI, pp. 2-d. 

4. MARSHALL, op. ल, M.D., No. 473, 
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Consequently three logs would not make a good support. This kind of tree 
is still used in southern India for building 
Number 5. Following the ordinary way of representing these numerals 


by large strokes, number 5 would be expressed thus ||||| Yet this ts 


not the ordinary sign for five, and only once or twice is this sign found mean- 
ing five. Ordinarily this sign means “ cultivated fields,” nad, as Dr. HUNTER 
suggested with an extraordinary foresight* For instance in this epigraph : 


9 #॥% ` 


Ter nad peraluyarel, “ Peral, (for the modern Perumal) of the chariot and 

the cultivated fields (is) the high sun."* These five strokes represent the fur- 
rows of the fields. 

The ordinary way of rep ting number 5 is by five small strokes in 

Whe UM 

1 al 





either of these two ways: These signs read ai, “ five.” 


For instance 
\/ Tt ai kap, “ five banners” 
il | 
1 ॥ धा ir, oa five dwellings [५ 9 


This numeral is also found in combination with other signs, but then the 
five strokes are parallel or semiparallel, as in the above sign which reads 
For instance : 


ef ainar, name of a city which means “ five cities” 





\ aien, “to think five times" or “ five thoughts.” 





1. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mokenjodaro, p. 204 

9 MARSHALL, op. ता, M.D., No. 37. 

3. The denomination “ Peral (or An or kadavul), of the chariot and of the 
cultivated fields is very common in the Mohenjo Daro epigraphs (Cf. ibid., Nos. 50, 
325, etc.) The chariot and fields are the symbols of war and peace, of destruction 
and generation. Cf. HERAS * The Religion. of the Mohenja Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions’, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, p. 8. 
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Number 6. This sign is never represented by six long parallel strokes 
but by six small strokes placed in two rows, thus: a which read dr, six. 
For instance in the following inscription : 


I) ॥ भू [><] 
॥ lit = ww 1 
kudu perper ire dr min kan “ see the six stars (Pleiades) that have the very 
great one of the union,” 
Six is also represented by six parallel strokes in the case of compound 
signs. For instance : 





arkopa, “ six hamlets.” 





Number 7. It is represented in two rows also just as in the two pre- 


ceding signs, thus mt ` छी mM for instance : 


क ~ ts 


[+]. || १५ "८ eats | 


Only on one occasion are seven parallel strokes used with a determina- 
tive 25 we shall see below : 

I have not found this numeral in a compound sign as yet. 

This sign is found in two different ways with the determinative of coun- 
try, 


||| 
॥| 


(॥॥॥॥) 


=-= es et 
1, MARSHALL, op. cit., M_D., No. 314. 
2. To see the arumin, 23 the Pleiades are called in Tamil up to the present, 


élndd, “ seven countries.” 
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Number 8. It is also but only rarely represented by eight small strokes 


in two rows, thus: “He The ordinary sign for eight is ) _It reads ef. 
In proto-Chinese writing these two curved lines are placed opposite each other 


IX _ This sign reads bah, “eight”. What real relation exists between 


this sign and the sign )) a, one-fourth, is difficult to say The use of 
sign is very common. 


1 न= 


‰‰)) et जाल, “ eight Bilavas” 


Now the word ef means also “to reach,” for eight was the last number 
for the very early Dravidians. So to count up to eight, ¢ was to reach the 
end. Thus ef became “to reach.” Thus this sign is also used with the 
meaning of “reaching.” With this meaning it is also used in con 
SIENS : 






y kadiret “ being reached by a ray of light.” 


) efire, “ having reached” 


The compound signs having ef with the numeral meaning have always 
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Beyond eight all the numerals refer to ten, which was evidently introduced 
at a later period. In our script we have the following : 


॥॥ 
| | 
il 
il 
111 
1111 padrad, aa twelve Ps 
॥॥॥ 
1 
gee ठ कु एकन 
॥1711| कल्‌, “ twenty-four 
There exist also in the inscriptions phonetic combina Af tain emia 
giving high figures, (008 al 
||| || niin ऋष, “ nine” 
ny ६३. 
tl | mun él, enty-one 
)) | भाः; * twenty-four” 
rity | £ ६ 
|| ^ eat 
॥ 


= Occasionally signs for numerals are found with the plural te ee, 
it happens when the numerals refer to persons. For instance, 


) efir, “eight persons 
(||| sere, “three persons 


) Mil mitndlre, “ twelve persons" 


| Fe सम, “ seven persons.” 
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It has been said above that the numeral always precedes the noun. There 
is nevertheless an exception in the case of verses. Sometimes the metric 
combination that the numeral should be postponed, as it happens in 


the following beautiful vende : 


VA"RT MRD 
(0) [ऽ AMI 


In this case the numeral ||| nal “four,” “many” is placed after the sign 





~£ kudaga, which is qualified by nal 


Reading : Kalor minan min kan kada हो valil adu 
Kalakiirir val kei kudaga nal 


Translation 

Many strong Kudagas of the People of the United Countries that had 
a fort which was seen with great perfection, crossed and taken over by Minan 
of the Kalors.” 





SSeS See 
1. MARSHALL, op. cit., M.D., No. 321. 


SHAH TAHIR OF THE DECCAN 
By 
M. HIDAYAT HOSAIN, Calcutta. 
L 
HIS ANCESTORS AND EarLy LIFE. 


Shah Tahir was a descendant! of Abi Muhammad ‘Ubaidallah who 
declared himself to be al-Mahdi and claimed to be the Caliph and prince of 
the faithful. In a.n. 297, ^.7. 909, ‘ Ubaidallih made himself master of the 
whole of North Africa with the exception of the Idrisid kingdom of Morocco 
1, The genealogical table of Shah Tahir is as below :-- 

1. ‘ All ॥ Fatima. 
| ४ 


| कक te र्का) 
2. Hasan, d. 50 AH. 3. Husain, d. 61 aH, 


Tiel 1118, 


4. ‘AB ध al-'Abidin, d. 94 AH. 
| 


5 Muhammad al-Bagir, d 118 aH. 
| 
0. Ja‘far ag-Sadiq, ते, 148 an. 
See 31 | 
| ५.६ इ-कन्‌ 


7. “il. 7. Misi al-Kazim, d. 183 a.n. 


The seven Imims of the 15 
"हपट , छण गया JO कपषण ०४०], IL], 


त व - 8, 8. * Al abies 0 202 AH. 
Abmad Mami. 9. 0७०५४ al-Jawad, ५. 220 aw. 
पा पक 10. * Ali ee , त 252 «aH. 

| द्व it een award we AH. 


1 ee 
| eer Abdallih 12, Muhammad al-Muntazar az- 
or ‘Ubaidallah al-Mahdi. Zaman disappeared about 260 
A.H. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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His capital was the city of Al-Mahdiya (the ‘Africa’ of FROISSART) near 
Tunis. He is the founder of the Fatimid dynasty and claimed to be a des 
cendant of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. Jawhar, a general of the 
dynasty annexed Egypt and Southern Syria to the dominion m A.H 356, 

‘Ali at-Tahir. 

श Muhammad. 

eee Mustansar Ahmad. 

५४७०४ Nazar. 

al-Mawli “Ali. 

Sa Hasan al'Alam. 

Kibar 1 

Husain Jal ad-Din 

Mawla eS ad-Din. 

Mawki कि लक 

01 


hin 


Muhammad Zardiiz called Shams Tabrizi Shah Khur Shah, 
| 
Mu'min Shah. 
| 
al-Mawli Mu'min Shah. 


| | 

| ह 
See Tarikh Firishta (Bombay ed.) Vol. II, p. 213. Hamdallaé al-Mustawfi in 
Uyiin at-Tawarikh mentions the ancestors of al-Mahdi 85 follows :— 


7. जाता, 12. ar-Rida. 
Ahmad ar-Ridi. । 19. Muhammad. 
9 (जाए, 14. ‘AbMahdi (Abi Muhammad ‘Ubai 
10. An-Nagi. तवा). 
11. "तवाद. 


न ० Abdallah bin Maymin 20480 
(the ocullist). At any rate there is a difference of opinion rulers 
os 1716 
nal of 
For further information regarding the Genealogy of Shah Tahir see Jour 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, January 1938, pp. 68 and 69 
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A.D. 969 and founded the fortified place of al-Qahira which developed into the 
city of Cairo, The Fatimid पण्य were Ismii‘ilis' in their faith, The king- 
dom endured with this dynasty from 3.8. 297 to 567, A.D. 909-1171. Saladin 
supplanted the last Fatimid Caliph al-‘Adid Abi Muhammad ‘ Abdallah in 
A.H. 567, A.D. 1171, 

In the beginning of their reign one of the forefathers of Shah Tahir had 
gained considerable fame by his piety, devotion and learning and had re- 
nounced the Ismé‘ili Faith and become Ithnd@? Ashari, “the follower of the 
twelve Imams.” Through his preaching the sect was much benefited and the 
spiritual leadership fell to the lot of his family, But when in a.H. 567, A.D. 1171, 
the kingdom was transferred to Ayyiibids, (+. 564-648, ap, 1169-1250) 
who were staunch Sunni,* the family found it difficult to live In Egypt. They 
came to Khiind, a village, in the province of Qazwin on the boundary of 
Jilin and become known as the Sayyids of Khiind. After they had settled 
with dignity and honour for more than 300 years, the spiritual leadership of 
the family passed to Shah Tahir. He was a profound scholar, well-versed in 
belles-lettres, skilful and eloquent and so well equipped with all the qualities 
of a leader that he outstripped his forefathers. The Shi'as of Qazwin and 





1. Ismaili, a Shi'a sect, so called as according to them Ismail, the eldest son 
of the sixth Imam, Ja‘far as-Sadiq, was the true Imim. His father Ja‘far 25-Sadiq 
had at first nominated him as his successor, but having learned of his eldest son's 
intemperance, had changed his decision and declared Misa, his second son, as his 
successor, The Ismi‘ilis or followers of [त्यम्‌] refused to recognize this alteration, 
claiming that the Imam, once appointed, cannot be changed as the appointment of 
the Imam is by divine providence and it is not permitted by God to change His 
decree, They explain the Qur'an in allegorical exposition and consider the drunken- 
ness of the Imam as an evidence that he accepted the hidden meaning of the verses 
of the Qur'an and not its outwards meaning. They are sometimes called Sab‘iya 
(the partisans of the seventh Imam), because their doctrines restrict the number of 
visible Imims to seven and they consider Isma'll to be the 7th Imam. For further 
details and doctrines of the sect see Ency. of Islam Vol. II, pp. 549-552, 

2. Ithna@ " Ashariya a name given in contrast to the Sabiya (the partisans of 
the seven Imdms), to that leading orthodox sect of 5088 who receive the following 
twelve Imims as the rightful Caliphs and successors of the Prophet. (1) * Al, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet. (2) Hasan, the son of ‘Ali (3) Husain ash- 
Shahid, the second son of ' 85. (4) 7 AH surnamed Zain al-‘ Abidin, the son of Husain. 
(5) Muhammad al-Baqir, son of Zain al-'Abidin. (6) Ja‘far as-Sadiq, son of Muham- 
mad al-Bagir. (7) Miisi al-Kazim, son of Ja‘far. (8) ‘Ali ar-Rids, son of Miisa. 
(9) Muhammad at-Tagi, son of ‘AR ar-Rida. (10) ‘Ali an-Nagi, son of Muhamms 


at-Taqi, (11) Al-Hasan al’ Askari, son of ‘ AR an-Nagi. (12) Muhammad al- 
Mahdi al-Hujja son of al-Hasan al-‘Askari. or the Imim al-Mahdi who is supposed 
by_the Shi'as to be still alive and hidden. He will again appear as the Mahdi or 
ag Phe Islam will be in great danger as the Prophet prophesied about him 

4 पा is the name of the four Islamic who any 

tenchingy found 9 ie. four Islamic sects who follow any of the 

1d. Abi Hanifa (died a.y. 150, AD. 767). 

2 Malik bin Anas (died ^ घ. 197, ap. 795). 

3. Muhammad bin Idris ash-Shafi'l died A.H. 204, (^. 0. 820) 

4. Ahmad bin Hanbal (died a.n. 241, AD, 855). 
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other neighbouring places became his staunch followers and rallied round him. 
Shah Ismé‘l I. (५.8. 9072930, 3.0. 1502-1524) of the Safawid dynasty who 
was ruling over Persia at the time, became jealous of his power and wanted 
to exterminate him on the plea of the safety of the kingdom. But one of 
the ministers of Shah Ism&i‘l I, Mirzi Shah Husain Isfahani, who was a 
disciple of Sh&h Tahir, informed him through a messenger about the intentions 
of his king and advised him to present himself immediately before the king 
and to disperse all his followers. Shih Tahir, seeing no other course open, 
acted on the advice of Mirza Shah Husain Isfahini and in a.H. 926, A.D. 1519 
presented himself before Shih Isma'll I. Through the intercession of Mirza 
Shih Husain he was included among the literati attending the king and was 
subsequently appointed a Professor of a college at Kashein. At Kashan, he 
soon came to wield great influence and his followers became so numerous 
that at last the Shah's agent wrote :— 

_ “Shih TJihir is trying hard to propagate his sect and infidels are coming 
in large numbers to him. True faith is suffering disgrace and negotiations 
are being carried on between him and the neighbouring kings.” 

The Shah, infuriated at this news, ordered that Shah Tahir should forth- 
with be put to death. But before the Shah's order reached Kashain, Mirza 
Shah Husain had informed Shah Tahir of the peril that awaited him and 
Tahir fled with his family from Kishin towards the end of the year 926 A.H., 
1519 A.D. He reached the port of Jariin to leave for India. Fortunately a 
ship was sailing for India that very day. Tahir boarded the ship on Friday 
and after a week landed at Goa. The king’s men chased him upto Kashan and 
came in close pursuit upto Jarin but found, to their utter disappointment, 
that he had left for India two hours before their arrival. Landing on the 
soil of India Shah Tahir made straight for the court of Ismail ‘ Adil Shah 
the reigning chief of Bijapir in the Deccan. 

II. 
SHAH TAHIR'S ADVENT IN BiJAPOR AND AHMADNAGAR. 

In those days the Deccan was split up into five important and independ-__ 
ent Muhammadan kingdoms. The ‘Imad Shahs (A.H. 890-980, A.D. 1484- 
1572) ruled in Birar, Nigim Shahs (A.H. 896-1004, ap. 1490-1595) in 
Abmadnagar, Barid Shihs, (A.H. 897-1018, A.D. 1492-1609) in Bidar, “Adil 
Shahs (^ घ. 895-1097, ^.9. 1489-1686) in Bijapar and Qutb Shahs (5.8. 918- 
1098, A.p. 1512-1682) in Golconda. Of these independent dynasties, the “Adil 
Sh3hs of Bijapiir only were Shi'as. Firishta (Vol. 11. p. 18, Bombay Edition), 
remarks that Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah (A.H. 895-916, A.D. 1489-1511) was the first 
to introduce Shi’aism in India on Friday in the month of Dhrl Hija A.H. 
908, ७.0. 1502, Consequently Shah Tahir, on his advent in India, came 
straight to Ismail ‘Adil Shah, (A-H. 916-941, A.D. 1511-1534) the son of 
Yiisuf ‘Adil Shah in the hope of gaining his favour. He, however, received 
no sympathetic treatment at the hands of Ismail ‘Adil Shih, who was a 
clever and shrewd ruler and was a Shi'a for the sake of kingdom only. Isma'll 
only wanted Shi'a soldiers who could fight for him in battles and had little 
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concer with scholars and spiritual leaders. Naturally he was indifferently 
disposed towards Shah Tahir Tahir thus bereft of all hopes had no recourse 
but to retum back. He resolved to go to Mecca and Madina and to visit the 
holy shrines of the ImAims and then proceed homewards if conditions in the 
country happened to have undergone a propitious change in the meantime. 
It came as a strange but happy coincidence that while passing through 
Paranda he came in contact with KhAja Jahan, the Bahmani noble. Khaja 
Jahan had for sometime been in quest of a good tutor for his children. Ac- 
cordingly he received Shih Tahir as a God-send and accorded him a cordial 
and hospitable welcome. 

About this time Maulind Pir Muhammad of Shirwan, who was a 
follower of the Hanafi sect, was sent on some errand to Khaja Jahan by 
Burhan Shah Nizam-ul-Mulk (प्र. 914-961, ^. 1508-1553), the king of 
Abmadnagar. The Maulini was a literary man of mediocre ability but 
having been the tutor of Burhan Shah commanded great respect and honour 
and was considered to be a profound scholar. At Paradah he was much 
impressed with the vast leaming and scholarship of Shah Tahir and began 
to read with him al-Moajisi,) a difficult book on Astronomy. When on his 
return to Ahmadnagar, Burhdin Shah enquired about the cause of his delay, 
he admired the erudition of Shih Tahir in the most eloquent terms and added 
that he had so long been studying Astronomy under him. A great patron 
of learning as he was, Burhan Shah requested the Mawlind to bring such a 
great scholar to his court. So in A.H. 928, A.D. 1521 the Maukinii came 
again to Paranda and took Shih Jair with him. All the nobles of the court 
travelled eight miles to welcome him (Shah Tahir) and Burhan Shah con- 
ferred upon him a dignified position among the nobles of his court. 


ITI. 
SHAH TAHIR AS AN AMBASSADOR TO GUJARAT. 


In the early part of a.H. 937, Ap. 1530 Burhan Shah sent Shah Tahir. 
with the presents of elephants and other valuables, to Sultin Bahadur Shih 
(५.१. 932-943, a.p. 1526-1536) in Gujarat. Bahadur Shah knew that Burhan 
Shah had not recited his name in the sermons excepting once. So he did not 
pay any attention to Shih Tahir, and also did not call him to court either 
Miran Muhammad Shah I, (a.H. 926-942, 4.7. 1520-1535) the ruler of 
Khandish wrote to Bahadur Shah that though Burhan Shih had not recited 
nis name in the sermons for the sake of the nobles of the Deccan, yet in his 
heart of hearts he had been a well-wisher of the king. | 














1. Al-Mayisti, or Tahrir al-Mayisti, is a famous compendium of the astronomics 
system of Ptolemy. It is also called Kitab al-Moajisti. It was translated from Greek 
ad-Din Muhammad bin Muhammad at-Tisi (त A. 672, ac. 1274). The Arabic 
version of Nasir ad-Din is printed in Constantinople, 1801. For further details sce 


न Berlin Cat. No. 5655 and BROCKELMANN. Gesch. व. Arab. Litter, Vol, I, 
p. 511, 
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On this recommendation Bahadur Shah permitted 1 
his court but did not show him any favour, Mulla Khudawand Khan, his 
minister, was a great patron of learning and came to appreciate the depth of 
Shih Tahir’s erudition. He recommended him in the presence of the king 
whereupon Bahadur Shah held a special court and bestowed much honour 


upon Shah ‘Tahir. Shah Tahir, thus successful in his embassy, rose in the 
esteem of Burhan Shah and soon became the trusted friend and adviser of 
the king. 

IV. 


CONVERSION OF BURHAN SHAH TO SHIAISM. 


When Bahadur Shah conferred upon Burhan Shah the title of “ the Nizam 
Shah,” the latter began to realise the worth of Shah Tahir and became his 
staunch follower. He so fond of listening to the Tahir's eloquent 
speeches that he had a mosque built in the fort and appointed him a lecturer 
there, Scholars used to assemble there twice a week and hold important dis- 
cussions. Burhan Shah attended these discourses very regularly and listened 
with such great attention to the lectures of Shah Tahir that he even checked 
the calls of nature to hear the same without interruption and did not move 
until he had finished his discourse. 

In the beginning, Burhan Shih was so deeply attached to the scholars 
of the Nir Bakhshiya' sect that he married one of his daughters to one of 





1. Nir Bakhshiya sect was founded by Sayyid Muhammad Niir Bkhsh son of Muh- 
to 8 7 in Quhistan (Le STRANGE, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, ए. 352) where Nur 
Bakhsh was born in +भ. 795, aD. 1392, He first learnt the Quran by heart and 
after that studied the different branches of Arabic learning and became a profound 
echolar of his days. He became a disciple of Khaja Ishaq Khutalani (see Rev 
Cat. Br, Mus. Vol. II, 7, 650b) who in obedience to a dream gave his pupil the 
sumame of Nir Bakhsh (the light-giver). He declared himself Mahdi and gained 
numerous adherents, In A.H. 826, A.D. 1423 he raised the standard of revolt in a 
fortress called Kah Titi in the province of Khuttalin, west of Badakhshan. The 
governor of the province, Bayazid, acted promptly and sent him along with a band 
of his leading supporters as prisoners to Sultan Shahrukh (A.H. 807-850) at Hirat. 
All the prisoners were put to death, but Sayyid Muhammad's life was spared and 
he was imprisoned in the fort of Ikhtiyar ad-Din, situated to the North of the 
city of Hirat and thence in Shiraz where he was released by Ibrahim Sultan. After 
travelling through Basra, Hilla, Baghdad, Karbala’ and Najaf he went to Kurdistan, 
where he was again arrested under Shahrukh’s order and brought to Adharba’ljin. 
He made his escape and after much suffering reached Khal Khal wheie he was re- 
captured and sent back to Shahrukh, who made him mount the pulpit and abjure 
Mahdiship, In a.H. 848, A.D. 1444 he was released on condition that he would con- 
fine his activities to teaching ; but, having been a suspect, he was sent to Tabriz, 
thence to Shiraz and then to Gilan. After Shahrukh’s death he was set free, and 
took up his residence in the village of Sulfan in the neighbourhood of Ray, where 
he Ol छत hey 105 15 कमल 1 8, eS 0 
73. 

The Nir Bakhshiya doctrines, according to English translation of Térkk 
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its members. But when he began to follow Shah Tahir, he became so dis- 
gusted with them that he drove them out of Ahmadnagar 

During the period of Burhan's devoted attachment with Shih Tahir 
Prince ‘Abd al-Qadir, the youngest son of BurhSn Shah, was attacked with 
high fever. The king sent for Qasim Beg and other famous physicians 
Hindus and Muhammadans both, and said to them, “ My life depends upon 
his life. Cure him in any way possible. I am ready to sacrifice my life 
even, if it be required for his medicine,’ 

The physicians tried their best, but could not cure the prince. Brahmins, 
mendicants and people of t power were sent for and even offerings 
were made to deities. Alms were freely distributed and no stone was left 
unturned to save the prince, but all appeared to prove abortive. 

Shah ‘Tahir, who was‘ always on the look-out of an opportu- 
nity for propagating his faith, took it for an opportune moment and 
went to Burhan Shah. After a lengthy prologue, he came to the point 
and said that he had thought of a good plan for the treatment of the prince 
but could not dare to disclose it. Burh3in Shah urged him to speak out on the 
he feared none except the king. At this Burhan Shah became more inquisi- 
tive and entreated him to disclose the secret adding that for nothing on earth 
he could prove ungrateful to a person who would tell him the ways and 
means of saving his beloved son. Shah ‘Tahir then asked the king to make 
a vow that he would give an enormous sum of money to the descendants of 
the “twelve Imims" on the recovery of the prince ‘Abd al-Qadir. Burhan 
shah said; “Who are these twelve Ima@ms? Perhaps I have heard their 
names in my childhood.” (The mother of Burhan Shah was a Shi'a). Shih 
Tahir recited the names and the praises of the twelve Ima@ms. Burhan Shih 
sald that since offering had been sent to the temple, there was no harm if 








Kashidi by E. Denison Ross, (London 1895) p. 434, etc., were first introduced in 
India through Kashmir in the reign of Fath Shih who was reigning in AH. 894 
(Hac, JRAS. for 1918, 7. 451) by a man named Shams (ad-Din) who came to 
Kashmir from Talish in ‘Irag. He gave himself out as a follower of Sayyid Muham- 
mad and “introduced a corrupt form of a religion giving it the name of Nir Bakhshi 
JARRET, in the translation of A’in, Vol. II, p, 389 says “that Mir Shams-ud-Din was 
a disciple of Shah Qfisim Anwar and he promulgated the Nivakhshi doctrines in 
the reign of Fath Shah.” From Kashmir the sect spread throughout India, Akhbar 
al-Akhydr, p. 211 says that Shah Jalal Shrirdzi, a disciple of Shaikh Muhmmad 
Nir Bakhsh, came from Mecca and settled in Delhi during the reign of Sultan Sikan 
dar Liidi (a.H, 84-923, ap. 1488-1517). From Ett, India Office Cat. Column 459 
No. 1086 it appears that the poet Fikri, who was related to the family of Nir 
Bakhsh, came to the Deccan when Shih Tahir was there. It is quite probable that 
the king gave his daughter in marriage to him. 

Bibliography :— 

Nirallah Shushtari, Majalis al-Mw'minin (Tehran, 1299) pp. 313-315; Ethé, 
Cat. India office, Nos. 1078-86; Eney, of Isl@m, Vol. ता, p. 961, Prof. Muhammad 
SHAFT'S article on the Nirbakhshi sect, published in the Proceedings, Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras 1924 pp. 683-705 and Titut’s, Indian Islim p. 106 
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alms were given in the names of the Imfims. After all they had been great 
personages in Iskim. When Shah Tahir saw that he was successful so far, 
told the king that it was not all he wanted to say. He had to say something 
more. He was willing to disclose everything if he got an assurance from the 
king that no harm would befall him, should his words incur the displeasure of 
His Majesty and if at all he was to be punished, he should be sent to Mecca 
with his family. The king. promised and swore by the Holy Quran that 
neither would he do him any harm nor would he allow any other person to 
do so. Shah Tahir praised the king much, made him puff up with prayers 
for his prosperity and for perpetuity of his kingdom and said, “This is the 
night of Friday. Make a vow that if God cures ‘Abd al-Qadir for the sake 
of the Prophet and the twelve Imaims you would recite their names in sermons 
and opagate their faith (ie. Shi'aism).” The king despairing of his 
son's life, did not hesitate to accept Shih Tahir’s advice and made a solemn 
vow to keep his promise. Shah Tahir then proceeded homewards while the 
king went to see his son. When the king saw the prince restless, he was filled 
with despair and thought that the latter would die in a few hours. So he 
ordered the quilt to be off so that the prince might take rest and breathe 
his last with peace and comfort. Thereafter the king laid himself besides his 
alling son and fell asleep. 

The author of Ta@rikh-i-Firishta writes that the king saw in a dream a 
very august and pious personage with six more on each side. He approach- 
ed and accosted them, A certain person said that the central figure was the 
Prophet and the others were twelve Imims. Then the Prophet himself spoke 
and said that God had cured ‘Abd al-Q&idir for the sake of ‘Ali and his des- 
cendants and enjoined upon Burhan Shah to follow the advice of his des- 
cendant Tahir. The king, thereupon, awoke from his dream and saw ‘Abd 
al-Q4dir covered up with the quilt, “ Who has covered the prince with the 
quilt?” enquired the king of the queen and the attendants. They 
said that they had not covered the prince with the quilt but 

had seen the quilt coming up by itself and covering the prince. 
` They had become so very terrified at the sight of this occurrence that 
they remained dumb-founded. The king then felt the body of the prince, and 
found that fever had left and that he was sleeping peacefully. He was now 
convinced that it was the result of his vow that the life of his son had been 
saved and ordered that Shah Tahir should be summoned immediately. 

Shah Tahir prayed the whole night for the recovery of the prince, for he 
knew that if the prince was not cured his fate was doomed. When he heard 
the rap at the door he thought the prince must have died and he was being 
called for punishment. He, therefore, wanted to make good his escape but 
found himself faced with seven or eight men coming one after another with 
the message to present himself before the king immediately. Having no other 
alternative he calmly resigned himself to his fate and bidding farewell to his 
family went to Burhan Shah escorted by the messengers. At the gate he 
saw the king who welcomed him and brought him to ‘Abd al-Qadir with his 
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hand interwoven into his own. At the request of Shah Tahir, the king 10- 
lated to him the incident of the night and then expressed a desire to accept 
the creed of the Ithnd Ashariye, in order to fulfil the vow he had made. 
Shah Tahir converted him to Shi‘aism and taught him the doctrines thereof 
which consist of love for the Prophet, his family and the twelve Imams ; 
and hatred for their enemies. With Burhan Shah, his son, his wife and all 
the rest of the royal family became Shi'as* This came about in 944 A.H., 
A.D. 1537. 
V. 
SHI'AISM DECLARED AS THE STATE RELIGION. 


According to the doctrines of Shi‘aism Burhfin Shah wanted to exclude 
the names of the three early orthodox Caliphs from the sermon. But Shah 
Tahir advised him not to take such a hasty step. He counselled the king 
to invite the scholars of all the four sects of the Sunnis ie. the followers of 
Imam Abi Hanifa, Imam Malik, Imam 51504 and Imam Ahamad bin Hanbal 
to an assembly and to hold religious discourses in order to establish the true 
This seemed to be more expedient. So Burhiin Shah convened an 
assembly in which he invited all the scholars of the four Sunni sects in 
shammad, Afdal Khan and Mulla 12800 
of Delhi and others. scussions were held in the sermon-room in the fort. 
The scholars of each sect tried their level best to prove the supremacy of their 
faith over those of the others. Burhiin Shah often attended these meetings 
but being unlettered, lacked the intellect to appreciate the different view- 
points or to ascertain the soundness or otherwise of the contending views. 

At last after six months he addressed Shih Tahir saying that none could 
convince him of the truth of his creed. Therefore Shah Tahir should take 
the trouble of naming one so that he might follow it after proper examunz 
Shah Tahir, thereupon, recommended the faith of the Jihna Ashariya for 
his consideration. Burhan Shih accepted the suggestion and a Shi'a scholar 
named Shaikh Ahmad Najafi was searched out after much difficulty to argue 
with the Sunnis. At the end of the discussions Shah Tahir seconded Shaikh 
Ahmad and declared him to be right. It was now that the Sunnis came to 
know that Shah Tahir was a Shi'a. Before this they had taken him for a 
Sunni, because for all these sixteen years, he had posed himself as such. 
Shah Tahir now opened a discussion against Abi Bakr the first Caliph and 
also brought the points of “ Qirta = and “ Garden of सिता His eloquence 


1. Firishta Vol. ए. p. 225 remarks that the dream of Burhan Shih was absurd, 
and holds that the Shi'as have concocted this story in order to give currency to their 
doctrines. In ar-Rawd al-Mamfar fi काका ‘Ulama" Sharh as-Sudar by Dhii'l 
Fagar Abmad, printed at Akbarabad 3.8. 1307 pp. 205-210 explanations 
this dream by Sh&h ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ad-Dihlawi, Mawland ‘Abd al-Qadir and Mawlanil 
Raf'ad-Din are given. 

2. (15 means paper. When the prophet was on his death-bed he asked 
lor paper, pen and ink to write something. But seeing him in great trouble Abi 
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stood him on irrefutable ground and the Sunni scholars were too ill-equipped 
to be a match for him. 

When Burhan Shah saw that no one could cope with Shah Tahir he 
related the facts concerning the illness of ‘Abd al-Qadir and his dream before 
the Assembly ; and declared himself publicly to be a Shi'a. Many other 
Shi‘as who could not expose themselves, now declared their faith openly. A 
number of the Sunnis also followed the court-religion and about three thousand 
men adopted the doctrine of the Shi‘as on that very day. The sermon of the 
faith now read excluded the names of the first three Caliphs. The white 
standard given by Sultan Bahadur Shah was rejected and henceforth the 
geen flag continued to be the Royal insignia. 


VI. 
SUNNI RISE UNDER MuULLA Pir MUHAMMAD. 


Mulla Pir Muhammad and others, sore at the unexpected tum that the 
assembly took walked away to their houses. A raging confusion came a-foot 
in the land. All the nobles assembled in the house of Mulla Pir Muhammad. 
They took the Mulli to task for having by his intercession introduced into 
court Shah Tahir who had ultimately misled the king and proposed for the 
assassination of Shah Tahir as an antidote against further sp of the new 
faith. But Mulla Pir Muhammad threw out the proposal as inexpedient and 
impossible of execution during the regime of Burhan Shah and suggested 
installation of Prince ‘Abdul al-Qadir on the throne on deposition of the 
reigning ruler, adding that this in itself would bring about the change they 
all desired. This met with the approval of the assembly and accordingly with 
3 troop of infantry and cavalry, twelve thousand strong, they marched upto 
the gate of the fort near Kali Chabiitara. The gates of the fort were shut 
under the order of the king, Shah Tahir had a cool mind. He knew full well 
that the rebels were not organised. They lacked unity and a good leader. He 
asked Burhin Shah to ride before the rebels and said that the rising would 
subside by itself. The king acted upon his advice and with four hundred 
horsemen, one thousand infantry and five elephants, came out of the fort 
with the royal umbrella on his head. He sent proclaimers crying, “ Those 
who are loyal to the king should come to him; and those who will disobey 
will be punished.” At this all the nobles and soldiers deserted Mull4’s camp, 
Came over to Burhan Shah and were pardoned. Mulla with a few men went 
to his house. Thus the rebellion was brought completely under control with- 
out a single drop of blood being shed. Muli was arrested. The king 











Bakar the first orthodox Caliph forbade the bringing of paper and pen. The साक 
say that the prophet wanted paper to write a will about the Caliphate of “Ali which 

a. ह कद was a garden of the Prophet. After his death his daughter Fatima 
Claimed it as her inheritance. But it was denied to her by the first Caliph, Aba 
Bakr, on the strength of a tradition that the Prophets have nothing as their personal 
Property and their true inheritors are their followers. 
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sentenced him to death. But Shah Tahir, for his past kindness, interceded 
and the capital sentence was reduced to one of imprisonment. After four 
years on the recommendation of Shah Tahir, the Mulla was rel and 
restored to his former position. 





VI. 
SHI'AS SWARM IN AHMADNAGAR. 


After embracing Shi'aism Burhan Shah began to evince much begotry as 
well 35 a strong bias against the Sunnis. He built a mosque where he had 
seen the dream and named it Baghdad. He stopped the pensions of the 
Sunnis and granted them to the Shi‘as. He built an alms-house before the 
fort of Ahmadnagar and called it Lenger-i-Duwaézada Imam, ie. the Alms- 
House of the twelve Imams. He endowed Jaunpur, Sanaur, Asyapiir and 
some more villages for meeting the expenditure of this alms-house where 
food used to be distributed daily to the poor. Shah Tahir began to gather 
the Shi‘as from all quarters. He sent money from the royal treasury to 
“Iraq, Persia, Gujarat and Agra and invited the eminent scholars of his new 
faith. Ismail Safavi, Khaja प्ता Sa‘idi, Shah Husain Anji, Shah Ja’‘far, 
the brother of Skah Tahir, Mulla Shah Muhammad of Nishapiri, MullA ‘Ali 
Gul of Astrabad, Mulla Rustam of Jurjin, Mull ‘Ali of Mazindardn, 
Ayyib 5001 Barakah, Mullé ‘Azizullah of (जाता, Mulla4 Muhammad ImAmi 
of Astrabad and many other scholars assembled in the court of Burhan Shah 
He married one of his daughters to Sayyid Hasan Madani who was a Shi'a 
and came from Madina. A considerable sum of money was sent to Karbala 
and Najaf. The pilgrims to the Shrines of the Imims were granted money. 
In short, in those days Ahmadnagar was second only to Iran in the propagation 
of the Shi'a faith. The 51135 began to curse and abuse the three early Caliphs 
openly in the streets. The neighbouring monarchs inflamed at this state of 
affairs at Ahmadnagar, planned to unite themselves against Burhan Shah and 
consequently Sultan Mahmid of Gujarat, Miran Mubarak Shah Fariqi of 
Khandish, [brahim “Adil Shah of Bijapir and Darya ‘Im4d al-Mulk of Birar 
made arrangements to attack Burhan Shah and divide his kingdom among 
themselves, When Burhan Shah saw that the neighbouring chiefs had risen 
against him he sent Rasti Khan on embassy to Emperor Humfyiin to ask 
for help. But, as Sher Shih, the Afghdn, had revolted against the Emperor, 
the ambe could not in getting his help that Burhan 
Shah, on the advice of Shih Tahir, sent ambassadors to Miran Mubarak 
Shah, ruler of Khandish and Mahmiid Shah of Gujarat with numerous pre- 
sents. Burhan Shah’s messengers had no difficulty in winning them over to 
their side and they readily agreed to help Burhan Shah. The four-power alli- 
ance, mentioned above, against Burhan Shah thus came to be frustrated. 
Burhan Shah now, in revenge, gathered together a large army and launched 
an attack on Bijapir against Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I (a.H. 941-965, a.p, 1535 
1957). He inflicted a crushing defeat on him and captured a hundred ele- 
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phants, artilleries and a large booty. This victory over [brahim ‘Adil Shah 
not only consolidated his position but also made him famous but the laurels 
of the victory must go to Shah Tahir who, apart from being a great scholar, 
played an important role as a politician and statesman. His tact, skill and 
eloquence and his foresight rendered, at times, immence services to Burhin 
Nizam Shah who reposed great confidence in him and acted on his advice. 
The alliance with the neighbouring states and Shah Tahmasp of Persia, the 
consolidation and extension of his kingdom were in the main, due to the 
statesmanship of Shah Tahir. 

Though the cause of Shi‘aism was matured in the Deccan before Shah 
Tahir's arrival, as stated before, yet truly speaking the propagation of Shf'aism 
in the Deccan and in other parts of India was mainly due to his efforts. 
Besides being an eminent scholar, prose writer and politician, Shah Tahir 
was also a poet of a very high order. 

According to some Shah Tahir died in A.H. 952 (A.D. 1545) but according 
to Burhana-Meaaihir, p. 3. (Translated by Hatc, the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. L, January 1921) he died in A.H. 953, A.D. 1546. Some of the learned 
men of the age composed a Qasidah on his death, one couplet of which con- 
tained four Chronograms. The couplet was as follows :— 


a ee १०१ १९१ 4 2 १०१" 
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“One conversant with the mysteries of learning and proficient in the 
art of government, well-versed in the ceremonials of religion and a restrainer of 
the wicked in the kingdom.” Further Hatc remarks that “Firishta (Vol. IT, 
p. 229) places the death of Shah Tahir in ^ 956, A.D. 1549, but he ap- 
pears to be wrong, for each of the four Chronograms here, given, gives the 
death 953." In my opinion the date given by Firishta seems to be correct, as 
he is the author of Fath Néma which was composed in A.H. 955, A.D. 1548 
See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. 
He was buried in Ahmadnagar but soon after, his dead body was 
removed to Karbali and interned there. Four sons and three daughters 
survived him. The sons were Shah Haider, Shah Raff'ad-Din Husain, Shah 
Abu'l Hasan and Shah Abi Talib. Shah Haider was born in Persia and was 
at the time of the death of his father in the service of Shih Tahmasp in 
Persia. His father on his death-bed declared him as his successor and when 
he came to Ahmadnagar during the reign of Husain Nizim Shah (न. 961- 
972, a.p. 1553-1565) AH. 964, A.D. 1556 he was appointed a courtier and was 
granted the jagirs of Dandarajpiri and other states which his father pos- 
sessed? | 

Shah Tahir, according to Firishta, Vol. II. pp. 230,—is the author of the 
following books :— 





1. For detailed accounts of Shah Haider, see Hac, Translation, The Indian 
Antiquery Vol. LI, 1922, pp. 34 & 35. 
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A. ARABIC WORKS. 
(1) Sharh al-Bab al-Hédi * Asher. 

It is a commentary on Hasan bin Yiisuf al-Hilli's (d. a.H. 726, AD 
1325) work on the Principles of religion. । 

(2) Sharh al-fa‘feriya. 

A commentary on “Ali bin “Abd al-‘All al-Karki's (d. 2.8. 945, a.p. 1538) 
work on prayer according to the Imamiya School. 
(3) Hashiya ‘ald Anwar al-Tanzil. 

A super-commentary to al-Baidavi's famous commentary of the Qur'an. 
(4) Hashtya "4112 Shrh al-Isharat. 

A Super-commentary on the commentary of Nasir ad-Din at Tiisi (0. 
A.H, 672, A.D. 1273) upon the Isherat, a philosophical work by Ibn Sina (0. 
A.H. 428, 8.0. 1036). 

(5) Al-Hashiya ‘Ala'l Muhdkamat 

A gloss on the Muhdkamat. The latter work is by Qutb ad-Din ash- 
Shirazi (d. a.H. 710, ^.9. 1310) and deals at length with the controversies 
between a{-Tiisi and ar-Razi expressing his own opinions on the points raised 
in the two commentaries on the {क्य of Ibn Sind. . 

(6) Al-Hashiya ‘Ala'l Majisfi. 

A gloss on the commentary of Nasir ad-Din at-Tiisi upon the Kitab al- 
Mapis{i, a compendium of Astronomical system of Ptolemy. 

(7) Hashiyat ash-Shifd, 

A gloss on the fourth and last part of the famous philosophical encyclo- 
paedia by Ibn Sind (d. 3.४8. 428, a.p, 1036). The work, ash-Shifd, is divided 
into four parts: (7) Logic, (it) Physics, (ii) Mathematics and Astronomy 
and (18) Metaphysics. The fourth part of the work on Metaphysics is known 
85 {4444961 ash-Siifé and is treated as an independent composition on the 
subject. A number of scholars composed glosses and on it. Sadr 
ad-Din ash-Shirazi'’s (d. AH. 1050, a.p. 1640) Gloss on this part is much 
appreciated and is remarkable for the critical acumen shown in it. 

(8) Haéshiyat al-Mutawwal. 

A super-commentary on at-Taftazai's (d. 0.1. 792, ap. 1390) larger and 
earlier commentary called al-Adujawwal on al-Qazvini's treatise on rhetoric 
called Talkhis al-Mijtah. 





8. PEeRsSIAN WorKs. 
(1) Sherk Gulshan-i-Raz. 
A commentary on Mahmiid Shabistari’s (6, au. 720, १.7. 1320) famous 
siifi poem known as Guishen-i-Réz or “ the rose-bed of Mystery.” 
(2) Sherk Tuhjah-i-Shahi. < 
A super commentary on ‘ Ali al-Bakhshi’s Persian commentary on Nasir 


ad-Din at-Tisi’s (d. a.H. 672, ap. 1273) book on scholastic theology called 
Tajrid al-Kalam. ७2 
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(3) Ritséla-t-Palki. 

A treatise written while he was travelling in a palankeen (a kind of litter). 
(4) Insha’-t-Shah Tahir 

A collection of letters written by Shah Tahir, partly in the name of 
Burhin Nizim Shah I and partly in his own. The first letter is addressed 
to Shah Tahmdsp. The second letter is from Burhan Nizam Shah to Babur 
Extract of this letter is given by Firishta, (Bombay edition, Vol. II, p. 203) 
Further on are found letters written to Huméyiin; to Qadi Jahan, Minister 
of Shah Tahm4asp: to Shaikh Ibrahim Mujtahid; to Qutb al-Mulk: to 
Khudawand Khan Vazir of Bahadur Shah, to Mirza Shah Husain and to 
many other nobles and friends. See for their names Bankipore Suppl. Cat. of 
the Persian Mss. Vol. 1, p. 96, No. 2121. 

(5) Fath Na@ma. 

An account of the conquest of ShoKipir by Burhan Nizam Shah. See 

Ibid., p. 94, No. 2119. Printed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sociely of 

ngal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. Besides the above-mentioned books the 
Majalis al-Mu'minin, p. 344 names the following works of our learned 
author :— 

(i) Sherk at-Tehdhib, a commentary in Arabic language on the second 
part (treating on scholastic theology) of 590 ad-Din at-Taftazani’s work 
Tahdhib al-Mantiq wa'l Kalam 

(a) Unmiidhaj al-‘Uliim, a treatise in Arabic giving a specimen of 
different branches of Arabic learning 

(tii) Risala der Ahwel Ma‘dd, a treatise in Persian about the day of 
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THE PATMANAK-I KATAK-X*ATAIH 


By 
_ I. J. 5. TARAPOREWALA, Andheri 


In the Pahlevt Texts contained in the Codex MA, edited by the late 
Dastur Jamaspji Minocherji JAMASP-ASANA there occurs a remarkable piece 
dealing with the marriage contract among the ancient Iranians. In that 
volume this text occurs at pp. 141-143, In the Introductory remarks by Mr. 
Behramgore Tehmurasp ANKLESARIA this text has been translated (pp. 
47-49). 

This 15 more or less a legal document, couched in legal phraseology and 
full of the long-winded verbosity so dear to all legal minds. It seems to be 
the actual legal marriage settlement and thus it throws a considerable light 
on the legal status of the married woman in ancient Iran. I acknowledge 
gratefully the very substantial help I have derived from ANELESARIA'S 
translation. I have striven here to make the document clearer by indicating 
the various people meant. The text has the word vahdmar, (Pazand jalan) 
occurring @ very often as to be confusing ; I have tried to make this clear. 
As far as possible I have adhered to the actual text as printed. The date 
given in the text is the year of the actual writing down of this piece in the 
manuscript. A few notes have been added where necessary. 


The Solemn-Contract of Marriage. 

In the Name of God. 

1. In the month of Vohuman of the year six hundred and twenty and 
seven, as reckoned from the end of the year 207 of His Majesty Yazdakart, 
King of Kings, son of Satroiyar, grandson of His Majesty Aparwéz Xasrdé,? 
King of Kings, son of Auharmazd, on the exalted and pure day of Dadu- 
pavan-Mitr, when the noblest among the good people had gathered together 
at the place of assembly, ( at that time ) a certain person named ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ),* son of (Bahman), who dwells in the town of ( Hormuz) in 
the district of (Kirmin), took to wife, as a fre--borm person, a certain maiden 








1* This is the so-called “ Parsi” era which is often found mentioned in old 
mss. It dates from the time when the Arab mule was oificially established in Iran, 
as marked by the first Khalifa coinage. The Zoroastrians, naturally, refused to 
recognise the new power and so (as there was no Sasinian King on the throne ) 
they began to reckon the “ Parsi” era. It begins, therefore, from the year ap. 631 
Plus 20, ie, aD. 651. 

2. Khusray II, surnamed Parviz (AD, 390-628), son of Hormuzd IV 
(579-590) . 

3. The proper names enclosed in brackets are imaginary names. I have inserted 
these to make matters clear - the original text has all through the word vahaman 
(such-and-such) which leads to considerable confusion, 
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named ( Khurshét Kaikobfd ), a free-borm maiden likewise, who dwells in the 
district of ( Yezd ). 

2. Thus she has come under the pofestas1 of ( Ardeshir’s ) father as 
soon as she is by him admitted to wifehood and daughterhood for the con- 
tinuance of the lineage and with unanimotis consent of the family :* and she 
has not come under that of any other. 

3. Thus (Ardeshir) of his own freewill and as a gift from 
( Khurshét’s father, and to the satisfaction and with full? consent of the 
said (Khurshét) accepted as a pious-gift the said (Khurshét) as his free- 
born wife. 

4. And ( Kaikobad ), the father of the said ( Khurshét ), has given 
away 85 a pious-gift the said ( Khurshét ) to ( Ardeshir ) to be his free-born 
wife with the triple word. 

5. And the said (Khurshét) accepted him whole-heartedly’ as if she 
had likewise promised this,—“ To the end of life never will I depart from my 
wifely duties and the practice of love and obedience and devotion to the said 
( Ardeshir) as laid down by the rules of Aryan® conduct and of the Good 
Religion.* 

6. And ( Ardeshir) promised likewise :-- To the end of life will I 
regard her as beloved wife and as mistress of my home, and with food and 
clothing will I provide her and clothe her to the limit of my ability and as 
circumstances permit ; I will maintain her with due respect under my protect- 
ing care as husband ; and the children who will be born of her I will regard 
as my own free-bom progeny.’ 


1. The original word is serdarih, lordship, and it is here used in the technical 
legal sense of polestas 

2, These phrases, “for the continuance of the lineage” and “with 
unanimous consent of the family" are also used in the Paizand लिव (Marriage 
Service) of the Parsis, The words “when the noblest among the good 
people had gathered together at the place of assembly” ( in para 1) are also found 
at the beginning of the Pazand Asirvdd 

3 Literally, “ mutual consent "—ham-dindih : the word is the same as the 
Avesta word datna, which in several passages (such as Yasna xxvi. 4) representa 
the seat of feelings and emotions. Hence I have translated rather freely “ full con- 

implying free-fill 

4. This is the padshah-2an, i.c., a maiden not born in slavery, with whom the 
marriage has to be performed in accord with strict legal and religious forms. 

5. This refers to the triple commandment—humata, hi y ta, hvarita—of 
Zoroastrian faith. The father consents to the marriage “by thought, word and 
deed", It may be noted here that in the actual marriage ceremony to-day the 
marriage contract and the “ responses” thereto by all parties ( the bridegroom, the 
bride, and two witnesses) have to be repeated thrice. 

6. Literally, “ consented completely `. 

7. The original word is क्त and means literally “ Aryan-dom™: see West, 
Glossary to Ardd-Viraf, 9. 68. 

8. The true faith taught by Zarathushtra. 

9, [This is a fairly long and a very complex paragraph. It refers first of all to 
the gift in cash and jewels made “as a mark of affection” at the time of the wedding 
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7. And besides, this property has been settled upon her in this 
manner ‘—The said ( Ardeshir) upon winning her made over to the said 
( Khurshét ) its ownership. And after he had done that the said ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ) considered it proper and did bestow upon the said ( Khurshét 
Kaikobad )by solemn pledge! as a mark of his affection? three thousand 
ziizins of silver current in the realm.’ Also he considered it proper to endow 
her with jewels worth three thousand fizins of silver current in the realm 

[Further the said ( Ardeshir Bahman) made the following settlement 
upon his wife the said (Khurshét Kaikobad) |4:—“ Out of the total aggregate 
property which has come into my possession and ownership, regarding which 
I have authority in me vested for giving it away, and that likewise which 
may hereafter come into my possession and ownership, regarding which also 
I may have the authority of giving away—of all this property out of two 
parts one undivided part do I give to ( Khurshét Kaikobad ), and I have 
constituted the said ( Khurshét Kaikobid ) rightful owner over the said 
property in such a manner that whenever ( Khurshét ) or any other adminis- 
trator? for ( Khurshét ) shall make a claim for it I will deliver it to that 
person without reservation, and I will practise therein neither evasion nor 
equivocation”.* 

8. And the said ( Khurshét Kaikobad ) accepted this document’ about 
the property together with the jewels worth those three thousand ziizins, and 
was agreeable regarding this. 

9. And the said ( Khurshét Kaikobad’s ) father has become adminis- 








ceremony, The woman becomes absolute owner of it. This gift seems to be partly 
in cash and partly in jewellery. Besides this marriage giff (given out of the bride- 
groom's affection and goodwill) there seems to have been another marriage settle- 
ment which had to be made legally. By this half the property the man possessed 
at the time of the marriage and also half of all that he might earn thereafter had 
to be settled upon the bride as hers by right of marriage. This was also to be in full 
ownership. | 

1. This refers to the paftman or the solemn marriage contract. 

2. The word used, défet, means literally “treats with favour”. 

9. The Afiredd in Pazand mentions in this connection “two thousand dirhams 
of bright white silver and two dinars of red gold from (the Mint at) Nishapiir.” 
Jewellery is also mentioned there. I think personally that the sum mentioned 
(3000 ziizms) was not necessary in every case. The main idea seems to be a 
certain sum in cash and jewellery to a like amount. 

4, The words in square brackets have been inserted by me to make the 
Passage clearer. 

ॐ The word is datak, literally “ representative at law". The girl would need 
someone to look after her affairs, and para 9 mentions her father as her representative 
in this matter, 

Pen 6. The word is vistarih, literally “extent” or “ long-windedness", so common 
nen one wants to get out of an agreement. Hence I have rendered it as 
१५ equivoca tion a 

प, 1 have translated the phrase here as “document about the property", on 
the strength of a word madét (a Semitic word) mentioned in Haus and 
HosHaneyi's Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary, 9. 150, 
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trator for her; and the said ( Khurshét Kaikobad ) has accepted this settle- 
ment and has not disputed for more. 

10. And as regards the above matter as also others usually found in 
the solemn contract of marriage, I, (Peshotan Shahpir),? have arrived here, 
as was my duty, to ask, to inquire and to investigate. 

11. This, then, is the mutual agreement (Peshtan Shahpiir) has attest- 
ed in the presence of ( Rustam Sohrib) and ( Tehmurasp Vistasp). Such 
15 this dowry? settled by the attestation and the declaration of mutual agree- 
ment between the said ( Ardeshir Bahman) and ( Kaikobad ), who on be- 
half of the said ( Khurshét)—being the father of the said ( Khurshét Kaiko- 
bad )—has acted as surety for ( Khursh@t Kaikobad ). 

In the presence of the said ( Peshtan Shahpir) and ( Rustam Sohrab ) 
and ( Tehmurasp Vistasp’). 

Completed. 


1. This is probably the notary who made out this document. The only clue 
to this explanation is the first person singular in the words “I have arrived ". 

2, This is a difficult word, As given in the text it reads dez or diz: but a 
variant reading dez is mentioned. I have ventured to correct it to dahée which 
means “dowry” and thus suits the context admirably. The Modem Inini word 
for ` dowry“ is jahéz which may very well be a misreading of the original एकारं 
word. In Urdu, too, we have the word dahéz, which also means the same thing. 





THE HERO 
By 
9. 5. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI, Madras. 


Conquest of fear, unruffled calm in the presence of the greatest danger, 
these have been considered the characteristics of the hero whether in the 
East or in the West. Primarily these virtues may have been exhibited on 
the battle-field ; dhira has also been the dhanurdhara® But at no very late 
stage the victories of peace were accorded equal if not greater merit. And 
to-day except when shaken by spasms of war-mentality we esteem the intellec- 
tual or moral heroes who have the courage of their convictions, at least as 
much as the soldier or martyr who gladly lays down his life for country or 
use. The giving up of one's life still continues to appear as the ultimate 
sacrifice ; but it no longer dominates our minds as of old. The giving up 
of a cherished belief, the conquest of a devouring passion, the abandonment 
of an alluring romance, these are appreciated by us as no less heroic. We 
have come to realise that it is far harder to live than to die well. The former 
calls for wisdom; the latter very often goes with rashness. And when we 
lightly extol the warrior and promise homes for heroes, we do not pause to 
distinguish wisdom from rashness or, what is worse, a mournful indifference. 
A. legitimate assessment. of heroism will lay stress on the aspect of wisdom, 
1.९., that perfection of personality which alone makes possible the distinction 
of the true from the false, of value from dis-value, and then leads to such 
action or expression as is consistent with perfection, The soldier who dies 
for his country is a hero ; but the conscientious objector who goes to prison 
is perhaps a greater hero: he too has to suffer present pain, persecution 
and ignominy, for the sake of what he has deliberately concluded to be the 
higher interests of his country. While not scoffing at the simple soldier, he 
will himself follow a higher light with a courage and persistence that are 
not less praiseworthy. There can be and are grades of heroism ; and the assess- 
ment has to proceed on the degree of wisdom that impels the-would-be hero. 
The greater hero sees more, judges more accurately and respects more suit- 
ably than the lesser one 

The importance of wisdom in the constitution of the hero is evident 
from the repeated interpretation of dhira as the wise one (dhiman), who can 
discriminate the good from the pleasant, the fruitful from the unfruitful, as the 
swan is reputed to separate milk from water.2 Such a wise one, like Naciketas, 
has also the courage (वक्रा, dhairya) to put behind him all the pleasures of the 
world as not worth while.” If the simple round of duties (like offering sacrifices 











1. Rémapitrvatapinyupanisad, IV, 7. 
2. Sahkara on Katha, Il, 2, 
3, Ibid., II, 11, 
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to gods or sacrificing oneself for the country, etc.) and pleasures has failed 
to satisfy as supremely worth while, where then does the dhira seek value? 
He turns within and reflects on the resplendent self. The lower values are 
uncertain ; they please, but they also pain. They exalt us at certain moments, 
but they also degrade us at others. Two decades of peace have not yet 
found the homes for the war-heroes. Even heavenly enjoyments achieved 
through sacrifice are short-lived ; when they are consumed, we fall back into 
Jepression and despair. Hence abandoning these which are attendants on 
the self, the hero contemplates the self itself as the resplendent one incapable 
of exaltation or degradation ; through such reflection he attains that unruffled 
state where he neither grieves nor rejoices. If the worldly sense of heroism is 
transcended and worldly joys are abandoned, it is only to conserve better the 
central core of heroism even in the worldly sense. So long as one is an auto- 
maton, there is no question of heroism or any- other virtue. But even one 
who attempts to judge for himself is primarily an extrovert. He allows him- 
self to be influenced by external considerations, material gain and loss or 
social praise and blame. Even where duty is stuck to in scorn of consequence, 
the conception of the duty is as of something relatively alien to oneself. 
something whose appeal may fail to-morrow or the next day, with achievemeni 
or even without it. For the extrovert there can be no fixity, no unruffled calm : 
hence the need for introverted contemplation (adhyatmayoga). 

The dhira who is an introvert also faces death, like the extrovert hero. 
The latter hopes to attain immortal renown ; the former achieves immortality 
For, through this path of contemplating the self, one realises realisation 
is that attainment which, as knowledge ripens, culminates in ultimate results, 
as eating culminates in satiety?” By the path the wise ones (dhirdh), men 
of illumination, attain liberation “being released, even while living.” Death 
has no terrors for the hero in the battle-field; for the hero who is a sage 
there is no death at all. Having realised himself as the sole reality, the 
supreme Brahman, death for him is not. Both face death: but while one 
defies, the other has subjugated. Thus here too we have a point of contact 
with the lower notion of heroism, a notion whose core is preserved even when 
it is transcended. 

The hero is single-minded ; he wastes neither words nor effort. He does 
not tolerate argumentation or vain repetition. To the extent that he is wise 
he conserves his energy and spends it with the greatest economy and effect 
in his one quest. In this respect too soldier and saint are alike. The intelligent 
aspirant after Brahman (dhirah, brdhmenah) should concentrate on attain- 
ing Brahman-intuition ; “he should not meditate on many words, for that 
is a weariness of speech. 

The soldier-hero is not always a dead hero. He may win through as 
often as he fails. It 15 the defiance of death that is his characteristic, not 


1. Katha, Il, 12; ep. Bhagavad Gita, ता, 15: XIV. 24 
2. Sankara on Byhaddranvaka, IV, iv, है. 
3. Srhadaranyaka, IV, iv, 21 
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succumb to death. He 15 immortal ; he is not to become immortal after death 
The latter possibility indeed is inconsistent with the negation of death for 
the wise ones. Hence it is they are spoken of as released “ even while living.” 
Some texts no doubt speak of departing from this world ;* but this departure, 
as the commentator shows, consists in nothing more than tuming “ away in 
disgust from this world, the creature of ignorance, consisting in the false 
notion of ‘I' and ` पाद. = The view that the wise ones become Brahman 
itself cannot consistently be held with a requisition that they should submit 
to death. When the philosophic quest is due to the attempt to escape depri- 
vation, loss and grief, all of which are compendiously denoted by ‘ death,’ it is 
idle to promise success for that quest after death is submitted to. Both soldier 
and saint defy death, the former because he cares not if his body perishes, the 
latter because he knows that nothing real perishes." 

The essential characteristics of heroism would thus appear to be the 
same whether in the extrovert or the introvert. Their modes of expression 
are bound to differ as well as the scope of their application. The soldier- 
hero belongs to a country or a nationality while the saint belongs to all 
humanity. Achievement in either case calls for courage and steadfastness, 
the wisdom to discriminate the worth while, the firmness to eschew the worth- 
less, and above all fearlessness. The entire absence of fear can result in the 
last resort only from the realisation that there is nothing to fear, since there 
is no ‘other’ to cause fear.‘ Such realisation is possible for the saint alone, 
who 15 thus not a person fearfully fleeing from the world, but one who has 
joyously conquered the world, having. realised its inability to cause him joy 
or grief, The saint is the super-soldier, in sooth “a verray parfit gentil knight.” 

















1. Pretydsmal lokdd amptd bhavanti—Kena, II, 13 

2. Sankara's Commentary on the above. 

3. Cp. Bhageved Gitd, II, 13: dhiras fatra na muh yatt, 
4 Dvitiyad vai bhayam bhaveti: Brhaddrenyaka, 1, iv, 2, 


BENGAL AND THE RAJPUTS IN THE EARLY MEDILZAVAL 
PERIOD 
By 
DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, Calcutta. 


Maharajadhiraja Gopacandra and some other Bengal kings of the sixth 
century A.D. were very powerful monarchs ruling over extensive territories. 
Their political relations with other parts of India are however as yet un- 
known. Bengal appears to have been a prominent factor in Indian politics 
under SaSinka in the first quarter of the seventh century 3.0, Sa4€inka had 
his capital at Karnasuvarna, near modern Murshiddbad, and his kingdom 
comprised large portions of Bengal and Orissa. He formed an alliance with 
the later Guptas of Malwa against the Maukharis of Madhyadeéa. The 
signal success of this alliance was responsible for a counter-alliance between 
king Harsavardhana (606-647 A.p.) of Thanesar, a relative and friend of the 
Maukharis, and king Bhaskarvarman of Kamaripa. Whatever be the value 
of the Aryamasijusrimilakalpa tradition regarding SaSafka’s defeat by Harsa 
in a battle near Pundravardhana (modern Mahasthan in Bogra Dist.), the 
success of the counter-alliance is proved by epigraphic evidence. The 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskarvarman was issued from Karmasuvarma itself. 
In the period between the death of वदततत about the end of the first quarter 
of the seventh century and the rise of the Palas about the middle of the 
eighth century A.D. the history of Bengal is obscure. Some scholars think 
that the country was divided into several small principalities ; that the mili- 
lary prestige of the disunited Bengalis sank low; and that powerful kings 
from other parts of India became encouraged to lead expeditions against the 
unfortunate land. This however seems to be an exaggerated account of the 
conditions of Bengal during the period of about 125 years that intervened 
of mdisya-nydye referred to in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala and in 
Taranatha’s work as prevailing in Bengal before the accession of (नभूता, 
lasted for a few years only. According to Vakpatiraja's Gatida-vaho, king 
Yasovarman of Kanauj who is known to have sent an embassy to the Chinese 
court in 731 A.D., met the of Gauda, sometimes also called the lord of 
Magadha, not far from the Vindhyan region, and defeated him. He is also 
said to have persued and killed him, and afterwards compelled the king of 
Vanga to acknowledge his suzerainty. This shows that in the early half of 
the eighth century Gauda and Magadha were under the mule of one king, ` 
and that kings of Gauda-Magadha sometimes went on digvijaya. Whatever 
be the historical value of the traditions regarding the relation with Bengal 
of Lalitaditya and Vinaydditya of Kashmir as recorded in Kalhana’s Réja- 
ferangigi, Kalhana seems to support the above fact when he says that 
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Pundravardhana was a dependency of the Gauda kingdom. The ruler of 
Vanga at the time of YaSovarman may have been a later Khadga prince, 
dependent on the king of Gauda-Magadha. The claims of Lalitiditya and 
Vinayaditya, and of the Kamariipa king Harsa or Hariga (first half of eighth 
century) who is called lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Koéala and other lands 
are too vague to attach any special importance to. The Saila prince Srivardhana 
who was a Vindhyeévara, according to the Ragholi grant of his brother's grand 
son, conquered the country of Pundra after destroying its ruler. Palzography 
seems to show that he was a contemporary of YaSovarman. It is not impos- 
sible that he was a feudatory of the Kanauj king and came to northem 
Bengal with the latter's army. The ruler of Pundra may have been a feuda- 
tory of the king of Gauda-Magadha killed by YoSovarman 

About the middle of the eighth century, Gopéla, son of a valiant warrior 
who killed many enemies and may have been a military of some king, 
was made king in order to end the métsya-nydya that was prevailing at that 
time. Evidently Gopala thus received only a small principality ; but thanks to 
the ability of himself and of his son Dharmapiila, the Pala kingdom soon 
swallowed many of the states of Bengal and Bihar. The principality of which 
‘Gopala was first made king is difficult to identify. Verse 2 of the Badal 
prasasti seems to show that Dharmapala was originally a king of the eastern ` 
direction, but afterwards became king of all the directions. Verse 3 of the 
Munghyr grant of Devapala may suggest that Gopdla’s kingdom lay not 
far from the sea. The Sagartal inscription refers to the supporter of Cakra 
yudha, who 15 no other than Dharmapala, as Vargapati. The Baroda grant 
of Karkaraja refers to victory over a Gaudendra and a Vangapati. The 
Chatsu record refers to the victory of a feudatory of Bhoja I over Gauda 
king named Bhata who was evidently not a Pala. These facts may possibly 
Suggest that the Palas rose to power in Varga, and soon subjugated the 
neighbouring principalities including Gauda. But they removed their 
capital to that region after the extinction of the royal line represented 
by Bhata. This seems to be the cause why after more than three centuries 
Varendri was described as jenakabhii of the later Palas. Bengal became 
3 prominent factor in all-India politics under Dharmapala. 

The so-called trilateral struggle amongst the Palas of Bengal, the Prati- 
haras of Rajputana and Kanauj and the Rastrakiitas of the Dekkan is gene- 
Tally represented by scholars as one for the possession of Kanauj which is 
supposed to have acquired, even before the age of the Pratiharas, the political 
prestige of the capital of northern India comparable to that of Delhi in later 
times. The above hypothesis however does not appear to be an establishe 
fact. The Prathiharas and the Rastrakiitas were inveterate enemies from about 
the beginning of their political existence, They had been fighting even when 
the former did not establish themselves at Kanauj The Palas and the 
Pratiharas appear to have drawn swords for two rival claimants for the throne 
of Kanauj, Indraiyudha and Cakrayudha who might have been brothers. Some 
time before a. 783 Indriyudha occupied the throne, and Cakriyudha 
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possibly repaired to Dharmapéla’s court for help. After some time, 
Dharmapala defeated Indraraja (Indrayudha) and other es who 
must have been the Kanauj king's allies, and thus possessed the 
Sri (i.e. rdja-lakgmi) of Mahodaya or Kanauj, which he however handed 
over to Cakrayudha. It may be significant that Dharmapala himself did not 
transfer his capital to Kanauj. It is also interesting that in this connecti 
the ruler of Avanti, among others, is said to have readily accepted Cakri- 
yudha as the king of Kanauj. This seems to suggest that the king of Avanti 
was related to the Kanauj king either as a friend or as an enemy. If we 
believe the Jain Herivam$a tradition (supported by a verse of the Sanjan 
grant referring to the celebration of a Hiranyagarbha at Ujjayini where 
Dhruva compelled the Gurjarega and other kings to serve as Pratthéras) that 
in 783 A.D. Pratihara Vatsaraja was ruling the eastern country as evenft- 
bhabhyt, it may be suggested that the Pratiharas of Rajputana for a time ruled 
the Malwa region. The Wani grant of the Rastrakiitas says that Vatsaraja pos- 
sessed two white umbrellas belonging to Gauda, 1.0., the Gauda king who at the 
time of Gopala and Dharmapala could have been no more than a subordinate 
ally of the Palas. This grant also says that Vatsaraja was intoxicated owing 
to his easy possession of the kamald (réja-laksmi) of the Gauda kingdom. 
The Baroda grant of Karkaraja, dated a.p. 811 or 812, refers to the defeat of a 
gaudendra and a variga-pali by a gurjeresvara who may be Vatsaraja himself 
or his son Nagabhata II. These facts may possibly prove that Pratihadra 
Vatsaraja was a friend of Indriyudha and fought against Dharmapala as the 
Kanauj king's ally. It may further be conjectured that Indraiyudha had de- 
feated his rival and occupied the throne of Kanauj with Vatsariija’s help 
Now, Vatsaraja was defeated by the Rastrakita king Dhruva Dhara- 
varga who was living in 783 a.p. and is mentioned in the Jain Herivaméa as 
Srivallabha son of Krsna. It is difficult to determine in the present state of 
our knowledge whether Dhruva, who claims to have defeated the Gauda 
king in the Ganges-Jumna Doab came to the Madhyadeéa as an ally of any 
of the rival claimants for the Kanauj throne, or as a friend of a third pretend- 
er still unknown. Dharmapéila’s victory over Indraiyudha and the installation 
of Cakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj appear to have taken place after the 
discomfiture of Vatsaraija, Indrayudha’s friend, at the hands of Dhruva. The 
table was however turned at the time of Vatsaraja’s son and successor Naga- 
bhata II. According to the Sagartal inscription, Nigabhata defeated Cakra- 
yudha whose ly demeanour was shown by his dependence on others (or 
on the enemies of Nagabhata) and also the king of Vanga, who is evidently 
Dharmapéla, the supporter of Cakraiyudha According to the evidence of the 
Radhanpur and Sanjan grants, R&astrakiita Govinda III, son and चधतय 
of Dhruva, defeated the Gurjara king Nagabhata and possibly also the later’s 
father Vatsaraja. In connection with Govinda’'s digvijaya, he is said to have 
advanced as far as the Himalayas where Dharma (king Dharmapala) and 
Cakrayudha surrendered to him of their own accord. It 18 possible that after 


the defeat of their army at the hands of Nagabhata, Dharmapdla and Cakri 
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yudha tried to win over the help of the powerful Rastrakita king of the Dec 

can. But whether Govind III helped them as an inveterate enemy of the Prati 

haras and his activities against Nagabhata were independent of the struggle 
between the Palas and the Pratihdras is not clear. Dharmapala is - 
ever known to have married the daughter of a Rastrakiita and he may have 
secured Govinda's help through his wife's relatives. Evidence of the Barah 
grant of Bhoja and of the Prabhdvakecarita which refers to the death of 
Nagavaloka (Nagabhata II), king of Kanyakubja, in Vikrama 890=A.p. 835 
proves the PratihSra occupation of Kanauj, which possibly occurred after the 
death of Govinda III. The line of Indraéyudha, friend of the Pratiharas, may 
have been extinct by this time. The cause of this removal of capital by the 
Pratihairas appears to have been constant Rastrakiita pressure from the 
south. 

But the struggle between the Palas and the Pratihfras continued. Ac- 
cording to the Badal inscription, Devapala, son and successor of Dharma- 
pala, reduced the conceit of the Dravida and Gurjara kings. It is difficult 
to determine Devap4la's relations with the king of Dravida, 1.६, the Tamil 
country ; but the Dravidas cannot passibly be identified with the Rastrakujas 
who were Karnfitas. According to the Sirur and Nilgund records, Rastra- 
kiita Govind III fettered the Gaudas, and his son Amoghavarga I was wor- 

shipped by the rulers of Anga, Vanga and Magadha. Some scholars think 
that the expression vavig-@iga-magadha refers to the kingdom of the Palas ; 
but it is also possible to suggest that it signifies the Pala king and his séman 
fas in Anga and Magadha. In such cases, it is sometimes even impossible 
to determine if some of the names in the list of humiliated countries are 
brought in for the sake of metre and rhetoric. There 15 also the possibility 
of error and on confusion on the part of the pregastikaras. The relation of 
the Palas and the Ra&strakiitas is represented as sometimes friendly and 
sometimes hostile, and the true position can hardly be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge. According to the evidence of Pratihara records 
discovered in Bihar, the Palas during possibly the later years of Devapala 
lost much of Anga and Magadha to the Pratihara king Bhoja, grandson of 
Nagabhata I], and to Mahendrapala, son of Bhoja. The discovery of the 
Paharpur inscription shows that Mahendrapéla’s dominions extended over 
large portions, if not the whole, of northem Bengal. Bhoja’s success against 
Devapala is possibly suggested by verse 18 of the Sagartal inscription which 
according to Dr. R. C, MAJUMDAR says that the réja-Icksmi of Dharma's 
apalya (i.c., Dharmapala's son, Devapala) was remarried to Bhoja Prati- 
hara. Bhoja's feudatory Kakka Pratihara claims to have fought with the 
army of his overlord against the Gaudas in a battle at Mudgagiri (Munghyr) 
which 15 known to have been a jaye-skendhavéra of the Palas. Guna&imbhodhi 
or Gunasfigara I belonging to the Gorakhpur branch of the Kalacuri family 
was another feudatory of Bhoja. In the Kalha record, Gumimbhodhi is said 
to have stolen the fortune of the Gaudas. Another feudatory of Bhoja ap- 
pears to have been the Guhila prince Safkaragana. According to the Chatsu 
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inscription (BHANDARKAR’S List, No. 1537), Sankaragana who received some 
territories from Bhojadeva defeated Bhata king of Gauda (cf. bhatam jitvd 
gauda-ksilipem, v. 14), and his grandson Guhila vanquished the Gauda king 
These princes appear to have been feudatories of Pratihara Bhoja, while 
Bhata was possibly a sémanta of the Pala kings,_ 

The Kalacuris of Dahala intimate relations with the Palas, King 
Kokkalla who ruled in the last quarter of the ninth and the first quarter of 
the tenth century is said to have defeated a king of Vanga. His son-in-law, 
the Rastrakiita king Kysna II (c. 877-913), has been represented as gaudénani 
vindya-vral-drpona-guru and as worshipped by the rulers of Anga and Maga- 
dha. It is possible that the early Kalacuris of Dahala were allies of the Rastra- 
kiitas and that Kokkala actually fought against a Pala king with the army of 
his son-in-law. It is interesting to note that Vigrahapala I who succeeded Deva 
pala and possibly ruled in the third quarter of the ninth century married a 


Haihaya or Kalacuri princess. The princess may have been related to Kok- | 


kalla’s family. At the time of Krsna II Rastrakiita, however, Anga and 
Magadha were possibly ruled at least for some time by representatives of the 
Pratihara kings of Kanauj. It may be noted in this connection that a Calukya 
feudatory of Indra III Rastrakiita (c. 913-22) claims to have defeated the 
Pratihara king Mahipala, and to have pursued him to the place where the 
Ganges meets the sea. 417 and Magadha may have recovered by the 
Palas after this discomfiture of the Pratihdras. Kalacuri Yuvaraja I 
Keyiravarga, grandson of Kokkalla and father-in-law of Rastrakiita Amogha- 
vargsa III Vaddiga (c. 15 18 said to have fulfilled the ardent desire 
of the minds of Gauda women. His son Laksmanaraja claims to have con. 
expedition is not known. Contemporary Pala kings appear to have been 


Rajyapéila (c. 911-35), Gopéla II (c. 935-92), Vigrahapiila II (८ 992) and 


Mahipala I (c. 992-1040). If traditions recorded by Abu'l Faz} Allamf that 
the original name of Bengal was Bang, that its former rulers raised mounds 
measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the pro- 
vince which were called Al, and that from this suffix the hame Banga! took its 
rise and currency are to be believed, Vaniga and Vangéila signified the same 
region ( JARRET's tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, 11, p. 120), The king of Vangala defeated 
by Laksmanraja may have been an early Candra king of eastern Bengal. Early 
Candras were however probably subordinate to the Palas. 

It is interesting that Candella Yagovarman also claims to have con- 
quered Gauda sometime before 954 ap, It is possible that in connection 
with the recovery of Anga and Magadha the Pala king Rajyapala or Gopala 
II led expeditions to the west and had to fight with these western powers. It 
is also interesting that some Bengalis Probably served the Candella kings. 
Jaddha who served Dhanga (c. 950-1000), and Jayapaila who was a kéyastha 
under Jayavaram (c. 1017) are called gauda, though, it must be noted, some 
times that word is found to be a Sanskritised form of Gende. The most signi- 
ficant fact regarding the settlement of Bengalis outside Bengal during the early 
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medizval period however appears to be the establishment of a royal family 
from Bengal into South Kogala which was afterwards the seat of the Kalacuri 
Rajputs. According to the Jatesinga-Dungri inscription (Bhandarkar's List, 
No. 1556), king Mahaéivagupta I Yayatideva was lord of Trikalinga, which 
he acquired through the power of his arms. He is also called the full-moon 
in the sky of Vanga and is said to have seized Gauda and Radha. Whatever 
be the value of these claims, the fact that his family has been called vavg- 
dnvaya has led BHANDARKAR to suggest that the family of the king came from 
Vaiga or eastern Bengal. The king possibly reigned about the eighth century. 
The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola refers to Mahipala I as king 
of Uttara Radha and to some other princes such as RanaSira of Daksina 
Radha and Govindacandra of Vangaladesa who were possibly feudatories of 
Mahipala. The Baghaura inscription dated in the third year of Mahip&la’'s 
reign proves that Samatata (modern Comilla region) to the east of Vanga 
formed a part of Mahipala's kingdom. The Siiras of South Radha are 
known to have been feudatories of the later Palas from the commentary of 
the Ramacarita of Sandhyakara Nandi. During the reign of Mahipala, 
Tirabhukti or North Bihar was conquered by Gafgeyadeva, called Gaude- 
dhvaja, before 1019 a.p. He is generally identified with the Kalacuri king 
of the same name (c. 1030-41). 
Mahipala was succeeded by Nayapala in whose reign Kalacuri Kama 
(€. 1041-71), successor of Gangeya, attacked the Pala kingdom. The claims 
of Vigrahapala to have defeated Karpa appears to prove that he was the 
leader of his father’s army against the Kalacuri king. Karpa’s attempts were 
unsuccessful. A kapdlasandhi (peace on equal terms) followed, and Kama's 
daughter Yauvanaéri was married to Vigrahapala. The Pailkore pillar of 
Kama is witness to the Kalacuri king's relation with Bengal. Kama’s other 
daughter Viraéri was married to Jatavarman king of East Bengal Jatavarman’s 
claim that he conquered Aga possibly shows that he only helped his father-in- 
law against the Palas. The Nagpur record of the Paraméras says that Kama 
allied himself with the Kamétas and conquered the earth. According to 
the Vikrama@ikadevacerite, Vikramfiditya VI (1076-1126), son of Some- 
évara Ahavamalla (1042-68) defeated Gauda and Kamariipa. It is not 
The later Palas appear to have had other enemies amongst the Rajputs. 
Though the claims of the pregeslikdras are sometimes palpably absurd and 
sometimes appear only to be partially true, it may be unwise to pass over even 
such claims in silence. According to the Kiradu inscription, the Kiradu Para- 
mira Udayarija, feudatory of Solanki Jayasimha Siddharaja (1094-1144) 
spread his might in Gauda. The Sukytakytikallolini refers to Solanki Kumara- 
2/5 (1144-73) claims to have been attended by the lords of Vahga, Gauda 
and Afiga. The earlier Solafki king Bhima I (c. 1022-64) claims to have 
received presents from the king of PundradeSa, who may have been governor 
of North Bengal under the Pala king Mahipala 1. Param&ra Bhoja (c. 1010- 
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55) according to Merutunga, ruled Daksinipatha with Gauda. Paramédra 
Laksadeva (c. 1090) who was a contemporary of Ramapaila (c. 1084-1126) is 
said to have entered the city of the lord of Gauda. The historical value of these 
claims cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge. But the re- 
lation of Bengal with the Paramara Rajputs is illustrated by the life of the 
poet and religious teacher Madana who was a Gauda Brahmana and became 
réja-guru 1.९. preceptor of the Param&ra king Arjunavarman (1211-15). Ac- 
cording to the Rahan grant of Gahadavala Madanpala (1100-14) prince 
Govindcandra vanquished the Gauda elephants. 

During the early medixval period when Bengal had to fight with many 
powers from different parts of India, a number of adventurers settled in Ben- 
gal. The Palas themselves were possibly outsiders. Of other dynasties settled in 
Bengal during this period the most important are the Candras of Rohitagiri, 
the Varmans of Simhapura and the Senas of Karmmata. I do not mention 
the Kambojas who are supposed to have become gaudeivera for some time 
before Mahipdla I, as I have elsewhere suggested that there was possibly no 
Kamboja occupation of Bengal. Local Bengali chiefs had to fight hard with 
the neo-Bengalis, and, as Prof. RAYCHAUDHURI suggests to me, the revolt of 
the Kaivarta leader Divya or Divvoka who snatched away Varendri or North 
Bengal from Mahipala II may possibly be represented as a struggle of the 
natives of Bengal with warrior clans coming from other parts of India. Divya 
and his brother's son Bhima who succeeded him are actually known to have 
fought with Jatavarman and Vijayasena and with the Pala kings Mahipila 
व and Rimapaéla. The commentary of the Ramacerifa mentions no less than 
fourteen sémantas who fought for R&imapala against the Kaivarta king 
Bhima. It is not possible to determine how many of these feudatories be- 
longed to outside families settled in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ; but the refer- 
ences to the help rendered by the king’s mdiula Mathana or Mahana, the 
latter's sons the Mahaméandalikas Kainhuradeva and Suvamadeva, and 
brother's son the Mahipratihira Sivarajadeva, appear to show that the rebel 
lion of Divya may have been the outcome of the unpolitically excessive fayour 

Sengali relatives of the king during the reign of the का 
drambhe-rata Mahipala 11. And the case may not be quite different from 
that in England during the reign of Henry III (1210-72). Mathana was 
the governor of Anga and probably a field-marshal in the Pala army. He is 
said to have recovered the country by defeating the Pithipati or Magadha 
dhipa Devaraksita who appears like Divya to have rebelled and become in- 
dependent in Magadha. Devaraksita then married a daughter of Mahana 
and appears to have remained a friend of the Palas for the rest of his life 
which however was possibly short. It is not known if Devaraksita and Divya 
were allies at the time of their rebellion against the authority of the Palas 














SOME ASPECTS OF THE COLLECTION IN THE 
PATNA MUSEUM 


By 
S. A. SHERE, Patna. 


In 1915, the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed a committee to 
work out a scheme for the establishment of a Provincial Museum at Patna. 
The scheme was well received by Gove ant and the public for everyone 
felt the necessity of a museum in this province. On account of the after 
effects of the Great War over the financial resources of the Government, it 
was decided to start the museum at once without having a separate building, 
for the time being, and to house the exhibits in a wing of the Patna High 
(Court where a few rooms were set apart for the purpose. With the 
increasing numbers of exhibits, the Museum had to be expanded as the Patna 
High Court wing could not accommodate them. The scheme materialised 
as we had a brilliant and enthusiastic Finance Member on the Cabinet of the 
then Government ( 1921-25) in the person of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinua, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, who readily sanctioned 
the proposal for a building for the Patna Museum. Government's support, 
it would thus be seen, was essentially needed and the then Governor, Sir 
Henry WHEELER, who had always felt the necessity of having a separate 
building for the Museum, gave practical shape to the proposal. The result 
was that a beautiful building of Moghul-Rajput Architectural design was 
built at a cost of three lacs of rupees, on one of the most important roads— 
the Patna Gaya Road. It was formally opened by His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Lansdown STEPHENSON, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, on the 7th of 
March, 1929. The Museum was fortunate in having at the time as President 
of its managing committee Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-law, the art con- 
noisseur, a man of catholic taste who appreciated the qualities of Eastern and 
Western Art alike. Under his guidance and by his influence the museum 

mised on up-to-date scientific lines, as a cursory glance at the diffe- 
rent galleries of the Patna Museum will bear testimony. Prior to the separa 
tion of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal in 1912, the treasure trove antiquities 
sult that many important articles fell to the lot of an institution outside the 

The very idea of the existence of a museum does not carry us very far. 
It often suggests that it is no better than a lumber room where all sorts of 
Inartistic, ugly-looking, broken and defaced articles are displayed with in- 
ciation with archxologists and research students and a leisure hour spent by 
the laymen in visiting a museum might not be spent in vain. There may be 
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many who would not care to turn back the pages of history, to replace and 
substitute for the beautiful carved sculptures and works of art of the last 
three or four centuries, the seemingly crude, often unfinished, and generally 
broken or defaced figures and terracottas of the past, but even they would 
hesitate to efface from ry the splendour and grandeur of the past. The 
supplementary insight which these antique specimens give into the fashion of 
the day are remarkable in their own way. The cultural history of the ages 
before the present era is made vividly clear by a careful study of such articles. 
It will, therefore, be seen that a museum is not a “ gelidus tumbo” but a 
living organ for the education and training of both research scholars and 
people of the humbler classes. 

Not only the stone sculptures, gateways, pillars, sati memorial stones etc. 
but also a considerable number of smaller images not yet published, as well 
as the Didarganj Yakshi, the unrivalled and almost completely preserved 
stone image, and perhaps the earliest Jaina images hitherto discovered of the 
Same period, made of the same Chunar stone and showing the identical high 
polish of the Mauryan times will easily attract the attention of a visitor to 
the museum. 

The Didarganj Yakshi was discovered just by accident on the bank of 
the Ganges a few miles away from Patna in 1917. The figure is that of a 
female Chauri ( Fly whisk ) bearer of stately proportions, measuring 5 feet 
23 inches in height. It is cut out of a single piece of variegated Chunar 
stone having a mirror-like. polish over the entire piece. The glaze and 

पाऽ which are outstanding characteristics of the sculptures of the 
» are remarkable. The true test of determining the age of a figure of 
the 3rd century B.C. is the high polish which the Mauryan sculptors bestow- 
€d on their work. The sculptor has very successfully modelled it in the 
round. The drapery is very attractive and is worm round the hips. The 
striking fashion of the dress has been shown in a remarkable degree of per- 
fection. The upper portion of the body is absolutely uncovered. The sculp- 
turing of jewellery is also very graceful and simple. The uncovered breasts 
produce a vivid picture of the robust health and beauty of the women of 
those days. Standing erect as she 15, it shows that her well developed 
breasts would obstruct from her view her own feet. The model is so exqui 
sitely charming and natural to a degree that even Phidias, the great sculptor 
of ancient Greece could not have restrained his admiration. Dr. SPooNER 
said more than 20 years ago ( which still holds good) that it was “ the 
chiefest treasure of the Patna Museum”. 

It was only in early 1937, just about 20 years after the discovery of the 
Didargan) Yakshi, that a highly polished stone torso of a Jaina Tirthankara 
was recovered from the suburban village of Lohanipur, about a mile and a 
half from Patna. The mirror-like polish which the sculptor has imparted 
to this figure, definitely proves that it must belong to the Mauryan period. 
It is finely cut in the round of a single piece of speckled Chunar sand stone 
with the same polish which is assigned exclusively to the Mauryans. No 
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museum boasts a highly polished nude like this one possessed by the Patna 
Museum. It is unique in its own way as will be seen that “this is the first 
definite stone image for worship of the Mauryan period yet discovered.” 

As has already been pointed out, because of the absence of a Museunr 
in Bihar all the important antiquities unearthed in the old capital of Asoka 
were exiled to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, but much however still re- 
mains hidden under ground for us to explore. 

It is only by chance that Lt. Col. WADDELL found some stone sculptures 
in Bulandibagh, the Pataliputra area, which caused him to excavate the site 
in 1903. Further exploration continued with the result that the Patna 
Museum now possesses a unique collection of terracottas and other specimens 
of Mauryan period. The sites of Kumrhar and Bulandibagh ( Pataliputra ) 
chosen for the excavations yielded unique antiquities. Hiven Tsang has 
given a vivid picture of the place which Thomas Wa has translated, am 
extract of which is given below :— 

“South of the Ganges was an old city about 70 li in circuit, the founda- 
tions of which were still visible, although the city had long been a wilderness. 
In the four past when men lived for countless years, it has been, “ Kusmapur 
City” from the numerous flowers {(Kusum) in the Royal Enclosures 
(pura). Afterwards when men’s lives still extended to millennium the name 
was changed to “ Pataliputra City”. 

The antiquities thus brought to light by excavations at Bulandibagh 
and Kumrhar clearly show that Bihar was at least a provincial offshoot of 
the same culture and civilisation as that of the Indus Valley. According 
to Sir John MarsHatt “ The Pre-Aryan Mohenjodaro culture was largely 
destroyed in the 2nd or 3rd millennium 8.0. by the invading Aryans from 
the North”. But still a close study of the antiquities of the 3rd Millennium 
8.८. and the 3rd century B.c. now scientifically arranged in the Museum 
side by side as a contrast, may enable an inquisitive visitor to examine how 
the Mauryans maintained and developed their culture from generations to 
generations on the banks of the river Ganges. Among the extensive relics 
discovered from the Pataliputra ruins is the terracotta known as the “ Bodh 
Gaya” plaque, the subject matter of which is a controversial item of the 
day. Whether the temple on the plaque is not a prototype of the Bodh Gaya 
shrine as it does not agre: with Hiven Tsang’s description of that building 
or is a representation of a temple at Pataliputra, it certainly goes back to 
the Mauryan age. The importance of the find lies in the facts that the 
inscriptions on the plaque though not yet deciphered is in Kharosthi charac- 
ter, a script the Mauryans used and that the article itself, was discovered at 
Asoka’s capital. The plaque appears on the cover of the Jowrnal of the 
Biher and Orissa Research Society 

Not only in Bulandibagh and Kumrhar which are already known to 
echolars but also in modern Patna itself equally important and varied finds 
have been made during the sewerage excavations. The Pataliputra finds are 
supplemented by a vast number of terracotta figurines and other antiquities 
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of which the Museum has got a fully representative collection. Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Mathura and Gwalior have all yielded terracotta figures, but none 
jossesses such a rich and varied collection of terracottas as the Patna 
Museum. A guide towards dating of these terracottas thus discovered 1 
the sewerage excavation is supplied by an inscription, “ Visakha"™ ( Visak 
hasa ) in Mauryan character, on a round steatite object ( Toy wheel ) found 
during that excavation and found at the same level of 14 ft. as many of the 
terracottas. The discovery of these terracottas proves that the area was 
inhabited in Mauryan times and earlier. The whole site has yielded 
throughout household article of everyday use. Evidence, also of an ancient 
industry of bead making in this town is in abundance. The development 
of the lapidary industry from crude stone to the finished products of corne- 
lian, agate, glass and other semi-precious stones unearthed during these 
excavations is shown in this Museum. The most remarkable work in terra- 
cotta yet discovered is the torso of a female figure ( Patna Museum No. 
975 ) coming from a depth of 14 ft. 6 inches. It is modelled in the round 
and is a beautiful specimen of modelling. As jewellery the torso wears 
elaborate and highly decorative ornaments. It is surely a rival of the Didar 
ganj Yakshi-and belongs to the early Mauryan times. Another remarkable 
acquisition is the Surya Plaque, diam. 34 inches, which was recovered from 
a depth of 14 ft. These terracottas are very artistic and unique specimens 
of Mauryan Art. They are quite free from any of the defects like shrinkage, 
bad fitting, disproportionate modelling and last but not the least they are 
never overdone. ६ 
The supplementary insight which these terracottas give into the fashion 
of the day, the human type and ethnic currents which must have brought 
these types to Bihar is inestimable and we have not such informative material 
for many of the later periods 
It is however not only in terracotta figurines from the site of Patna itself 
that the Museum is rich but also from other contemporary sites in Northern 
India such as Mathura, Buxar, Basarh, Kausambi etc. 
The excavations in Bihar have not only yielded important stone sculp- 
tures and terracotta figurines, but also numerous seals which throw light on 
he history of the culture and civilisation of the ancient people of the 
Magadha Empire. are. due to General CUNNINGHAM who first noticed 
the ruins at Basarh as the remains of Vaisali, the capital of the Lichchavi 
kings. It was very surprising indeed that excavations at Vaisali, the birth 
place of the last Jaina Tirthafkara Vardhamfina Mahavira did not yield any 
Jaina relics of any consequence. It naturally follows that with the nse of 
Buddhism in Pataliputra, Jainism was soon eclipsed by the former as प्राप) 
Tsang found Vaisali a deserted place in 635 8.0. No less than 120 varieties 
of seals were discovered hidden undersg id 
of unbaked clay and went back to the Imperial Gupta Kings ( 4th and 5th 
Centuries A.p.). The scripts on the seals are of the Gupta type, but the 
mblems on them have no Buddhist symbols, The most numerous of the 
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seals refer to Officials, Guilds, Corporations. temples and private individuals. 
A representative collection of these seals, exhibited in the Museum will also 
show from the grooves on their back that they were perhaps attached to 
letters or documents very much similar to the Nepalese palm-leaf deeds 
( Patna Museum Nos. 218-232 ) having clay seals on them 

The various subsequent schools of sculptures are also fairly well-repre- 
sented in the Museum ; especially important of these later images are Budd- 
hist images from Cuttack. Artistically these sculptures from Orissa may be 
placed as high as any sculpture in any other part of India after the 3rd and 
4th Century ab. The two hills Udayagiri and Ratnagiri of the Assia 
Range in Orissa have yielded remarkable sculptures. The inscriptions found 
on some of these sculptures of the Bodhisattvas and Mahayana deities show 
that they go back to the early Medieval Period of Ancient India. The 
standing Tari image ( Patna Museum No. 6502) in Tribhanga pose and 
the twelve armed Siva-Bhairava ( Patna Museum No. 6505 ) are marked off 
by definite traits. It is curious that Hiven Tsang during his travel in those 
places where “ Art is always the hand-maid of religion and the idea of the 
sculptures was to give the visual forms to the religious thoughts” does not 
mention such sculptures. It is quite possible that he may not have been 
Interested in them, 

As important as the Mauryan and Gupta finds to the history of Art and 
Culture, are the metal images from Kurkihar. Not only to the history of 
Indian Art but also to the history of Buddhism they are equally important. 
They range from approximately the 7th to the 12th Century A.D. and re- 
present half a millennium of Buddhist creed in that part of India. The 
village Kurkihar in Bihar yielded quite a large number of bronzes and other 
antiquities in 1930 at a depth of 15 ft. the top of a mound. A few 
of these images are plated with gold. Smaller pieces of bronze figures were 
discovered hidden underground in earthen jars. By analysis the metal com- 
position of the images have been determined as follows :— 





(1) Copper toe -.». 83051 per cent. 
(2) Lead ay =+. "1 Do 
(3) Tin त oss 13009 Do 


(4) Iron ie --+» 1481 Do 

The Kurkihar collection as a whole is the most unique metal group of 
the Pala Period and no Museum in India can boast of a collection to rival 
it. Quite a large number of these images are inscribed and as such they 
considerably strengthen our knowledge of early Mediaeval work of Art in 
Central and East India. Studied in connection with the very similar images 
found at Nalanda they will give a full Insight into the development of 
Buddhism in these centuries and the connection of Indian Art at that phase 
with the Art of Greater India and specially of Java. The discovery of these 
bronze images from Kurkihar shows the importance of Bihar in the History 
of India from the Mauryan Period to the Mohammedan conquest by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. S. Khuda BAKHSH, 
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(Retired Indian Police) the Museum acquired by gift from him a very 
striking large wooden carved figure of “ Narasimha” ( Patna Museum Art 
No. 702) which has given an opportunity to a visitor to study Javanese 

Not only the spread of Buddhism from India to Indonesia can be 
studied with the help of bronze images of Kurkihar. A large collection of 
Tibetan temple banners acquired by gift from the Rev. Rahula SANKRITYA- 
YANA shows the share the “Eastern School of Art” as Taranatha calls it, 
had in the shaping of Art in Tibet and that it survived as an almost unbroken 
tradition to the present day. All this can be most profitably studied with 
the help of over 200 banners in the Patna Museum. 


है NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


We are glad to announce that Dr Lakshman SaRuP M.A., D.PHIL., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Punjab University, Lahore, has projected an edition of 2 Pre-Sdyana and 
hitherto unpublished Commentary on the Rgveda by Venkata Madhava. This Com- 
mentary supplies links in the chain of the literary tradition of Vedic interpretation, 
V. Madhava does not belong to any particular school of Vedic interpretation and 
consequently his explanation is not coloured by any sacerdotalism or any other 
sectarian notions, Dr. SaRur’s edition is based on a collection of palm-leaf Mala- 
yalam MSS and Devanagari transcripts. From the details of the proposed editi 
it appears that it is designed to be a thesaurus of Revedic interpretations", provid- 
ing to a critical student of the Reveda all the different interpretations in one place 
at a glance without his spending labour and time in studying different commentaries 
on the Reveda. ‘ 

In view of the national or rather the international character of the proposed 
edition which is expected to cover about eight volumes of 500 pages each, all the 
present-day scholars of repute like Dr. F. W. THOMAS and others have endorsed 
their approval of it and have promised their co-operation in making the edition a 
success, It is also gratifying to note that a few American Indologists ‘are trying to 
raise some funds for this edition in apprecation of Dr. Sarup’s Project of great 
importance and value to Indology, Will it be too much to hope that such a scholarly 
project, which is estimated to cost about Ra 40,000 on printing alone, will receive 
generous support from the Indian public in general and in particular from the Uni- 
versities and other learned bodies all over the world who care to preserve this rich 
heritage of the Aryan race in its proper historical and exegetical perspective? We 
at 9 endorse the remarks on the present edition by Dr. L. RENOU of the University 
of Paris when he states : “The commentary of Venkata Madhava will enrich our 
knowledge of the text of the Reveda and will help us to go further than Sayana. 
In presence of a text as important and obscure as the Reveda, no means which 
facilitate its study and help in its understanding should be neglected. 


REVIEWS. 


Bibliography of the Published Writings of Mr. P. K. Gode, M. A. Curator, 
8, 0. R. Institute, Poona, 1939. (For private circulation only’) 


This brochure contains a chronolc ally arranged list of the important publi- 
cations of the author during a period of nearly a quarter of a century extending 
from 1916 to 1939, both inclusive. No one interested in Sanskrit literature and the 
Indian history of the Moghul and Maratha periods and trying to keep himself in 
touch with the fresh contributions made thereto from time to time by the Indian 
scholars can pretend not to know Mr. P. K. Gope of Poona. Besides being the Cura- 
tor of the B. 0. र. Institute in special charge of the Government Mss. Library he is 
a very ardent student and an enthusiastic research worker, the results of whose 
labours appear very frequently in the form of papers read before learned societies and 
articles written for several Commemoration Volumes presented to eminent Indologists 
and for almost all the important first-class oriental journals edited from the different 
centres of research activity throughout India, besides Poona which is of course in the 
forefront. Barring a complete volume of reprints of these contributions, it is only a 
catalogue like this which could have given in one pass a bird’s-eye-view of the 
extent and nature of his entire literary activity. This Bibliography, therefore, de- 
serves to be welcomed not only by the friends of Mr. Gode, whose number is great 
owing to his amiable and winning manners, but also by all the others interested in 
the subjects of his study because they can find out from it where they can get the 
latest contributions on any of those subjects made by a profound scholar who, 
though not possessing the hall-mark of a degree of a British or German University, 
has been able to build up an international reputation by his patient industry, pro- 
found study and maturity of judgment. 


It redounds much to the credit of Mr. Gone that he has been able to publish as 
many a3 166 papers during a course of 24 years while discharging the heavy duties of 
the Curator of the Government Mss. Library at the ए. 0. R. Institute, to which were 
recently added those of the editor of two excellent monthly journals of international 
reputation namely the OLD*, and the NIA?, The number of subjects that he has 
evokes our admiration. It is to some extent his position as the Curator of a library 
containing up-to-date books and rare mss. of works on a variety of subjects which 
has enabled him to pick them up for many of his papers and get all the literature 
required to be studied in connection therewith in order that he might have to say 
something about it which those versed in the subject did not till then know and to 
select the right vehicle for giving publicity to the results of his researches, But 
it could not have been a part of his official duty to do all this labour of love. There- 
fore instead of detracting from the value of his contributions it enhances it, in that it 
testifies to the existence in him of an inexhaustible store-house of energy, of a resolute 
will to avoid all temptations to fritter away his superfluous energy, in the enjoyment 
of pleasures or in running after profitless or selfish pusuits, and to apply it to the best 
possible use and of a burning desire to render the best service to the cause of 
literature that he is capable of rendering on developing all his potentialities by 
making the utmost use of the opportunities that lie in his official path, The pos- 
session of these virtues, although they may have failed to enable him to realize all 
his ambitions, have at least enabled him to raise his personality above those of 
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other Curators at libraries and museums in India and even above those of many a pro- 
fessor who, though believed to be expert in their respective subjects lack the neces- 
sary nerve to make the most of their leisure and opportunities and the fiery ambi- 
tion to be of service to a wider and higher circle than that of the streams of raw 
youths who sit at their feet in the college-rooms from year to year. This by itself 
should suffice to enthuse Mr. Gope to put forth a more sustained effort to leave 
behind himself a lasting monument of his capabilities in the shape of a connected 
history of Sanskrit literature of the medizval and modern periods, which this 
Bibliography shows to be his forte and since the quality of the service that he has 
till now rendered to the cause of literature has earned for him the golden opinions 
of scholars of the eminence of Dr. A. 8, Kerry, Sir J. N. Sarcar, Dr. 0. Stern, 
Dr. Raghubir SINHA and others, the Bhandarkar Research Institute, which he has 
served so faithfully and zealously, would be more adequately appreciating his ser- 
vices by publishing that history in its name than by a mere mention of them in 
its reports as it has done in that of the last year. 


Ahmedabad. P, C. णता, 


The Book of the Discipline (Vinaya-Pitaka), Vol. I (Suttavibhanfga), trans 
lated by 1. 8. Horner, M.A., London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Comer, £, C., 1938 (8-vo, [पा + 359), 105. 6d. 


To those accustomed to read the Vingya Texts in the brilliant translation in 
parts by Rhys Davips and OLDENBERG (SBE. 13, 17 and 20) it will be a great reliel 
to turn to this volume which attempts a complete translation of this interesting book ` 
dealing with the earliest monastic system in the world. If we miss here the spark 
and the style which characterised everything which Rhys Davins wrote, we find 
here, on the other hand, a fulness of details taking cognisance of the research done 
during the 50 years since the publication of Vinaya Texts. To those unable to read 
the original Pali, the present translation will come as a timely gift and Miss 
HOkgNER is to be congratulated on her selfless devotion to Pali Buddhism which has 
not only given her the courage to undertake the translation but also inspired her to 
bear same part of the oost of publication as Volume X of the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, 

One word here about the notes given in the Introduction. The translator writes 
one paragraph on the interesting word paajika, but no reference is given to its 
cognate in Ardhamdgadhi pareici(y)a—a term already disomsed by £. J. THOMAS 
in his short paper on pre-canonical Prakrit in the Pali canon contributed to Fest- 
schrift Moriz Wintermitz (1933). But this is only a minor detail. 

The translation is on the whole accurate, clear and very intelligent, and will on 
its completion, prove indispensable for the history of early Buddhist monasticism 


5. M. BK. 
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JAINA ICONOGRAPHY 


As illustrated by the Collection of Jaina Antiquities 
in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay 


By 
H. D. SANKALIA, Poona 


__Jaina iconography has never been properly studied. BurGess wrote a 
small monograph on Jaina mythology and on the images worshipped by the 
Digambara sect? But his treatment of the subject was never intended 
to be either historical or geographical as would show. the evolution of my- 
thology, its representation and regional distribution. _ Dr. D. R.. BHANDARKAR 
explained in-an article’ the representation in sculpture of two scenes known as 
Sakunikavihara and Afvdvabodhe. Recently, Mr.. NAWAB* has given क fairly 
good idea, more or less chronological, of the representation of Jaina stories on 
palm-leaf, paper and textile MSS. in Gujarat, 11th century onwards ; whereas 
Muni JAYANTAVIJAYA® has described the stone and metal images obtaining = 
in the Jaina temples at Mt. Abu. Each of these works is good in its own 
way. What is now required is a work which will trace first the evolution of 
Jaina mythology in its widest sense from the canonical and non-canonical 
works of the Svetimbaras and the Digambaras ; secondly correlate it Chrono- 
logically with archzological evidence as available in the north as well 
#5 in the south. From this correlation will be evident the chronological and 
regional evolution of Jaina iconography, its. dependence on and departure 
from the classical texts (Sdsiras) and relation with the Hindu (and also 
Buddhist ?) iconography, Some texts are admittedly late and as in the case 
of some Hindu works on the subject, might be laying down mules for icons fol- 
The present Jaina pantheon is very extensive. It consists besides the 
24 Jinas or Tirtha (i) karas, of Bhavanapatis (deities. of ten different 
‘worlds'), Vyantaras or Vanamiantras (forest deities), Jyotiska (planets, con- 
tellations and stars), Vaimfnikas (deities) who live in different heavenly 
(kalpa) and beyond hevenly (kalpdtita) worlds,° Yaksas, Yaksinis and (as 
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1. On the Indian Sect of the Jainas (1903), pp. 60-79, 
2. Digambara Jaing Iconography (1904), pls, i-iv. 


3. Jaina Iconography, Archzological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1906-06, 
p. 141. 


4. Jaina Citrakalpadruma (in Gbjarati, Ahmadabad, 1936). | 
9 Abu (in Gujarati), Yajovijaya Jain Granthamald (Ujjain, 2nd edition, 
1933). 


6, For names of these 4 classes of deities see BURGESS, op cil., pp. 72-74. 
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will be shown below) god Ganapati, goddess Ambika, Laksmi and Sarasvati 
and even Vaisnava and Saiva deities. 

Roots of a part of the above pantheon are found in the Jaina Sitras, 
known as Agama or Siddhanta, which constitute the earliest Jaina literature 
(£. 300 B.C.), whereas the rest developed by the contact of Jainism with 
different branches of Hinduism. From the Jaina Siitras we can gather that 
many of the Jaina doctrines were preached before Mahavira by Paréva who 
was regarded as a Jina and worshipped by the people,’ whereas other Jinas, 
Aristanémi, Santingitha, Malli were known and their images worshipped 2 
that Mahavira was attended upon by the four orders of gods above men- 
tioned and that Indra worshipped him after having erected a pavilion and 
placing therein Mahavira on a throne ;* that a. diversity of opinion existed 





garment and the law of Vardhamina which forbade clothes 

Gradually by the time of the Nirvdnakaliké® the Jaina mythology com- 
prised over and above the deities of the siifras, Yaksas and Yaksinis all having 
definite characteristics, Visnu, Siva, Mother-goddesses (Ma@tydevis), Protec- 
tors of Directions (Dikpéles) and Fields (Asetrapalas), Household deities 
(Grhadevatas), Planets (Grahes) and others which also find place in Hindu 

Of course, the principal cult-image was that of a Jina and though all 
the above deities formed part of the daily worship (nilyakarmavid hi) ,7 they 
were there to ensure internal and external purity of the place of worship.* 






[ऋ ee 


1 Uftorédhyayona Siitra, Tr. Jacon, SBE. Vol XLV, 9. 119. Parents of 
Mahavira were also his followers Acaranga Sitra, op. त Vol. XXII, p. 194, 
2. Jrdtadharmakatha, adhyaya 16, p. 210 ; Bhagavati Sutra, iataka 20, p. 170 
and p. 793 U'pdsakadasdsitra, 9. 14 ; Avaiyakecirni, 9. 259; Avaiyakanirywkti, 
p. 169 (pages referred to are of the editions of these works published be the 

Agamodaya Samiti Mehasana). These references were collected 
work, Sdmécdrifatakam by Samaya Sundara. It is being published in Jinadat- 
fasuri [निकल Granthanald. They are used in the Ancient History of Moorti Pooja 
(in Hindi), Muni Gran SUNDERJI, published in. Sr Ratnaprabhaker Jina + ~. 
Maa, No, 164, pp. 110-114 ( Phalodhi-Marwar, 1936). 

3. Acdranga Siitra, op, cit., p. 196, 

4. Utteraédhyayana Satra, op. ला... pp. 121-99. 

> Edited by M. 8. ZHAveRt, Mohanlalji Jaina Granthamala, Vol. 5, ap, 1926. 
Mr. CHAVERI on the strength of the colophon credits it to Pldaliptasiri, and place 
the work in the Ist century Ap, But, from internal evidence, the work in its pre- 
sent form does not seem to be of Padalipta who, according to WINTERNITZ, History 
of ice tiple Vol. II, p. 522, lived at Jeast before 400 AD., but seems to be 
late (८. 700 an), 


6 Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 
7, ZAVERI, op, तो, pp. 1-5, 8. Jbid., p. 2. 
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It is admitted by Mr. Zavert that the development of the Jaina pan- 
theon and religious practices as described in the Nirvdnakalika, were due to 
the influence of Séikhya-Yoga philosophy and Tantric doctrine and practices 
The latter, about the 7th century a.D., had caused almost a revolution in 
Buddhism. But whereas the Buddhists evolved an independent pantheon of 
their own, the Jainas incorporated,? as they seeni to have been doing from 
the earliest times, Hindu deities for the purposes of daily ritual, but unlike 
the Buddhists, always assigned to them a place subsidiary to the Jinas. 

Three centuries later, many of the parivdra devatds seem to have ac- 
quired a little independent existence within a Jaina temple, as Vardhaména 
siiri in his Acéradinakare® gives separate description for their installation cere 
mony." 

Further contribution to the Jaina pantheon appears to have been made 
in the 11th and 12th centuries a.p., when the Bhakti cult became extremely 
popular and Hinduism was split up into numerous sects. With this came 
into existence small brass icons. These essentially Hindu images also seem 
to have been adopted by Jainism, particularly by the lay devotee, as they are 
mentioned in a Jaina work on architecture and sculpture of the end of the 
14th century. This is shown by a number of images in our museum which 
besides having all the characteristics of Hindu images, possess others which 
betray Jaina influence. 

Archzology—epigraphy and monuments—confirm to a certain extent the 
evidence from literature. The inscription of Kharavela* testifies to the fact 
that images of Jina were worshipped in Magadha and Kalinga during the 4th 
century B.c. The finds in the KankAli Ti (mound) at Mathura prove that 
in the Ku&ina and also perhaps in pre-KuSina period parivdra devatds 
Indra (?), Ambiki and others were sculptured round the images of a Jina.? 
Gupta inscriptions, likewise, refer to dedication of images of Adikarty* (Jinas), 
which still decorate the pillar at Kahaum. Other Jaina sculptures of the period 
have reached the museums at Mathura, Lucknow and Allahabad,’ while some 








1. Ibid.. Introduction, p. 2. 

2. Cf. Grasenarr, Der Jainismus, pp. 314-16 cited by WINTERNITZ, op. cil. 
p. 426. 

3. Published in two parts in the Aharafaragaccha Gronthamala, 1922-23, 

4. Ibid.. pp. 210-13. 

5. Siri-Vathusdrapayaranam (Wastusdraprakarana) by Thakkura ‘Feru” Tr. 
into Hindi by Pandita Bhagvandas JAin, Jaina Vividha Granthamald, 1936, p. 101, 
verse 54, and p. 127, verses 40-42 

6. Ep. Ind. ॐ, Appendix p. 160-1. Later re-edited and discussed by JAYASWAL 
and BANERJL. 

7. SMITH, The Jatma Stupa, ASI (NIS)., Vol. XX pl. अतप्त 

8. श्ल, Gupia Inscriptions, CII, III, p. 67; and CUNNINGHAM, अंडा. 
Vol. I, pl. xxix. The term is used in this sense in the Kalpasitra of Bhadrabahu, 
SBE., Vol. XXII, p. 225. 

9. Numerous Jain sculptures mostly from Kosam (?) and other sites are lying 
outside the Allahabad Municipal Museum, They do not seem to have been 
studied and published. 
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might be lying unnoticed throughout the ए. P. and ¢ L, as were those of 
Kathiawad.t Only a proper field survey will enable us to determine the state 
of Jaina iconography at this period. 

During the post-Gupta period Jainism flourished under the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, Gahadvalas, Candellas and the Kalaciiris in Rajputand, the U. P., ©, P., 
and C. I* References to dated Jaina Images and temples can be had from 
their inscriptions, whereas ruins of some of them are noted by Cunningham? 
and Banerji An image of a Jina (Ayitanatha)® published by the latter 
throws some light on the Jaina iconography in the Kalaciri period. It 
shows that Nevagrahes were sculptured on the pedestal of the image 
of Jina as they were on metal images of the medizval period. 
The Candellas in particular built magnificent Jaina temples at Khajuraho, 
and ruins of some of them are also found at Kalafijar. Ajayagarh and 
Mahoba. A first-hand study of the ruins of the J; temples at Khajuraho, 
might illustrate the Jaina pantheon of Central India in the 10th century, as 
do the temples at and around Mt. Abu? of the Caulukyan Gujarat-Rajputani, 

Jainism spread to Karn&taka, in the south, according to tradition as early 
as the 4th century B.c. But no definite archzological evidence of the period 
has come forward to substantiate this claim. But that the country was a 
stronghold of the Digambara and to a certain extent other Jaina sects under 
the Kadambas, Calukyas and the Rastrakitas is attested not only by con- 











temporary literature but by epigraphic references and archeological remains.$ 
It is evident from what has been said above that Jaina iconography in 


its widest sense comprises the following : 


(1) Images in stone, brass or other metals, wood, and paintings of 
Jinas or Tirtha(n)karas ; 

(2) Images of the attendant gods and 
and Yaksinis, and others men 


ee 

1, fj. R.A, 5. July 1938, p. 426, pls. iii-iy, 

2, Bihar and Bengal were predominantly Buddhist under the Palas and Senas ; 
whereas the various dynasties of Orissa, once a centre of early Jainism, according to 
epigraphic evidence, were primarily patrons of Hinduism. In spite of this nega- 
tive evidence, Jainiem did exist, at least in Bihar, as it does now, as affirmed by 
tradition and proved by Jaina Pilgrimages to Rajgrha and other places in Bihar. 

3. 4151. Vols. I, III, VII, X. 

ध 4. eee Hathayas of Tripuri and thei Monuments, MASI., No. 23, pls. xii, 
Viil, 

5. Ibid. pl. आभं (b). 

6. See below No, Ib? 21. 
rie 7, This has been done to a certain extent by Muni JAYANTAVIJAYA in his 


goddesses of Jinas, called Yaksas 
d above. 





&. The school continued to flourish after the 10th century 3.0., under the later 
Calukyas and their successors. Further south Kajici and its environs had come 
within Jaina influence, perhaps before the Pallava period. Hiuen Tsiang saw 
some Jaina temples at ततत, but so far not much archzologica] evidence is avail- 
able except a few sculptures. Cf. Fig. [कः 3 in the present. catalogue. 
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(3) Certain symbolic representations a8 s@mosarayad ^ पाव), 
Sakunikavihara and representations of scenes from the life of 

(4) Jaino-Hindu images (ie. images of Hindu gods—Siva, Visnu, 
छता, GaneSa, and goddesses Ambika, Parvati, Laksmi, Saras- 
vati—betraying Jaina influence,* after having been incorporated 
by the Jainas in their temples as perivara-devatas or as family 
deities (kula or gotra devatds). 

The Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute at the 
St. Xavier's College, Bombay, possesses a fairly representative collection of 
Jaina antiquities. The following catalogue is prepared and published with 
a view to enabling scholars to use it in their study of the subject. It 
treats of stone (182) , metal (Ib*) and wooden (Ic*) images. The images 
have been classified on religious bases, those of the Jinas coming first, next 
those of Ambika, Vidyadevis and Sarasvati. The former, from early times, is 
associated with the Jinas, and accepted later on as a Yaksini of the 22nd Jina 
Neminatha : the latter is regarded as one of the Vidyadevis. Following this 
group are the images of Visnu, his consort and Siirya ; then Siva, Parvati (or 
her aspects, Mahisisuramardini, etc.), GaneSa and some unidentified images 
which seem to be Jaina. 

Within each group chronological order is followed as far as possible. A 
geographico-chronological classification could not be had, though desirable, 
for want of sufficient specimens from different regions As it is, each image 
is assigned a date and provenance approximately following a known image, 
or on stylistic considerations only. 

The following terms, Parikera, Torane, Kalaga, Eka-Tri-Parice-firthi, 
Kaussaggiya (Kéyolsarga) and Samosarana (Semavasarana) used in the 
catalogue require an explanation. 

Parikara. 

Indian figure sculpture, barring a few exceptions," was rarely modelled 
completely in the round. It will be found either forming part of architecture 
or, when independent, supported by a back-piece. In some early figures this 
piece was distinct from aureole (prabha), which was made just behind the 
figure’s head.¢ Very soon the prabha and the back-piece were combined into 
one This entire piece was called later prabha-vali or mandala, the actual 
prabhd being carved or engraved on it,® whereas figures of attendants, etc., 
were carved on either side of the central figure. Jainas call this entire piece 





1. For explanation see below -p. 508. 

® For this see next page and particularly Nos. Ib? 18, 10 31, Ib*60, 078 
4. See BAcHHOFER, Early Indian Sculpture, Vols. 111, pla. 9-11, 61, 62, 79. 
4. See Copsincton, Ancient India, pl. 34. 

5, BACCHOFER, op. cif., Vol. II, pl. 81. 

6. Cf. Fig. Ia? 3 in the present catalogue, 
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surrounding the central figures perikera' (which in English may be called a 
stele). 

Later on this parikera was amalgamated with the forena, an ormament 
consisting of a simple triangular, often richly decorated arch, which was 
surmounted by a kalasa (egg-like ornament), supported by two pillars, stand- 
ing either over or in front of an image. The idea in making torana for indivi- 
dual icons was that the image should appear to the worshipper as if it were 
installed in a temple? This practice does not seem to have been popular, for 
almost invariably the pillars of the forana are found merged into the sides 
of the back-piece, where they appear as pilasters, sometimes in bold relief, 
and the torena itself, with its kaleéa into the body of the back-piece. This 
is evident from a copper image of Ganefa (No. Ib? 335) where the perikera 
(or back-piece), forana with its pillars, and kalefa are distinctly shown. 

In spite of this threefold combination, the later Jaina texts? use the 
words parikera as connoting the entire piece surrounding an image, torana 
referring to the arch-like portion of the perikara, and kelefa meaning the 
ornament surmounting the forene. The terms have been used in this sense 
in the catalogue. 

And just because the Jaina texts use these terms for describing features 
of images which have been found in definitely known Jaina images, that other 
images possessing similar characteristics, and a few others, for instance, silver 
inlay in eyes, and various parts of a sculpture—are called ‘ Jaino-Hindy ' 
images and described in this catalogue. It is to be noted that other Hindu 
or Buddhist metal images in the Museum do not possess the characteristics 
above referred to, nor could the present writer find them in any Image figured 
in the catalogues of various museums, except those published by Coomapa- 
SWAMY* from the Boston Museum Collection. He, too, thought that these 
Hindu images belonged to Jaina school.! 

A pertkara is called eketirthi, when it encloses a single image of Jina: 
fritirthi when there are three images—one central (called milandyaka) and 
two others one on either side ; peficatirthi, when there is a central image, 
two (one each) on either side, and two above these. When a perikera has 
all the 24 Jinas on it, it is called a cdlurvirisali pata. 

_1. The Jainas seem to have been using it from early times as the Nirvana- 
6०046, op. cit, 9. 4, cites an dgama, mentioning it, as partyara, 
©. Cl. Feru THAKKUR, op. cit, p. 134, verse 41, describing the parts of a Jaina 

4. Catalogue of the Indian Collection in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 
(1923), pp. 106, 108, 142-44, pla. [आश्र and LXXXVI. 

ॐ. Ibid., pp. 108 and 145. His use of the word coitya, as I have already 
painted out (Jaina Antiquary, December 1938, Vol. IV, No, III), for describing 
the ornament surmounting the forana is wrong. It is kalafa or historically conven- 
Fonalized chhatra, for in early images it is this that i. found sculptured over the 
¢. = few 9 = figure both a chhatra and a kalaga 
doubt, of the triple ध्यान, a chown over Jina’s head Pree iold : @ relic, no 
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Kayotsarga (or Kéiissagga). 

This is the name of a pose of Jinas who stand erect and motionless, 
with their arms thrown down on either side of the body, and hands, very 
often, touching the ankle. It is usually explained as a standing meditation 
pose in English books on sculpture* and in later Jaina texts* But this ex- 
planation is not quite correct. The exact rendering in English would be an 
erect, standing, motionless posture of the body practising penance. For Maha- 
vira in the Utterédhyayana@® says that “ by Kayotsarga (literally abandoning 
the body) he (a monk) gets rid of past and present (transgressions which 
require) prdyascitta.” This rite was to be performed every eveming And 
after that, “he should confess his transgress ions committed during the day.” 
Samosarana (samavasarana). 

“This word and the verb semosaTai are commonly used" writes Jacobi, 
(Satrakritaniga, SBE., Vol. XLV, p- 315, 7. 2.), “ when Mahavira preaches to 
a meeting (meldpaka) gathered round him.” It really meant perhaps “4 
true principle" or ‘creed’ (See Jbid., p- 386, n. 3). To this meeting as told 
in Jidtadharma-katha, (op. cit., Sitra 21, pp. 43-45), came kings, princes, 
officers, gods, and others. So the Jainas now explain samosarana as 8 grand 
assembly hall designed by gods for listening to the discourse of Jinas (cf. 
JAYANTAVIJAYA, Aba, p. 254). This explanation is based on the actual re- 
presentation of the scene in sculpture and painting, which evidently 15 an €xag- 
gerated version of the facts in sifras cited above. 


[1 JINAS, YAKSA, YAKSINT (STONE) 


I a? 3 
Jixa, seated in ardhapadmasana, with hands in dhydna mudra, over a triple 
cut pillow-like seat. Right and left cut +n low relief, a female (?) and male attend- 
ant standing with a fly whisk (camara) with a high head dress, and scanty costume. 
Behind the Jina’s head a circular prabha, and over it an’ umbrella (chhatra) with 
triple decorations, and surmounted by a small Aalasa. The parikera all round is 
decorated with lotuses in low relief. 
Rough, coarse, basic rock. Tirupati Kundram, a Jaina suburb of Conjeevaram 
(कत्त), 5. Indian (Pallava), ९ 600 A.D. 
Dimensions (about) breadth 2 > height 3° 11” > thickness 6.2”. 
PL I 
I a? 6 
A bust of a Jina (Adin&tha), originally seated figure, now broken from the 
waist, left shoulder and right hand The Jina has curly hair, which fall down 
over his shoulders, long ear lobes, and behind his head a circular prabha. 
Fine grained, compact, light green, basic rock. Bijapur, Karnataka. Rastra- 
kita, c. 500 A.D. 
Hight 2 10°. 
PL I 


1. ` 1 CHANDA, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the British Musuem, London 1936, 
p. 13. 

9 Ferru THAKKUR, op. cil., p. 94, verse 30, commentary 

3, SBE., Vol. XLV, p. 164. 4, Ibid. p. 148. 


= 
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I a? 7 
Head of Jina, defaced. Reddish sand-stone. Chandor, Goa, W. India, ८. 1000 
AD, 
Height, 12”. 
: I a? 8 
The head of a Jina who is-known with very long earlobes and curly hair in relief, 
surmounted by a quarterfoil flower (2) Fine grained, buff sand-stone. Khajuraho, 
C. 1. Candella, c. 1000 ap. 
Height 6.2", 
PL. II 
I a? 4 
PARSVANATHA of Digathbara school, standing in penance pose (k@iissagga) over 
a high pedestal. Behind him js a cobra, forming a canopy of seyen hoods over his 
head. The Jina has curly hair and long earlobes. | 
Lapis lazuli, Baindur, 6, Kanara, ८ 1100 AD, Presented by Prof. G. M. 
Height 27" (about) 
Pl. I | | 
- I a? 1 
Upper portion of the triangular peartkera of an image of Jina, probably Mahi- 
Vira, seated in padmdsana, once adorned with a number of seated Jinas, of which 
two on the left are intact, 3 badly defaced, and the rest broken awa To the right 
and the left of the head of the central Jina was an attendant with a fly-whisk 
(ecmara), remnants of which are left. Over the head of the Jina is sculptured 
2 triple umbrella (लवपद), surmounted by a kala, and ornamented with coil ya- 
window design on its three facets, central facing the full front and the side ones right 
Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara. S. 
Indian, ८ 1100 a.n, 
Dimensions 10" X14" *2'3". 





I a? 2 

Pedestal of the image of a standing Jina, together with a portion of the pari- 
kara, and remains of the feet of the Jina. To the right and Jeft of the feet a male 
(Yaka, Ajita?) with four hands Carrying a noose (pdéa) and fruit ( &ijorakarit) 
Inu. Lh. and 1 Lh, and rosary (aksemala@) in the प. r. h., (now mostly broken) 
and |, 7, 1. in veradamudra, seated in latitdsena, (tall कमव over the head and | 
long Agra towching the feet round the neck)—and a female (Yaksini, Mahakali), 
cated, ornamented and carrying the symbols, an axe (काप) and 
Sakti in the w r. and ]. hands, lower—similar to those in the hands of the male. 
The sides of the perikara are cut in facets, and each side was decorated with a 
crouching makera, having upraised face. On the front of the pedestal an inscription 
in Kannada characters in six lines, 

Fine grained compact. basic rock. छाती, Belgaum, 5. Indian, c, 1100 A.D. 
Presented by the Patil of the Village. 

Dimensions 21" > चेन, 

The inscription is not completely read. According to Mr. Venkata Rao, a 
postgraduate student of the Institute, it seems to record the installation of the image 
in Jaina temple (Jindlaya). 

I a? 5 

Left hand fragment of a nchly decorated parikara of the image of a Jina. On 
the pedestal a standing female (Yaksini—Cakregyari) with 12 arms, holding in the 
“pper eight hands a disc (cakra), in the lower right a "हक, and an indistinct 
fos emblem, perhaps a vajra ; those of the left broken, but should have held a bijoraka 
mut and varadamud:é, (The male attendant on the other side would be Yaksa 


PL 1 
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Gomukha and the Jina Adinatha of the Digambera school), Above her figure म 
vertical row of seated Jinas, then an omamented makara forana. a 
Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rock Gersoppa, N. Kanara. 5. 
Indian (Hoysala), c. 1200 AD. 
Height 3’ 10”. 
Pi. I 
I a? 9 


Head of a Jina, together with part of the perikara. The Jina has curly hair, and 


long earlobes, and three mdld-like strokes on the chest, and round the neck. 
Smooth grey basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara, ९. 1200 AD 
Dimensions 10" > 6" ४4, 
Il JINAS (Brass) 
I b? 73 


A Jina of the Digarthbara school, standing in penance (kdvisagga) pose. Feet © 


broken, Curly hair and long earlobes. Three semicircular mald-like strokes engraved 
Alloy of five metals (pafichadhatu). Gersoppa, N. Kanara S. Indian, ९. 10th 
century A.D, 
Height 12”, 
PL II 
I b? 27 
PARSVANATHA, seated in padmdsana, with his hands in dhyénemudra over a 


cushion, supported by a stand, under a cobra (seven-hooded). Signs of sandal paste 


on the navel (mabhi) ; face worn out because of the application of sandal paste. 
Brass. Gujarat (?), dated Sarivat or Saka (?) 1234 = ap. 1777 ण 1312. 
The inscription reads : Sri Malasengha fri Mu (?) da na Ki (?) upadesat 1234 
In Milasafgha—because of the preaching of....(year) 1234." | 
I 0 72 | 
PirsvaNATHA (a5 in I b? 27). No inscription on the reverse. 
Brass Gujarat (2), North Indian, c. 1200 &.0. 
Height 2.6”. 
Ib? 8 


ParSvANATHA seated in padmdsana, hands in dhydmemudrd, seated on a bow- 
like pillow (2). , Behind his head the seven-hooded cobra has its hoods broken. 
Face of the Jina completely worn out due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 ^, 

Height 1.5". 

1 b? 28 


PirSvANATHA, seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnamudrd, seated over 
a cushion (which is resting on an inverted funnel-like stand). Over the figure ts 
a canopy of seven-hooded cobra, surmounted by a ववद. The entire sculpture is 
completely worn and become blackish, due to the application of sandal paste and 
subsequent contact with calcareous substance 

Brass or copper (?) Gujarat (?). N. Indian, ०. 1200 AD. 

Height 2.4". 

I b? 25 

PARSVANATHA, with four other Jinas, A pafcalirthi image (6upba). Parsva- 
nitha seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnamudrd, on a cushion. To his right 
and left a Jina standing in penance (kdyotsarga) pose. Behind him a seven-hooded 
cobra, making a canopy. To its right and left a seated Jina. Behind it the forana 
of the perikara, surmounted by a kalaia, Reverse an inscription. 
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Brass. Gujarat (7) North Indian, Digambara school. Dated Samvat 1425= 


A.D. 1368-9. 
Height 4.8", 
PL Il i 
The inscription is illegible at places. It reads: Sam 1425 Vai (Vaifakha) sudi 
10 kala (?) Sovighe a ....pranmati. “In the year 1425 Vaidikha sudi 10 ......’ 


1७ 9 
PARSVANATHA, seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnamudré, over a cushion, 
resting on a square pedestal. Behind his head traces of the se dec 
An inscription round the pedestal 
Brass or alloy of 5 metals (povicadhétu?). .Digambara school. North Indian, 
Dated Samvat 1443=a.p. 1396-7 
Height 3" 
The inscription reads : Saye 1443 Vaiédkha sa (fu) di 12 Sti Milasanghe sd-tan 
putra........ “In the year 1443, Vaisikha sudi 12 in Milasangha 
I b? 74 
A poicatirthi image of Suparéva, 7th Jina of the Digambaras. Suparéva, stand- 
ing in penance pose (katissagga), over a rectangular pedestal, under five-hooded cobra. 
To its right and left a seated Jina. To his right and left a nude Jina standing in 
kdiissagga pose. To the right and left of these a standing Yaksa (24562) and 
Yaksini (Adi or Manavi), with four arms. Symbols indistinct. Behind it a semi- 
circular torana of the parikara, surmounted by a Kirfimukha. The sculpture is in 
three pieces: (1) The standing Jinas, (2) the pedestal, and (3) the parikara. 





Brass. Digarpbara school. South Indian, 5. 1300 &.0, "4 
Height 10.5". 
PL II 
Ib? 3 


SUMATINATHA, the 5th Jina, seated in padmdsana, over a bow-like pillow, sup- 
ported by three small rectangular legs, with hands in dhyamamudra. Traces of silver 
inlay over the Srivafsa-mark on the chest, and five dorps (favike) on the pillows. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian, ८ 1300 an. 

Height 2” 

The inscription reads: Sri Sumatfinatha bimbam/Hirati .... srava raja I. 

An image of Sumatinatha ........ 
Ib? 5 

A Jina, either Adinitha or Santinatha, seated in pudmdsana, with hands in 
dhyGnamudré, over a pillow resting on three small square legs. Traces of silver inlay 
remain on the girdle and over the cognizance (cimha which looks like a bull or a deer) 
and other marks over the pillow 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 ap. 

Height 3-7". 


I ©> 29 

A povicatirthi image (bimba) of Suvidhinitha, the 9th Jina seated in padmd- 
sona, hands in dhydnemudra, over a cushion, which was inlaid with five crystals, 
three of which are now missing, resting upon a simhdsena. The cognizance (cinka), 
makara of the Jina is faintly engraved between the lions supporting the throne. To 
the right and left Yakga (Ajita) and Yaksini (Sutari). The perikara, and the 
position of the four other Jinas as in I b? 21, except that the worshippers on the 
pedestal in this image are seated and not standing. Silver inlay on the kalafa and 
in the eyes of the central Jina. Reverse an inscription. 

ass? North Indian, Gujarat Dated Samvat 1505 = ap. 1448. 
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The inscription reads : Samat 1505 varse [कलव हावी 9 ravau Sri Amcalagacche 
hi Jayekesarisirinad = mupadeiena jilamravada bharyami sufta Jayatisu तकाव 
kena bharvahaliputra devinera diharipala manikha sahitena aGtmagreyase अ Suvidhi- 
nithabimbam karitarn pratisthitam i sanghena Srih, “ In the year 1505, Jyesta sudi 9, 
Sunday, an image of Suvidhindtha was caused to be made and installed by the wife of 
Maii's son, son of Jayata, together with Manika, Dahirapala, son of the wife Hali of 
Jhaharvida (2) for their welfare by Sri Sangha, by the preaching of Sri Jayake‘isiiri 
of Arpcalagaccha. JayakeSisiri and Arpcalagaccha are mentioned by several inscrip- 
tions from V. 5. 1506-1530 (See Nahar, op. ला... Index, p. 1). The date is regular 
and corresponds to Sunday May 12, ap. 1448. Cf. शा, Indian Ephemeris, Vol. 
V, p. 198. 

{91 

A कलवा parikara of an image of Abhinandana, the 4th Jina, whose 
figure is missing from his seat. The cognizance of the Jina, monkey (tapi) 
Was engraved between the lions, which support the throne, but it is defaced now 
To the right and left of his throne are the Yaksa (Iévara)' and Yaksini (Kalika) 
The porikera as in I छ 26, Reverse an inscriptio 

Brass (or copper 2). Stambhatirtha (Cambay), Gujarat. 

Dated Samvat 1528 = ap, 1471. 

Height 4-7” 

The inscription reads: Sam 1528 verse vai (Vatiakha) sudi 5 ईषा Srimalaj 
faliva $4 (Saha) Pijald (le) Lilusuta Ranakena bharyd Hirdiswta Harsadikufumba- 
yulena svasreyase pravd fi Abhinandana bimbam Sri Agamagacche Sri Devaratna- 
siitind—=mupadesena bkiritam pratistapitam ca stambhatirthe. “In the year 1528 
Vaisakha sudi 5, Friday an image of Abhinandana was caused to be made and install- 
ed by the preaching of Devaratnasiiri of Agamagaccha for their own welfare by 
the family of Harga, son of Hirai, wife of Ranika, of Lilu (and) Sa (Shah) 

^ I b? 26 

_ A poricatirthi image of Neminitha, the 21st Jina seated in pedmdsana, hands in 
dhyananudra, over a cushion with three silver and two copper (?) drops, resting 
upon 8 s#pthdsena. The cognizance (cimka), a blue lotus (nila kamala), of the 
Jina 18 engraved in silver between the lions supporting the throne. The parikera 
and the position of four Jinas as in I b? 21, except that there are no musician: by 
the side of the seated Jinas, and there is a figure of Cakrefvari on the pedestal. 

Silver inlay on the वद, on the eyes and chest, cushion and the o 
of the central Jina; and on the chest of the seated Jinas and to their right and left 
on the frame and on the chest of standing Jinas. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputina, North Indian. Dated Samvat 1597 = ap. 1540, 

Height 6-4". 

The inscription reads: 5. 1597 varie marga sudi 3 जमाना Upakeia jidtau Kur- 
kufa gotre va (vonika) Ramasihabhdry@ Remade pulra va. fa (khe) ta va, 
campad va. Cahadha va. Cahada todbharya Kutigadi namnydlmairerthama $hi 
Nemindtha bimbam kéritam pratistitam Sri Upakedagacche $i Kukudadedryesantana 
Sri Sri Sidkastribhih. “In 5. 1597 Marga जाती 3 Thursday an image of Neminatha 
was caused to be made and installed by Sn Siddhasiri, the spiritual descendant of 
Sri Kukudicirya for the welfare of Kutigade, wife of Vanika (Baniya) Cahada 
son of Ramide, wife of Rimasiha of Kurkuta gotra and Upakela 

Kukudacirya belonged to the Upaketa gaccha. Nahar, op. हा... No. 1634. The 
date seems to be irregular. In गाता, op. लॉ... p. 283 Thursday fell on sudi 4, the 
whole date corresponding to Thursday, December 2, av. 1540. 

PL. पा 

ee The date seems to be irregular. In Pillai, op. cif. p. 142 swdi 5 falls on Friday 

jn the year V. 9. 1527=Friday, April 6, ap. 1470. 
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I b? 21 

A paftcafirthi image (bimba) of Sitalandtha, the 10th Jina. Jina seated in 
pedmdsana, the hands in dhydnamudrd, upon a cushion (?). inlaid with 5 rosettes, 
which rests on a lion-throne (simhdsana). The centre of the seat of Jina has a 
small horizontal piece, on which his cognizance (cima), Srivatsa, may have been 
engraved, but is now defaced. The image is called paficafirthi because excluding the 
central Jina (called Milandyaka) there are four other Jinag in the whole parikara 
who are placed as follows: Right and left of the central Jina there is a Jina in 
standing penance-pose ( hdvissagga=— kayotsarga). To their right and left are attendants 
with fly-whisks (c@mara). Above these, right and left of the head of the central 
Jina are seated Jinas, and to their right and left are musicians and dancers 
(jharjharvadyakardh purusdh). Over these is a pair of elephants ho'ding as it were 
the umbrella (chatra) over the Jina’s head. A conch-blower (Sankthadhma) is seated 
over the top of the umbrella. Behind is the perforated semi-circular part of the 
perikara, surmounted by a kalafa. The outer ends of the partkara has an clephant- 
crocodile face (makeara-mukhd). 

To the right and left of the stmhd@sana are seated a male 
(Yaksa Brahmayaksa) and female (Yoksini : Ajokd) attendants, Below the throne 
is a pair of deer around dharmacakra, To their right and left are five and four 
constellations (grahas) making in all nine constellations (mavagrahes). In the centre 
of the pedestal is seated Cakreévari (a goddess), and to her right and left a male 
and a female worshipper. Signs of silver inlay of gilt on the kaleia, chafra, 17785 
chest, and waist-band, pillow, below the simhdsena, and the perforated panel behind 
Cakreivari. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Devapattana (Somnath, Kathiawar 2}. North Indian, dated Samvat 
1666 = 4.0. 1603-4 

Height 63", 

The inscription reads: Same © 2666. . . (letters not clear).... Devapatian (e) 

(letters not clear)....5ri Siftalandtha bie. (bimbam) ka (kdreapifam) Pra. 
{ pratisfhapitam) ca (नन्वि, Sri Vijayesena suribhih 

“In the year 1666... ...an image of Sitalanitha was caused to be made and in- 
stalled by Sri Vijayadevasiiri at Devapattana 

A number of inscriptions from all over India mention Vijayadeva Siri and 
Tapagaccha. See Nahar, ep. cit., Part II, Index, pp. 8-9. 

PL Il 
1 AMBIRA (Metal) 
I b? 7 

AMBIKA, seated on a stool-like lotus. Two armed: the right hand holds a very 
indistinct object, perhaps a mango ; the left supports a child on her left lap. Behind 
the image a parikera with a kalaia. The piece looks blackish and is too much_ 
worn out with application of sandal paste 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 ap, 

Height 42". 

1 b? 30 

Amprka (?) four armed goddess seated in Jalitdésana, upon a crude lotus resting 
on a crouching lipn, facing left. The upper two hands carry a lotus each. The 1. 1. 
h. has a round object, mango (?), and 1. 1. h. supports a child on her lap. An 
attendant (?) standing to the right, touching the thigh of the goddess with his left 
hand. <A worshipper on the left. A parikara at the back, surmounted with a 
kalaia. Just over the head of the goddesss a seated Jina. The entire sculpture cast 
In one piece. Reverse an inscri 


ption, 
१4 North Indian (probably Gujarat-Rajputdna), Dated Sarnvat 1198 = 
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Height #1". 
The inscription reads : Agrignand Samrat 1138. 
Pl. TI 
I b? 42 

AmBIKA, two armed goddess standing under a mango tree with a child in her 
left hand and a twig of mango tree with mangoes in her right hand. Below on her 
right two seated figures, a man and a woman, On the left a lion, and a woman 
with a child. On the pedestal a worshipper in each comer and an attendant with 
a camara in his right hand: on his left an animal (deer 7). Behind the image a 
paficatirthi parikara with a kalafa on the apex, with three seated firthankaras on a 
cusped forana, and a nude standing firthamkara on either side of Ambika. Reverse 


an inscription. स eis 
Brass, Digarhbara school. North Indian (?), Dated Sarnvat 1211=A.D. 1154-5. 
Height 48“. 
The inscription reads: Sart 1211 Sé ba .......... (worn out) .... saha pa 
pra. “In the year 1211 ......” 
PL OI 


I b? 75 
AMBIKA, two armed goddess, seated in Ialitdsena. The left knee supported 
by a lion, facing right. The r. 1. holds a branch with mangoes, the 1. h. supports 
a child, which is seated on her lap. Behind the goddess a parikara, surmounted by 
a kalaéa, and showing in bold relief a twig of a mango tree, with mangoes. 
Brass, Gujardt-Rajputfina. North Indian, c. 1200 Ap 


Height 4.6", 
Pi. Il 
Ib 76 
JAINA GoppEss, four-armed, called Baladevi in the inscription (see below) ; 
seated in Jalit@samz on a lion. The upper two hands hold a creeper (?) in the 


form of a semi-circle over and behind her head; the lower two hands support a 

child on each lap. Below, on the right, a worshipper. Behind the devi a semi- 

circular parikara, surmounted by a long keleia, Drops of silver inlay on the head- 

dress, eyes, hdra, and mld of the devi and the eyes of the lion. Reverse an inscription. 
Height 5”. 

i Turuna kodiya Baladevéd (i) Maruma gotradevad (i) karapita pratigf (fh) tta sri 

“In Sarhvat 1505 (a. 2. 1448), Tura, of Srimal caste and an in- 

| napati caused an image of Balidevi to be made and established by 





Ib 43 
++ भाद (?) goddess, two-armed, seated in /elitdsana, over a hollow stool, Rh 
holds a mango twig; Lh. holds a child, which is clinging on to the waist of the god- 
dess with its right hand, under the goddess's armpit ; left touching her left breast. 
Goddess has no mukufa: her hair is parted in two, and tied in a huge knot to the leit. 
Bronze (7) €. 1400 AD. 
Height 3-7". 
IV SARASVATI 
I & 20 
Sarasvati, four-armed goddess, seated in latitdsane over an indistinct seat. In 
front of her left lap, her wahana, swan, facing right. The upper two hands carry a 
ladle and a book. The lower a rosary and a water-vessel. On her either side a 


क 4 
1 
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female attendant carrying a water-vessel, In front of her, just below the right knee 
a sage worshipping and facing the left. 

Behind the image an highly ornamental parikara, in the shape of a cusped 
for@ga (arch) surmounted by a kalefa. On the pillars of the torama is seated on 
the right Ganeia the left an indistinct figure. On the outward sides of the pil- 
lars or pilasters on either side is a prancing horse or griffon (?). The images and 
the parikara are cast in one piece, and except the top of the parikara, all the figures 
are extremely worn out. 

Bras. Gujarat-Rajputing, North Indian, £ 1100 a.p, 

Height 68”, 

PL वा 
I & 67 

SARASVATI, four-armed goddess, seated on conventional hour-glass like lotus, rest- 
ing on a square pedestal, on which is engraved in outline a swan ( हकार ), her 
cognizance (चकै), U. 1. and 1. hands carry a goad (ankuia), and moose (pdia), 
but 7. h. in verada mudra@ carrying a rosary (वकता) |. 1. h, a round object. The 
image has no perikera but the crown ( काभ) of the goddess is surmounted by 
a kala, 

Brass. 5. Indian (?), c. 1500, 

Height 4:2", 

४ VAISNAVA (METAL) 
I b? 66 

Vissu (Trivikrama), standing on a lotus, supported by a pedestal and a pari 
kara on the back. Four-armed : प, r. and 1. hands gada and cakra: 1. r. and 1. hands 
pedma and सवमेव, To the right and left an attendant, and two seated figures on 
the terapa of the perikara, whose crest is broken, Silver inlay m the eyes, have and 
on the eakra, Figure very much worn out due to use. 

Brass, Gujarat (2). North Indian, Dated Sarivat 1206'= AD, 1148-9, 

Height 3.57 


Sanmval 1206......9 nomne pandita ddda vatsfa (tvasfa 2) trikdma marti (2) 
karapita, 


“In the year 1205 -.. On the Sh, Pandita Dadi .... caused to be made an 
image of Trikama”™, 
Ib? 19 + 
Visyu (Vasudeva), standing. Four-armed: the two u. 1. and 1. hands hold a 
cakra and a Sankha ; the 1, व, and 1, hands padma and gadé. Below on the right a 


swamy, Boston Museum Catalogue Indian Collections, 1923, pp. 105-106, pl. 1४.) 
Height 3.1”, 
I b? 18 


Visyu (Krsna), four-armed, standing over a lotus which is resting on a four- 
stepped, ornamented pedestal, haying a broad plinth, is extremely 
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eyes and navel of Visnu, the forehead of attendants, and the front of the pedestal. 
The image 15 saparikara ; the latter has an oval perforated forana, surmounted by a 
kalafa, On the forana, just over the prabhamendala of Visnu, on its either side, 
15 a figure seated in Jalitasana. 
Brass. North Indian, ८ 1100 ap. 
Height 5-5". 
I b? 33 
Visuu (Trivikrama), standing figure, four-amed: the ur. and 1. hands hold 
a gada and cekra: the 1. r. and 1. hands padma and fankha: wearing a high crown. 
Below on either side two worshippers holding some objects with both hands. Garuda 
in human form with wings on the pedestal. Behind Vignu, a parikara, with a 
kaleia in the centre, and on either side of it a worn out figure seated in Jolifdsana 
on a lotus. (cf. Coomaraswamy, op. त. pl. lviii). 
Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 «ap. 
Height 4.7". 
I 0: 46 
Visgu (Trivikrama), four armed: wr. and 1, hands gad@, त्वक्कः; 1 ह. and 1, 
hands padma and इक्क. Standing as in I छः 66. Parikara has an oval lotana 
Which is surmounted by a kalaga. ` 
Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 ap. 
Height 4.4”, 
I b? 61 
ISU (Pradyumna), standing as in I फ 66. Four armed: uw. 7 and L hands 
Saikha and cakra : 1. 7. and 1. hands padma add, Parikar 
Mie Fk ae ma and gadd. ध surmounted by a 
Brass. North Indian, ८ 1200 a.p 
Height 3.7". 
I b? ॐ 
Viggu (Trivikrama), standing as in 1 b? 66. Parikara and torana as i 
teak Neil Its & tothe arikara and forana as in I ¢> 46. 
# I b? 17 
issu (Trivikrama), four-armed, standing over a pillow-like stool, which i 
का | । | pillow-like stool, wi 
esting on a four-legged pedestal. Right and left of Visnu an sitendent standing. 
U. r. and |. hands hold इव्त and cakra; 1. r, and 1. hands hold padma and éorikha 


On it is engraved the prebha of Vi Fi worn and rusted. 
Brass (2). North Indian, c 1200 in | ५५. 
Height 3.5", 

I b? 10 
Visyu (Trivikrama), standing as in I b? 66. Torana of the parj ~+ 

a kalaée, Figure and all the symbols carried him | ०५४ 
Gee Ne a Cie by him worn due to use. 

Height 3.5", 





I b? 11 
Visnu (Trivikrama) standing, four-armed, u. r. and |. hands hold 7 
॥ | ^ * ha hold gad 
ney 1 7 and L hands padma and Saikha. Right and left an भ Vigo 
ead geese nats eg Behind, the perikera with an oval for@na, surmounted by a 
Brass. North Indian (7), £ 1500 ap. 
Height 3.5”, 
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„ 1 0 23 

LAKSMI-NARAYANA, seated in वयक ; Narayana (Vispu) over a small stool, 
Laksmi over Narayana’s left lap. Below Nariyana, his vdhana—garuda—like a real 
bird, facing left. Figures extremely worn. Behind the figures a porikera surmounted 
by a long ‘alafa. All cast in one piece 

Brass. Gujarsit-Rajputina. North Indian, c. 1100 ap, 

Height 3.4", । 
1४ | 
LaKSMI-NARAYANA. Similar to I b? 23, only the Aalaga of the parikera smaller, 
Brass. Gujarat, North Indian, ८ 1100 An. 


Height 2.6", 

10: 51 
LaksMI-NARAYANA. Figures rusted and worn 
Cf. I b? 23, 
Brass (?). North Indian, ६ 1100 AD 
Height 2”. 

I b? 39 


LAKSMI-NARAYANA, seated in /alifdsana, over a stool-like lotus ; four-armed : 1. 7. 
h. with conch (fonkha), च, 1. h. with lotus (चकरा); 0. 1, bh. with mace (gada), 
L 1. 1. supporting Laksmi seated on his left lap. She with one hand 
on his shoulder, the other holding a water-lily (nilotpala), Two small attendants, 
8 male and a female, on the right and left. Garuda in front of the left leg of 
Vignu. a parikara in one piece, with the rest of the casting, surmounted by 
a kalaia 
Grass. North Indian, ८ 1300 a.p, (Cf. CooMARASWAMY, of. cit, p. 118, pl. lix). 
Height 5.3", 
I b? 59 
LAKSMI-NARAYANA. Narayana (Visnu) seated on Garuda in human form, Leksmi 
on Visnu’s left lap. Visgu four-armed: ur. and 1 hands hold cakra and pada ; 
1 1. and 1, hands padma and faikhe. Below, to the right and left standing male 
and female attendant. Torena of the parikara broken; on its either side a seated 
figure. 
Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 aD. 
Height 47, 
I b? 52 


VeNu-GOPALA (Krsna playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on an 
inverted dish-like stool. Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two 
hands to the right; nude hair tied in two knots one standing over the head, like 
a kalasa, the other falling down over the neck, 

Brass. ८. AD. 1500, (Cf. Coomaraswamy op. cit., p. 108, pl. Ixy). 

Height 8.47", 

I 03 56 

VENU-GoPaLA (Krsna playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on a 
square piece. Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two hands, 
(3 little more further apart than in 10० 52), to the right. Hair tied in a kalada-like 
knot; long ear-lobes ; apparently nude. 

Brass. ९. AD, 1500. (Cf. COOMARASWAMY, op. cif., p, 108, pl. Ixv). 

Height 9.1", | 

। + I 
व I ७४ 78 

LAKESNA (Krsna crawling as a child, on its knees and left hand, with a ball 

9 0 in the tight band) Over the head of Krsna 15 an oval forage, surr 
: नम 








Pi. पा. 





Ib? 76 [bao [ b? 30 [ ७ 75 ॥ ५20) 
ए. ॐ 9, 509 P, 508 P, 59 Pp. 509-10 
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Brass. North Indian c. 1600 av. (Cf. COOMARASWAMY, op. cil., 9. 109, 
pl imi). 
Height 1.5", 
LAKSMI 
I b 22 
५ Gasa-LAksMt, four-armed goddess, seated in padmdsana on an elephant facing 
the full front, and carrying a lotus stalk in its trunk, The upper two hands of the 


goddess carry an elephant each of which seems to form a ferana over her head, The | 


lower two hands carry a Tosary (mala) and a water-vessel (kamandalu), Behind 
the image a perikara, surmounted by a kaleda, The elephant and the goddess all 


cast in one piece. _ = 
Brass. Gujarat-Rajputina. North Indian, ८ 1100 a.p. 
Height 5.3”, ' 


I bt 79 

Unidentified goddess (Laksmi?), four-armed, in padmdsana, a hollow stool (?) 
supported by a pedestal. Symbols carried by upper two hands look like elephants, 
(cf. I b? 80), too, worn ‘and indistinct ; the 1. 7. 9. carried a rosary (oksamala)- 
L |. h. a water vessel (kemendalu). The image is saperikera, which has a slightly 

wavy forana, surmounted by a kalaia 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.p. 

Height 4.8”. 

5 I b? 80 

A goddess (Lakgmi?), four armed, seated in podmdsana, over a conventional 
lotus supported by a pedestal of the parikara. Upper two hands carry an elephant 
each, 1. 7. 1. rosary (aksamdld), 1. 1. h. a water vessel (ktmandelu). The image 
is saperikera, which has an oval ferana, surmounted by a kalaga. The figure is 
Brass (7). North Indian, c. 1200 ac. 
Height 3.1". 


VI SORYA (Metal) 
shave: (१ I b? 70 
surya, two-armed god, standing, with lotuses in his hands, dressed in a tall 
1111 fu (avyariga) girdle, high boots, and a long कार्यो touching the ankles. Behind 
his head a circular probhd, below to the right and left an attendant (that on the 
left with 9 very long staff held across his body). Behind the figure a parikere, with 


४. = a Wavy triangular feraya, surmounted by a #वांवईव, 


silver inlay in the eyes of Sirya. 
Brasa.. North Indian, c. 1200 an, 
Height 4", 


भा SAIVA (Metal) 

Unidentified, four each 

nidentifi “armed figure, standing on a lotus-like stool, resting amal] 
Tectangular pedestal, Tie ef wal Ulan tiny a bene GP) acd Cc oy 
the lower r. hand is held forth and carries a begging bowl (kapala?): the 
L 1, hand is similarly held forth and holds a staff or a mace, which is resting on the 
ground. In the front, on the pedestal are from r. to 1, a (हद in a yonipitha and 
nine ball-like objects, representing perhaps mavagrahas. To the r. and 1 of the 
standing figure a small and a large animal facing the full front. The image j 
Saperikara, which has a perforated and cut border, surmounted by a ‘with 
volutes on either side. On the parikara, immediately to the r. and 1, of the jata- 
mukufa of the figure are the crescent moon and sun. | 
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The standing pose, begging bowl and the crescent moon suggest that the figure 
may be a North Indian representation of the Bhikgd{anamaérti of Siva, differing how- 
ever from the known South Indian images in a number of points, Cf. Gopinath Rao 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol, II, p. 306, pls. lexxvii-ix. 

Brass. North Indian (7), ०. 1300 ab 

Height 6". 

I b? 31 

Siva-Parvati, seated figure. Siva on a pillow-like stool, Parvati on his 
lap: below her a small bull (mandi) facing left. Siva four-armed: प, r 1. 
a skull (khafedmge), the L r. h. a round indistinct object, u. L 0. a serpent, 
1. |. 1. supperts Parvati; she with her right hand embraces him, and with her 
hand holds a blue lotus (nifefpela). Silver inlay in the eyes and chest of Si 
The चका, cast in one piece with the rest, and surmounted by a kalasa 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 AD. 

Height 3" 

PL ITT. 


है 


I 0: 48 झा 

Siva-Parvati. Siva, four-armed, seated in /elitdsana over nendi, with Parvati जा 
his left lap, she carrying a nilofpala in her left hand, with the right holding Siva, who 
carries a न्त and a serpent in u. 1. and L hands; in 1. r. a round object, with the 
1. 1. hand supporting Parvati. The image is seperikora, which is surmounted by ते 
long cingfoil kaloga. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4.8". 

I ४७४ 62 

Siva-Paficiyatana group. A liga with a high pifha sheltered by a hooded 
resting on a square stool. Right and left a seated figure, facing the front, 
forming part of the perfkera, which is semi-circular and surmounted by 
Facing these figures are Ganefa and Nandi. Between Ganeéa and the opposite fi 
a heap of five balls (?). On the pertkera are sculptured to the r. and |. of the 
the moon and the sun. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 2.6". 

(Cf. Gerry, (वरव, Oxford, 1996, pl. 15a, showing a similar sculpture with 
Ganeta as the principal god). 


by 


gure, 
Ta, 


है. 


I b? 55 
Siva-Paficiyatana group. In the centre of a rectangle, a (निहव on a pifha; to 
the right and left Ganefa and a seated figure: to its north a four-armed seated 
figure, with the sun and the moon on its r. and 1 and behind it उ semi-circular 
perikera surmounted by a ferana; to its south outside the rectangle, nandi, facing 
north. Between the four-armed seated figure and the Iiiga, the river Ganga. 
Brass. c. 1400 AD. 
Height 1.4", 
I b? 57 
Siva-Paficiyatana group with a linge in the centre. Cf. I b? 55. 
Brass c. 1400 AD, 


Height 1”. 
PARVATI 
I b? 60 
Parvati, four-armed goddess, seated in Ialitésana an oval lotus. A crouch- 
ing lion or tiger, facing the front, supports the right The upper two hands 


an ornamented parikara, surmounted by a small kalafa below it an inset firthav- 
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kara, wavy lines with dots, and makera head in each corner of the base of the forana, 
The image and parikara form one entire piece. 
Brass, ` Gujardt-Rajputand. North Indian, €. 1100 &.0. 
Height 6.4", 
PL वा 
I b? 34 
Parvati (?). A goddess seated on a tiger or lion facing right. Four armed 
the upper two seem to carry a trident (frifila): the 1. r. h. a rosary (aksamald) « 
॥ 1, h. a round indistinct object, perhaps a fruit. Behind the figure a porikara, sur- 
mounted by a kalafa. 
Brass. North Indian, © 1200 an. 
Height 3.2", 
> क. Ib? 2 
Parvati (?), four-armed goddess seated in Jalifdsana, over a slender stool, under 
her legs is lying a man full length, his face turned to the front. The u. r. h. cares 
a frisila, 1, 1, 1. a dameru, at the same time embracing a child which is touching 
the goddess’s breast with her left hand. The 1, r. 0. holds a staff-like object, while 
the |. |; 1. holds a kamendalu. The goddess has worn a long कला which falls down 
and touches her feet. The image is saparitara, which has a wavy forana, surmounted 


by a kalata 
Brass. North Indian, c. 1200. Ap. 
Height 3.5", 


1 एड 78 

Parvati (?). Unidentified, two-armed goddess, seated in ardha-padmasana over 
8 conventional Jotus-like stool, resting on a high pedestal. The arms of the god- 
dess are stretched forward, and in the 1. and |, hands carry a rosary (aksamala) 
and a एव with a yoni-pifha. The goddess wears a mukufa, but her hair are part- 
ed in the centre, and decorated by weni (braid of hair or flowers). Other orna- 
ments are kundala, a mala or hdra with a pendant hanging between the breasts and 
3 girdle which is fastened over her under garment one end of which comes out and 
falls down, leaf-like, on her legs. Behind her is a detachable poritera which has a 
semi-circular forapa with pointed teeth, surmounted by a kirfimukha. The terana of 
the parikera is perforated, in its centre is a figure (Supiriva) seated in padmdasana 
with hands in dkydnamudré, and over its head a cobra having a canopy of five 
hoods ; similar seated figures to its right and left. | 

Brass. South Indian, c 1300 ap. 

Height 7.5", ® 

Pi. IIL 
[ ४७ 32 

a lotus, supported by four lions, two on each side, which stand on a high two-storied 
pedestal. The nine hands on the right hold (from below) (1) a small snake-like 
object, (2) the mouth of a serpent, (3) indistinct, (4) wvajra, (5) a hammer, (6) 
trigtila, (7) ककण, (8) a pointed object whose tip is broken and (9) hand 
broken. The hands on the left (from below) (1) human head, (2) in abhayamudra, 
(3) dameru, (4) a mail (5) ghanfd@ (6) a bud (?), indistinct, (7) broken, 
(8) touches the bud and (9) broken. The goddess wears a long garland of skulls, 
which falls down on the lotus seat. From her navel a serpent’s head peeps out. 
Signs of inlay of silver on the forehead and nipples 

Behind the image there was once a porikera, which seems to have been cut off. 

Brass. North Indian, ८ 1200 an. 

Height. 4.4”, 
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The inscription reads 

Stik... (then letter cut off), aah (on the other side); on the pedestal : pilrbhyo 
namiah 

PL OI. 
I b* 13 

A goddess, in dancing ( syila) pose, her right leg raised and bent from the 
knee, the left fixed with a soldering to the top of the pedestal, 18 arms. The nine 
hands on each side hold different weapons and symbols. Many of them are too much 
worn, but a few can be recognised; for instance, the hands on the right carry 
(from below) a rosary ( akyomala), (4) a blue lotus ( nilofpala) ; left ( from 
below ), a metal-jar ( kamendalu ), (3) a skull ( mastaka), (4) discuss ( cakra ) 
Silver inlay in eyes. An oval perikara surmounted by a kalaia, 

Brass. South India (?), ८ 1200 ap. 


Height 45", 
PL ।। 0 
MAHISASURAMARDINI 
I ७» 45 
MAHISASURAMARDINI, a four-armed female deity, standing with her left leg 
stretched back, and the right leg bent and placed over the buffalo demon ( Mahi- 


sisura ), who is caught by the hair by 1. L h. of the gooddess while the h. 
thrusting long frifila in the buffalo’s body; u. r. and 1, hands hold a dra 
sword and a bell ( ghanf@) ; the hind part of the buffalo demon is seized by a lion. 
On either corner of the pedestal a seated worshipper. The image is cast together 
with a portkara which has a wavy triangular ferepa surmounted by a (ववत, Traces of 
silver inlay on the prabhd, eyes, necklace, longer necklace, and girdle of the goddess, 

Brass. North India, ९८. 1200 an, 

Height 11-2", 


are 


I 0: 41 
MAHISASURAMARDINI, a four-armed goddess, identical in features with I b* 45, 
The head of the buffalo lies severed om the ground ( pedestal), and the lion is 
shown not at right angles, but just behind in one line with the buffalo. 
Brass. North Indian, ८ 1200 apd. 
Ib? 49 
MAHISASURAMARIINI, a four-armed goddess (Cf. I b? 45). Too much worn. 
Brass. North Indian, ८ 1200 an 
Height 4-4", 
I b* 44 
MAHISASURAMARDMINI, a four-armed goddess, In 





many 
I b? 45, except that the u.lh. of the goddess holds a shield (khefaka), and not a 
bell, and that there are no worshippers on the pedestal. Traces of silver inlay 
Brass, North Indian, ० 1200 A.D. 
Height 4-4”. 


I b* 24 

च्‌ मश्व, Similar to I b 43 
Figure extremely wor due to use 
Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 ap. 
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Ib? 6 
MAHISASURAMARDINI. As in I ७४ 45. 
Figure looks blackish due to contact with some calcareous substance. 
Brass (7). ०. 1400 ap. 
Height 3-2”, 
I b? 50 


MAHISASURAMARDINI, a four-armed goddess, standing erect: the buffalo is 
placed on goddess's feet, while the lion seems to be attacking it from the front and 
not behind as it is usually shown. The goddess carries in ur, and 1, hands the 
sword ( khadga) and a shield ( kKhefaka ) ; in 1. r. and 1. hands the demon's blood 
and some weapon which is not distinct, The image is saparikara, which has an oval 
ferama, surmounted by a kalaga. 

Brass c. 1200 Ap, 

Height 4”, 

I b® 36 

MAHISASURAMARDINI, a four-armed goddess, standing, right foot over the 
buffalo demon which is facing the right and mof left as in previous figures. U. = 
and |. hands hold a sword and a shield, while both the lower hands carry the 
frigula-like weapon, which is thrust into the buffalo's head. The goddess wears a 
very long ‘beaded’ necklace. The figure is together with a parikara, which has a bead- 
ed fringe and surmounted by a salads. 

Brass. C. 1300 ap. 

Height 4-6". 

I b? 64 

MAHISASURAMARDINI, a four-armed goddess, position etc, same as I b? 45, 
except that the प्र. 1. hand carries a seated figure, perhaps a Ganeéa, as some figures 
of Parvati do, Over the forana of the parikara, there is a long kalaga, 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 ap. 

Height 4-5", 

I b 68 

MAHISASURAMARDIN], a four-armed goddess, similar in many respects to 
I 0: 45, excepting that the position of symbols in the left hands is different: u. 1. h. 
carries a drum | द्वकम), 111. a shield (khefaka), whereas there is no separate 
figure of the demon, the buffalo itself is the demon here, whose head is cut off by 
a (त. Behind the figure an oval parikara surmounted by a kalafa, 

Figure worn due to the application of sandal paste, traces of which remain. 

Brass. (~ 1200 ap. > $ 

Height 4-4", + 
I bt 54 ध 

MAHISASURAMARDINI, an eight-armed goddess, standing in fribhariga pose over 
the body of Mahisisura. The right hands (from above) carry a sword (kitad ga) 
indistinct, arrow (bana), and frifiila which is pierced into asura's neck - left hands 
carry a shield (khefaka), bell (ghanfd), bow (dhanuh), the head of the asura 
which is held by the hair. A thick piece of doth in several folds is wound round 
the thighs of the goddess. Her hair seem to be tied in a jafjdmukufa with an orma- 
mented crescent on it. The image is seperikara, having a semicircular torana, sur- 
mounted by a kelaia, Behind the asura a lion mauling him. 

Bronze (7) c 1200 ap. 

Height 2:8”. 

GANESA 
I b? 35 

GANESA, four-armed god, seated on a high rectangular seat, resting on a four- 

legged pedestal, Figure is extremely wom. But unlike other figures, it is seated 


under a separate cingfoil torana, resting on pillars, surmounted by a kalafa, Behind 
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the figure is a pertkare having a triangular p2diment. Just over the head of Ganega 
15 > semicircular ferana which was once inlaid with precious stones (7). An attend- 
ant outside the ferena with a fly-whisk ( camera ). 
Copper. North Indian, c 1100 ap, (?) 
Height 2-7", 
I b? 12 
GANESA, four-armed god, seated on a lotus, which is resting on a high pedestal. 
Symbols as in I b? 47. Behind Ganesa's head almost circular prabha and to his 
7, and L a standing female attendant with 2 fiy-whisk (camara). Paerikara with 
a triangular ferana having a kalaga in relief on it and not surmounting it. Ficure 
Brass. North Indian, 6 1200 Ap. 
Height 3-1", 
I & 47 


GANESA, four-armed god, seated in sama over an hour-glass-like stool, which 
is resting on a four-legged rectangular pedestal. The u.r. and |. hands carry an axe 
(paras), and a lotus (pedme), 1. 1. and 1 hands amkuée (7?) and pasa (?). Trunk 
to the left. Ganeta’s rdhana, rat, to the left of the seat. 

The image is saparikara which has a cusped terama, having straight borders, 
surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, ८ 1200 an. 

Height 3-5", 





I b? 16 
GANESA, four-armed god. Cf. I b? 47. 
Triangular perikera, surmounted by a kalefa, 
Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 A.D, 
Height 3”. 
Ib 40 
GANESA, four-armed god. Cf, I b* 47. 
Parikara with semi-circular (क्कच, surmounted by a kalaga, 


I 58 
GANESA, four-armed god. Cf. I b* 47. Oval torena, surmounted by a kalafa, 


Figure extremely worn. 

Brass. North Indian, ८ 1200 an» 

I b? 63 

GANESA, four-armed god, seated on a slender lotus resting on शा inverted hour- 
glass like stool. Symbols, etc. as in I b? 47. His vdhene, rat almost behind his 
seat to the left. Parikara with a semicircular terapa, surmounted by a kalaéa. 

Figure blackish due to contact with calcareous substance. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1300 ap, 

Height 257, 





I & त] 
GANESA, Extremely worn, 
Brass (7). c. 1200 ap 
Height 1.5. 
I b? 81 
GANESA, 18-armed god, seated in padmdsana, over a pillow resting on a hour- 
glass like lotus, supported in the front by a lotus stalk ( kamala-mifa), all resting 
on a rectangular, four-pillared pedestal. Ganefa carries in his right hands begin- 
ning from the top, a dagger (0), axe (paraiu), radish (?) pestle (susala), 
mace | gadi), dandakasta or abhayamudré, palm similarly stretched out holding a 
Tosary (aksamdld), trident (trifile), thunderbolt (vajra?). The hands on the 
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Jeft have the varadamudrd, bow (dhanuwh) water-vessel (kalafa), pomegranates 
(7), goed (ankufa), book (pustaka), goad again (?), broken tooth, citron 
“Ganega's trunk is turned to the right. On his lap sits his devi in Jolitasana, hold- 
ing a blue lotus (ailetpala) in her 1. hand and a fly-whisk in her 1. hand, Just 
Delow Ganeta, on the left, is his vehicle ( vahona), a rat, eating a small ball, 
Behind the image is a perforated parikera, with a wavy ftorana, surmounted by a 
kalaia, which has a simple volute-like leaf on each side, The parikera is attached 
to the image by 10 horizontal spokes, the entire sculpture having been cast in one 
piece. 
Grass. Gujarat (?). North Indian, ८ 1400 av. 


Height 6-8". 

This image has been discussed at length in Jaina Antiguery, Vol. V. No. Il, 
1939, 

PL UI 


IX UNIDENTIFIED METAL IMAGES 
I b? 69 < 
A goddess, four-armed, seated in Jalifdsana over a small stool-like lotus. The 
upper two hands hold a lotus each ; lower right hand holds a rosary ( okjamdld ), 
the left some object which is too much worn. 
Below the left knee a small seated figure. The paritara’s kalaia is broken. 
Reverse an inscription, 
Brass. North-Indian, Gujarat-Rajputina, Dated Sarhvat 1480-— Ap. 1423-4 
Height 38". 
The inscription reads : Sa(m)vat 1480 varse madgha एव्व 5 Ga(u)ru sa( rn) gha 
(7?) Thakurasi(imh)ha sute Gia ( letters indistinct) , , , ४ jaati, “In the year 
1480, Magha vadi 5, Thursday Gaia... , son of Thakurasiznha, of . , , , caste”. 
I b* 37 
Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in Jalitd@sana, under a canopy of seven- 
hooded cobra, on a slender lotus seat, resting on a rectangular pedestal. To her 
right is her vehicle ( péhena) perhaps a lion. All the four hands carry a cobra, 
with its hood raised up. Behind the image is a pariker with a semi-circular forapa 
Surmounted by a 3 stepped Aalata, Reverse an inscription. 
Brass. Mewiir, Rajputana (?) North Indian, Dated Sarhvat (15)52 AD. 1495-6. 
Height 4-6". 
PL IL 
The inscription and the image have been discussed in Jaina Antiquary, Vol. IV, 
No. III. December, 1938, 7. 85. 
Ib? 4 
Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in ardha-padmdsana, over a stepped 
pedestal, on which stands side-wise in either corner a horse-like animal facing each 
other. The upper two hands of the goddess carry a lotus bud; Lrh. a double 
edged dagger (?) and 1110. supports a female figure (?) with folded hands 
( afijeli hasta), seated on its left lap. The image is separikara, which has an oval 
foraya, surmounted by a kalaga. Reverse two hooks for hanging 
Brass. South Indian (?), ८. 1300 an, 
Height 557, 
Pl. III. 
10 82 
Uni t goddess, seated in Jolitdsana, over a ram (?), facing 
left. The figure is worn and rusty; hence the symbols carried in the hand are 
indistinct. The image is seperikara, which has a triangular ferena, surmounted by 
a kaleia, 
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Brass (7). North Indian, 6. 1200 an. 
Height 357, 
+ JINAS ETC, ( Wooden) 


1 cl 
PADMAPRABHA, the 6th Jina, seated in padmdsena, in dhydnamudrd, inside 
samoasarapa (samvasarana). Right and left a worshipper, Below in right and 


left corner a musician with vind and a tambourin (tambard). The cogni (cimha) 
lotus (samala) shown below the seat of Jina. 
Piece of wood, painted red, yellow and green. Gujarat, ८ 1500 ap. 
Length 11" ( about ). 
1 = 2 
VAsupOsya, the 12th Jina, seated in padmdsana, handa in ककय ; his cogni- 
zance (citha), buffalo (malisa) to the right. 
Piece of wood forming part originally of a torana. Painted red, green, yellow. 
Gujarat, ८ 1500 AD. 
Length 3-5", 
Iles 
SANTINATHA, the 16th Jina, seated in padmdsana, hands in dhyana over a pillow, 
under a forana, formed by two elephants’ trunks and head issuing from decorated 
His cha, deer (mga) shown below the seat. 
Piece of wood, painted red and yellow. Gujarat, c. 1500 Ap. 
Length 4”. 
1 ८ 4 


Winged कक, carrying a horse (afve), cognizance of the 3rd Jina, Sam- 
Piece of wood, forming part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, ८. 1500 an, 
Height 7”. 
1८5 
Winged कर carrying a heron ( krawfica), the cognizance of Sumatinatha, 
the 5th Jina. 
Piece of wood forming part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, 6. 1500 ap. 
Height 85", 
1८6 
An क्के, seated in sukhdsana, over a lotus-seat, carrying a pot ( kalafa), 
the cognizance of the 19th Jina Mallinatha. 
Piece of wooden bracket originally painted red, now weather-worn, and faded. 
Gujarat, ८ 1500 ap. 
Height 65", 
| 1९7 
An epsara, seated in Jalitdsana-like pose, supported by a lotus, carrying a heron 
(krauvica), the cogni: of Sumatinatha, the 5th Jina. 
Height 65", 
1८ 8 


A disc representing the sun ( shown by a bust surrounded by aureole, prabhd ), 
one of the 14 dreams (svapma) of Mahavira's mother Triéali, before his birth. 
Wood, traces of red paint. Gujarat, ८ 1500 ap. 








Diameter 8-4", 
"ण eS eee. 





of Bombay, who supplied him with Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi and anlar sees 
which were not available in any known library in Bombay. ja 


CAREER OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ KHALI 


By 
N. ठ. RAY, Mymensingh 


In attempting to re-construct the career of Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji the 
historian is first confronted with the knotty question of the origin of the 
Khaljis'. The Muslim historians of India, e.g., Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abdul 
Qadir Badauni found themselves utterly confounded in attempting to as- 
certain the origin of this tribe. In the opinion of the former they were either 
descended from Qalij Khan, son-in-law of Jengiz Khan or sprang from Yafis, 
son of Noah.* Badauni, on the other hand while rejecting the theory of their 
origin from Qalij Khan, doubted as well the account-of their descent from 
Yafis.* 

One of the earliest of our authorities Minhaja-Siraj is entirely silent on 
this question, the only fact mentioned by him is that they were a people set- 
ted in Ghur and Garmsir.* The poet and historian, Amir Khusrau does not 
say anything about the origin of this tribe but he mentions that bloody wars 
were waged by Jalaluddin against the Mongols and the Afghans.® “His 
spears" says Amir Khusrau the great poet “had wounded the Afghans until 
the hills resounded with lamentations.” As the poet was a particular favourite 
of the sultan and as his works were read in his presence, Amir Khusrau 
would not have made this hard remark against the Afghans, if the sultan 
and his courtiers belonged to any of the Afghan tribes; nor can they be said 
be Mongols for the Sultan not only fought against them but detested them 
as unbelievers. Thus the account of Amir Khusrau precludes the possibility 
of the Khaljis being either Afghans or Mongols ; on the other hand, the fact 
of their Turkish origin is supported by Seljuqnama and Tarikh-i-Guzida. 

According to the author of Seljugnama (quoted by Nizamuddin and 
Badauni) Turk, the son of Yafis had eleven sons, one of whom was Khalji. 
This statement combined with others made in Tarikh-i-Gazida may be 
taken as fairly reasonable evidence of the Turkish origin of the Khalji tribe, 





1. The origin of the Khaljis demands more than a passing notice for this tribe 
produced great military commanders. Ikhliyaruddin Mahmud Bakhtiyar, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Mahmud and Mahmud Khalji of Mandu were all great and capable 
leaders of men who either laid the foundation of new dynasties or carried the arms 
of Islam to distant and hitherto untraversed regions. 

2. Tebegat-i-Akberi ( Persian Text, Bib. Indica, pp. 116-7). 

3. Muntakhub-ul-tawarikh (Persian Text, Bib. Indica, p. 167). 

4. Eng. Trans. T. N. p. 548. 

ॐ Amir Khusrau says Evuot (आ. p. 537) “From the heads of the Mughals 
[Jalaluddin] I have filled up my cups with blood & stuck their inverted skulls upon 
the top of my standard.” Zia Barani also says in (T.F. pp. 194-195) that for years 
he had fought against Mongols.” 
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though the fierce hostility of the Turkish chiefs and people of Delhi led Zia 
Barani to remark that the Khaljis belonged to a tribe different from that of 
the Turks. The fact appears to be that the Khaljis had been long settled 
in Ghur and Gharjistan and had imbibed the manners and sentiments of the 
Afghans, during their long residence in that country. So when Jalaluddin 
usurped the throne by exterminating the Balbani line of kings, the Khaljis 
were hated as barbarians. On the whole, the present facts would support the 
Turkish origin of the tribes 


Not only is the origin of the Khaljis shrouded in obscurity but our know- 
ledge of the early career of Jalaluddin is equally scanty. He had served 
Sultan Balban and his talents earned for him the igta of Kaithal,? and the 


The star of Jalaluddin’s fortune arose when Sultan Muizzuddin Kaiqu- 
bad dismissed his wazir Nizamuddin, son-in-law of Fakhruddin Malik-yl- 
umara, kotwal of Delhi and sought to impart vigour into the administration 
(by redistributing) of the chief offices. Aitimar Kajhan and Aitimar Surkha, 
formerly slaves of Balban were appointed barbak (usher) and wakildar 
( Vice-regent ) respectively"? whereas another (bandah) servant of sultan 
Balban, Firuz Khan, son of Yagrish Khalji3 was Promoted to the office of 
aaniz-I-mamalik,* in recognition of his services and rewarded with the iate 
of Baran (Bulandshr)™* and the title of Shayesta Khan, The triumvirate 

6. To connect the Khalji's with the Ghilzais, is, unreasonable, for the word in 
use is ee ‘= and its plural in use is Akhlaj -%:| The Cambridge Hist. of 
ion on this point, p. 91. is unconvincing, 

7. Kaithal—a town in Sarhind, 143 miles N. W. of Delhi by N. W. Ry. 

th from Patiala, 


10. T. ®. 9 195. = ll. TF. p. 194. 12. TF. p. 170. 
13. 1.0. says Firuz Eghrish (9, 57), M.T. P. 163, Firuz Khan ibn Yagrish 


BE ic The translation of A&riz-i-Mamalik into Muster-Master general is not very 
oS. कक + नतक as the igtadar of Kara and Oudh, held thie tive also, 
15. 7.5. p. 170—Baran 15 about 40 miles s ९. of Delhi 
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that was set up was however destined by its very nature to have a stormy 
career; for ere long distrust and suspicion undid the unity of the council. 
The Turkish chiefs became alarmed at the ascendancy of Shayesta Khan and 
his influence over the army. Apprehensive of his designs, the Turkish 
chiefs laid out a plan for arresting Shayesta Khan by summoning the latter 
to the sultan’s presence, but the secret was divulged by Ahmed Chap," 
amir-i-hajib of Aitimar Kajhan to the Khalji chief who immediately made a 
वा to arms;"* he summoned his brother Khamush and nephew Malik Ijuddin 
to his side ; his uncle Haji Hasin was sent to Baran to bring over the army ; 
Malik Darpi the igtadar of Kanouj joined his standard. To cloak his sinister 
design the rumour of the approach of the Mongols as far as 
Samana was widely circulated and under this convenient pretext, a review 
of the army was held at Bhukalpahari, otherwise known as Firuz-koh. In- 
trigue was matched by counter-intrigue; deception by counter-deception."* 
A, serious crisis hung over the realm menacing the throne of Kaiqubad and 
the dynasty of Balban, but Sultan Muizzuddin was powerless to act. Exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures of youth had impaired all his physical powers 
and the fatal malady of paralysis had struck him completely down. 
Matters drifted and soon precipitated into armed hostility. In accord- 
ance with the preconcerted plan Aitimar Kajhan summoned Shayesta Khan 
twice to the sultan’s presence but the messengers were as often sent back, 


16. Rawzat-wt-Tahirin (Buhar Library M, S. ए. 380 says) that the Turkish 
armies wanted to murder him on account of his opposition to the Sultan.” 

$, 5. p. 197—Fatuh-us-Salatin gives a very interesting story of the rise of 
Plained against him to the sultan who thereupon ordered him to be sent with 
gyves in his wrists. Out of respect for the sultan's authority, Jalaluddin put volun- 
tarily hand-cuffs and rode to the Sultan from Babal, who, pleased with his remark- 
able fidelity rewarded him with the igta of Baran and the post of Ariz-i-mamalik. 

17. 7M., ७ 56 says that Ahmad Chap was formerly a personal attendant of 
the son of Shayesta Khan. K. K. Basv's translation of the sentence (nabayed keh aj 
u khatiye barayed) into (T.M.P.T., p. 56) (incapable of performing any wrong) is 
not fair; it should be “it is not likely that he would commit mistake,” 

18. Zia Barani says that the Turkish amirs drew up a. list proscribing a 
few Khaiji amirs (1.7. p. 172), F. 5. aleo says the same thing. 7.4. says that the 
ship for the Khaljis, on account of his father being the deputy of Arkhali Khan, 
second son of Jalaluddin and a5 Isami manifests a tendency to make his account 
sensational, we have preferred Yahiya'’s version who appears to have borrowed in 
many places his account from earlier and contemporary authorities, e.g. Amir Khusrau’s 
description of the sultan’s expedition against Chaju is more in accord with Yahiya's 
than with Zia Barani’s account. Yahiya’s account of Jalaluddin Firuz, though 
very brief, is sober and candid while Zia Barani carries the culogy of his father’ 
Patron to such an extravagant and absurd length that the fulsome encomium often 
turns into opprobrium, eg., the sultan'’s leniency towards the thieves who were 
set free has besmirched his reputation as a king 

19. F. 5. p. 197, T. F. p. 172, M. T. 7.1 


F. 3. p. 198, says that Jalaluddin secretly set about military preparation and 
formed a counter-plot. 
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whereupon Aitimar Kajhan rode personally to the tent of Shayesta Khan at 
Firuz-koh,** (opposite Kilughari). The latter greeted the Turkish chief 
made ample apology and indicated his desire to accompany his stirrup. Be- 
fooled by these words Kajhan dismounted when suddenly the scimitar of Sha- 
yesta Khan flashed out and in a twinkle Kajhan’s head rolled on the ground2? 
The murder of the Turkish amir and the call to sword constituted a serious 
challenge to the sultan’s authority®* and brought about a clash of arms bet- 
ween the contending parties. The Khalji army was arrayed on the bank of 
the Jamuna opposite Kilughari, while the Turkish amirs confronted them 
on the other side of the river with a train of elephants. The crisis brought 
out the paralytic sultan for the last time to the public view. Qézi Alam and 
Amir Ali carried the decrepit sultan on their arms to the top of the palace 
the royal canopy was unfurled over his head ; Rajini paik, one of the confi- 
dants of the sultan himself in the midst of the elephants: the war 
drums pealed forth but before the din of battle arose, the proclamation was 
sounded by Malik Chaju that Kaiqubad had been deposed and his young son 
would be made king.** This unexpected declaration produced an immediate 
sensation and broke the unity of the Turkish army. Malik Nasiru the 
keeper of the elephants, and other amirs withdrew the tuskers and forces and 
the battle ended before it was begun. The dissension within the Turkish camp 
and the collapse of all opposition now led to a most dramatic episode. 
Hisamuddin, second son of Shayesta Khan, rushed upon Kilughuri with a 
body of 900 picked horsemen, forced his way to the palace, and 
carried away the young son of Kaiqubad to his father’s tent. The daring 
theft of the Prince, the last prop of the Turkish amirs, roused Aitimar Surkha 
to a frenzy and spurred him on to the gallant rescue of the Prince” 





20. Barani says Baharpur, p. 172. 

41. He offered a very lame excuse saying that certain soldiers of Kanouj were 
worn out and requested Aitimar Kajhan to dismount, as after laying all the facts 
before him, he would accompany him to the Sultan's presence. K. K. Basu’s trans- 
lation of the sentence is incorrect. /- = = Oy So ae a 3 aly ० >. >> Jp 
| au) 394) gel. Cll.) He translates it, " Malik Saati intends presenting himself to 
the sultan and accompanying his stirrups to Delhi". The correct translation should 
be “ Your highness should dismount and wait for sometime so that I may make a 
representation and accompany your stirrups to the capital.” 

22, T. +. p. 57, T. F. p 172, F. S. p. 198. According to the latter, however 
Kajhan's head was cut-off by Ali, son-in-law of Shayesta Khan's son, at a hint from 
Shayesta Khan. For the melodramatic nature of this account, the joint testimony 
of Barani and Yahiya has been preferred. | 

23. Ibn Batuta in his brief review of Jalaluddin‘’s career remarks that Jalaluddin 
revolted against the sultan and going out of the city encamped upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood. (लवा. IIT. p, 597.) 

४4. 7, M. p. 58, M. 7. p. 164. 
25. F.S. p. 202, Zia Barani p. 172. 7. M. p. 58 
जप कह if the attempt at rescuing the boy Prince was made much 
_ Tater on but as both Zia Barani and Isami are unanimous in stating that the event fol- 
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mounting his horse he galloped fast to the Khalji camp, but he had not 
gone far when an arrow shot by Hisamuddin struck him so violently that he 
fell down from his horse and died.¢ 

The startling news of Hisamuddin’s coup had spread like wild fire in 
Delhi. The city was seized with furious indignation ; crowds surged out of the 
gates but the fall of Surkha disspirited them and the uproar of the mob was 
extinguished by Malik Fakhruddin, the kotwal of the city. 

The capture of the young prince and the disappearance of the two pro- 
minent Turkish armies made Shayesta Khan master of the situation. The 
Khalji’s struck up their camp at Firuz-Koh and transferred their head-quarters 
to Kilughari. A strict guard under Malik Hasin, Shayesta Khan's uncle was 
kept over the palace and the invalid protector and lord of Hindustan, sank 
into the precarious condition of a captive at the hands of his trusted servant. 
The notable amirs, eg. malik Fakhruddin kotwal and malik Chhaju came 
and offered congratulation. Then followed a scene which brought into lund 
light the craft and hypocrisy of the principal actors. After mutual greetings 
and felicitation, Shayesta Khan turned to Malik Chhaju, offered him the 
regency of the minor Prince and then indicated his desire to retire to the 
post at Multan. Chhaju in his turn returned the compliments and begged the 
fief of Kara. This comic scene was cut short on the intervention of malik 
Fakhruddin who requested Shayesta Khan to assume the regency and send 
Chhaju to Kara.?* 


Shayesta Khan's regency. 

Thus with the acquiescence of the principal amirs, began the regency of 
Shayesta Khan: the boy Prince was placed on the throne at Chabutara 
Nasiri and entitled sultan Shamsuddin Kaimurs.** Meanwhile his father 
languished in the palace for want of food and water; two days after the 
coronation an assassin who nursed a private grudge against Kaiqubad entered 
the royal chamber at the instigation of Shayesta Khan, administered a few 
kicks, and then threw his corpse headlong into the waters of the Jamuna.** 





lowed the theft of the boy, we accept their version. This also seems more reasonable 
on a careful consideration of the circumstances as they developed. 

26. ¢, ऽ. gives a sensational account of the death of Surkha. According to him, 
the news of Hisamuddin'’s coup reached him when he was washing his hair. He im- 
mediately seized the horse and rode at speed to Shayesta Khan's tent. But his 
horse struck against a strong cord near the portico of Shayesta Khan's tent: both 
the animal and the rider rolled on the ground whereupon, a Hindu who was near 


by at by the noise, sprang upon Surkha and ता his head by a sabre-stroke. 
F. 9. (छ 202). 
2 7. M. p. 59. 


28. The name of the Sultan is given in the Persian texts 25 Shameuddin Kailus, 
but. numismatic evidence clearly establishes that his name was Kaimurs (not 
Kaikus). Catalogue of coins in the Delhi Museum—WRIGHT, p. 66, 

29, F. 5. p. 200 says that Muizuddin killed a man named Turk who had several 
dare-devil sons, one of them entered the palace and kicked the Sultan to death 
Zia Barani says, p. 173 ais, SO jl21 yall jae ०५1 yo 8 > 2> =^ 1. hie 
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On Wednesday, February 1, 1290 a.p. Sultan Muizzuddin disappeared from: 
history.*°, 
Sulten Shamsuddin Kaimurs. 

For only a few months Shayesta Khan veiled his ambition by maintaining 
the phantom of a boy-sultan. His Khalji descent combined with the murder 
of Kajhan, the tragic end of Kaiqubad and the virtual Imprisonment of 
Shamsuddin Kaimurs, earned for him universal abhorrence of the capital. 
He had, therefore to bide some time and strengthen his precarious position. 
He reorganised the administration and gradually the people accustomed them- 
selves to the new regime. Four months after the accession of Kaimurs, he 
found himself strong enough to throw off the mask and put the crown on his 
head. The young sultan was thrown into prison and soon followed his 
father to the grave. It may be doubtful whether Shayesta Khan stained his 
hand with the blood of this innocent Prince. It is certain however, that his 
violence was the cause of the Prince’s death. 

Accession of Jalaluddin Firuz. 

Preparations were now made for the coronation of the usurper. A 
golden throne was placed and Shaysta Khan mounted it with graceful steps, 
and proclaimed himself as sultan Jalaluddin Firuz, on Tuesday, June 13, 
1290," His accession was signalized by distribution of titles and offices ; his 
eldest son received the title of Khan Khanan, second son Hisamuddin the 
title of Arkali Khan and the youngest that of Qadr Khan, his brother Shaha- 
buddin was entitled Yagrish Khan, Khwaja Khatir was appointed Wazir, 
Ahmad Chap Naib Barbak (deputy Usher), his nephew Alauddin and Ulugh 
Khan were rewarded with the offices of amir-i-Tuzuk and akhur Beg ; a body 
of new peers was created consisting of Tajuddin Kuyi, his brother Fakhrud- 
din, Malik Harnumar Sarjander, and others. The new Sultan's coronation 
was celebrated by a state entry into Delhi where he held a darbar in the Ruby 
Palace but the sullen discontent of the people compelled him to return to Kilu- 
ghari which became the temporary seat of government. At Kilughari, the 
palace begun by Kaiqubad was completed and beautified with paintings. A 
lovely garden was laid out in front of it on the bank of the Jamuna. A new 
fortress was built and the cluster of mansions that soon grew up in all direc- 
tions turned Kilghari into Shahr-i-nau (the new city) 33 











at the instigation of Shayesta Khan the malik made an end of Kaiqubad. This is 
also supported by Ibn Batuta and Badauni. 

30. T. M. gives this date which is indirectly supported by Amir Khusrau, for 
the latter places the accession of Jalaluddin on 3rd Jumad-ul-Akhir, 689, (13th 
June 1290). Badauni places his death in the middle of Muharam 689 aH. That 
4ia Barani who places the accession of Jalaluddin in 688 aH. is faulty, is attested 
also by epigraphic evidence, E. Indo-Moslemica. 1913-14, p. 34. 

$1. Zia Barani hides all facts about his death Only T. M. says that he died 
in prison ; obviously he was murdered, 

32. F. 5. p. 208. This date is given by Amir Khusrau, रकण, p. 536, 

ॐ. 1. 5, छ 176. 
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The quick and unexpected succession of events culminated in a revolu- 
tion by transfering the sceptre of India from the Turks to the Khaljis. For 
three generations Hindustan had obeyed the commands of the Turkish 
sultans : the awe and majesty of Balban's rule had secured a powerful hold 
on the popular imaginations; the sharp sword of the Ghiyasi chiefs was 
guarantying law and order in distant parts of Hindustan. These chiefs were 
now called upon to transfer their allegiance to Khaljis and naturally refused 
to yield without a struggle. They rallied round Malik Chhaju, the surviving 
heir of the Balbani line and Jalaluddin, within a short time after his acces- 
sion, found himself confronted by their rising. 


Campaign against Malik Chhaju. 

With the assumption of the regency by Shayesta Khan, Malik Chhaju 
had retreated to Kara. The wealth and security of this eastern province 
having inflamed his ambition™ he crowned himself and struck coins under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin ;** his boundless liberality and gifts drew a mul- 
titude of followers to his side. Malik Ali Sarjandar, the igtadar of Oudh, 
Alap Ghazi of Kark and a host of Hindu rais, ranas, rawats and chowdhuries 
joined his standard and the mighty army “as numerous as ants and locusts 
rolled towards the capital to recover the throne from the upstart पञ्चा. 

The whole of northern India from Delhi to Kara was in a forment, Con- 
sternation seized the Khalji chieftains, Malik Tajuddin Kuji, Muhammad 
Qutlugh Khan, Nasrat Ali Beg, posted in the Doab and Rohilkhand. They 
left their district (iqtas), rallied at Kark and then proceeded to Badaun.™ 
Firuz. He brought out the accumulated wealth of the treasury and distri 
buted them amongst the troops. Their arrears of salary were paid off and 
an advance of the two months’ pay was offered which roused their enthu- 
siasm. Placing the capital in charge of his eldest son Khan Khanan, he sent a 
considerable portion of his army im advance under Arkali Khan while he 
himself marched with the rest towards Badaun, in April, 129). Crossing 





34. Kara was a very rich province. [bn Batuta speaking about Kara remarks, 
“Tice, sugarcane &c. grew up in abundance and excellent fabrics were manufactured 
there and exported to Delhi". Derremie & SANGUINETT'S Ibn Batuta III, p. 181. 

35. 1. M. C. & Delhi M. £. refer to coins of Sultan Mughisuddin but the read- 
ing is very doubtful. 

ॐ. K. K. Basu agai makes a mistake in translating a few lines which have 
changed the meaning of the whole passage. It would take too much space in pointing 
out the errors, birefly stated, the translation on p. 59, line 9 would be “when the 
aforesaid Amirs marched [towards| Delhi and not [गला]. Line 1411 the word 
“recalcitrant” shall have to be struck off, line 15th would be being Ghiasi slaves 
we intend marching on Chhaju. (Eng. Trans. Torikh-i-muborak-shahi Gekwad 
Oriental series. ) 

अ. 7. M. says that Jalaluddin sent his son towards Amroha and himself went 
to Badaun but Yahiya's version cannot be accepted in preference to the contempor- 
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the Jamuna and Ganges Arkali Khan encamped on the Rahab,2® and was 
confronted by the enemy on the other side. Malik Chhaju seized all available 
boats to bar the transportation of the Khalji army across the river, but with 
the help of a kind of boats called zauraks, they effected their passage across 
the stream and flung themselves upon the enemy. 

The centre of the Khalji army was commanded by Arkali Khan: Mir 
Mubarak Barbak and Malik Mahmud commanded the right left wings 
respectively, whereas the right and left centres were held by Muazzam Ahmad 
and Fakhruddowla. At the vanguard stood two heroes, Alauddin and Malik 
Qutlugh Tagin, “ who could split a spear with an arrow,” supported by other 
valiants, e.g. Kiki Malik, the governor of Koi and Malik Nasrat Muazzam. 
The battle raged all day long and was fought obstinately; when night came the 
War-weary army went to repose but Bhimdeo, the chief of Kola,’ brought 
news to Chhaju that the Delhi Sultan was in full march to join his son. 
This adverse news threw Chhaju into utter despondency ; his hope of victory 
over an enemy to be strengthened by a fresh reinforcement faded away and 
the stricken heir to the throne of Delhi fled away during the night leaving 
his army on the धित. 

The leaderless army, utterly distracted, broke away in confusion. The 
Hindu rawats and ranas who had taken betel leaves from their master and 
had grimly resolved to strike on the “parasol of Sultan Jalaluddin,”"" were 
obliged to give way without fufilling their heart's desire. The camps of 
Chhaju’s army were pillaged for two days and Arkali Khan made a terrible 
carnage of the retreating enemy. Many chiefs including Bhimdeo were slain 
while many others, such as, Malik Masaud Akhurbeg, Malik Mahammad 
Balbani, Malik Tajdar, Malik Ujhan, Amir Ali Sarjandar, Malik Ulguchi 
were taken captives. 

Malik Chhaju who had betaken shelter with a loyal vassal was betrayed 
and surrendered to Arkali Khan through the hand of a mugaddam. The 
defeat and dispersion of Chhaju's army released the sultan’s energies for the 
effective subjugation of the eastern provinees. Striking up his camp at 
Badaun, he pushed on to Bhojpur ;५ (Farrukhabad dt.) he exacted taxes 








38, This is probably Soti or Yarwafa-dar. Zia Barani P. T. p. 182 Kulaib 
Nagar which might be Kulaib nahar. 

39. Kola is a stone fort in the Kumaun dt., 25 miles 7. £ of Kashipur. T. M. 
p. 63 writes Kotla, this is very likely Kola, as Badauni writes, Mf. T. Per text. 
p. 169. 

40, Zia Barani—181-2, T. M. p. 64., Amir Khusrau, पातत III, p, 538. 

41. 7. F. 9, 182 Zia Barani shows here his extreme partisanship for the 
Khalji cause by abusing the chiefs of Turkish army. His words are very interesting 
and may be quoted ‘ax! | =. 9 wal 3 sy 9 1 <-~-~ < Fj ८८।:- 59) 
(arial ( पर» “०००० 71% Which translated into English would be “The plump, 
spiritiess rice & fish eating & wine drinking Hindustanis were defeated ™. 

42, This is a village in the Farrukbad Dt., “as when he reached Bhojpur, his 
light illuminated the banks of the Ganges.” हाता III, 539. | 
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from the Hindu rais of the neighbourhood and then crossing the river swooped 
upon the land of Kabar.“ The ruler of this place was Malik Alap Ghazi, 
entitled Malik-us-Sharg, an adherent of Chhaju; he had tumed down the 
proposal of adhesion to the Khalji cause and murdered the envoy Silik sent 
by the Khalji amirs on the eve of war with Chhaju. 

Alap Ghazi's zeal for Chhaju’s cause and the foul murder of the envoy 
4ingled him out for particular punishment. But the Ghazi took a valiant stand ; 
the Hindustanis “plumpbodied, rice and fish eating” as Barani calls them, 
Offered an obstinate battle, but the Delhi army “made their sword rusty with 
the blood of the Hindus” and totally routed them. Terrible vengeance was 
wreaked upon the beaten enemy. The captive Hindus “ were pounded into 
bits under the feet of elephants while Musalmans who were Hindis" were 
distributed as slaves amongst the chiefs, many of them being ordered to be 
paraded through the cities of Hindustan. Alap Ghazi, the arch-rebel was 
exempted from the general clemency shown towards the Muhammadans and 
was executed. [Cf. तण ITI, 539] 

Here at Kabar, the long delayed interview between the father and son 
took place. The courage and resolution of Arkali and Alauddin in the last 
war won the approbation of the sultan who assigned the province of Kara 
to Alauddin and Multan to Arkali Khan. The defence of the western fron- 
tier and the government of a wide tract of territory from the Indus to Salt 
Tange devolved upon his son, while the defence of the eastern frontier against 
the Balbani sultan of Lakhnauti“* was committed to the care of his nephew 
and son-in-law. Here a public durbar was held and the captives headed by 
Chhaju, the victims of a cruel fate were presented before the sultan in a 
most shameful and wretched appearance. They were placed upon camels 
with halters round their necks, gyves in their wrists; their garments were 
soiled and their body tainted with marks of dirt and filth. As this grim proces- 
sion of camel riders passed before the sultan’s eyes, he was moved to deep 
compassion and ordered them to be unloosed. Tents, clothing, perfume and 
a good repast were presented to them and the sultan drank wine in their com- 
pany. But the outward marks of affection and kindness only obscured from 
public gaze the punishment inflicted upon the rebels. The disgraced and 
vanquished Chhaju was transported to Multan in a litter and was exposed 
to the vengeance of furious Arkali Khan,** with a fate that can be better 
anticipated. The other accomplices of Chhaju, the proud amirs of Hindustan 








43, This appears to be Shamsibad, Amir Khusrau says that the Sultan met 
Arkali Khan for the first time after the victory over Chhaju at Kabar. On the other 
hand, Badauni says that Arkali went towards Bahari and Kasam Kur which is called 
‘Shamsabad and from the next line it appears that he met his father here and pre- 
sented the captives, before him. Shamsabad is in Farrukhabad dt. 

44. Ruknuddin Kaikus, grandson of Balban was the ruler of Lakhnauti, in 
691 a. घ. M. (~~. Page 147. 

45. That Arkali was rash and hot tempered is attested both by Zia Barani 
and Isami—T. F. P. 193 and F. 5. 
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followed their master into a mysterious obscurity.** 

The reduction of the chief rebels now set the sultan free to chastise the 
petty chiefs and brigands who infested that region. He destroyed the dense 
forests which were the natural haunts of the banditti, the tall trees were first 
cut down and then the secluded fastnessess of the robbers were assailed and 
broken down. Terrible punishment was inflicted upon the robbers of Tirwa,"’ 
“when the Shah" says Amir Khusrau, “cut down this jungle, he created an 
earthquake in the walls of life, that is slaughtered many of the inhabitants.” 
His progress towards the east was marked by the extirpation of the robbers 
whom he suspended from boughs so “that they looked like the trees of 
wakwak.” «5 

The effective subjugation of the rebels and the suppression of the bandittt 
restored security and peace into this region and the sultan returned to Delhi 
on Friday, Feb. 2, 12914" The triumphant and safe return of the sultan 
was made an occasion for public rejoicing and for nearly a month Siri aban- 
doned itself to merriment and festivity. 

Campaign Against Ranthambhor 

Rest was not long decreed to the Sultan, for a serious danger now 

menaced not merely his throne but the Muslim power in Hindustan. A 











46. What fate befell the other captives cannot be ascertained. Zia Barani 
praises at length Jalauddin’s leniency towards the rebels, mentioning only inci- 
dentally that Chhaju was sent to Multan with orders to be kept in surveillance, 
but to be provided with all possible comfort. The Sultan's outward kindness took 
his courtiers by surprise and Ahmad Chap indulged in 3 long homilly on the royal 
duty of punishing rebels, but the Sultan was not a fool. He could not set the 
rebels at large, but instead of immediately handing them over to the hangman, त 
their presentation before him, he sent at least the arch-rebel to Multan under the ` 
care of Arkali who was noted for violence and haughtiness. What befell his accomp- 
lices is very difficult ta say. Zia Barani’s panegyric lack candour, moreover, 35 his 
father was naib of Adkali Khan and an eminent Jalali Amir, his account of setting 
the captives at liberty cannot be credited with. Moreover, he was then very young, 
for on page 205, Zia Barani says that he was very young during the reign of Jala- 
luddin, he had completed the reading of the Quran and learnt to write the alpha- 
bets only. Zia Barani’s statement about the Khalji’s should be accepted with 
great caution. 

47. There is a place of this name in the Farrukhabad dt. 25 miles & & ©. 
of Fathegarh. 

48. हज II, 539, F. 5. ए. 215, 218, gives a picture cf dense forests. 

0 व ५६ aif ०-० \> ay ~ iT 9 oh nite 

SAG "वान | ८ — - [द = ^~) ७८.) = ६१ ) 

<-> ay 1 9 23 hye & a oUb 22. ©। ५926 = ६१४०१ 
which translated into English would be “He saw there a dense forest 
where many strife-mongers had sought shelter, The trees raised their heads to 
the sky, the branches had become intertwined with one another. The forest was 
filled ving such darkness (by the density of the trees), that even the animals 
found rt di id 
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formidable enemy had raised his bead in Rajastan, the land of the Rajputs, 
the home of chivalry and valour. This was the Chihanmfina chief Hammira 
of Ranastambhapur, who ascending the throne in 1283 ७0,९०० entered upon 
था aggressive military career and carried his victorious armies far and wide.™ 
Malwa was subdued, the whole of Rajastan (Rajputana) was overrun, his 
victorious standard being carried as far as Sakambhar-i*? (Sambhar). The 
growth of this Rajput Power, within striking distance of Delhi which had 
twice hurled back the arms of Islam, naturally roused Jalaluddin to a lively 
sense of apprehension and without resting long on his laurels he marched forth 
with his army against the Chahamiina king on Thursday, 21st March, 1291. 
Passing through Sohrait and Chandawal and cutting Rewari on the way he 
reached Narmol. After resting and refreshing the army for sometime he struck 
In a south-easterly direction towards Bhiwana, suffering indescribable hard- 
ship on the way for want of water and fodder for the animals. The whole 
country, parched up and dry, presented an appearance of a mass of blazing 
fire. The burning April sun had scorched up the whole country ; wells had 
dried up and vegetation had withered. As Amir Khusrau says, “ The earth 
was dry and in it not a blade of grass had sprung up anywhere ;” suffocating 
with thirst and heat the army reached Bhiwana™ and enlivened itself by the 
abundant water of the wells of the place. Here they loaded one hundred 
camels with water and recommenced their journey; their way lay through 
hills and valleys but the fatigues of the journey were relieved by the sight 
of the peacocks on both sides of the hills. After threading their way for two 
weeks they reached the outskirts of Jhain, which was the key to the redoubt 
able fortress of Ranastambhapur. Efforts were, therefore, directed to the 
occupation of Jhain. The reconnaisance of the hills and of the fortress was 
entrusted to Kara Bahadur whose approach near the fortress with a body 
of archers was greeted by a sortie of the garrison ;** next day, led by notable 
chiefs, such as, Malik Khurram aariz-i-mamalik, Malik Qutlugh Tigin, 
Azam Mubarak, the Amir of Narnol, Ahmad and Mahmud Sarjandars and a 
few others, a large body of men dashed forward for an assault. They were 
obstinately opposed but the Rajput army was defeated and dispersed. Many 
were taken captives while others put to the sword as they broke away from 
the field of action.“ The Rai with his men, took shelter in the fortress of 











50. Jnd. Ant. VIII, 64. Ranthambhor is 75 miles « ©. from Jaipur 

51. Balvan stone inscription, E. 1, XIX, P. 45-52. 

52, (1) Sambhar is distant about 100 miles and Ranthambhor 195 miles from 
Delhi (2) That Sambhar acknowledged the sway of Hammir is also attested by 
2 Sanskrit work, " Sérefigadhara-paddhati, Sdrafigadhara’s grandfather Raghava- 


53. 
54. Amir Khursau mentions that seventy Hindus were killed and forty wounded 
in the first encounter. This number seems to be exaggerated from the manner of 
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Ranthambhor" A large amount of spoils fell into the hands of the Muslim 
army and the victory was solemnly celebrated by the distribution of gold 
and robes of honour. Three days after, the sultan made a trimphant entry 
into Jhain and fixed up his residence in the private apartments of the palace. , 

The rich ornamented carvings on the pillars and the exquisite painting 
on the walls struck the sultan with utter astonishment while the excellent 
wood carvings and the smooth glossy plaster on the walls, refracting the 
image of the person beholding rt, aroused his warm reciation. 

Jalaluddin visited the temples of the place “ which were ormamented with 
elaborate work in gold and silver,” but their beauty and grandeur only whetted 
the fury of the iconoclasts, who had acquired “ from the law of the Koran an 
immortal hatred to all graven images and all relative worship.” They set 
fire to the holy sanctuaries and destroyed them to their very foundations. 
Their unconquerable repugnance to idols subjected two images of Brahma 
“each weighing more than a thousand mans"** to the worst vengeance. 
They were broken to pieces and their fragments distributed amongst the men 
to be thrown before the Jama Masjid at the capital in order to be trodded 
by the “ Faithful".* 

The reduction of Jhain opened the way to the far-famed fortress of 








passable ravines on all sides. The Aravalli ranges extend their spurs and 
encompass the rocky fortress rendering it almost impregnable. This natural 


sthened by works of human art easily bade defiance to the 





After the capture of Jhain, active preparations were set on foot for the 
siege of this fortress. Orders were issued for the construction of redoubts 
and sinking of tunnels, but a careful reconnaisance of the fort personally by 
the sultan and a vivid realisation of the dangers and difficulties of a prolonged 
siege damped his spirits and persuaded him to abandon the fortress to itself.™ 

Repelled from this place the muslim army was let loose in the neighbour- 
crossed the Chambal, another under Mubarak Barbak was detached towards 
the Banas, while the third party under malik Jandarbak Ahmad carried their 
ravages “ from the hills of Lara to the borders of Mara”. The column under 
Ahmad Sarjandar proceeded im the course of their raid as far as the Kuwari,™ 














55. A. K. states that the Rai frightened 
the head of 10,000 Rawats to fight. 

56. Persian maund may correspond to Indian seer in this case. 

57. T. F. P. F. 5. P. Amir Khusrau, सितम Ill, P. 540, 

58. Barani conceals the retreat of the Sultan, his father's patron by fulsome 
panegyrics (7. F. P. 214). It may be pointed out that his contemporary Afi 
similarly hides Sultan Firuz Tughlag's retreat from Lakhnauti under the convenient 
plea of his aversion to shed the blood of the Mussalmans, Afif P. 119 (Tarikh-t- 
Firuz Shaki) 

59. An affluent of the Ganges passing through the Gwalior territory. By 
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scattered a Rajput force and then rejoined the sultan on the bank of the 
Chambal. Laden with an enormous booty the army turned towards the capital 
and passing by Bayana, reached Delhi in time to celebrate the second anni- 
versary of the Sultan on Monday, June 3, 1291. The preoccupation of the 
Delhi sultan in the east and the south now offered an excellent opportunity 
to the Mongol hordes to repeat their raids into Hindustan. 
Campaign Against the Mongols 

In 1292 a». Abdullah, grandson of Hulagu, Ilkhan of Persia swept 
into the Punjab with a countless army and pushed on as far as Sunam,™ 13 
miles east of Samana, ( Patiala State ) ravaging and plundering all the way. 
Hindustan lay exposed to the barbarian invaders. To ward off the serious 
menace the sultan marched forth with a large army headed by Malik 
Khamush; and by a succession of uninterrupted marches he overtook 
the Mongols in the vicinity of Sunam. The Delhi army took its stand by a 
small stream and viewed the enemy from a distance ; encounters between the 
anxious to draw matters to a conclusion, crossed the river and reformed them- 
selves in battle array. Both sides brawled and shouted and then came to clash. 
Attired with coats of mail and steel helmet, armed with mace, spears and 
arrows the Delhi army 30,000 strong flung itself upon the “ accursed enemy 
but could not break their centre (Qalabgha) where the Mongols coiled them 
selves up."* The indecisive issue of the contest* and the consequent suspense 
opened and a treaty was concluded by which the Mongols under Abdulla eva- 
cuated India while Ulghu, grandson of Jengiz Khan with many commanders 
of thousands and centurions were allowed to stay in India.” They embraced 








crossi crossing the river the Delhi army did not penetrate into Malwa but only into 
Gwalior, (Afedieval India, FP. 184). 

60), That Ranthambhor expedition took place in this year is attested by the 
unimpeachable testimony of Amir Khusrau, प्त 111, P. 543, who completed his 
Ghurrat-ul-Kamal in the very year only seventeen days after the return of the 
Sultan to the capital June 20, 1291 The date given in Zia Barani 689 a. and 
followed by Nizamuddin. 

61. TF. P.T. P. 218 FS. ?. 205, give the name of the place Barram,. As Zia 
Barani says that a river separated the two armies and as a small rivulet flows by 
the side of Sunam, (RENELL's Memoir of Map of Hindustan, p. 74) we may not 
be mistaken in writing Sunam, F. 9, also says that the Mongols crossed the Indus, 
V. 4005, Rawzat-ut-Tahirin P, 381, Buhra Buhar Library Ms says that they raided 
Lahore and the Punjab, | 

62. ¢. 5. P. 2G. 

63. This is testified to by 7.8. ए. 218, FS. ए. 204 But Zia Barani's state 
ment that the army of Islam became victorious in these encounters ( repeated also, 
in C.H. 1. P. 95) is very difficult to accept, for the Mongol vanguard would not 
have ventured to cross the river and asaail their enemies, in case of their defeat 

64. Isami says ( P. 208-10 ) that unable to pierce the enemy's centre, the Delhi 
army returned to their camp but after a quarter of the next night had passed, 
strangely the Mongols retreated. If the Mongols retreated, why should the Sultan, 
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Islam and the alliance concluded with them was cemented by the marriage 
of sultan’s daughter to Ulghu. The Mongols came to Delhi, were settled in 
the neighbouring villages and their profession of Islam gained them the name 
of nau-mussalmans (new Muslims).** This treaty with Abdullah and the 
establishment of a close relationship between Ulghu and the Delhi monarch 
stands 35 a striking instance of the coolness and prudence of the sultan. It is 
of a piece with his policy of clemency towards the accomplices of Chhaju. 
His true interest and necessity alike forbade a hazardous war with the Mon- 
gols. Victory would secure no lasting benefit ; defeat, on the other hand would 
be the signal for the uprising of the quiscent Ghiyasi amirs and the insubordi- 
nation of the turbulent elements. The sultan’s prudence and the foresight alike 
were soon proved to the hilt. His retreat last year from the fortress of Ran- 
thambhor and his pre-occupation with the Mongols encouraged the restless 
elements, and he was once more compelled to take up arms. 
Expedition against Mandawar, 1292 ap 

Leaving Arkali Khan in charge of the capital the sultan proceeded 
to Mandawar at the head of his army amd reached the place in 
the evening. At night the fatigued army chiefs refreshed ves 
by drinking wine. The chiefs Mughlati, Harnumar Sarjandar, Malik 
Mubarak shikar. Beg-Ghiyasi, met together in Tajuddin’s camp, in a drinking 
bout, and in the wine drinker’s paradise they indulged in a vainglorious 
seditious talk. They charged the sultan with lack of stern vindictiveness, 
talked of substituting the aged monarch by either rash Tajuddin or head- 
strong Ahmad Chap. This news was conveyed by Tajuddin's brother Fakhr- 
uddin Kuji, to the sultan who kept up strict vigilance during the night. 





conclude peace with them and allow them to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, constituting a perpetual menace to the city, The fact is, the Sultan find- 
ing it beyond his strength to beat them completely concluded peace with them. 

65. Zia Barani states p. 172 that the vanguard of the Delhi army became 
victorious, many Mughals were put to the sword and one or two commanders of 
thousands and several courtiers were taken captive and presented before the Sultan. 
Ultimately the messengers on both sides began negotiations. This combined with 
Isami’s version p. 205-7 leave little room for doubt that the Delhi army did not 
obtain any decisive victory, but merely held its own. ' In case of Sultan's decisive 
victory, Zia Barani would not have adopted so mild a tone in the narration of his 
patron's triumph. (Cf. the abusive epithets hurled against Chhaju’s men.) More- 
over, the Sultan would not have condescended to offer his daughter in marriage 
in case of his victory. Accordingly the statement made in C. H. 7 p. 95 that 
the advanced guard of the invaders suffered a severe defeat and they readily agreed 
to the King’s terms would require revision, Dr. Iswari PRasap's statements on 
page 154 (Medieval India) require also correction. 

66. Mandawar has been mistaken for Mandu, but it was beyond Jalaluddin’s 
strength to go as far as Mandu. Hammir remained unsubdued, whereas, Samar- 
Singh of Mewar, 1287-99 0.0, and Samantsingh of Jalor held sway about this time 
blocking the approaches to Mandu. (Rajputna Museum Report, 1923, p. 3.) 
This Mandawar appears to be in Bijnaur dt, 
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When the morming broke the nobles were summoned to a public darbar. As 
the aforesaid nobles took to their seats, the sultan stared at them and 
when they were presented before him, his angry | enance and blood- 
shot eyes smote the culprits. He stung them by harsh words of reproach 
and then visited his displeasure upon them by dismissal from their present 
posts and immediate transfer to distant iqtas. Mughlati was sent to Badaun, 
Malik Mubarak to Bhatinda and Malik Harnumar was punished with the de- 
ptivation of his office of Sarjandar."* An additional decree forbidding them 
to visit the capital for one year completed their cup of humiliation.** 

Freed from anxiety, the sultan set himself to the task of subduing 
Mandawar. The Delhi army attacked the place and a single assault brought 
the rebels down to their knees. After the reduction of this place the Delhi 
army returned to the capital. 

Sayytdi Maula. 

Soon after (1293 a.p.?) Delhi became the scene of grim tragedy which 
tarred the Sultan’s fair name with a lasting infamy. During the reign 
of Sultan Balban, an ascetic named Sayyidi Maula, had wandered to 
Ajudhan™ from Persia and enlisted himself as disciple of Sheikh Farid Ganj 
Shakar. Later on, he transfered himself to Delhi and took up his abode 
on the bank of the Jamuna. Here he lived in proverty and simplicity prac- 
tising austerities ; a very abstemious diet of bread made of flour appeased 
his hunger ; no servant or handmaid was needed for his services. A garment 
and a wrapper satisfied his requirements of clothing. In the seclusion of his 
cloister he repeated five daily prayers but abstained from joining the Friday 
assembly prayer. His simplicity and poverty, piety and austerity drew many 
Khanan and a number of disgraced Ghiyasi amirs became his discples. The 
wealth and offering which his followers lavished upon their master enabled 
him to build a magnificent rest house which provided shelter and food to 
travellers both by land and water Attracted by the fame of his charity, 
high and low flocked at his gate, and huge quantities of flour, meat. gar 
and sugar-candy*® were required daily to feed the multitude of hungry and 











67. 7. M. P. 7. p, 4-5, M. 7. P. 169, says, on reaching the news of treachery 
of a few Ghiyasi amirs, he sent them off to various igtas. 
ee 68. 4. ¢. 1. p. 192, Zia Barani turns the whole episode into a story of Arabian 
night's entertainment. He only says that the sultan reprimanded them and 


ears bes from the description it appears that the 2nd expedition was mere] 
plundering raid, intended to overawe the Rajputs. M. T. also supports it, 173 ai 
fg The word is wrongly written “ Sidi.” al yt 1G dane 
. दन present known as Pak Pattan in the Montogomery Dt. Pun 
(30 -21.* 73°-26") Zia Barani, 9. 208 says that 2000 Mds of flour, 500 goats pelo 
७6), 300 ms of sugar, 300 ms of sugar-candy were required daily, | 
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poor and to offer morsels to the curious spectators.” 

His boundless liberality and indiscriminate charity dazed all people who 
ascribed to him miraculous powers but these lavish gifts and association with 
amirs became the cause of his ruination; a cruel destiny had dragged him 
10 a course against which his master Sheikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar had fore- 
warmed him. The voice of rumour brought to the sultan’s ears his extra- 
ordinary power of working miracles ; designing courtiers circulated the news 
of his fabulous wealth and nocturnal meetings with the amirs. The priests 
of other religious orders, envious of his fame and popularity, indulged in 
machinations. So, when the sultan came back from Mandawar, the news of 
an alleged conspiracy formed by Sayyid-i-Maula with a few amirs, eg. Qazi 
Jalal Kashani, Qazi Urdu, Baranjtan Kotwal, Hatia Paik kindled his wrath. 
The Maula and his principal associates were apprehended but when they 
were brought before the sultan, they made vehement protestations of their 
innocence. At length, the Sultan pronounced the judgment of ordeal by fire 
to test their guilt. A big crowd assembled at Baharpur to see the awful 
scene ; the Sultan himself pitched his tents there ; the priests and theologian: 
also crowded at the spot. A fire was kindled and the darwesh Sayyidi Maula 
was brought near the flames. The Sultan then invoked the judgment of 
the Ulemas (theologians) on the matter but with one voice they declared 
the ordeal inconsistent with the injunctions of religion and banned it: the 
fire was extinguished but the accomplices of Maula were sentenced to varying 
degrees of punishment. Jalal Kashani was transfered to Badaun with the 
office of Qazi; many of the nobles were banished to distant parts ; on the 
other hand, Hatia Paik was smitten to death with the repeated blows of a 
mace, while the son of Targhi was trodden to death under the feet of an 
elephant. After the sentence was passed upon the Principal associates, the 
pious Maula bound with fetters was brought before the Sultan. A parley 
ensued between him and the saint but the latter's guilt could not be proved. 
At this, the Sultan turned towards Abubakr Jusi, the chief of the Qalaudari 
sect and burst out in rage crying, “Are there none of the darweshes here 
who can avenge me on this tyrant.” Immediately a qalandar named Bhari 
sprang up and slashed the Darwesh several times with a razor: another 
tore off his beard up to the chin and thrust the big sack-sewing needles 
Into the sides of abdomen. The saint smarting under the tormenting pain re- 
mained seated. Pieces of stone lying about were then flung on his head. The 
heart-rending scene terminated when, at a signal from Arkali Khan, a furious 
elephant rode over the sacred person of the Darwesh and smashed him to 
pieces."" The brutal murder of the holy man was followed by a dust storm. 
71. Our historian Zia Barani says that he went one day to the Khangah and. 
obtained grace by eating a morsel, 

72, The word used in 7. M. p. 66 is (295,73 5 3 5b yl) which should 
not be translated as “shaving off” as K. K. Basu does, Eng. Trans. p. 63. 

73. The account is given in वर! F, p. 208-12, व. M. p. 170, F. 5. p. 235, T. M. 
P. 65-67. Dr. Iswari PRrasap says (Medieval India. p. 183) that the superstition of 
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which darkened the horizon and popular prejudice and superstition saw in 
it the manifestation of God's wrath.™ 

A greater calmity befell Hindustan this year. Utter want of rainfall 
dried up the lands and rendered cultivation impossible. The result was the 
outbreak of a terrible famine ; com became very dear, each seer of wheat sold 
at a jital. Scarcity extended as far as the Siwalik hills and people unable to 
endure the pangs of hunger, died in hundreds or drowned themselves in the 
waters of the Jumna. The famine raged for two successive years, rainfall 
being extremely scanty even in the second year; efforts were made by the 
sultan to alleviate the distress by the distribution of accumulated grains, but 
this was utterly inadequate to cope with the magnitude of the terrible 








Second Expedilion Against Ranthambhor. 1293 ७.0. 

It was not long after the execution of Sayyidi Maula that the Sultan 
undertook another expedition against Ranthambhor.** Rana Hammir’s auda- 
city had not been curbed. His insolence drew the Delhi army again to Rajastan. 
But this expedition, too, was a failure. The Rana remained secure in his 
to Delhi. 

Alauddin's Expedition against Bhilsa. 1293 a.p.? and against Devagiri 1295 a.p. 

Just at this time the whole of central India was stirred by a bold march 
of Alauddin Khalji across mid-India to Bhilsa. Alauddin, whose original 
name was Garshasp, had been appointed to Kara after the victory over Malik 
Chhaju.. His situation at the eastem frontier of the Khalji kingdom had en- 








sent to Delhi where they were ac- 
corded the approved seat in front of the Badaun gate. All these daring raids 
of Alauddin were soon eclipsed by a more maginficent exploit. Secluded by 
the chains of the Vindhyas and the Satpura ranges, the Maratha kingdom 
of Devagiri was carrying on its self-contained existence, heedless of the great 
changes that were at work in the north. This self-complacency was now 





age ranged itself on the king’s side. This is not correct, for the Ulemas banned 
the ordeal and declared that the evidence of one man was not sufficient to establish 
the guilt.—Zia Barani. P.T. ४. 211. 

74. T. M. p. 67 says that at the order of the Sultan, a pit, 10 yds long and 
3 yds broad was dug: a fire was kindled and the maining adherents of the Maula 
were ordered to be thrown into the pit, but at the intercession of Arkali Khan their 
lives were spared. This is also indirectly supported by Badauni p. 172. 

The Sultan was not after all the milk of human kindness as he is portrayed to 
be by Zia Barani, 
set 75. Zia Barani says that the expedition was sent for the second time against 
hain which was laid waste. It is needless to point out that Ranthambhor was 
his real objective. This is correctly pointed out by much maligned Badauni who 
tid not copy Zia Barani like Nizamuddin Ahmad, M. T. p. 172. 
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broken for the first time by the lances of Muslim soldiery under Alauddin. 
His last success against Bhil med for him the title of ariz-i-mamalik, and 
the augmentation of hie fief by the incorporation of Oudh. Reward and 
success alike stimulated his ambition to seize the throne of his uncle and 
launched him on a most brilliant exploit and a spectacular adventure. ' 
The prospect of booty secured the sultan’s permission for an expedition — 
to Chanderi and the suspension of the payment of the arrears of revenue 
for Kara and 05०1, Fresh levies were recruited with the surplus money 
and Alauddin started on the expedition with a picked body of several thou- 
sand horsemen™? in 1295 a.p, leaving Ala-ul-Mulk, his duty in Kara. 
Threading his way through the deep forests of Central India, he first dashed 
on Ellichpur. Either from powerlessenss or supine indifference the Hindu 
chiefs did not impede his march."* Refreshing his army at Ellichpur m 
Berar, he continued his march and with a startling suddenness flung his 
troops on Lasura. Fortune favoured Alauddin for king Ramdev's son San- 
karadeva had gone out at this time on an expedition with the bulk of his 
troops. The king was taken completely by surprise but he was determined 
not to yield ground without a struggle, The appearance of a strange 
enemy, the interpidity and suddenness of their attack and the absence of 
an effective army threw Rai Kanhan, (probably) the king’s minister into 
despair But the reproachful words of the Raja lashed Kanhan to fury; 
with a hastily improvised army, stimulated to vigorious action by two 
Amazons™ who put on cuiras and armour Kanhan rode forth and took his 














76. Ferishta (N. K. Press p. 97) does not give the exact number. He says 
t it consisted of 7000 to 8000 men. 

77. Following Ferishta all the historians including C. H. J. p. 96 of India have 
repeated that Alauddin was allowed to pass through the intervening territory bet- 
ween Kara and Devagiri, as he gave out that he was a discontented nobleman going 
to seek service at Rajamahendri. In the words of Ferishta himself Alauddin carried 
with him an army of 7 to 8 thousand men. Does any discontented nobleman ever 
seek service with a well-equipped force of eight thousand men? Taking for granted 
that all the decadent kings of the once powerful kingdoms, e.g., the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti, the Chahamanas of Javalipur were fools, could they allow any foreign 
army to pass through their territory? Then again, why should he seek service 
with the king of Rajamahendri? Ferishta, of course, saya that he drew his in- 
formation from a contemporary work Tabeqgat-i-Nasiri, but that work is no longer 
extant and his reference to a contemporary work merely cannot allow us to accept 
cock and bull stories, e.g., the story of sacks of salt which were taken to be sacks 
ef corn and brought inside the fortress; As the siege continued, foodstuffs became 
and not corn. Were not the soldiers supplied with food by a department or at 
least by a body appointed for the purpose? Taking it for granted that all was 
in confusion, had the men lost their head to such an extent that they would not 
perceive them to be sacks of corn, even at the time when they were stored up? 
But strangely enough, even this gossip has found place in a work like the Cambridge 
History of India, 7. 96. 

035 F. न. 224-25, 228 is eloquent in praising the valour of the two heroines 
ous charges on the Muslim army, verses 4374-93, (a few lines are 
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Stand at Lasura twelve miles off from the capital Devagiri, to resist the 
progress of the Muslim army. The battle was fought obstinately ; under 
the terrible charge of the Marathas, Alauddin's army reeled and fell back 
but they held their ground, and when the wave of Maratha onset subsided, 
00111) 5 men aumed the offensive and scattered the Marathas. 

The defeat of the army compelled Ramdeva to shut himself up in the 
citadel and the Muslim army ranged at large. The land of the Marathas 
abounded with all good things : peaceful cultivation and trade had accumu- 
lated riches in every house. As the historian Isami says, in his Fatuh-us-sala- 
tin, “Houses were filled with gold, silver and perfume, fine clothing was 
abundant; the women possessed unequalled charm and delicacy ; their body 
from head to feet was wrapped up with ornaments.""* The hapless people 
were now exposed to the cruelties of the Muslim soldiery while their king 
remained besieged in the fort and the heir-apparent engaged in a distant 
theatre of war. In this extremity Ramdeva opened negotiations for peace and 
offered to purchase cessation of hostilities on promise of a huge quantity of 





quoted here as they are very interesting.) 
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very capable in warfare; when the Turks crossed the frontier, both of them offered 
help to Rai Kanhan; these brave women were like tigresses in ferocity. Simul- 


taneously they made an assault on the Turks: discharged many arrows - the soldiers 
(of Alauddin) became surprised at their valour. 


79. We give here only the substance, divested of rhetoric F. 5. p. 227-28. 
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Sir Jadunath SARKAR points out in his Life of Sivaji 9. 4 (3rd edition) the 
Causes of Maharastra’s wonderful prosperity, though of a later age. “ Across this 


rugged tract lay all the routes from the ocean port of our western coast to the 
क्ता capitals and marts of central Deccan ete.” 
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wealth the valuables: meanwhile the war in which prince Shankar 
had been engaged was over and the proud prince of Maharastra 
tured towards his country, determined to avenge the disgrace. 
He flung aside the treaty and challenged Alauddin to a fresh 
trial of strength, The brave Muslim chieftain who had led his 
army from the northern plains to the rugged Deccan plateau was not 
the man to shrink from war and buy a hasty retreat. A long, almost inter- 
minable distance separated him from his base at Kara echoes of his perilous. 

nm had reached his uncle, the sultan of Delhi and excited 
his anger But the extremity of the situation, particularly their experience of 
first encounter with the Maratha army called forth all the energies of the 
muslims ; they determined to conquer or die™ in a foreign land. Directing. 
Nasrat Khan to the siege of the fortress where Ramdey lay confined Alauddin 
hastened to fight at the head of a tiny force against the countless army under 
Shankardev. With an overwhelming superiority in numbers,** the Marathas 
fought with the confidence of victory and assailed the Muslim army from all 
sides. ‘The repeated assaults distracted the small body of men who were com 
pelled to fall back and the battle was about to end in a stampede when the 
Muslim army was unexpectedly reinforced by the reserve of one thousand 
men left under Nasrat Khan. This small relieving band was mistaken by the 
Marathas for a large reinforcement and victory which was in their was 
soon turned into a rout; Alauddin shrank from the pursuit of the enemy and 
strengthened the siege. The renewed defeat and the scarcity of provision in 
the fort of Devagiri made the Marathas again eager for peace; and they 


80, F. 5. ए. 228 says that Raja Ramdeva also consented to offer his daughter 
but as Amir Khusrau does not make any reference to this epieode in the naira 
tion of his patron's campaign in Deogir in his Khazinat-ul-fatuh, we hesitate to 
accept this account, unsupported by any other authority. 

81. The valour of the two unnamed Amazons of Maharastra particularly struck 
the enemy. F. S. says “when the women overpower the men, it is not known 
how powerful the men would be; let us swear anew that when we strike the 
enemy. 











We shall not turn our head, though we might die, 
We tum the shield to our face this time; 
The skin we shall take off from every Hindu 
The country of Maratha we shall lay waste 
And when the force of the Hindus will be overpowered 
The entire country of Maratha we shall hold 

The Persian, text is given here which is very interesting. 
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82, $, ऽ. P. 228 says that Shankar had a vast army of 5 lacs cavalry and 10 


infantry and ¢ight elephants. This figure is not credible but is a testi 
mony to the immense superiority of the Marathas in numbers. 
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bought it by the surrender of immense wealth to the Muslim general. Making 
exaggeration of Muslim historians, it may be said that tens 
of maunds of gold, silver, emeralds, diamonds and saphires, a considerable 
quantity of silken fabric and a crowned umbrella inset with jewels came into 
the possession of Alauddin.™ 
The news of this brilliant triumph and the capture of abundant wealth 
floated across the bazars to Delhi and caused a flutter in the court. The 
sultan was now on the wrong side of seventy and thoughts of succession to 
his throne naturally crossed his mind: his eldest son Khan Khanan was 
dead, his second son Arkali Khan was rash and impetuous, He had quarrelled 
with him and gone back to Multan without his permission his youngest 
son Qadr Khan, married to a daughter of Kaiqubad was the favourite of 
his mother Queen Maliki Jehan who exercised great influence over the 
sultan’s mind. The prospect of a disputed succession, of a rupture between 
Arkali and Qadr Khan supported by his mother, agitated his mind.™ 
neasiness of the Sultan was aggravated to a climax by his nephew's 
ambitious movements and designs. He was a valiant warrior and a great 
commander of men. His generalship, campaigns against Bihar and Lakh 
nauti had carried his name far and wide. But his success and exploits had 
set his aunt and mother-in-law, queen Malika Jehan against him. She tor- 
mented Alauddin with many insults and injuries.** But the latter was abso- 
lutely helpless against her machinations ; for his uncle sultan Jalaluddin was 
completely under the influence of his queen. The hostility of his aunt and 
the sultan’s subservience to her wishes naturally alienated his feelings from 
them and drove him to counteract his aunt's schemes by military preparations. 
Alauddin raised and trained a large body of troops at Kara and his distant 
campaigns at their head bade fair to make him a formidable rival for the 
throne of Delhi. 
The prospect of the succession of Jalaluddin’s sons to the throne was 
thus clouded by Alauddin’s At the news of his nephew's bold march 














83. Ferishta says p. 96 (N K. Presa, lith. copy) that 600 mds of gold (not 
pearls as Briggs translate p. 320), seven maunds of pearls, two maunds of jewels 
gems, saphires, diamond, emerald, 1000 maunds of silver and 4000 pieces of silken 
cloth, and other kinds of valuables which are beyond description, Isami also says 
that countless gold, diamonds etc. came into Alauddin's possession. 
wealth of Devagiri is also attested by Zia Barani for he says “ Alauddin 
th him such enormous quantities of gold, silver, jewels and pearls that 
more than two generations have passed since then and much has been spent 
after the changes of the crown a large part of these elephants, jewels, pearls and 
other articles still remains in the treasury of Delhi. 
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Barani, on page 193 Addressing the Amirs Jalaluddin said “If he (Arkali) 
all tha you say and think, he will not leave you alive and will do you 
ef in a hundred ways.” If I forbid him hundred times he will not pay 
heed to it. 

T. 


ॐ. P. 185, P. 221-23, Zubdat-ut-tawarikh (1. 0.) folio 20., M. T. P. 174 
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to Devagiri, the sultan became seriously concerned and about May 1326 he 
moved to Gwalior with his court to watch his nephew's movements who had 
carried his army to the Deccan. There a meeting of the privy council -, (५ le 
was summoned and the course of action to be adopted against the bold, adven- 
turous nephew was hotly discussed, but opinions were sharply divided 

His nephew (sister's son) Ahmad Chap advocated stern measures and the 
capture of the entire spoils of the Deccan campaign on the latter's way 
to Kara. “Elephants and wealth when held in great abundance” said 
Ahmad Chap “ are the causes of much strife ; whoever acquires them becomes 
intoxicated and inflated so that he can not distinguish his hands from शिल. ज 

Malik Fakhruddin, on the other hand, recommended moderation. Armed 
opposition to Alauddin at this stage would, in his opinion, drive him either 
into the arms of the sultan’s enemies or into unknown quarters. Matters 
could be more effectively settled with him on his safe retum to Kara ; “ If any 
symptom of rebellion becomes visible,” said the boastful malik, “a single 
assault of His Majesty's forces would tum him completely upside down." 
The counsel of moderation commended itself to the sultan and after stay- 
ing for some time at Gwalior, he returned to the capital." 

Soon after Alauddin came back to Kara laden with a vast quantity of 
spoils, elephants and horses. He realised that his bold expedition and resound 
ing victory had caused great sensation in Delhi court and excited suspicion 
in the mind of his uncle, the sultan of Delhi. He, therefore, did not present 
himself at the court of the latter but addressed letters couched in mild and 
apologetic terms. 

Meanwhile other events occurred which deepened mutual suspicion. One 
of Alauddin’s amirs Malik Khitab had rebelled and sought protection with 
the sultan’s youngest son Qadr Khan. Alauddin was already conscious of 
his own guilt. His expedition to the Deccan in transgression of the sultan’s 
order coupled with the delay in the presentation of spoils verged on rebellion. 
Moreover, when he found that the Delhi court, particularly Qadr Khan, the 
protégé of his dire enemy Malika Jehan, was harbouring his enemy, he became 





ॐ. Rawzet-ut-Tahivin—(Buhar Library) says also that Ahmad Chap suggest- 
ed that all his elephants and paraphernalia should be taken away from him so that 
he may not have the power to resist. (Rauzat uf Tahirin, Ma p. 381). Zia Barani 
says that Ahmad Chap administered a long lecture T. ए. 224. The substance 
is only given here “Riches and sedition go together: It would be wise in my 
opinion that your majesty should march with all speed and proceed to Chanderi to 
intercept and block his way.” This unmistakeably shows that the Sultan and his 
courtiers were apprehending the rebellion of Alauddin, 

णि. Zia Barain says 7. F. p. 227 that the Sultan discussed with his courtiers 
the steps to be adopted against Alauddin. But from p. 229 onwards, the chief theme 
of his narrative is the uncle's blind infatuation for his nephew. This is a glaring 
consistency and brings out the want of candour in his narrative, particularly of 
Jalahiddin's reign. 

83. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin (Buhar Library Ms) tells us that Alauddin sent his 
brother the sultan entreating the latter to go back to Delhi whereupon he 

offer the elephants and valuables to him, 
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apprehensive of his own diplomatic safety. He therefore fastened two strings 
to his bow. On the one hand he sought to placate the sultan by frequent 
dispatch of messages. On the other hand, he offered endless solicitations to 
the sultan to come and bless him by a personal interivew, otherwise he would 
march out into some remote corner of Lakhnauti where he would be safe 
from the attacks of the Delhi army. Jalaluddin in his turn too sought to 
entice his nephew to Delhi by soft and smooth words. He wrote a letter with 
his own hand as a mark of deep affection and forwarded it to Kara through 
the hands of two courtiers Malik Imad-ul-mulk-and Ziauddin Mushrif. The 
return of the ambassadors was delayed*® and as time bided and no sign ap- 
peared of Alauddin’s movement, it became increasingly clear to the sultan that 
Alauddin would not be deluded by kind words and would neither wait on him 
nor present the spoils of the Devagiri campaign.*© The sultan was thrown 
on the horns of a dilemma; he would either extend the hand of good-will 
and friendship and convince his nephew of the sincerity of his intentions by 
> personal talk or he would take up the sword and smash the rebel of Kara. 
Both the courses were open to grave risks, the first alternative would impair 
the royal majesty and throw him into a grave personal risk. The second one 
on the other hand, would plunge the Khalji into a civil War, imperilling the 
succession not merely of his sons but the very existence of their rule. States- 
manlike considerations therefore, dictated that he should take the msk of a 
visit to his nephew, win his heart by a personal talk and then bring him back 
to Delhi 

Jalaluddin accordingly sent his nephew and son-in-law, Almas Beg, 
Alauddin’s brother with the happy tidings of his immediate state visit to Kara, 





89. K. K. Basu in his Eng. trans. of T. M. mistransiates a passage. The 
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It should be translated thus “ Alauddin delayed them,’ Again Malik Rihan 
sent 3 memorial to the sultan saying that Malik Alauddin has been seized with 
panic, he should be comforted and Muhammad Khitab who had rebelled against 
Alauddin and had found protection with Qadr Khan, should be sent in chains to 
him so that Malik Alauddin’s deceitfulness might be revealed. K. 5. Basu's trans- 
lation on p. 66 does not yield any meaning. 
४ a ai Pp. 229 indirectly supports it, T. M. p. 68, Rowzat-ut-Tahirin, p. 38. 
४ p. र 

A contemporary work Tazjiyat-ul-amsdr (Buhar Library Ms.) by Abdullah 
of Shiraz though written at a great distance from the scene of these events makes 
very significant remarks “when Malik Firuz heard of this victory he sent an 
envoy to communicate the expression of his pleasure and congratulation of the 
victory and invited him. ‘These invitations were frequently repeated and as often 
declined till a suspicion of his rebellion arose and induced Malik Firuz to advance 
against him with an army,” 
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land at the head of an army while he himself embarked on a barge attended 
by personal following and one thousand brave horsemen (T. F. 231). 

The royal barge attended by a well-accountred military escort fast glided 
down the river and reached Kara. The long-deferred interview between the 
uncle and the nephew was now to take place. As the barge slowly approached, 
the royal standard became visible from a distance whereupon Alauddin sent 
his brother Almas Beg with a large amount of jewels captured during the last 
war but he did not personally appear before the sultan. The latter was sur- 
rounded by a large body of mounted escort and accompanied by a large army. 
A visit to the sultan’s camp, even well-attended, was fraught with grave risk 
to his life ; it was not, a cordial meeting between the old uncle and the young 
nephew after a long period of separation but an interview to heal up a deep 
misunderstanding between the lordly ruler of Hindustan and the offending 
amir of Kara. Almas Beg presented the jewels before the sultan who 
became pleased with them but he became disappointed at the absence of 
Alauddin and enquired of Almas Beg saying “how is it that Malik 
Alauddin is not coming 2” Almas Beg replied “ Alauddin has become 
panicy at the sight of the royal army.” He therefore entreated that His 
Majesty should proceed personally leaving the army and comfort him. 
Jalaluddin’s courtiers vehemently urged against this proposal but their protests 
were of no avail. The sultan had already reckoned the pros and cons and 
made up his mind; surrounded by a number of trusted men eg. Khurram 
Wakildar, Malik Fakhruddin ; Kuji, Malik Jamaluddin Abul-Maali, Nasirud- 
din Kuhrami, Ikhtiyaruddin, naib-i-wakildar, the sultan ventured on the 
hazardous journey. It was the auspicious month of Ramzan As the July sun 
reclined to the west, the royal barge weighed anchor and slowly moved to- 
wards the opposite bank of the river. A place had been selected for the inter- 
view where Alauddin was to appear and present the courtiers an offering 
Ploughing the swelling waters of the Ganges which was in full flood, on 
account of the rains, the state boat soon reached the. other bank 
and cast its anchor. Attended by a well-armed retinue, the sul- 
tan got down on the bank and Alauddin advanced with his 
courtiers to greet his master and uncle. The sultan proceeded 
to the seat at the appointed place, when Alauddin came and threw 
himself at his feet. The uncle melted away in kindness and affection at 














णा. Wassaf makes very pertinent remarks “Malik Firuz abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated and relying upon the terror which his frontier and 
power inspired as well as the natural affection which he supposed his. nephew to 
entertain towards him crossed the river with only five attendants" सीता गा, 40. 

92, Taziat-ul-Amsar by Wassaf writes “ Alauddin went barefooted and kissed 
the earth in the presence of his uncle assuming a deportment of humility instead 
of his previous opposition and behaving towards him as a son does towards his 
father. They then sat down and held a conversation together and after a time 
Malik Firuz took Sultan Alauddin's hand and invited him to come to his camp. 
When they reached the bank of the river Malik Firuz wished to enter the boat 
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eyes and then engaged in a hearty, loving talk.” “My son” said the sultan 
“| have reared you up. The smell of the water you made in childhood has 
not yet left my lap; why are you afraid of me? Why do you entertain 
the fear that I would do you wrong?” The endearing talk went on. Finally 
the conversation concluded with the words, “the world may perish but I shall 
not lose my love and affection for you”. Jalaluddin then rose, grasped the 
hand of Alauddin and turned towards the boat lying at anchor. The friendly 
meeting was over; clutching the hand of Alauddin the sultan proceeded to- 
wards the royal barge. The most critical moment had now arrived. Alauddin’s 
fate was hanging by a slender thread ; the sultan had, no doubt, showered 
affection upon him but would he extend equal kindness and protection in 
future against the machinations of his dominating wife and courtiers? 

To save himself Alauddin had already concerted a plan with his atten- 
dants. As the sultan proceeded towards to the barge with the arm of his 
nephew in his hand, Alauddin gave the signal and in a twinkling Muhammad 
Salim of Samana struck him with the sword, the stroke failed and Jalaluddin 
sped towards the boat. Muhammad Salim dealt another blow and wounded the 
sultan who screamed out saying “Oh villain Ala! what hast thou done?’ 
but in an instant Ikhtiyaruddin Hud knocked him down on the ground and 
cut, aff his head. The ghastly deed was over; on Wednesday, 16th day of 
Ramzan,” 18th July 1326, the old sultan was murdered by the dagger of a 
couple of assassins. It was a foul and atrocious deed but the inevitable 
emesis Of Jalaluddin’s misdeeds and violence. By shedding innocent blood 
did he mount the throne and by blood was he swept off the throne. 

The old sultan’s death in the holy month of Ramzan in a hostile camp 
earned for him great merit. It served to blot out from the memory of men 
the black deeds of cruelty by which he raised himself to the throne and popu 

nagination turned a stern, crafty warrior into a pious, high-souled ruler 

॥ > pathetic victim of a blind love for his nephew 




















Jolaluddin's Court 

Jalaluddin surrounded himself with a number of courtiers. The chief 
amongst them were Ahmad Chap, Fakhruddin Kuji, Nasrat Sabah dawatdar 
Qutbuddin Uluwi, Amir Khusrau, Saaduddin Muntaqui, Muhammad 





Sanah Chang, Taj Khatib. They accomplishments 
98. Both Zia Barani and fol if ddin 
was murdered on the 17th Ramzan but Amir Khursau in Khazinat-ul-Fatuh, Eng. 

trans. by M. Hast, p. 6 states that he was murdered on the 16th Ramzan. 

94. Taziyal-ul-Amsar writes. “Two of Alauddin's servants, Ikhtiyaruddin and 
Mahmud Salim went behind him and waited their opportunity. As Malik Firuz had 
placed one foot on the boat and was about to lift the other upon it, Ikhtiyaruddin 
struck at him with a sword and wounded his hand Malik Firuz in alarm, tried to 
throw himself into the boat, but Muhammad Salim came up and dealt him auch a 
blow that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the boat. This happened on 
the 18th Ramzan 696." Exot, III, p. 41. 
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and were held in the highest esteem by the Sultan. Ahamad Chap 
was unequalled in archery and combined a wide knowledge of the 
past monarchs with that of statecraft. He was expert in playing dice 
and his expenditure on the occasion of fetes and entertainments that 
of a prince, On a particular night the musicians and cup-bearers of the 
Sultan were invited to his house and he made a present to them of a sum of 
one lac tanks, five hundred head-gears and the same number of saddled horses. 

Malik Nasrat Sabah dawatdar was the पठता of Kanouj and Jubala. 
He maintained a retinue of 700 horsemen. and was without a peer amongst 
his contemporaries in respect of charity. High and low crowded at his house 
and none turned away from his door in disappointment. » Qutbuddin Uluwi 
a distinguished amir who endeared himself to all by his suavity of speech 
and open manners expended money on a magnificent scale. The marriage of 
his eldest son was celebrated by an expenditure of two lac tankas and on 
the day of marriage alone, 1000 garments, caps and the same number of 
horses were given away in presents. Malik Fakhruddin Kuji, the iqtadar of 
Oudh and chief justice of the realm (dad beg) was the boon companion of 
the sultan. 

Amir Khusrau, the parrot of Hindustan ( ya (०३०७) the great poet 
of medieval India adorned his court. At the time when Jalaluddin निप was 
aariz-i-mamalik, he fell under the spell of Amir Khusrau,. granted him an 
allowance of twelve hundred rupees which was enjoyed by Amir Khusrau’s 
father, He was also presented with special robes, horses and other rewards. 
On Jalaluddin’s accession, he appointed him as the Quran keeper, enrolled him 
as a courtier and presented him with a robe of honour with a white belt 
which was reserved for the highest grandees.** Saaduddin Muntagi who earned 
the favour of the king by his knowledge of logic was admitted into the circle 
of his courtiers and honoured with the office of naib-i-qaribeg and a 
kettledrum. 

Attended by these courtiers and a few other boon companions e.g. Nasir- 
uddin Kuhrami, Malik Ijuddin Ghuri, Muyyid Jajremi, Malik Saaduddin 
Amir-i-Bahar (superintendent of navy), Maulana Jalaluddin Bhakari 
Maustafi-i-mamlik (auditor general of the finances), the Sultan indulged in 
merry-making and festivities. Convivial parties were held in which drinking 
odes and poems composed by Amir Khusrau. Muhammad Sanah Chang was 
the flute-player while the famous singers of the time were Fatuah, daughter 
of Faqaai and Nasrat Khatun, the dancers being the daughter of Nasrat bibi 
and Meherafruj. Amongst the cup-bearing lads who were much prized at the 














95. Nurul Haque sys that Jalaluddin'’s beneficence to Amir Khusrau was not 
befitting his position. This is hardly correct, as an allowance of 1200 णलः was 
settled on Amir Khusrau before Jalaluddin became king. We are not told, how- 
ever, the amount of allowance granted him after he became king : We can however 
infer from the stipend reward and iqta fixed on Saaduddin Muntagi that the 
rewards to Amir Khusrau were on a lavish scale. 
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court were the sons of Haibat Khan, Nizam Kharitadar and Yardaj. These 
musicians, singers and dancers regaled the king and his companions with 
sweet music and song. The king and his courtiers were thrown into an ecstasy 
of delight when the melodious voice of the songstresses became blended with 
the tune of lyre and the dancing girls circled round the assembly moving 
their hands and feet rhythmically and casting amorous glances etc. at the 
onlooking seated courtiers. Lavish gifts and presents made to the singers, 
musicians and others brought these carnivals to a close."* 

Character and estimate of Sulten Jalaluddin Firuz. 

The good qualities of heart possessed by sultan Jalaluddin have received 
unbounded praise from the Muslim historian, Zia Barani who wrote his work 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, six decades after the demiise of the sultan. The his- 
torian Zia Barani was the son of Muyyid-ul-mulk, who was the deputy of 
Arkali Khan and an eminent grandee of the court. The early years of his 
life were spent under the roof of-his father’s magnificent house at Kilughari 
amidst semi-regal splendour. Later on, however, fortune frowned upon him 
and the evéning of his life was made poignant by the encircling gloom of 
poverty and the increasing infirmities of old age.** The happy recollecti 
of the prosperity of his boyhood so rudely contrasted with the adversity of 
his declining years, made him necess: aglow with enthusiasm in recount 
ing the virtues of the patron and benefactor of his early years but his 
of applause for the sultan has bedimmed his reputation as a king, instead of 
magnifying it, Thus one eminent historian remarks “ Jalaluddin Alauddin, 
although he did not deserve his crue] fate was unfit to rule.” 

A similar sentiment is expressed by another historian ; “such culpable 
weakness” says Sir W. Haic “ would have thrown the kingdom into comple 

That Jalaluddin was a strong and masterful personality is amply attested 
by the facts of his regin sketched above. He made his way to the throne by 














96. 7. F. 7. 200 Zia Barani heaves forth deep sighs, recollecting in his old age 
the memory of these carnivals and says “when I write an account of this court, 
I wish I blacken my face, paint my accursed forehead with the ‘ tika’ mark of Brah- 
mans, in calling to mind the images of those lovely persons having: moon-like appear 
ance, their | shine and amorous glances, their songs and dancing which I 
witnessed ; I wish also that 1 move among the lanes and bazars in lamenting for 
them” Wild and frenzied grief, no doubt in old age 

97. Barani’s words are very pathetic and may be quoted. 

On p. 205 he says “I have been afflicted by infirmity and poverty at this time 
and the suitors turn away disappointed ; So, I being the son of a noble man, prefer 
death a thousand times to this (miserable) day. I possess nothing nor can I bor- 
row from others, 
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sweeping aside Kaiqubad and Kaimurs. He extirpated Chhaju, reduced many 
of the Ghiyasi amirs to such destitution as compelled them to live on the 
doles of Sayyid-i-Maula’s Khanga. Even the sultan’s confidants like Mughlati 
to paint his father’s patron in glowing colours would say that Jalaluddin'’s 
soft and tender disposition did not allow him to punish thieves and crimi- 
nals. But Zia's assertion is contradicted by the acts and words attributed to 
sultan Jalaluddin. According to his own words,” Jalaluddin had no aversion 
to shedding the blood of the apostate, murderer and adulterer. Moreover 
in course of his campaign in the east, he destroyed the nest of the robbers, 
and hanged them by batches. The transplantation of the thousand thugs 
to Lakhnauti stated by Zia Barani, though dubious was mot an 
entirely impolitic step, for Ruknuddin Kaikas, grandson of Ghiyasuddin Bal- 
ban was still holding sway in Lakhnauti and Bihar® and this enemy of the 
Khaljis could be kept better occupied at home by letting loose in his territory 
a band of dangerous criminals. Jalaluddin’s policy towards the rebels and 
criminals was dictated by political and certainly not by humanitarian consider- 
ations. He kept the mailed fist concealed within thie velvet glove. Jalaluddin’s 
claim to the throne rested not on right but on might. An upstart Usurper 
he came to the throne by shedtling blood ; he had to win over hostile elements 
and broad-base the rule of the Khaljis on popular support and goodwill which 
had been strongly wedded to the Balbani cause, A policy of terror and vio- 
lence ill-suited this task; it was necessity that drove the Sultan to a mild 
policy but mildness should not ounded with weakness. Jalaluddin 
Firuz ruled for a very short period during which he gave ample 
proof of his capacity as a ruler, He led two campaigns against 
Rana Hammira, subdued the rebles of Kara and Oudh, and fought against the 
Mughals. In this aspect of his policy and in the extermination of marau- 
ders he pursued the footsteps of Sultans Altamash and Balban. He supplant 
ed the Balbani miling dynasty and laid on their ruins the rule of the Khaljis. 
He infused a new vigour into the Muslim administration by 1 icing 

hardy element of the Khaljis into the Muslim army and it was under their 
auspices that the banner of Islam was carried to the remotest corners of India 
His rule was characterised by mildness, sharply contrasting with the sternness 
and severity of the preceding and succeeding epochs. The rigours of punish 

















०६. Zia Barani, p. 193 says: 

How shall I kill those who repeat the kalima af <WYi १४ ean ७ 
> # 3 ७ | 5 1) नये » 3 13 esd Sole द =. 29 Al 6 SS 1 sh 2५०2 
cof ०५1; AS 13 6 So 45 ७ 75 ७३७६ ७; because in the religion of the 
prophet the murder of none else except the murderer, apostate and adulterer is 


The Sultan had therefore, no scruple to shedding the blood of the murderers, 
apostates and those who commit adultery 


1458. LXI 1872, pt, 1, p. 108 
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ment were relaxed, though he had no scruple to shedding the blood 

murderer, apostate and the adulterer. The security of highways was main 
tained; the repressive measures against the brigands turned dangerous wilds 
into peaceful pasture land ; heretic and irreligious practices were discountenanc- 





Thus Jalaluddin bequeathed to his murderous nephew a peaceful kingdom 
which extended from the Saltrage and Multan to at least Allahabad im the 
east, from Almora and the Siwalik hills in the north to Narnol and Gwalior 
in the southwest and south. 

Of his temper and character we do not know much. He appears to have 
been a man of calm disposition ( ०345 a ) but was liable to sudden 
fits of passion, as his treatment of Sayyidi Maula shows. He possessed 
extraordinary physical strength and courage. He was unequalled among his 
contemporaries in wielding the sword. Singly he could scatter knots of men.1” 
It is a singular fact about him that the hand that could wield the sword could 
also use the pen? for he was gifted with the rare power of compos 
and poems. 

He appreciated learning and merit. He excused the guilt of Maulana 
Sirajuddin Sawai who had cast satire upon him in his Khalji-nama, honoured 

ppreciated the bravery of the Mundahir who had 
struck him a fatal blow during his period of iqtadaraship of Kaithal. He not 
only forgave him but appointed him to office and fixed a high अवाद." In 
ligious belief he was an orthodox sunni mussalman. He observed fast, 
offered five daily prayers and perused daily one Chapter ( jl. ) of the 
holy Quran. 

Endowed with many good qualities of heart, a skilled warrior, a cunning 
diplomat, a keen appreciator of talents and himself a poet Jalaluddin was a 
crowned heads of medieval India.* 

















100. Zia Barani p. 192 says that the sultan addressing his courtiers remark 
ed “let me take my stand on an open yard and you assail me four and forty times 
and then you would know what I can do. 

101. Zia Barani, p. 195, 7. M., p. 68. 

102. Barani’s statement of paying one lac Chital seems to be an exaggeration, 
p. 195, 

* I acknowledge gratefully the deep debt I owe to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. 
C.LE., D. Litt. for the kind loan of his own copies of Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Fatwh-us 
salatin, Kharinat-w-Fatuh and other works. 

(a) to Dr. R. ¢. Marumpar M.A. Ph. D. Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Univer. 
sity for borrowing for my we the copy of Zubadaef-ul-Tawerikh from the India Office, 
London and Wassaf's Tazji{yat-wl-Amsar from the Buhar Library, Calcutta 

(ii) to Shams-ululema Dr, Hidayet Hossain for affording me all facilities 
in consulting the work of Amir Khursraru. 
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= Ghurrat-ul-Kamal—Amir Khusrau. 
Eng. trans of extracts in लाता IIT p. 536-542. 
Eng. trans. of Khazinat-ul-Fatuh (Amir Khusrau) by H. Hain. 
Futuh-us-Salatin by Maulana Isami, edited by Dr. Mahdi Husain of Agra. 
(F. §.) 

= Tankh-i-Firuz Shahi by Zia Barani (Bib. Ind) [T. F.] 

Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi (T. M.) extremely valuable for this reign (Bib. 
Indica.) 

6. Muntakhab-ut-tawarikh by Abdul Quadir Badauni drew copiously from Amir 
Khursrau and his statements corroborate those of Yahiya Sirhindi (Bib. 
Indica). (M. T.). 

7, Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Nizamuddin Ahmad Bagshi. He has blindly copied 
the whole extract from Zia substituting only his own composition for 
that of Zia’s (Bib. Indica). This work has no independent value for 
this reign. [T. A.) 

8. Tarikh-i-Ferishta. Muhammad Qasim Ferishta is equally useless, on account 
of the wholesale copying from Zia Barani 

9. Tazjiyat-ul-Amsar-wa-Tajiyat-ul-Asar (Buhar Library ms Calcutta) by 
Abdullah Wassaf. This work gives a short charpter on the mulers of 
Hind, Jalaluddi Firuz’s reign covering less than a page; but its nar- 
rative, though extremely brief (less than one page) and faulty in places 
15 distinguished by freshness. Being a contemporary work it has a 
great value, though he reproduces from Shiraj (Shiraj) the distant 
echo of events happening in India. The information contained in it 
about the murder of Jalaluddin is extremely valuable, 

10, Zubdat-ut-tawarikh (India Office, MS) by Nurul Haque devotes only three 
pages to the description of the reign of Jalaluddin. It contains a nar 
ration of the main events, divested of the hysterical panegyrics of 
Barani 

11. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin by Tahir Muhammad (Buhar Library MS) devotes, like 
Zubdat-ut-tawarikh a few pages to the description of Jalaluddin’s 
reign. It does not give much new information but corroborates some 
details given by Yahiya. 

12. Eng. trans. of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi by K. K. Basu ; Gekwad Oriental 
Series. 
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13. Eng. trans. of Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi by Extior II. His translation, though 
not literal is marked by a rare accuracy but he has left out very useful 
extracts eg., the description of Jalaluddin's court and many details from 


places, 

14. Eng. trans. of Muntakhab-ut-tawarikh by RANKING I (Bib, Indica). The 

es translation is very literal & also accurate, though exc 
taken to one or two words here and there. 

15. Eng. trans. of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri by Major Raverty (Bib Ind.) Besides 
these, I have consulted several volumes of Epigraphia Indica, Epi- 
graphia Indo-Moslemica, JASB.. Gazetteers of India, Catalogue of coins 
in the Indian and Delhi Museums 





A NOTE ON TELEOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


By 
c. R. SANKARAN, Poona 


In Volume IX, Part IV (p. 309) and Volume X, Part IV (p. 318) of the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1 made brief mention of the exact 
bearings of teleology to linguistics? I intend further to point out here in this 
short note how thoroughly teleology is discarded from the domain of modern 
linguistics, just as it is banished from all the exact physical sciences? I pro-. 
pose incidentally, just to indicate also, the leading fundamental concepts which 
are gaining currency among students of linguistic science to-day. | 

The peculiar factor in living organisms which the actions of plants and 
animals involve and which is not present in the actions of inanimate matter 
is a highly specialised, chemical combination called the protoplasn Even 
so, to one of the ablest exponents of modern linguistics, Professor Leonard 
BLOOMFIELD, language which appears as a highly specialised and biological 
complex is the peculiar factor in man which forbids our explaining his actions 
upon the ordinary plane of biology. By his own admission, this hypothesis 
was originally worked out by Professor Albert Paul Wetss.* In his illuminat- 
ing article “The Mind and Man Within” (in the Psychological Review, 
Volume 26, 1919, pages 327-34), Weiss points out how the primitive savage 
explained the actions of animals and plants by postulating the existence of an 
impalpable and invisible being lurking inside the palpable and visible animal 

In the medieval times, teleology was the ruling principle even im science. 
It was thought that a favoured event, the ‘cause’ pulled a kind of invisible 
string which, in some metaphyscial sense, forced the occurrence of a later 
event, the ‘effect.’ Both these animistic notions, causality and teleology, are 
pre-scientific. In fact, teleology not stand in contrast with ‘ causality‘ 
but represents merely a more age-old popular notion [WuNpt, Volker psy- 
chologie, Die Sprache, 1. pp. 352-3 also 9. 15. LesKIEN, JENAER, Lit. Zeit 
1875, p. 98. Hanns तोष्य, Lectures on the study of Language, 9. 205, 1913.] 








1. See my paper, JORM. XI. 1937 p. 291. 

2 Willis D. Exits, A Sewrce Book of Gestalt Psychology. London. Kegan 
Paul. Section 1. 1938. Pages 7-8. 

9. Vide L. Buoomrrecp, Linguistics as a Science—Siudies im philology, 
Volume XXVII, No. 4, October 1930, p. 555. 

4. Theoretical Foundations of Human Behaviour, Second Edition, Columbus 
Adams, 1929. 
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In modern science, “the displacement of any particle is expressed by 
dx = 9 okt हो १ + है कण + है. PUN आज 
with practically endless number of terms on the right hand side ; those of the 
right hand terms which are nearest to dx in size are sometimes, loosely but 
conveniently, spoken of as ‘causes’ of dx.” As Prof. BLOOMFIELD says,! _ 
Karl] PEARSON'S classical treatise—Grammar of Science (2nd edition, London, 
1900 ; 3rd edn. Vol. I, 1911)—contains the clearest discussion of this matter 

Martin Joos? has rightly expressed a doubt whether any causal relation 
can ever be perfectly established for the familiar reason that the ‘chain of 
causality’ between any two events consists of an infinity of nexus points all 
of which cannot be conceivably disclosed to empirical analysis (See also 2एए, 
Statistical Methods and Dynamic Philosophy—Lenguage, Volume 13, No. 1, 
January—March 1937, page 60). 

Some linguists hope that language is the very activity of man which will 
account for the super-biological features of man's conduct and in the study 
of language now, the pre-scientific approach has once for all been abandoned. 

The universe of science is a physical universe and any scientifically mean- 
ingful statement reports a mov t In space and time. The 
of mentalism and animism is now discarded and replaced in minor part by 
physiological terms and in major part by terms of linguistics. It is recognised 
that the statement about ‘ideas’ are to be translated into statements about 
speech forms.* CARNAP’s most interesting doctrine is Radical Physicialism. 
According to this all s es (excluding those of pure syntax and pure 
logic) may be translated into a universal language which is similar in form to 
the language of contemporary physics, “ The assertions about unobserved 
objects and events as well as the records of personal experiences may, on 
the basis of certain known laws and experimental findings, be translated into 
this inter-subjective language of physics" [Julius Rudolph WeInBerc, An 
also pp. 262 ff. CARNAP, ‘ Die physikaliche sprache als Universalsprache det 
Wissenschaft,’ Erkenninis, Band 71, Heft 5-6 pp. 437-462. L. Susan STes- 
LING, Logical Positivism and analysis Proceedings of the British Academy 
Volume XIX, pp. 19-21] - On the other hand, Mcpoucatt's theory of pur- 


1. See [= BLOOMFIELD’s review of Havers’ Hondbuch der erklarenden Syntax 
in Language Volume X. 1934, pages 34-5 and footnote on page 34. L. BLOOMFTELD’S 
contention is that Karl PEARSON’s work loses much by ignoring linguistic values 
and leaves otherwise simple thing: in a fog by saying conceptual where the linguistic 
would say * verbal.’ 

2. Review of George Kingsley Zirr’s Psycho-Biology of Language. LANGUAGE 
=o 28 (1936). Pages 196-210. 

. 3. See L. BLoomrtenp, = Linguistics as a Science “Stuides in Philology, Volume 
27, 1930, page 553. Cf. also L. BLOOMFIELD “ Language or Ideas?” Language 
Volume pas ae 89-95. For full criticism, see Karl Britton, Communication 
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positive striving doubtless implies teleology. [८ Wm. McpoucaLt. The hor- 
mic psychology. In C. Murchison (ed). Psychologies of 1830. Worcester 
Mass. Clark Univ. Press, 1930. pp. 9-10. Vide also Edna HEIDBREDER 
The journal of Abnormal and social psychology, 34, 1939 pp. 154-5]. It is 
increasingly felt to-day that “an understanding of language mechanism 15 
necessary for the study of both historical problems and problems of human 
behaviour.” 

MEAD stipposes animal-gesture to be the basis of the language- 
symbol and demonstrates the biological function of the former. He believes 
that what are called— attitudes '"—organisations of different parts of the ner- 
vous system which are instrumental in producing acts and therefore are cap- 
able of representing both what has taken place immediately and what is going 
to take place, gives distinctive character to genuinely social behaviour, when 
communicated. The act as a whole can exist in such an attitude, determining 
the later stages of the nervous system. This attitude can represent also alter 
native courses of action and responses to classes and kinds of objects, e.g. the 
characters we assign to ‘horse’ as idea or ‘concept.’ [Cf. G. H. MEan, 
Moan, self and Society. 1934, 11. See also H. भ. Wricut, The Psychology 
of Social Culture. The American Journal of Psychology Vol. 52. 1939. pp. 
211, 214 and 216.] In passing, the following interesting view of SULLIVAN 
may be referred to here. “SOMMERFELD suggests that the laws of the new . 
quantum mechanics may be teleological, and that the old scientific notion 
of causality cannot be applied to them.” [J. W. N. SULLIVAN, The Bases of 
Modem Science. Pelican Books. p. 201.) 
| Finally, it must be remembered that certain arguments of L. BLOOMFIELD 
in his recent work—Language—based on mechanistic theory (which itself is 
not wrong at bottom) seem to be misleading [Vide W. Empson—“ The need 
for “ translation" theory in Linguistics.” Psyche, 1935. XV. pp. 188-197.] 


1. Vide Sapir, Language 5, (1929), page 213. In speaking about problems 
of human behaviour; it is good to remember that Arthur G. Bitts shows how the 
concept of mechanism in science can be interpreted in many ways |“ Changing Views 
of Psychology as science "—Psychol. Review. Vol. 45. 1988 pp 385-6]. The term 
mechanism “does have definitive value, in sharply excluding any theory which im 
plies teleology” [Arthur G. Bitts, op. cit.., p. 386,] | 


THE DIRECTION OF THE MOHENJO-DARO SCRIPT* 
By 
ALAN 8. C. ROSS, Rugby 


I adopt the same typographical device as in my Nwumeral-Signs. On 
the Plate a list of all the signs here referred to is given, each sign being ac- 
companied by a number ; in the present article the signs are always indicated 
by these numbers printed in italic. Below each sign-number on the Plate 
stands another number, enclosed in brackets ; this is the number of the inscrip- 
tion from which a drawing of the sign in question has been made. (Dotted 
lines are added as some indication of the position of the sign in the line). 
In the Table subjoined the correspondences between the numbers of my signs 
and the numbers of the signs in the Sign Manual in MARSHALL in, Plates 


CXIX-CXXIX are given. 


No. on Plate No, in MARSHALL'S Sign Manual 
मसल ओम 1 oy 1 
F CCAXXRVITI 
3 CCXLIT 
q CCAAVITI 
6 CCCXLVI 
7 CCIVI 
3,9 (1. 
10 CCCcIV 
Hl CXIV 
4४ CCXCIII, CCXCIV: 
Iz LXV 
lf COCLXXXIII 
15 CCOCXCV, COCXCVE 
16 ++ 


* Abbreviations :— Hunter=G. है, Hunter, The seript of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro and its connection with other scripts; MARSHALL = 1. MARSHALL, 
Mohenjo-dare and the Indus civilisation; Nwmeral-Signs =A. 5S. C. Ross, The 
“ Numeral-Signs” of the Mohenjo-daro script (Memoirs of the Archxological Survey 
of India, No, 57). The inscriptions are quoted by the numbers given in MARSHALL 
Plates CIII-CXV. 

1. A separate entry is not made for 1 in MARSHALL’s Sign Manual but combi- 
nations containing J as their first element are entered as separate signs; thus 13 is 
entered as LXV, and J followed by 13 as LXVI. 

2. The detail inside the square is not clear 

3. The middle part of the sign is not clear: Marshall gives no other example 
showing a sinister projecting “arm,” but HuNTER, in Table LXIII, quotes one 


further example—from his inscription H. 162 (of which the Museum Number, ac- 
cording to his reference on p. 198, is Harappa 1500) 
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om † eae. क मन 16 
k a 





iy 0 ae 44 


2.0 


(429) 


पु का @ छः का कः 
न कः छ कयः 





(555) उ ^ (44) 232० 
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No. on Piate No, in MARSHALL'S Sign Manual 
I? CLVII# 
Ifa CLVII, CXAXAV 
18 CLVITI 
19 XCVII 
20 7 | CXXXVI 


Both the problem afforded by the direction of the Mohenjo-daro Script 
and its probable solution lend themes rigid 
such a treatment is attemped here.5 

I take it as axiomatic that: the direction of all single-line inscriptions 
is the same as the direction of that line of multilinear inscriptions which is to 
be read first.4 

Consider the two-line inscription 








(where a, ¢ etc. are signs, not necessarily all different, and where the a's stand 
above the b's). There are, in all, 2" possible ways of reading the whole ins- 
cription, for each line can be read either -> ज <— and the top line can be read 
either first or last. Arranging the eight possible readings in one line, we 





get :- 

1. > 0 कि ००००१ ऋ वा =+ Te 
1.2. =>, bottom line first. 

2. -> € re कं By be. ee ea Oy 
1.6, =, top line first. 

3. <~ dq =. ae » Ob =... 6५ 
i.e. bottom line (< ) first, top line > . 

4. => ©| & aS ey ae Gee Og eee ees oe by 
Le. top line ( => ) first, bottom line = 

9 च 0 ६9 ७ « eas चन Oy 0 ---- 0 
Le, ==, bottom line first. 

6. ~ © ©= ==. bn चा च. =, , , « Om 
ie. <~, top line first 


MARSHALL, CLVIII, agrees in making a separate entry for 18 with its pro- 
jecting spikes—though he gives the sign in No. 555 as without projecting spikes 
(CLVII) whereas in the photograph these are clear (the entry should thus have 
been under CLVIII). It seems probable that the signs given by me as 17 and 
172 and by MARSHALL as CLVII and CXXXV are actually one and the same ; 
the position of the sign is sometimes horizontal, as in Nos. 20, 160. 420, 459 (Mar- 
SHALL CLVII), sometimes vertical, as in No. 253 (MarsHatc CXXXV), and 
sometimes inclined, as in Nos. 130, 186 (MARSHALL CXXXV). In No, 139 the sign 
is almost vertical (MARSHALL CXXXV); in No, 247 the inclination to the hori- 
rontal is slight (in the sketch under CLVII, MARSHALL makes the inclination far 
too great and in fact the same as in his (+). 

5. Cf, Numeral-Signs p. 10 and note 1 
6. ६ ised that the assumption that the fop line of multilinear 
inscriptions is to be read first is not justifiable in the case of an unknown script, 
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हैं, => By Bee evens Ba हब ६ ०००६० १६ ०1 
Le, bottom line ( "> ) first, top line <~ 

8, = 680 - « « « « = Ds by त] दं) «७ €« + = = s Ome 
i.e. top line { <~ ) first, bottom line > 


Consider No. 247 which reads 
{ 17(a)\—8—3—4—1 
| 16—2 
The eight possible ways of reading this inscription are ~~ 
1, > 16—2—17(a)—8—3—4—1 i.e. ->, bottom line first. 
2, ~ 17(a)—8—3—4— 1—16— ie. >, top line first. 
9. = j—4—3—S8—17(a)—16—2 i.e. bottom line (<- ) 
first, top line > 
4. > 17(a)—-8—3—4—1—2—11 i.e. top line (= ) 
first, bottom line < 
5. == 17(a)—8—3—{—1—16—2 i.e. <, bottom line first. 
6. <— 16—2—17(a)—8—3—4—1 i.e. <-, top line first. 
7. > 16—2—1]—4—3—8—17 (a) i.e. bottom line (= ) 
first, top line ~. 
8. < 2—16—17(a)—8—3—4— i.e. top line ( <) 
first, bottom line -> 


If we now compare these eight possible readings with other mscriptions, 
we find only the following similarities :— 


(A) Reading 1: >» 16—2—17—(a)—8—3—4—1 compared with 
No. 420: 2—20—6—16—3—17—9. 
(B) Reading 8 : < 2—16—17(a)—8—3—1—1 compared with 
(i) No. 555: 2—16—18——8—6—2—5—15 
(ii) No. 139 : 1 2—16—17a—8—1—19—10 
| LI—2—12 


(1) No. 322: 2—I4—7T—I16—15—8—I—I13 

Despite the differences in detail (which may or may not be significant), 
we can hardly dismiss the similarities between Nos. 555, 139 and 322 ( [2]— 
16—17a/18—S8—|1] )as due to pure chance ; the odds would be too great. 
The similarity between Reading 1 and No. 420 (16—2/3—17(e)—8/9) is 
much less striking than that between Reading 8 and Nos. 555, 139 and J22. 
In the case of Reading 1, the first sign (16) of the series corresponds exactly, 
the third sign also corresponds well ( 17(a@)/17), but the other two similar 
signs are sharply divergent ( 2/3 and 8/9); further the combination 16- 
3-17-9 is recorded with certainty only in No. 420. In the case of Reading 
8, there is absolute identity with the four signs of No. 139, if we neglect the 
difference in the position of 17, and a strong similarity with Nos. 555 and 
322. It can hardly be due to chance that Reading 8 presents us with a 
combination of four signs occurring, with slight variations, three times else 
where, though it may well be fortuitous that Reading 1 presents us with some 
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thing that might be considered as a divergent variation of a combination 
occurring once elsewhere. 

None of the other Readings of No. 247 present any similarities with 
other inscriptions and it is therefore probable that Reading 8 is correct. 
The top line of No, 247 is therefore to be read first and it is to be read from 
right to left. It therefore follows from the axiom that the direction of all 
single-line inscriptions is from right to left.* 

The solution reached—that the direction of reading for all single-line 
inscriptions is from right to left—is not, of course, certain; it is however 
highly probable. If p denote the probability that the similarity between 
Reading 8 of No. 247 and the other inscriptions is fortuitous, then the proba- 
bility that it is not fortuitous is (1—p); hence the probability of the solution 
reached is also (1—p). Naturally we cannot evaluate p (since some permu- 
tations of signs are presumably not possible), but it may reasonably be 1६. 
garded as very small and, consequently, the probable truth of the solution 
reached (1—p) as very large. 

Examination of the other multilinear inscriptions has not produced any 
similar proof for the direction of the script. But, on the probabilities of the 
case, we should hardly expect this, and we should be grateful for the chance 
which has preserved one inscription sufficient by itself to indicate the direc- 
tion of reading 

In conclusion I may miention one other piece of evidence for the direction 
of the Mohenjo-daro Script. Alone it would not be conclusive but as support- 
ing evidence it is of interest. There is in the British Museum® an Indus Valley 
seal found, without context, at Ur, which is unique in that it bears a cunei 
form inscription®® This cuneiform inscription reads, of course, from left 
to right. Below it a bull is depicted and it is significant that this bull faces 
to the left. For on the Mohenjo-daro seals the bull almost always faces to 
the right. It seems therefore that this Ur seal, with its bull facing to the left 
and its left-to-right inscription, is the “ reverse" of the typical Mohenjo-daro 
seal, with its bull facing to the right and its right-to-left inscription. 


7. Tam not further concerned here with the direction of reading in the second 
line, nor with the order of the lines. 

8. Just as, if we were dealing with an English text, tions such as 
(नवात would not be possible. 

9. Egyptian and Assyrian Department No, 120573. 

10. For a full account of this seal see (~, J. Gapo, Preceedings of the British 
Academy 1932 pp. 193-4. 





THE FORMATION OF MY CHILD’S LANGUAGE 


By 
SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, Jammu 


My son Anand Vardhan was born on the 19th August 1929. In March 
1930 I began to keep a record of his sounds, and continued to do so up to 
the 22nd August, 1932. He evolved a dialect of Panjabi, with a few traces 

The figures given below signify the age of the boy in months. 

This linguistic r may be divided into five distinct stages :— 

(1) Articulate but meaningless sounds, reaching up to-9, though a few 

significant sounds appeared even in this stage. | 

(2) Significant sounds coined by the boy himself but not occurring in 

the actual dialect : period 14-16, 
(3) Words from the dialect, pronounced significantly, but with varying 
degree of accuracy: period 11523. 

(4) Evolution of Vocabulary: period 24-37. 

(5) Evolution of Grammar: 30-37. 

As regards the articulate sounds, I shall first describe his simple 
vowels. = 

The earliest vowels recorded, appearing mostly in meaningless sounds, 

47125 were the Jong vowels (either alone or at the end of con- 
Sepia Venere sonants) [u:], [i:], [e: 1. [&:] and [a:]. 
(u:], eg. in 
8: pu: bu: 9: 
14: mw: wm: 
[i:] 8: ki: 
9: gi: gi: ki: 
[6] 7: ge: 8; ke: 
8: Jé: “give”, later dé: dé: dé: ( emphatic ). 

[8:] 8: ma: [4] being somewhat like French [ द ] in an unaccented 

syllable, 
[e:] 9: 8: 
14: mE: me: bebe: de: 
15: Je: 

[a] 13: pa: pa 
14: baba, caca 

The short vowels [A], (U), [1] and [6] emerged somewhat late 
with the appearance of significant sounds and words :-— 

[Al] 16: 'Acche “a term of salutation, being a mispronunciation of 
namaste.” 

17: J Ab) * ¢ exclamation while “ playing.” 
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[U] 19: cup cup “ exclamation while playing.” 
[1] 19: aprcja “Come! ”—calls somebody whose name he could not 
pronounce correctly. 
24: प्राह “ father, or sisters”. 
[€] 25: ‘ennei “ No!"—literally, “ it not,” 
Diphihomgs A few diphthongs also appeared in the early period, but 
on the whole somewhat later :-— 
[ail 8: #7# 1 ( Meaningless ) 
[50] 14: mao “cat” 
[ei] 16 * this 
[ea] 24: “this very thing 
[ia] 24 (later): ia “ this very thing 
Tones The tones appeared quite early, e.g. the low rising 
tone in :— 
8: py: ( Meaningless ) 
13: pa pa ( Meaningless ) 
16: ta cat,” while peeping about. 
The high-falling tone also appeared about the same time :— 


8: 4६; ” give 
9: dé: “ give” 


9: ॐ (Meaningless ) 
24: pha “exclamation of dislike.” 
In the earlier period plosives were preferred to other consonants. 
pat a similar phenomenon in the speech of a Swiss German 
| child, cf. “Die sprachliche entwicklung eines kindes 
by Hans Cornioley, p. 40. Of the plosives, [g], [k], [7] and [b] (through 
a fricative [b] ) were the earliest to appear. (cf. a similar phenomenon 
in the same work by Comioley, pp. 6, 7, 40). The plosives appeared in 
sounds like the following :— 
[ह] 7: ge: ( Meaningless) 
[दर] 8; ke: ki: ( ,, ) 
ए. 7: pu: bu:( » ) 
9: dé: “give 
15: dw: “exclamation while turning over the pages of a book” 
15: da: da: “exclamation while turning over the pages of a book 
> do ५ rs 
„, वहः: चट र oi 
The palatals [c], [ch] appeared in 14: ca ca ca (Meaningless) 
16: ‘'Acche “a term of salutation, being a mispronuncia 
ae tion of the word wamaste.” 
Before the voiced palatal J appeare 
Patatalieed ‘Slavonic dj (as in Russian djélo “business” ) “was एण 
Consonants = nounced in 
13: dé “give 
15: dja (Ja) “exclamation in search of acat: “where is it’ ?” 
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The breathed dental plosive appeared a little later :-- 

[t] 16: ta “cat”, while peeping about. 

[11] 17: ‘stthe “here” 

The retroflex plosive also appeared about the same time as the dental:— ` 

[| 16: Ge “exclamation while pointing to an object like a picture, 

ball etc.” 

[प्‌] (alveolar palatalized) 16: do “exclamation while calling 

two cats.” 

The aspirated labial [ph] appeared much later in 

24: pha “exclamation of dislike.” 

The only non-plosive consonants which appeared early were 

[1] 8: +^ (Meaningless) 

[ता] 8: ma (Meaningless) 

[1] 14: nja,nja ( न }. These three consonants occurred 
rarely in this period 
Nasal Consonants Of the nasal consonants, [m] appeared earlier :-- 

8: ma (Meaningless ) 

14: mio कं 

७ i me me ( Meaningless ) 

Then appeared [n]:— 

25: on bel “No!, lit. “it not” 

31: mAnd “the boy’s own name. 

[7] emerged somewhat later :-— 

33: ‘mAPJu “Sacred thread” from ‘JA J7'u (Lahnda dialect ) 

But even a little subsequently, the child found [n] followed by [kk] in 
the succeeding syllable difficult to p ॥ nikka 
“small,” he said ‘gikka. Similarly for medial [m] he substituted [k] in 

35: hekal “glasses” later 35: skkal for ‘snak in the dialect. — 

Higuids Of the liquids, [I] appeared much earlier and was often 

eee substituted for [r] 

27: ‘lala “father” 

28: hol “more” for Aor in the dialect 

» bal “outside” for tar in the dialect correct » aciati 
these two words, for, bar, appeared three months later, 31. cf. a similar 
phenomenon in the Swiss German child's speech, in which [ए] was still 
indistinct in the 22nd month, but 1] was clear: [1] became clear in the 
24th month ( Cornioley, Ib., pp. 31, 35), 

[1] for [7 also appeared in the medial position :— 

34: Uppala “from above" for Uppro in the dialec 

Besides [1], [6] was also substituted for [r] :— 

33: Gie “a bear” for rich, later 37: lich, 

33: ‘Gobi bread’ for ‘robi but three days later, he pronounced ‘rol 
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Throughout the period under investigation, he was unable to pronounce 
[ह], for which he substituted [1] or [1] :— 

31: ivi “coarse sugar” for gUr in the dialect. 

34: Cfille “sweepers” for citre in the dialect. 

85: ‘puli “wasp” for उमा in the dialect. 

The child showed the greatest inability to pronounce the spirants. Only 
one instance, 34: 'fermm “lion's face” could be recorded; 
otherwise for [f] he substituted [6G] or [९] ~ 

99: ‘tate “ Shanti, his sister's name,” later. 

37: ‘Gergi for the same. 

39- ‘roti or Geel for 101 “a girl's name.” 

While an instance of [1] was obtained, no instance of [s] could be 
secured. Initially, an instance was recorded in which he substituted [b] 
for [s]:— | 

37: bapag “soap” for sabaz in the dialect: otherwise [ch] or [c] were 
the frequent substitutes -— 

16: "Acche for n?mAste “a term of salutation”. 

31: कटी “ that will do” for bAs. 

34: pbiecas “ bis-cut” for ‘biskwb. 

44: ‘bacical bicycle” for batsikkal 

37: 'mAlcha “I will rub” for 'mAlsd. 

37: ‘ichi “an iron” for ‘Istri. 

For similar phenomenon in Awadhi, cf. Baburam SAKSENA: Evolution 
of Awadhi, 9. 103, “It has been observed that when the child begins to 
pronounce [8] , he does so in the case of initial [8] first, the medial continues 
to be pronounced [ch] a little longer." 

The glottal fricative first appeared early, 3201 after the Sth month, 
The £“ पनि but it was not noticed again for 19 months, till it 
catiwe [0] reappeared :-— 

8: 14 (Meaningless). 

28: hol “ more”. 

31: ‘AAGG: “shop”. | 
Even then it was not pronounced in the beginning of some words, as 

26: ‘ati “elephant” for 'hathi 

34: ‘Ali “ Hari, name of a boy ". 

The labio-dental [v] also appeared late: 

31: एक "` foolball” lit. “ big”. 

4 Of the consonant-groups those with the semi-vowel [i] 
owas BPO oe with liquids were the earliest to appear :— 

[ej] 19: pi'cja “ An obscure name of a person ^, 

[tr] 27: tre “ three”. 

[जा] 31: mlai “ cream”. 

ण 33: ‘mA ˆ sacred thread”. 

[mb] 33: ‘blnebi “name of a girl. 


Spirants. 
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An interesting [b] in bat (34) “inkstand” for daval; appeared, reminding 
us of Peikrit [9 for Skr. [dv]. In the trisyllabic word 

37: ऋआ: “O Sumitra! his sister's name” the child: substituted 

[भ] with the Svarabhakti [a] for the [r] of [tr] in su mitra, 
commonly pronounced ऋआ by her parents and friends. 
Haplology ‘ eae with SERENE SEE IT of sounds in 
2 words, occasionally appeared—: 

27: mdn “almonds” for badam 

35: षणां “ wasp” for (ज 

37: ‘bama™ pyjama” for pajama 

Onomatoposa The tendency to Onomatopoea and music appeared for 
and ऋष्ट the first time after the 14th month : 

14: mado: “cat™ ( onomatopoeic ) 

14: ba ba ba ( Musical sounds ) 

14: ऋतं ऋतं (Musical sounds) 

After the 24th month the child became very responsive to music. He 
danced shaking the head, arms and legs on hearing a song. Cf, CoRNIOLEY 
ib, 9 44, in which the Swiss child is said to have expressed delight in music 
after the 22nd month. 


Order of sounds Chronologically, the order of sounds in words may 
Gruen peepee १५१० be thus represented -- 
Vowels only 8: #, ef ( both meaningless ) 
Consonant + vowel 8: ke: ( meaningless ) 
# de give 
Vowel + Consonant 16: ४118: “ here 
a Acche “namAste, a term of salutation 

Disyllabic words begin after the 15th month, as 15: pa 'di “ exclamation 
while turning over the pages of a book", 16: ‘sthe “here. 

Trisyllabic words to begin appear later ~ 

34: ‘Bbacical: “bicycle”. 

38: ‘uppalé: “ from above”. 

37: omiignag: ™ O Sumitra! his sister's name” 

While the first significant sound appeared as the Imperative 8 Jé 
Significant sounds ` 296 9: dé: “ give, emphatic dédé: the boy in this early 
comed by the period used many significant sounds not available in his 
child, dialect :— 

14. wu: “ that thing” when wanting something 

15: dja(jJa): “ exclamation in search of a cat, where is it?” 

» : du: “exclamation when turning over the pages of a book. 














8 ९ dada: re oF nF ~ बा 98 
+ हि do 3 ha हह te ni FE 
re = pa न 1, iF 3.8 re ire 
af " 04 : FE षि ण ° FP Fe 
७२ eda: ‘ede धि] ७ १४ । क १७ 
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16: tw: “exclamation when pointing to a picture, ball etc.” 

» do: “exclamation when calling two cats”. 

2 fa “cat” peeping about. 

19: jab Jab, cup cup “ Exclamation while playing”. 

५1 aplcia “Come Oh!” (some person whose name is obscure ). 

After the 17th month, the child came to know the meanings of many 

words, but could not pronounce them, €.g. when asked to pomt out a 

‘abu? “electric bulb?”, he pointed out correctly, though he could not 

Before the 24th month, the vocabulary was rather poor. The earliest 

Vocabulary words picked up from the dialect related to greeting or 
persons often called :-— 

16: 'Acche “ greetings”. 

17- ‘bebe “mother and other persons as well” though in the dialect 
this word means only “ mother”. 

24: "tte “father, and even sisters”. This word was used for only 
one or two weeks and was then replaced by be “mother” for 
every body. 

After the 24th month, a large number of substantives appeared :-- 

26: ‘até “ elephant” 

a उ WG" camel” 

97: ma“ water” for ‘pari in the dialect 

+ २. man “almonds” for badam in the dialect. 

31: »And ‘the child’s own name”. 

37: kAl“ tomorrow ”. 


Before the 30th month, only the germs of Grammar appeared. The first 
(त grammatical form appeared as Imperative mood after the 

: 8th month: 16: “give 9: dé: “give”. The Demonstrative 
Pronouns then appear, 16: ef “this”, 24: éa oria this very thing”. 
Adverbs from Demonstrative Pronouns also appear early: 16: ‘athe “here”. 
The word for negation appears somewhat late: 25: gnngi “is not": lit “it 
not”. The numerals emerge after the 27th month: Jk “one”, do “two”, 
ire “three”. 

After the 30th month, grammatical forms become rapidly rich. The 
personal pronoun mt “ I" appears after the 319 month. The verb and the 
adjective appear simultaneously during the next few months :-— 

Verb: Past: 32: ‘bapu'maria “grandfather will beat”: past used in 

the sense of the future. 

Present Perfect: 33: ‘roGi ai « “meal has come”. 

Subjunctive 37: ‘roti pe Ja “may I send bread? 

Future: 37; mt 'appe'mAlcha “I will rub by myself, “mAlcha from 

Lahnda 0158 “1 will rub". 
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Participles (from Dogri) 35: pAJJa da “broken” 
36: 


‘paba da “torn” 
»  pArada “filled” 


Adjectives 31: ‘mela “dirty” 
34: ‘gikka “small” for 
nikka 


The Genitive, after the 34th month, was indicated by a compound 
word :— 

34: RAL 'bibi “yesterday's sweets” 

» (हि ऋआ “lion's face’. But after the 35th month appears the post 
position da in cace da ki, “uncle's card”. 

The conception of Gender appears after the 35rd month, when we have 
'yoGi aia "" meal has come”, but its use does not yet seem to be quite correct 
for after the 34th month the child calls a girl “ blmbi oe” “ O Bimbi " ( being 
the name of a girl ), though o¢ is used only for males. 

How far the linguistic features described above are general, and how 

८ far peculiar to the individual, only later research, after 

careful comparison of the speech of many children 

speaking Indo-Aryan, will show, but the early appearance of plosives, the late 

mergence of [1] (asin Swiss German mentioned above, vide p. 561), and 

the substitute of [ch] for [s] as in Awadhi (Vide p. 562 above), may not be 
3 mere coincidence. 





NOTES ON AN OLD PASHTO MANUSCRIPT, 
CONTAINING THE KHAIR-UL-BAYAN 
OF BAYAZID ANSARI 
By 
G. MORGENSTIERNE, Oslo 


We learn from Raverty' that ‘Shaykh Mali Yisufzi, in A. 0. 1417, wrote 
the “ History of his tribe and their conquests in the Peshawer Valley, etc. "... 
‘This is the earliest work I have been able to discover; but of course it must 
not fora moment be inferred that previous to this there was no Pushto 
literature. On the contrary Akhiind Darwezah mentions. .that in his time 
(about A. 7. 1600) there was a celebrated book entitled “ The Pure” which 
had been in the possession of the Yisufzis for some centuries past /—-RAVERTY 
also mentions another history in Pashto, written by Khan Kaji, Rarmri 
1494 A.D., and informs us that he has in his possession Pashto works 
which were composed many years before and during Akbar’s reign (A. ए, 
1555-1604). 

Unfortunately none of these pre-Akbarian Pashto works known to 
KAVERTY have been quoted in his grammar or included in his Chrestomahy or 
among his Translations, nor have I been able to find out what has become of 
these very interesting ancient Pashto manuscripts in his possess The 
most ancient Pashto work made accessible is still Akhund Darweza’s 
Makhzan-i-Pashto*, published in Peshawar, by DoRN in his Chrestomathy, and, 
in extracts, by RAVERTY in the Gulshan-i-Roh. According to Dorn his पाल्यं 
Was arranged in (A. प्र.) 1614 (read 1014! ) = (+. 7.) 1605 by Abdulkarim, 
another son of Akhiind Darwézah." 

Akhind Darwéza wrote in defence of orthodoxy against the arch-heretic 
Bayazid Ansari, the Pir Roshan or “ Saint of Light" of his own adherents, 
the Roéshanians, and the Pir Tarik or “Saint of Darkness", of his oppo- 
nents. According to the Dabistin®“ it was in the year of the Hijira 949 (A. ए. 
1542/3 ), that MiyamRéshen gained strength and established his sect,"’ and he 
died in A. ए, 1585५, 

The tenets of his sect are known mainly from the Dabistdn, and from the 
malicious quotations® and gross invectives of Akhind Darwézah. Dr. LrypEN* 











1. A Dictionary of the Pukhto, etc., 1 ed, p. XV. 

2. Also called Makhzan-i-lslam, or Makhzan-ul-Asrir, V. DARMESTETER, Chants 
populaires, CLKXXVII, and the preface to RAvERTY'S Gulshan-j-Roh, 

3. Tr. Shea and Troyer, 17, 41. 

4. DARMESTETER, Chanis populaires CLXXXV. 
Ye 5 Eg. the frequently repeated sentence: di ‘awrate di gultina, gul ham har 
 Miyatcina “women are flowers and everyone may enjoy the fragrance of a flower,” 

6. Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI, 388 sqq. 
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has given an interesting account of this heresy, which has played a great réle 
among the Pathans, and which may still have its secret adherents on the 
North-West Frontier. But no part of his original work has been known. 

In 1926, however, Sir E. Denison Ross kindly drew my attention to, 
and put at my disposal a manuscript of Bayazid Ansadri’s Khair-ul-Bayin, 
belonging to him. He thought it might be of interest as well on account 
of its subject as on account of its age. According to the Persian co 
the manuscript was written by एवाः Bahar (तड, a disciple of Pir 
Roshan, and was finished on Wednesday the 20th of Ramazan, A. प्त. 
1061 (^. 7. 1650). It 15 older than any of the Pashto manuscripts belonging 
to the India Office or the British Museum ( of which the most ancient is the 
Diwan-i-Mirza, 8. M. Or. 4228, from A. प्र. 1101), though it yields in age to 
Dorn’s mscr. of Akhiind Darwéza. On the other hand Khair-ul-Bayan is the 
most ancient work hitherto known in Pashto, and it is of interest as well for 
the history of this language, as on account of its being an original work of the 
famous heretic. Unfortunately the time at my disposal for examining the 
manuscript was very limited, as I was leaving London. Besides, my 
unacquaintedness with Muhammedan Theology and its terminology, as well as 
my inexperience in reading Pashto and Persian manuscripts rendered the task 
of copying and interpreting the text rather difficult. I did, however, copy a 
number of passages at random, and I venture to hope that a few remarks on 
the work and some extracts from it may not be without interest, and that 
they may induce a competent scholar to take up the work of editing and 

The mscr. contains 167 leaves and is written in the Nasta’‘liq character. 

According to tradition’ Khair-ul-Bayin was composed in four languages, 
And we actually find several Persian and Hindustani passages in the introduc- 
tion, while Arabic quotations are frequently inserted into the Pashto text. 
Persian notes, in a different hand, are written in the margin. 
_ 116 orthography is remarkable in several ways. With the works of 
Akhiind Darwezah, our mscr. shows a tendency to omit final 35७ and &, 
even the haizahir. Thus, € g. 055. harfina, and harfiino; 3, wata; 
~, +~ mista; ५५ basi; दर Spe 55, ०4) 2 (hk), but usually ५३। abah, 
= fewah, etc. Characteristic of Khair-ul-Bayin is the frequent writing of 
several words in one, e.g. Saye ye = GS) Gye Sy 208 hawi dai; 
SIF + 4 a spider garti; ..< pa ksi mi. 

For the sounds peculiar to Pashto the ordinary symbols are used in the 
case of ह with three dots above for ८, 158 ; 3 and » with a ring below for r 
and d; + with dot above and below for 5. We also find = witha ring 








7 ४. Leyden, op. cit, 9. 415. 

8 The same symbol is used in Khorasmian. There may be a direct ccnnection 
between the usage in the two Eastern In. languages. 

9 Cf. the Alphabet fol. 4 r, 
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whose very name—trightly or wrongly—has been explained as corresponding 
to Persian Chiragh-Push “ fire-extinguishers” with allusion to the peculiar 
and disreputable ceremonies attributed to them 

In the vocalized transcriptions underlined a, i, ४, stand for vowels written 
in the original, 6, i, #, etc. for those supplied by me. 0, है represent 9,8 
of the text, while ©, € have been added. Initial त stands for (1) but @ for | 
@ represents a = which ought to be read g, and underlined ह an original ; 

For typographical reasons I have given some specimens of exact transli 
terations of the consonants, instead of the original texts in Arabic script, which 
would have entailed the use of special letters. 

The translations are in several cases conjectural and provisory. 

Au Bayazid wu-kas hagha harfiina ले pa hara Ziba Saz@yi da faide da 
para da ddmiano. 19 dina-é la hara ciza ma na-zda bériin harfiina da Quran 

And Bayazid wrote those letters which are suitable for every language 
for the benefit of men. Thou art wise above everything | ?), by me nothing 
15 learnt (? ) but the letters of the Koran. 

Fol, 117 

Gunahfar au ततता ganam la-waro gunahPardino la-badkarano Muham 
mad pa ummat ke सस as-salim walé umédwari mé sta wa néki u rahmat 
(11b) प baxS wata तव; एते wu baxsa wa m4 wata au jm’ wa ydrdno u 
farman bardarano wa mijasti wata gunahan bal-mé zra qarar ही au pasta wa 
kalam wata wuzgar 5 

I reckon as (the worst) sinner and evil-doer of all sinners and evil-dioers 
Mohammed—in the religion peace be upon him (?)—; but I am hoping for 
Thy goodness and compassion and forgiveness; forgive me and my friends 
and servants (and?) for the mijasti (?) our sins; besides may my heart 
become quiet and leisured for (= to hear) Thy word. 

Fol. 16 r 

Nabi wa (yo) एत rahmati ‘alaihi na*-dah al-kaldm : 

(Ma) rg ba-war ज wa sari wata nangahin, nigta da sari padunya ke 
tal-da-tal maqam. Gora da daghé zamané ३ त्राता ghwari dunyd au har Gi 
pa-k3é-di, pé masghiil di dér ddmidn. Jiné pa-karalo १३ pa-bazargani yd 
pa-pwhdkly ya pa-tarka’-bandi jiné pa-nor nor दता masghiili kah admidn 

Tne Prophet has said—compassion upon him--about this is the word: 
Death comes to man suddenly, there 15 no place for ever for man in the world. 
Look, the men of this time seek the world and all that isin it, many men are 





occupied with it. Some with ploughing or trading or........., or with wearing 
of quivers, some men make busy with some other work. 
Fol. 43 प्र. 
Mé kani kori-di ( or: kanai karai-dai) pa-ksé-mé अमं (sirai?) जानती 


pa-krandar da pré war da 4dmiano. Pachar जतं ksé-mé a-Zab karai-dei dai pa 
atkal da gunahano. Zs ba wa Gr wata तजा farman é-har yau azab wi, pa 





Read pa-dah ? 
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atkal ghw&ri pa-har yau. Ka la-dr wu-wuzam héc kala ba-na-wu-basam®* yau 
la-gunahgarano 4dmiano. 

Da kalim ba-miimi pa-ksé hagha marg | 44a) Gi la-'az4b 135 अ au nah 
hagh twandin Gi-la-rabat wi da dizaxiand gor Sm. 

Ihave made stones (or: a stone ?), andin them I have made holes for 
the making of a door in them for men (२). In every hole I have made a 
torment according to the judgment of (their) sins. I shall give a command 
to the fire, that every torment that may be, it shall seek it accordmg to the 
judgment on each one. 11 emerge from the fire, I shall take out one 
of the sinning men. This word he will find in it (?): That death which is 
from torment and not that life which......(?) 

Fol. 617 

Pa-hagha sari farz dai-Ci Gbah war-jaxa na-wi, yau kroh lar wi da dah 
au da dbo pa-miyan (dari krdh yau farsang dai, au kroh dai caldr zara 
gimiina)—(ARApic) gad ja’ala “Wahu li-kulli-Say'’yan (sic! ) qadran. (PERSIAN) 
"न (25070 : ] YA ताजी wi, da-ranj pa-bahanah ya da dunbamand ya da हे 
wah dar wi; ya da kohi स्वभा wi, gali war-jaxa na-wi Gi Obah € kazi, pa-dah 
farz dai-~Gi tamim di kah, Tamam. 

For this man it is obligatory, if there is no water present, [if] there is 
one kos road between him and the water, (three kis make one farsang, and 
one kis consists of 4000 paces ).—( Arabic) God has made for every thing 
its power (?)......(PasHTo). Or if there is water, there is through the pretext 
of suffering, fear either of the sailed one (n. of some animal?) or of the 
wolf; or [if] there is well-water, it is not near to him, that he may draw the 
water,—for him it is obligatory to make a substitute (for water). Finished 

Pa-ioh di kalim: Da sari ( Fol. 101 r. or: sario?) boya G pa-nawistama 
Spah har yau la-‘dgilo wa myst wata di हतां 78 58.057. Kah cok (as)-é 
wu-wini, ro¢a di wu lari; kas-é na-wiui, rota di na-lari da hégha pire ८5 
muddat tamim अं da Sa‘ban. Ka-yau kas wu-wini myast da Ramazan, 
guwai di € qabila-ki da ˆ 801 da-para imam kah ‘illat wi pa-Asman kee 

About this there is this word: It behoves a man (or: men) that on 
the twenty-ninth night of आत 98 every one of those who have sense should 
look out for the new moon. If anybody sees it, they shall keep the fast ; if 
nobody sees it, they shall not keep the fast until the period of the Sha‘ban 
5 fini If one person sees the moon of the Ramazin the Imima shall 
accept his testimony on account of his competence if there is a reason for it 


in the sky. 





2 Fol. 101 v. 

8 Kam ‘Id mydst yau kas wu-wini, rotah di na-gusai ka ‘ illat wi pa 
asman, “Ayan: Guwahi di na-qabulawi imam bérin ka dwa mé@rah yA yau 
mérah dwe ‘aurate wi. Pata di wi. ‘lam ka‘ illat na-wi pa-dsman, guwahi 
di na-gabulawi imam bériin da déro Admiano. 

If one person sees the moon of Shawal, he shall not break the fast if 
there is a reason ( for fasting ) in the sky. Demonstration: the imam shall 








* Ba-na uncertain reading 
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not accept the testimony, unless there be two men or one man and two 
women. May it be a sign for thee. If there is no sign in the sky as a 
reason, the imam shall not accept it, unless it be of many men 

Fol. 105 ४. 

Zakat da 430 da 4spo dai. Bayan: Ka-cok 85 aspé lari, kal tér ही tamam, 
tastan ह ixtiyar lari ci yau dinar ता war-ki da her Xaryan (?) ya di baha ki: 
la-dwo sawo diramo di pinjah war-ki tamam. Pata di wi..........Nistah 
zakat da ३50 na-da qajaro nada xro bériin ka-da bazargani wi. 

There is tithe (to be payed) of horses and mares. Explanation: If 
anybody has horses or mares, and a whole year passes, their owner is at liberty 
to give one dinner for each ass (?); or he shall value them, then he shall give 
five fuel dirhams out of two-hundred. May it be a proof for thee........ No 
tithe is to be given on horses or mules or asses, unless they are for sale. 


Fol. 102 n. 

Da dah la-dwo-sawo diramo la-xarca ziyat wi yA calwést carandah psuna 
ya dérs carandah ghwa ya ए) carandah wi पठता yA as ya aspé ya kali ya 
da bazargani wi @-dwa-sawa diram € baha wi au kal pa-dili sér si tamam, 
hagha tuwangar dai. 

His expenses exceed 260 dirhams, or he has 40 grazing sheep, or 30 
grazing cows, or 5 grazing camels or horses or mares, or household articles 
for trading, the value of which is 200 dirhams, and a whole year has passed 
for them (in his possession), he is powerful. 

Fol. 114 r. 

Tro ba-kamzori-wata wayi Saitan ma prézda (114 b) mayah wa zor war 
wata nah wa ghal u kasir wata. Sarm $mari ¢i-wa-lii wata prézdi 

Then Satan says to the feeble: Do not give up thy wealth to the power 
ful, nor to the thief or adulterer. He reckons it a shame to give (anything) 
up to these, 

147 b. 

Da 3१9३2 rahat bé da ghwaz, da didan rahat be da stergo au da xusbii 
rahat bé da poze wi, da Aghustan rahat bé da tan au da xulé rahat bé da 
८55 au da xwajd da alam (?). Arwi au wini dghundi mimi pa-hégha<i 
pa-duny4 € 4rwédoli lidali 4ghusti mundli na-wi ghwaz stargé त tan poza xulé 
08 da, "7४ ता. 

The repose of the voice is without the ear, the repose of seeing without 
the eyes, and the repose of fragrance without the nose, the repose of dressing 
is without the body, and the repose of the mouth without drink or food. 
He hears and sees, dresses and finds in that which he has not heard, seen 
dressed or found in the world.......(?) 


Fol. 145 च, 


प kl'm kwr dlywh nxs hghh d ९५ ppdyr krzy त nws phws ptlb d mrd’ri 
yd jn'wr'n ए" d nwr कट 070 Gd dwy xwrdndy ‘ $ hsy Sph dyr krzy frm'n- 
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brd’r d Syt’n $ त nws phws प ghl'd k’syry 097 ४" d nwr गा ए2% wm 
" dmy'n pngh(m ? d nws ते Syt’n p‘z’b d’w addy. 

Da kalam fora: Da léwah naxsa haghah da Gi pa-Spa-dér Barzi da nds 
pa-hawwas pa-talab da murdare yd-da janawarano ya da nor Giz da-para 
cida ततता xwardan-di. “Ayan: Hase GiSpah dér Barzi farmanbardar da 
Saitin. “Ayan. Da nis pa-hawwas da शौ] da kasiri da para ya da nor 
haram pa-azab wum. Admian pa-nagh(m) at da nds da Saitan pa-‘azb da 
"we (?) di 

Consider this word: The proof of a wolf (or: beast of prey) is that it 
wanders much about at night in the lust of its desires, in search of carrion or 
of animals (i.e. prey), or of other things which are their food. Demonstra 
tion: I was in torment on account of the lust of desire, of theft, of adultery, 
or of other forbidden things. Men are in the torment of w’t (?) on account of 
the voice (2) of the lust of Satan. 

Fol. 145 प्र, 

nxs त jn'wr'n hgbh 0 ¢y prwj blyr krzydh w nws ptlb dw’sh त ‘whw "प 
hr Cxwrdndy 0 jn'wr'n p§ph pghflt dk cml'st nyy पडी w nwr é’ wt zy’n hsy 
cy péry't ks वा ww त nws phws bprwj dyr krzydyr by xw's cs ' ghstn wyl 
psph bpghflt dk cmil'st Ik jn’wr'n ला) by rs'wh nwr ट) wt zy'n. 

Naxsa da jandwardno haghah da Gi pa-rwaj ba-lér garzédah u nos 

talab da wasah da काठ au har G-xwurdan-di da jandwarano. Pa-Spah 
pa-ghaflat dak camlast (a) na-yé rasiwah wa nor ca-wata ziyan. Hasé ले 
paSari’at ksa gardr wii da nos pahawwas ba-pa-rwaj dér Zarzi-der bé 
xwar (9), cas, aghastan, wayal. Pa-spah ba-pa-ghaflat dak camlast, laka 
janawardn ci-nah b-é rasawah nor éa(r)-wata zivan. 

The proof (: sign) of the (grazing) animals is that they used to wander 
about in day time, and (their) lust (is) in the search for grass and water and 
everything which can be eaten by animals. At night they carelessly lay down 
replete. They did not bring harm upon anybody else. Thus they who were 
firm in the law, wander much about in day time in the lust of desire. They 
have much food, drink, dress, (talk?). At night thy carelessly lay down 
replete, like the animals, who did not bring harm to anybody else. 

Admian jma pa-hasti kse-di, jm4 hasti da pa-admiano. Laka kabdna 
pa-Obah au ठठ pa-kabi kze, laka kabiina pa-Oboh 2wandi-di, hasé pa-ma 
zwandi-di fdmian. Pata di wi. J'/am: Mina-l-ma’i kulli Sayyun hayyun. 
Pa-Quran ksé-di. (Arabic) उवद: Ana fi एणा sayy'in kA ’L 
bi-jamiun (२) ma kana fi गया. (Pashto) Wayali-di Subhan. Kah 
pa-dbo ksé garzi max € wa 500 wata ज्ञ, hasé har lar wata ci wu jarwuzi, max 
€ wa ma-wata si da-dadmiaino. 


Men are in my existence, and my existence is in men. Just as fishes 
are in the water and the water in the fishes, just as the fishes are alive in 
the water, thus men are alive in me. May it be a sign for thee. (ARABIC) 








° Or read: wy = wi? 
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The teaching: From the water is every thing alive. (Pasuto) It is in the 
Koran. (Ar.) Explanation: Iam in every thing, just as the water. All 
that exists is in the water (?), (Psut.). The gracious one has said it. 
When the fish moves about in the water, its face is turned towards the water 
Likewise in whatever direction they turn round, the faces of men are turned 
towards me. 
153 

Za yam pa-wéstah pa-pdst kse da Admidno, pa-wino pa-ghwasa da 
admiano, pa-rag pa-pala da A4dmiadno, pa-haddo pa-maghzah da admiino, 
pa-har cah ksé-yom Ci ca Sta da sari (or: sario?) pajan. Tahqiq da jma 
hasti la-hara ciz bar, laka da la-ddmiano......Za yam pa-ddmi ksé-jma hasti 
pa-carsino da admidno, za nizde yam wa-adminano wata la-jana 

Tam in the hairs and in the skin of men, in the blood and in the flesh of 
men, in the veins and in the sinews of men, in the bones and in the marrow 
of men. I amin everything which exists in the soul of a man (or: men) 
The truth of my existence (is ) above everything, just. as it is (above) men 
[or: Forsooth, my existerice is... ?.] I am in man, my existence is in the 
crossroads of men, 1am near unto men in their soul. 





THE REINTERPRETATION OF BUDDHISM ! 


By 
ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


The Buddhist scholar nowadays sees Buddhism in its setting, and no 
Indian Weltanschauung ; it is largely as the result of Mrs. Ruys Davins’ 
work that Buddhism is now seen to have been far less heterodox than was 
once thought. And this is a great service. At the same time it provokes 
the curious reflection, that the suspicious popularity of “ Buddhism 
in Europe has rested upon a very thorough misundersta ud 
dhism really was. The actual teaching was no more than that of Jesus “ meek 
or mild", and like his was in radical opposition to our modern individualism, 
and to our interest in “the survival of ‘ personality’". If there is anything 
that the Buddha is not, it is a “ humanist 

It is above all in her interpretation of काना that the change has taken 
place. I am heartily in agreement with her view recently expressed in J/RAS 
1937, p. 259, that the Buddha took the dfmen for granted? and here more 
fully stated in the original gospel, p. 39, “ May be it is regrettable, that’ in 
our rendering of the word dtman, atid, we have not consistently and persist- 
ently used, not soul or self, but spirit. There is, in both spirit and the Indian 
term the association with ‘breath It must be said, however, that the 











) of the person, and thus his true or real self as distinguished 
from the empirical ego (proprium,® ahah ca mama ca; mamayita in Sn 367) 
SE ----- ~ ~ 
त 1 With special reference to Mrs. Ruys [शण्ठः recent works, What 
Wriginal Gospel in Buddhism ? London, 1938 Ts: Bache क 1 
1997; and A Manual of Buddhism, London and New York, 1932. 
2. It would have been as superfluous for the Buddha to say There is an 
1 का: ५0 कह There are Devas” or There id a Brahmi. 
130- he is asked “ Are there Devas?” Is there a Brahmo 
replies in each case. “What a question ask!" The great point to be in- 
= cae an alia in what was not-affa”. should 
| m CU. पा 8 (कलाकला = 
Indra in VIII. 10 (dimen = soul). It is only by elimination mal the tes 
be in y sense defined when all else has perished, what remains over 
atisisyata), that is the Atman” (CU. VIII. 1 4-5, cf. BU. IV. 3. 6) 
the use of the via negative alike in the Upanigads and Buddhism, and it may 


बज (1 अदा enough that one and the same root underlies Latin pre. 
Pram (“property”) and Skr. priya (* १, The empirical ego (the “ 

Possessions of the rich man who turned away sorrowful, the.“ felly of BU. 
I. 5. 15) is “ naturally dear to us so long as we think of it as “our own” but 
when we realise that the Inner Man alone is really our own ( but what 
for his 06 really “ ours") then he only is dear to us, and all else dear only 


4 
0 
॥ है | 
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and it is for this reason and because of the validity of our consciousness 
of being (regardless of the invalidity of our conviction of being so-and-so) 
that dimen in reflexive usage (rare in RV and also, in the nominative, in 
Pali) acquires the general meaning of “oneself”. In other than reflexive 
usage, the fatal objections to the use of “Self” (even with the capital) are 
two, 

(1) that the basic concept of “spiration" is igno and (2) that it is 
almost impossible in English to make any use of the word “ self" without the 
implication of an ego or of “selfishness”, the “ reader-at-secondhanc " os 
Mrs. Ruys Davis says, thinking only of “ his actual present self” (the only 
self that the natthike can believe in !) 

The full meaning of étman is therefore “ spiritual self". If only one 
word 18 to be used, it is far better to say “ spirit” than “ self", for the reasons 
given above and because this rendering brings out the equivalence of the 
Indian dimen doctrine and Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost (Sanctus 
Spiritus), Greek doctrine of pnewma, Arabic rub, ete, and thus would prob- 
ably do more than any other single change in our habits of translations to 
rectify current misconceptions of Indian teachings. In any case a rendering 
of diman by “ soul" is most undesirable (translators from Pali have rightly 
rendered nama or vififidne in na@mariipa and saevififdna-kdya by “ soul’), 
since it is at least as much from all that is meant by the “ psyche” in our 
“ psychology” as it is from the physical body that the Indian muékta is deli- 
vered. Still less can dimen be rendered by “ body” (unless in very exceptiona 
contexts") merely because in reflexive usage the whole of the person, constituted 
of “body, soul and spirit” is intended. 

Mrs. Ruys Davips, then, renders (as I have also done) the Buddha's 
last words by “Be ye such as have the Spirit for their lamp, (atta-dipa, 
echoed in Sn. 501,) the Spirit for their refuge", cf. MU. VI. 30 “Who as 
its lamps indwells the heart"? The Buddhist denial of atta is always exclu- 

















1, 9, IL. 34 office atid corresponds to D. IL. afifiam kayam: but just as 
kayam in the latter context is not the “ flesh” specifically, but “body” as the 
word is used in “ somebody” or “'gin a body meet a body" so afta in the former 
context is “soul” in the sense in which one can say “not a soul to be seen”. 

2 As also Dh. 146 and 232, Andhokdrena onaddha padipam na gavessatha? 
55 karohi dipam atieno ( Make a lamp of the spirit", not “for” the spirit) 
Karohi dipam attano is exactly the at affanam gaveyyasdtha (“Search for your 
spiritual-self, or spirit”. Mrs. Rays Davins’ version of gaveyyasatha, “ hunted for” 
(Mahdvagga, I. 23, Original gospel, p. 35) is wholly admirable ; but “hunting for 
lost cattle", which as she says “is a feature in Buddhist Suttas" is indeed a 
“feature throughout the Vedic tradition (€ ह. RV. X. 46 2; it is represented 
in Christianity by the doctrine of the vestiginm pedis,—Eckhart speaks of the soul 
as “following the spoor of her quarry, Christ") and at this point it might well 
have been pointed out that the very word for “ Way", magga (Dhtp, 298 has 
fevesali = maggana), derives from अपह, to hunt, cf. IAL, NS. XI. p. 78. 

_ To “make a lamp of the spirit” is the same as to have the Buddha for one’s 
ight. The Buddha not merely never denied the aimean, but is himself the aiman. 
The only explicit statement to the effect that the Buddha is the dfman that I know 
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sive and never inclusive: the error of the puthujana (० polloi) con- 
sists indeed in the delusion that there is “ 445 in what-is-not-altad" (analtant 
.. atta, A. 11. 52), 1.6. in body or soul (5. IIT. 130), but it is equally 
an error to think of the erket as annihilated (D. 11. 68, etc.). It 1s at the 
close of passages analysing “soul-and-body” (ndmariipa, sevififidna-kdya) 
that the expression occurs repeatedly, na me so alfa. “ This 15 not my very- 
self", 1.6. “not my true and spiritual being, but only a temporary vehicle 
thereof" (in the well known parable of the chariot, it is never said that 
there is no rider, but only that the so-called “chariot” is an unstable com 
posite, devoid of any real entity).2 And by this ma me so alld (the stress is 
upon the se) it could scarcely have been more definitely indicated that there 
15 an atta ; by ripam ..vififidnam.. .n' eso" ham asmin’ elam me (5.1. 112) 
Body and soul, that’s not me, they're none of mine”, the Buddha is cer- 
tainly not denying a “real me”, but only defining it by the exclusion of 
its accidents, just as he who denies that “I am this" (ahem ayom asm, 


of occurs in the Commentary to Udana 67, where Tathagata is paraphrased by 
atta (from the point of view of a supposed perversion of the gospel by “ monkish” 
interpreters, this is a curiously “ late” adherence to the “older” doctrine ; for my 
part, I should like to know of even ene unmistakeable denial of the dimen to be 
found in a Pali text, and in any case, is it not time to abandon the anti-monastic pre- 
judices by which our reading of history is so often coloured?) : it is, however 
clearly implied by the Brahmabhita Buddha of STII. 83 and Brahmakiya 

Dhammakajya of 0. IIL 84 (where Brahma, not Brahma may be noted). It is 
also implied in our “lamp” and “refuge” (oftedipa, affasarand) : for the Spirit 
(@fman) is precisely the light by which one sees, etc., “ when all other lights have 
gone out” (BU. IV. 3. 6, “gone out”, as predicated of the “fires”, is fantdydsn 
quenched ", it is also precisely when the “Eye in the World” has gone out, 
that the injunction afftadipa vikaratha applies) : other lights are three, the fourth 
and best is the Buddha himself (5. L 14), and so it is that at Worlds’ End (“ with- 
in you’, and to be known by an “ quenching” semifévi, A. II. 49 and 5. I. 62) 
where no sun shines, nor moon, nor stars (Udane 9, answer to 1), 1. 223, cf. 5. 1. 15 
KU. V. 15 and BG. XV. 6; Rev. XXL 3) “there is no darkness” (“for the 
glory of God did lighten it", Rev. XXI. 23) ; this “ Divine Darkness blinding by 
excess of light”, as Dionysius words it, speaking of another “ darkness” than that 
of the world, where the Hidden Light must be tracked “ like some lost animal 

1. It is a Jess dangerous error to think of body as “self” than to think of 
the soul or “ personality as self, because it can be more easily realised that the 
body is after all a mortal and transient. composite, and rather more thought is re- 





quired if we are also to be convinced that the “soul” is an inconstant compound 
(9. IL. 94). 
2 The Buddha, like Agni, is often referred to as sarethi, “ provided with a 


chanot™. In 5. 1 33 dhammaham sdrathim briimi, “I say the dhamma is the 
rider” is as much a4 to say that he is himself the rider, since “He who sees the 
dhamma, sees me® (5, ITT. 120). Cf. J. VI. 252 atta va sarathi (=KU. III. 3 
dimdnam rathimam widdhi) : from Mrs. Rays Davins’ point of view remarkable 
left in™! Even the famous Milinda passage on the chariot only asserts that 
Nagasena " and “chariot are both conventional designations of evanescent com- 

tes, without in any way excluding the possibility of an emence that may be 
in but not of नज्या From the Upanisad point of view it 15 always the 
regal spirit (afman) that is the rider in the chariot, and the “inner controller” of 
the steeds. 
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S. ITI. 130) nevertheless “is” (atthi, Mil. 73). The perfected being, 
all in act (katarn keraniyam = kytakttyah) is insusceptible of any but 
a negative definition, the erat being for example innominate (5n. 1176) 
discoverable (5.1, 23), inconnumerable (na upeli sankhem, Sn. 1074),* there 
is no more “thusness” for him (काका ilthataya) 
Man has two “ selves", which may be at war with one another (BG. VI. 
5-7 and 5. I. 91-92), of which we speak when we say that “‘I’ acted in 
spite of ‘myself’ or “ against my better nature”, and which are the anima 
to be rejected and the anima to be saved of Luke XVII. 33, Math. XVI. 25 
and John XII. 25, the former being also that which a man must “hate”, 
“if he would be My disciple”, Luke XIV. 26. The Brahmanas and Upani- 
sads abound in references to these two selves. Mrs. Rhys Davips says (p. 40) 
“Only once have I found the distinction patently drawn where in the same 
Sutta (A. I. 249) we have ‘ Great Self’ (sahatid)? and ‘little self’ (ap'atumeo) 





1, The opposite of कोशिका gaccheti, to “get a number” (5. IIL 35)), Le. 
to be born. This use of “number” implies the old and universal realisation that 
the cosmos, from which the Buddhist wished to break out, is precisely the realm 
of the quantitative, or in other words, finite Number distinguishes species and 
individuality ; the arhat is not of any kind, not any “ what”. 

9 Mahatiam, as Woopwarp has seen, was probably intended by the mahen- 
tam of A. Il. 21, where it is said (by Brahma Sahampati, indeed, but mil odstat) 
that inasmuch as all the Buddhas lay stress on Dhamma, “ 50 surely he who loveth 
Self (attakdmo), he in whom there is mighty longing for the Great-Self (mahan- 
tam, for mahattam, or with attaénam understood) should stress the Dhamma, and 
the Buddhas’ doctrine as refuge". The PTS Pali Dictionary ignores mahetia and 
has only mahatte (1), “ greatness”; a confusion of the words would not necessarily 
involve a confusion of meaning, since the “ Great" (mahat) or “ Great Self" (atma 
mahdn) is in fact that Sun that in RV. L 115. 1 is the “Self” or “Spirit” of all 
things and with whom all things are linked in a common “ conspiracy” in accordance 
with the sufrafman doctrine of AV. X. 8 38, SB. VIIL 7. 3. 10, etc. 

1198415 is the same as the better known but much abused “ Mahatma”, of 
which we are now in a position to realise the true valuea. The epithet can be applied 
to one who is “altogether ‘in the spirit’ and corresponds to the third category 
in the Gnostic classification of man as either hylic, psychic, of pneumatic. 
To call a man “Mahatma” is also as much as to call him “Great Light”, or 
“Sun”, as in BU. IV. 4.22 mahan aja dima and KU. IIL. 10 atma mahan, A. L 249 
cited above defines mahafia as follow “The man in whom body, will and in- 
tellect (kaya, cifta, तमन, ‘ body, soul and spirit" (तनित, literally ‘ pro-gnosis" im- 
plying always a knowledge not derived from any source outside itself, and in this 
sense being ‘infellectus vel spiritus') have been made-to-become (bhavita, ‘ develop- 
ed: the whole expression, like katint karapiyam, kytakytyah, etc, implies ‘ geworden 
was er ist’), he is not'empty, but a ‘Great Spirit’ (mahattd), whose habit has no 

" (appamdnavihart). For the rendering “ habit", cf. vihdra, “ habit-action 
“Not empty” (aparitie = a@prarikta) is “ not emptied out” as is Prajapati when 
these worlds have been expressed, but made whole (krfsna) or holy again as is 
लि भागा by omprehensor's (साढा) sacrifice. Such expressions as arcyeta, 
riricano ‘manyata, and atyaricyate in PB. IV. 10. 1, 21. 2, and XV. & 2. with 
reference to Prajiipati as having “emitted his offspring” (prejd srsfvd) echo RV. 5. 
9 4 where the Person atyaricyata bhitmim atho purah “ was emptied out upon 
the Earth and therewith of a manifold (progeny) It will be noted that both 
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but the fundamental question of the Upanisads, “Which is most the self” 
(katama dima, BU. IV. 3. 7), “ Which one is it?” (kafama, MU. II. 1), is 
certainly reflected in Sn. 508 “By which self [शला वाम) does one attain 
the Brahma-world?” (Buddhism does not disdain to speak of the summum 
bomum thus, nor even to treat as synonymous Brahmahood and Buddhahood) 
Again, two different “selves are certainly implied by the Buddha's approval 
of the “self-lover” (afiakamo, of which the real meaning is wholly betray- 
endering “self-lover”) in S. I 75 (a variant of BU. II 4 and 
IV. 5), and the disapproval of those who are “overfond of self" (atta hi 
peramo piyo) in A. IV. 97, where the वदे in question is assuredly the psycho- 
physical self or ego that “is not myself” (na me so aftd, 5. II. 94, IIL. 224, etc.) 
and to which an arhat can refer in terms of “I” and “ my” only when speak- 





sr and ric involve a sexual symbolism. It is in the same way that in JU. I. 57. 5 
where the Saman “is verbally outpoured, or emptied out, upon the RK.” (tam 

vacalyaricyata) ; and analogically का (कठ brahmanaydnis उव्यां ricyate ya evam 
veda. Rie describes the divine incontinence by which the “creation” is brought 
into being, “ genitum non factum" : Eckhart’s “ act of fecundation latent in eternity”. 
The point of aperitte is then that the Buddha has come into his own, he is no 
longer forepent and divided but continent or self-contained. 

d. Altakamo here like ajjhatarate...tem ली bhikkhum, “He whose delight 
is in the Inner Man, him I call a monk indeed" (Dh 362), cf. Mund. IIL 1. 4 
He whose fond delight is in the Spirit (afmeretih), he is the best of Brahmo 
knowers", and Bg. II. 17 dtmaratih...karyam ma vidyate (because धाम्ना 
katam karaniyam). The knowledge of the (spiritual) Self is commended in the 
expressions a@ifa-sanmato (5. 1, 103) and atteiaa (D. III. 252), where this “ self- 

legge 18 an essential part of the soppwrisa-dhammd, and A. IV. 114, ranked 
with dhammanfi, atthaifa, etc. There is actually no part of the Indian pneumato- 
logy, not even excepting the doctrine of the “ thread-spirit", which could not be 
illustrated from Pali sources alone. 

A further remarkable illustration of Buddhist “ orthodoxy" occurs in connection 
with the doctrine of the “elements” or “ subsistents It is generally held that 
the Hindus reckon five elements, the Buddhists only four. We find, for example, 
that the body is cafwmmahdbhiitika, literally “ four-great-elementish (5. II. 94) 
But in a fuller text, 8, IT. 206-247, the four great elements, designated as such, are 
earth, water, fire, air, listed in their proper order, and it is said that each of these 
is reduced to its homonymous principle at death. In the same breath the text 
goes on to say that the “ sense-powers” (indriyani) all together resort to the ether 
(akasa). It is, then, a matter of terminology ; the ether is essential to the being 
of a man, but as being of a higher order than the four, it is not spoken of as a fifth 
“edement” though it occurs in the fifth place. This “ether”, indeed, is not a 
apace", but a “ void", and for that reason in the Upanisads, dkafa is often re- 
placed by kha; it is a first determination of the Gtman, proceeding to manifestation 
as prana (“breath”). The indriydmi, sense-powers, are in fact alternatively spoken 
of in the Upanisads as “breaths” (prandh), which are so to speak the antennae 
of the spirit extended from within us to the objects of cognition, and are as a 

of course reduced (“led back to”) their principle at death. The Buddhist 
doctrine is then so orthodox that, apart from the restriction of the name of “ element 
to the four more evidently physical factors of our constitution, the text might have 
been borrowed directly from an Upanigad. It may be that it was just in the 
same way that most of the Greeks reckoned only four elements, not always reckon- 
ing कस a fifth. 
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ing conventionally and as a matter of convenience (S. I. 14). The two 
selves are just as clearly distinguished in Dh. 160, where “Self (spirit) is 
the Lord of self (ego) (attd hitattano natho), the “Great self”, that 1s, of 
the “little self", the inner of the outer man, the “wera senfenzia” of the 
“ esthetic surfaces”. (cf. 1. 75) : even more explicitly A. I. 149 contrasts 
the “ Fair Self” (Kalydnem atténam) with the “foul self” (pa@pam attanam),’ 
terms that are certainly equivalent to those of A. I. 249 cited above; the 
“little self" or “foul self" being precisely that which 15 enatia, na me 50 
atta, “not my-Self", but the “ego” of St. Paul's vivo autem jam non ego. 

The two" selves " may be in accord or in conflict, as in 5. 1, 71-72. “ For 
whom now is the दद beloved (piyo), and for whom unloved (appiyo) ? In 
the case of those whose conduct is evil, the spiritual self (afté) is unloved. 
How so? Inasmuch as that which the unloved would do to one unloved 
even that they of themselves (atfend) are doing to the spiritual self 
(atteno) " ; and conversely. In 5. 1. 57 those whose behaviour is childish 
have “self as foe to Self” (amitten-eva-attand).2 In Dh. 103, the man who 
conquers self (jeyya attén@mi) is the greatest of conquerors (echoed 
by Asoka in Rock Edict XIII). All of these three passages cor- 
respond to BG. VI. 5-6 where the Spirit (dtman) is friend (bandhu) 
of one in whom the flesh (dfman) has been conquered (jitah) by the Spirit 
(dtmend) but the enemy (दवा) of what-is-not-the-Spirit (anafmanah = 
Pali चातक). Nor can we fail to observe that 5. I. 169, ajjhatam 
( = adhyadtmikam) eva jalaydmi...hadayarnt, joti{thanam, jott alta sudanto, 
“1 kindle a flame within, the heart the actor, the flame the adopted self” is 
just the “ intemal Agnihotra"” of SB. X. 5. 3. 3 and 5 Ar. X, reflecting, too, 
the fact that even in the actual ritual it is constantly emphasized that (as in 
the analogous case of the Christian Mass), it is really Aimself that the Sacri- 
ficer, as dfma-yajfi, is offering up upon the altar. 

It is nota confusion of “selves” that makes Mrs. Ruys Davips (in her 
Menual of Buddhism, p. 114, Note 2) shrink from the expression “le moi 
haissable" ? There is one “self” that we must hate “if we would be His 
disciple” (Luke XIV. 26) ; the author of the Cloud of Unknowing is perfectly 
true his Master when he says that the greatest sorrow that a man can feel is 
to reflect that he is; and in this sense, as Eckhart says with perfect truth 





1. Mra पकड Davins cites Svet. Up. VI. 11 but cf. also RV. IV. 1. 17 6 surye 
..tisthat,..7iu martesu vrjind ca pafven (where Siirya is assuredly dimen as in 
RV. I. 115.1) and many parallel passages. 

2, Conversely, “ For those who have attained, there is naught dearer than 
the spirit" (na...piyatamam attend kvaci), 5. 1. 57 = Udine 47; just as in BU. 
I. 4.8, where the dfmen is dearer than all else, for the afman is innermost. If one 
would speak of anything else but the afman as dear, it should be said of ‘him that 
‘He is like to lose what is verily dear’, for this would be true. One should approach 
the diman alone as dear. He who regards the diman only as dear, is ‘dear’ 
indeed, is incorruptible”. There can be no greater love than “ self "—love,—if we 
know “ who Sage eae ge a opments ay oo Re pe ae 
ken’ attand. if by “self” we wnderstand and mean the servabhdténtardiman. 
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" All scripture cries aloud for freedom from self". If scripture likewise re- 
peats through the ages the injunction “ Know thyself", it is because there is 
another self that can be known in another way than that of the psychologist, 
and the purpose of the doctrine is to enable man to shift his consciou 
of being from the former to the latter self from the changeable and perishable 
ego of the man who thinks of himself as So-and-so to an immortal self that 
can no more than God himself (who as Erivgena expresses it, is “not any 
what", a literal equivalent of ckircena in the Buddhist texts) be named or 
defined, “no speechway (vddapatha, Sn. 1076) remaining 

That the arkat, having already cast off the notion that “I am such and 

ˆ (D. IIL. 249), can make use of such expressions as “I" and “ my 
only as a matter of practical convenience (5. I. 14) leads us to a consideration ` 
of the question of “reincarnation” and kerma, By “reincarnation” (as 
distinguished from “ transmigration” we mean always the belief in rebirth on 
this earth, whether in a human or lower form. It must be remarked in the 
first place that the doctrine of kerma (essentially, that everything done haa 
an effect, and that nothing happens without a cause) does not differ in any 
way from the Christian doctrine of the government of the world by “ mediate 
causes apart from which, as St. Thomas Aquinas says; “the world have ` 
been deprived of the perfection of causality": and that this doctrine of 
karma and a belief in “ reincamation” are by no means interdependent or 
inseparable As I understand, no doctrine of “ reincarnation” was ever छीर 
cially taught in India, whether by Brahman or Buddhist, whatever the puthu- 
jana may have believed ; so far as I know, however, the only scholars who 
have pointed this out are on the one hand B. C. Law? and on the other 
René GuENoN. As there is no essence in component things (the aman is 
not, of course, a composite) there is evidently none that can pass over from 














all 

1. St Augustine, who certainly did not believe in reincarnation, no less cer- 
tainly enunciates a doctrine of karma, saying that “the human body preexisted in 
the previous works in their causal virtues” (Gen. ad lit, VII 24 cited by St Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, I. 91. 2), cf. 5. 0 “ This body, brethren, is neither yours nor 
that of anyone else. It should be regarded as the the product of past works” { purd- 
nam koammom.. .abhisonkhitam) 

2. KEITH reviewing Concepts of Buddhism in THQ. XIV. 182 remarks: “Dr 
Law insists (p. 45 that the Buddhists deny the transmigration of a soul, Cf. St 
SCHAYER reviewing Paresso, “Chindogya Up", in Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies 
11557, 7. 98: “the punarmptyw idea is only a Brahmanistic variant of the Wieder. 
Tod conception, well-known to ethnologists, and has nothing to do with rebirth 
1. W. Riys Davins recognized that “reincarnation” is excluded when he wrote, 
with reference to M. I. 256 that there is “a repudiation of the belief in any 
<tmanent, transmigrating intelligent principle (viiiidmam) in man, and the affirma 
tion of the contrary view—that vifiidnam is a contingent principle”. In 5. 11. 13, 
for example, we cannot ask “ whose" consciousness is reconstituted in a new exist 
ence, but only what " न्यो - and thus what is usually meant by दात्य 
nation” is excluded. The reconstituted consciousness (pofisandhi vififidnam) js 
not a reconstituted being a reconstituted phenomenon; no “thing” passes 
over from one body to another. This is the Buddhist form of the Brahmanical 
doctrine that there is no individual sarisdrin. 
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one habitation to another (Mil.71-73) ; nor does the often repeated simile 
of the lighting of one lamp from another allow us to read into the doctrine 
the transmission of an essence, but only of a tendency (just as when one 
billiard ball strikes another, no thing, but only a directed motion, is trans- 
ferred). 

But, it will be objected, what about the “ Jatakas”, and the Buddha's 
claim to an absolute memory of all past births (“ habitations”) and assertion 
that the recollection of former habitations can be acquired? The answer 1s 
that the Buddha knows that in so speaking parabolically, the puthujana may 
understand (as the modern scholar has understood) that he means that their 
“ individuality " has passed over from one body to another (as if one could | 
say, “When I was Plato",—the modem reincarnationist in fact is very apt 
to take pleasure in thus connecting himself with some great name or romantic 
type) ; but also knows that the instructed disciple will understand that the 
statement “1 was So-and-so” made at the end of a Jataka tale really means 
that So-and-so was a link in the beginningless chain or sequence of lives, 
becomings or “ habitations” (of the Spirit), of which habitations “he” now 
speaking is the last term: last, because my consciousness of being is not of 
being So-and-so, I am literally no one (ekiricana...cardémi 1066, Sn. 455), I 
can no more ask “ Where am ‘I’ going" ? than I can “ Whence came 17? 
(5. Il. 26). In this connection, a dramatic illustration of the fact that to 
have shaken one’s individuality by no means implies an annihilation (a 
metaphysical impossibility in any case) can be cited in the Parosahassa Jataka 
(No. 99), where the dying Bodhisattva is asked by his disciples “ What good 
have you gotten?" He answers “ There is none” (कवा kimci) The 
disciples understand that this means that he has gained nothing. But when 
the conversation is reported to the chief disciple, who had not been present, 
he says “ You did not understand the meaning (वपव) of the Master's words. 
What the Master said was that he had attained to the “ Station of Not-being- 
anyone ` (a@kuhcafifidyatena). The Master reappears from the Brahma worlds 
to confirm this explanation, a convincing proof that even in “late” monastic 
Buddhism it was well understood that to have ceased to be anyone does not 
mean the same as to have been annihilated at death. The continwed essence 





1, It may be noted that Parosahassa (perosakaira) is “ beyond a thousand” 
and that in common Brahmana usage “a thousand means everything”: the name 
is a designation of one who has broken out of this cosmic total, At the ‘same time, 
who ever being joined unto the Lord “is one spirit” (in the words of St Paul) 
cannot be anyone, for as in KU. II. 18, “the Spirit hath not become anything" 
(na babhiiva (ल). 

^ Parallel texts recur in Sn. 1070 and 1115 “ Discerning a ‘ not-any-what-ness' 
(Gkivheatiid), assured that ‘There is not’ (n‘atthi), so cross the flood “and” To 
have realised ‘There is no birth as any-what-ness’ (dkircavia-sambhava), that is 
verily * gnosis N'atthi in these contexts is of particular interest because it stands 
for the oo of the denial voiced by the natthika in the sense of “nothing-morist” 
oF Miihst “ whom the Buddha so often condemns. The veritably gnostic natthika 
1 a realist ” for whom “things” are only names, and amongst 

ese things “himself” as known by name and aspect: the naithika as = nothing- 


=~, 
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of one who has realised here and now that he is “not any what” and is still 
in the flesh is even more obvious : he can still say “I” in the conventional 
sense, aS im Sn. 455-456 “‘I" wander in the world, a learned naught 
(akittcano manta),....uncontaminate (alippamdno, ci. KU. V. 11) here 
and now by human-ties (idha mdnevehi) : futility to ask whose kin am 
‘I’” (“Who is my mother? and who are my brethren?"”, Math. XII. 48). 

In other words, “we" now reap the consequences, we are the conse- 
quence truly of what-has-been-done (the world, as St Augustine says: “is 
pregnant with the causes of unborn things"), ie. of “kerma™: but not as 
a consequence of what “ we" have done, since there has never been any “I” 
to do anything. This is the answer to the question (p. 89) “If deeds are 
done without a doer, that is, a self, who is that experiences the results of 
them?” (5. II. 75, III. 103). If the “ founder” is made to reply “ to this ques- 
tion in terms of code, of formula”) this only means that he is bringing for- 
ward the old and orthodox teaching that the Sun? is the Spirit in all things 


morist” is philosophically a “nominalist", for whom only things are real and 
universals or eternals only names. We feel that Mrs. Ruys Davin is at heart a 
nominalist interpreting a realist doctrine. ` _ 

1. That ia to say, in the proper sense of the word, “ dogmatically It is 

highly symptomatic of the anti-traditional character of our culture, that this word 
has acquired a bad meaning. Lord CHALMERS, who renders diffhi in Sn. 55 rightly 
by “hypotheses” goes so far as to render the same word in Sn. 789 by “ dogma” ! 
He ought to have known that anywhere outside controversial slang, dogma means 
orthodox doctrine”, or “ science" as distinguished from “opinion” or “ private 
view (काधि) ; the veritable dogmatist (such as the Buddha) has no such opinions 
of his own, his purpose is not to destroy but to fulfil the law, as seffar he lays down 
the law infallibly. Our democratic attachment to opinionative licence has made us 
overlook that there can be only one frue philosophy 

The answer to the question “ Who reaps the fruit of acts” (John [X.2 “ Who 
did sin, this man or his parents?) is given in terms of the Middle Way in 5. IL 
75 (in agreement with BG. XIIL 12 na sat tan masad weyate) : neither of the 
extremes is true in itself, viz. that one sows and himself reaps, or that one sows 
another reaps. 1" as “little self” am reaping the consequences of what has 
been done by “ other little selves” (in this sense the sins of the fathers are “ visited 
upon the sons”) ; but I the very Self and spiritual Man (“not as I am in myself 
but as 1 am in God", in my nature apart from time) am not reaping any conse- 
quences at all, I only perceive them yathabhittam (as happenings or “ accidents"), 
as the author dramatist views the action of a play, not being himself one of the 
actors, nor slain when the hero is slain. 

2. Le *Uncreated Light", princifium motus ef vitz. The scholar who 
sees the “worship of nature” in Vedic texts comes under the lash of Plutarch 
(Moralia, 400) who reproaches the Greeks who cannot distinguish between Apollo 
and the sun, so much are they blinded by their powers of observation, “ diverting 
the faculty of thought” (dianoia = vifiidma) through the faculty of sensation 
austhests = vedana) from what is to what appears to be". If the Buddhist polemic 
also misrepresents Vedic “ religion”, it is not from the same point of view, but as 
@ manoeuvre and for reasons of convenience. A Roman Catholic of Maritain’s type 
may also have his “reasons” for saying that “ primitive imagery...has no philo 
sophical value whatsoever" (St. Thomed Aquinas, p. 165, note), but what are we 
to think of a presumably disinterested scholar who says that “the values of ritual 
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(RV. 1. 115..1) and the doer of all things (JUB. I. 3. 3), other than whom 
there is no seer, ete (BU. III. 7. 23) so that “ By no means ought a harnessed 
man, a knower of the principle, to consider that ‘“ I" am the doer of any 
thing’ (BG. V. 8) ; or to take it from Christian sources, “ If ye through 
the Spirit do mortify (mortificatis, thenatonte = put to death) the deeds 
(facta, tasirekseis = karma) of the body, ye shall live" (Rom. VIII. 13), 
for as St. Thomas Acquinas expands this and the following verse and Gal. V. 
18, “ The works of a man who is led by the Holy Ghost, are the works of 
the Holy Ghost rather than his own” (Summa, II-I. 93. 6 ad 1), so that 
“If any man is to come to God, he must be emply of all works and let God 
work alone” (TAULER, Following XVII, italics mine). It had been consis- 
tently taught before and after Buddhism, from RV. X. 90. 4 where it is a 
part of the Person that “here becomes again (iha-abhavat punar, i.e. “ is 
continually born") to Safikara on Br. Sitra I. 1. 5, where “the Lord is the 
only round-about-goer" (neivardd anyah sarisari), that all action is the work, 
not of the individual but of the Spirit (dimd...ato hi sarvant karmdny ulti- 
sthanti, BU. I. 6.3). The question “ Who reaps?” is asked again in connec- 
tion with the blind man, in John IX. 2, “ Who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?" The remarkable answer attributed to the 
Christ, “ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents : but that the works 
of God should be made manifest in him”, is in full accord with JUB. 1. 5. 2, 
tvam. (ddifye) दतत, and all traditional teaching. It is precisely the 
Buddha's answer in 5. IJ. 75, where it is neither true that one sows and him 
self reaps nor that one sows and another reaps! How is it possible to ascribe 
to a “late monastic editing” in Buddhism a doctrine that was already pre- 
Buddhist in India and is also universal ? 

The teaching is that “The experiencer, the actor, is nowwhere” (Mrs. 
Ruys Davins, Manual... ., p. 157 !1 Nowhere, indeed! for That One “ has 
not come from anywhere nor become anyone" (KU. IT, 18) : we cannot say 
that the Buddha is here, or there, but only that he is (Mil. 73). To make 
use of Eckhart’s expression, the vimufta is “ free as the Godhead in its non- 





38 practised today by the Christian Church are different from those possessed by 
ceremonial among primitive peoples. Christian ritual is largely symbolic" (SHORTER, 
An Introduction to Egyptian Religion, p. 36)? Let us not imitate what is the 
worst and weakest and least attractive part of the Buddhist texts, their apparently 
deliberate misunderstanding of Brahmanical “imagery”, which is not an = imagery ' 
at all in this sense, but what is called an “ adequate symbolism" and is “le symbo- 
lisme qui sait” and not “Je symbolisme qui cherche ^. 

l. I have, of course, read Mrs. Rus +ड words, not as she wrote them 
to show the absurdity of this doctrine, but as an essential part of the Buddhist 
“gospel, and I may add, as a simple statement of truth. In any case, there is 
no “ monkish ” perversion here, nor anything unique, but only the universal doctrine 
of the philosophia perennis, And however strange my approach may seem to be to 
ere scholars, it has at least this advantage, that it avoids emendations of texts, 
and व considered “late (on the basis of their contents), 
(Pali dij¢hi) on the part of those who ioe ee eee ee 
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existence”. Those of us who are attached to the “survival of personality” 
may recoil from this; but it is just this “ personality” of which it is said 
that “He that loseth his life pswkhin as in Luke XIV. 26 miset psukhén) 
for my sake, shall find it”. That which is anywhere, having local position, 
can..ot at the same time be elsewhere, and is certainly not like the Buddha 
anantagocara! (Dh. 179) ; how could that which is “less than infinitesimal 
and greater than great” (KU. IT. 20 and passim), i.e. without quantity, have 
a position? When it is said that the Kingdom of heaven (Luke, XVII. 21) 
or “ World’s End (5. I. 62 and A. II. 49) is “ within you” this is said of all 
men ; and that which is everywhere is certainly nowhere, no private property. 
If the Spirit is my veritable essence, then this very Self of mine, the only 
actor, is “nowhere” ; and its vehicle, the Psycho-physical ego, ४5 on automaton* 


1. Buddham anantagocaram apadari ; kena padena nessatha, “ Buddha wade 
range is infinite, natheless he hath no foot,—by what track can you trace him ? 
(ni, to trace, track, find out, as in Manu) describes the unmoved mover, denying 
loce motion ; the Buddha is, in fact the “Eye in the World” (cakkhurh loke, passim), 
and as such both moves(caksusa carati, MU VI. 6) and operates (maya cakjusa 
karmani kriyante, JUB. IV. 12. 2). By “Eye in the World”, any contemporary 
Brahman would have understood the Sun, the Truth, Spirit, Fire: the Buddhist 
argument ad hominem is so largely addressed ta Brahmans qua Brahmans that we 
must evidently listen as Brahmans listened if we want to understand. This means 
too that we must be vitally interested in the truth of the doctrine themselves, for 
as MALLINOWSKI has so well said in another context, “ Technical language acquires 
its meaning only through personal participation. Scholars in general are so much 
afraid of “personal participation”, or as natthikas so incapable of it, that Mrs. 
Rays Davins, however we may disagree with her in some matters, commands our 
respect for confessing it. | 

“ Footless" (" ophidian”, like the apera brakmen, apaddam in Mund. I. ४. 6, 
ef. AV. X. 8. 21 a@pad agre abhavat) requires a longer commentary; cf. Shams-i- 
Tabrizi (NICHOLSON, p. 295) “In me is no ‘I’ and no ‘ we’, I am naught, without 
head, without feet™ and “The last to fare without feet" (NicHOLSON, p. 137) 

2 If one does not like this, the way out is provided : “ find thyself", attdnark 
gaveyyesatha, or as Avencebrol expresses it, Quid est ergo quod debet homo inqutrere 
in hoc vila?...Hoc est uf sciaf seipsum (Fons Vif#, I. 2). It may be remarked 
here that when we attribute free will to the empirical ego, “ actual present self”, we 
do so only in space but not in time, saying “I do or go where I like” but 
never “I am when I like”, or even “how I like,” and here there is evidently a 
lesion in logic, for there is no space apart from time or time apart from space (more 
obvious than ever, in the light of “ relativity”) : on the other hand, and with 
perfect logic, the spirit is independent alike of time and space. Thus, “ that which 
goes farther from the primary intelligence, is bound the more by the ties of Fate, 
and the nearer it approaches the axis of all the more it is free from Fate" (Beethins, 
Consolation, prose VI). “Fate lies in the created causes themselves" (St. Thomas 
Aquinas), but “My service is ‘perfect freedom". 

When in reply to Saccaka the Buddha asks “ Have you, as body, as mind, the 
power to make either do what you will” (Mrs Rays Davins’ words, summarising 
the Lesser Saccaka Sutta, in JRAS. 1937, p. 262), and says “I understand Sacchaka, 
you say that ‘you" are no other than body and mind” (Original Gospel, p. 35), 
this is identical with Boethius, Consolation, prose ४ ; Boethius knows and confesses 
himself to be “an animal, reasoning and mortal", to whom “ Philosophy = replies, 
“Know you aught else that you are?” “Naught", he says; Philosophy answers, 
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of which the behaviour and are determined wholly by mediate 
causes, 1.6. karma as hetu, It is only inasmuch as our consciousness of being 
(far more authentic than our awareness of being So-and-so)1 can be shifted 
from the lesser to the greater “self (this is St. Paul's “ dividing asunder of 
soul from spirit", Heb. IV. 12; it is as true for Buddhism as for Christianity 
that “all scripture cries aloud for freedom from self", nor does this, any 
more than “ चात्ति oe mean only a freedom from “ selfishness a but from 
` selfhood") that there can be any liberation or immortalit lity, inconceivable 
of anything originated (S. I. 108 matthi jat amaranam : BG. 11. 27). 
That the shift can be made is not a demonstrable one: “Work out your 
salvation (fumhehi kiccan dteppan, more literally ‘Yours to swelter at the 
task"), the Buddhas do but tell the tale” (Dh. 270) 3. The modern 











"Now I know the cause or the chief cause of your sickness. Vou have forgetien 
what you are", “Freewill” is the free will of the Spirit: but “our” will is a 
mecéssitas coactionis, an affect, not an act but a passion, “Thy will, not mine, 
be done, O Lord” : It is in this sense, and not at all in a “ fatalistic” sense, that 
religion is “resignation” (“Iskim”™). For the “ little self” (ego, moi) there can 
be no freedom except in obedience to the “ Great Self” (essence, sof). The “ little 
self” has indeed a kind of will, but this is only an instinctive wishing determined 
by desires, not a free will. The distinction of bondage from freedom is made in this 
way in CU. VIIL 1. 5-6, and in almost the same terms by Augustine, De spirit 
et littera, 52 “ Why then should miserable men venture to pride themselves on their 
freewill before they are set free ...For by whom a man is overcome, to him he 
is assigned in slavery”, 

1, Cf. 5. IIL 130 “I see that in the five grasping khandhas I have got the 
notion "I am ', yet I do not recognize that ‘ I am this’. lf the concept “I am” 
is subsequently “ removed", observe that it is not spoken as replaced by the con- 
cept “I am not”; the nature of being in itself cannot be grasped by any such 
dialectic ; “inasmuch as even here and now the Tathagata cannot be grasped in 
truth or reality as existing’ (thiteto, 5. IIL 118), it cannot be asked what he 
will be (5. IIL. 118); the problem is “ undeclared ” (avryakatam, 5. IV. 385), 
pcause the answer is inexpresaible ; here, as the Lpenisads express it, words turn 
back” (Taitt. Up. IL 4), “ You ask too far regarding this Godhood" (BU. VI. 6), 
` You could not think out the thinker of thinking” (BU. VI. 4), 40 ‘alta fantasia 
qui manco possa (Paradiso, XXXII. 142). As in Buddhism, the Upanisads do 
not tell us what the dtmen is, but rather what is not. 

The unreality of the empirical self is plainly recognized in SR. L 9. 3. 23 
(following VS. II. 28 and with reference to VS. I. 5) where at the close of the 
rite the sacrificer desecrates himself, and not liking to say in so many words “Now 
1 return from the truth (sefyam) to the lie (anpta ) " (converse of VS. L 5 “Now 
I enter from the lie ta the truth") says instead “ Now am I such as I am™ (aham 
yO evdsmt so ‘smi, also in AB, VI. 24), ie. Soand-so by and lineage; the 
initiated sacrificer having been “as it were no man”, “ nameless”, and “as if emptied 
of self” (SB. ib, KB. VII, 2 and SB. IIL. 8. 1. 2 गत्य ivatma). Sylvain Levi 
rightly thought of the Brahmanism of the Brahmanas as bien pére du bouddhisme, 





2. Akkhétéro, “ narrators”, in the sense of AB. VIL. 18; where the “ narrator = 
of the Sunahéepa legend is akhydty. From this point of view the actually spoken 
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scholar, safihika by temperament and training, and rarely concerned with 
the truth but only with the fact of what was taught, may be 
unable to believe that the shift can be made, that a man may be here and 
now an arhat, jiven-mukia or mahdimd, but not having “ sweltered at the 
task’ he is equally unable to deny that it can be accomplished. To go be- 
yond this agnostic position, to assert that the basic assumption 5 a false one, 

texts eaking in der Luft heretn, would deprive them 
of any but a philological and literary value. 

Let me conclude a notice already overlong with a few words on bhu and 
jhane. I entirely agree that bhi has far too often, and not only in Buddhist 
but also in Vedic contexts been rendered by “ be" where “ become” was need- 
ed. I also entirely agree with Mrs. Ruys Davins’ view that it is the whole 
business of man werden wes er ist, which implies of course a ceasing to be 
was er nur scheint sein. Excellent examples of bhai as werden in this sense 
might have been cited in AB. VII. 15 bhidisyur-dimd and bhiiyah m AA. II, 
3. 2 (also with reference to dima). But remark the words werden and 
ist : werden is process and 151 like asi in “ That arf thou” is timeless reality, 
apparently a future goal only so long as it has not been reached. It can no 
more be supposed that a further progress is possible when the “end of the 
road" has been reached than that the infinite could be traversed. For the 
Traveller there is nothing to do but to “keep on going, just keep on going” 
(cereiva, ceraiva, AB. VII. 15) ; as the end of the road, where “ every where 
and every when are focussed" there is no longer any meaning in a locomotion 
One might as well prefer “learning” to “knowing” as “beco; ' to “being” 
the Buddhist asekha, a designation of the Expert as one for whom there ts 
nothing more to be learnt, corresponds, indeed, to the formulation of Plotinus, 
for whom the highest beings “never learn, nothing being absent at any time 
from their knowledge” (Enneads, IV. 4. 6). The advocate of a “perpetual 
motion" is such only as a disbeliever in the possibility of the attainment of 
perfection; but it is of the essence of Brahminical and Buddhist doctrine 
that the order to be “ perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect" can 
be obeyed. As Eckhart also says, “ Not till she knows all that there is to be 
known does she pass over to the unknown good ". I have shown elsewhere that 

thesis । ained, that the Buddha did not claim sabafisid. 

It is quite easy, however, to overdo the rendering of bhai by “ become 
especially where the future (which is also the future of a@smi) is concerned. 
I refer especially to A. II. 35 f. where the Brahman Dona sees the Buddha 
footprints, and following these wesfigia pedis reaches their author. In the 
following dialogue he asks whether the Buddha “is” (or “will become”, 
this alternative being the matter of the present discussion) a Deva, Gan 

















gospel is an Gkhydna, of which, however, the true meaning is anything but anecdotal. 
The Buddha legend is a “myth”, though not in this term's acquired sense of 


istian doctrine, Cf. Augustine De spiritu et littera, " We cannot 
deny the possibility of perfection in the present life.” 
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dharva, Man, or Yakkha, the Buddha replying that he “is not" or “ will 
not become" (a bhavissémi) either of these, because the conditions pro- 
ductive of such states of being have been destroyed. If these conditions 
have been destroyed, how can it be supposed that he is speaking even now as 
aman? He concludes, moreover by saying “I am (asmi) the Buddha” 
and this is tantamount to proof that the previous bhavissdémi has a present 
value, for he evidently » Ll am awake, I cannot be classified or included 
in any category". It may be noted too that Dona uses the future even 
with respect to the footprints which are present before his eyes, saying “These 
will not be" ie. are surely not, the footprints of a man”. Similar uses of the 
future can be cited in M. I. 387, “ Who can refrain from praise?" (na 
vannarm kerissali), meaning “ Who is willing to refram?" or “able to re- 
frain,” with present value; and J. I. 71 idam sambodhim papunana na 
bhavissatt, where [hanam is the subject of na bhevissali, by which only “ can- 
not be" can be meant, since the place is just as unsuitable now as it ever 
will be. The conjectural future has in fact a timeless value very, much like 
the timeless value of the gnomic aorist, And as regards the supposedly late 
late origin of this gnomic future (if we may so call it), what about RV. I. 
164. 39 kim rca kerisyatt, which is much rather “ What use can he make of 
Rks.?" than “ What use will he make?”, the idea being that the Rks are 
of no use to him 

We also agree that bhavand is a “ making become”, in the sense that we 
use “grow” transitively, meaning to cultivate or propagate. It is, indeed, 
as the “Giver of Being” that the Lord is called Prabha, “He who makes 
to come forth”; in Mand Up. 6 and 11, the equivalence of prabhava 
(“ Schépfung” in Deussen’s version) with miti is a noteworthy illustration 
of this creative value in bhii; in BG. XIII. 16 prabhevism, “ giving life to,” 
and grastsuu, devouring, are the contrasting acts of the Deity, who as in Dent. 
AAXIL. 9 both “kills and makes alive.” But it is just here that the equival- 
ence of bha@vand with jhéna, which Mrs. Ruys Davins ridicules in her trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada, p. xx, emerges. Parenthetically, it may be observ- 
ed that this equivalence is familiar at a later period, for as we have said else- 
where “The Sadhanas constantly employ the roots cif., to think, be known, 
etc., and dhyai, to contemplate, visualise, in the same sense as the causative 
of bhi" (147. 1935, 9. note 5). The difficulty is largely caused by a mis- 
of the nature of jhana (dhyana), a term that is radically mis- 
rendered by “ meditation” and altogether betrayed by “ musing”, or worse 
` quiet musing”, or stil worse, “clairvoyance”. Almost the only proper 
English words by which the values of Indian dharana, dhyana (Vedic dhi) 
and samadhi can be conveyed are the consideration”, “ contemplation", and 

1, A future sense could only be forcibly introduced by saying “ will prove not 
to be”, but even this does not change the fact that in Dona’s thought the foot: 
prints are not those of a man ; he is not thinking that they are now the footprints 
of a man and will later on “become” those of an elephant, ic. Buddha. And if 
bhavissati वया present and actual value here, it might be expected a priori that 
bhavissémi would have a present and actual value throughout the same Sutta. 
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“rapture” or “ excess" (the two last in their literal etymological values of 
a “ being taken out of ” or a “ going out of oneself”, for which St. Paul's expres- 
sion is “ being in the spirit") corresponding to the consideratio, contemplatio, 
and rapius or excessus of Victor of St. Hugo and other contemplatives (Skr 
dhirah). Samadhi is also of course a “ unification”, an edaequetio rei el in- 
lellectus, whereas in d/teyana there is still a destruction of knower and known. 
samadhi is etymologically and semantically “ synthesis” 

Now “contemplation”, from an Indian traditional point of view, is not a 
passive “ mystic experience", but an act, and moreover a creative or gener- 
ative act. It is in this sense that the divine manner of knowing is at the 
same time “ speculative" and creative, a self-intention by which “ He thinks 
things, and behold they are”. The case of the human artist 15 analogous 
to this extent at least that if he did not think things they would never come 
to be. We said that contemplation is an act ; this is stated in so many words 
in GB. I. 3. 2 “ dhiyah means karma”, in connection with the Gayatr* 
The world itself is a contemplative creation (MU. VI. 17, सका dhyayate). 
In RV. there is hardly anything that is not described as made or done 
“by a contemplation” (dhiyd), or what amounts to the same thing, “ in- 
tellectually"” (menasd), and that is as things are made by the craftsman 
(abhi tasfeva didhaya, II] 38. 1). The Fire-altar for example is made by 
a contemplation (IX. 71. 6) and it is quite in accordance with this that when- 
ever the builders are at a loss, they are told by the Gods to “contemplate” 
(cefayadhevem, SB. passim). In numerous glosses dhydyal=acinfayal, dhiya= 
manasa. Sometimes manasd is used with dhyai, e.g. TS. I. 5.11.5 कत्वा manasa 
dhydyali ted vacd vadati, and there is nothing different in principle here 
from the later practice enjoined upon the painter, fad dhydafam bhitieu nive- 
sayet, or that of the wainwright whose constructive work is contemplative 
(purist samdadhau rathasyeva pbhur dhivé, AV. X. 1. 8). It is by con- 
templation that one knows how things ought to be done or made, and it is 
noteworthy that the one word kusala (kawsalya), “ skill", stands both for 
prudence and for art. /Jhana is essentially a raising of one's level of reference 
from that of the activity of observation of that of perception of the eternal 

ons, and consummated in samddhi is an identification with these reasons 
returning then from contemplation to a practical activity, one is possessed of 
the required pramaya, the “ ascertained means of operation”, There can 
be no question as to the fundamental coincidence of jhana as “ visualisation’ 
with bhdvend as “making become "अ 





1 Humes (p. 427) hesitation between “ obtain” and “ meditate upon” for 
dhimahi in the Gayatri is perfectly intelligible : to contemplate is to possess, and in 
the last analysis to become the object of contemplation and it is this sense that yoga 
(“ conjunction) as technique, is directed towards an edaequatio rei et intellectus, 
and in its consummation is “ Union” achieved by the affanuyogin (Dh, 209) 

2. This is recognized by Mrs. Ruys Davins herself in Kindred Sayings, 1. 
p. 48, note 2, interpreting bhavand as" constructive work (in contemplation, of 
course) ...contemplation means both elimination...and...creation” (italics mine) 
Here she knows well enough that jhana is more than “ musing 
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We might have discussed innumerable other questions raised by Mrs. 
Ruys Davips’ recent books, but have, preferred to stress the great importance 
of the éman problem, and to support by additional evidence her view that 
of Brahmanic teaching" (Minor Anthologies, I, p. xv; I should rather have 
said “ seeking to adept”), and that of the two étmans which may or may not 
be at war with one another,—may not be, but should be reconciled—one is the 
immanent Spiritus Sanctus. For whoever has fully understood the 
answer to the fundamental question ken'attand will not shrink from the 
concept of a “ self-naughting” and will have gone far towards understanding 
in what various senses the term “ rebirth” can be used. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 


By 
D. 8, DISKALKAR 


GOREJA 
No. 53] v.s. 1450 [ 24-8-1395. 

This inscribed pdlio was found in the village Goreja, about six miles 
north of Mangrol. The inscribed portion measures 154” >< 84”. 

It records the death of Bhimfka, son of Patel Puna in Goreja while try- 
ing to rescue the village cattle, on Monday, the second day of the dark half 
of Bhadrapada in ४.5. 1450 or Saka 1315 during the victorious reign of king 

Text 


॥ "० ॥ स्वस्ति श्रीनृपविकरमसंवत्‌ १४५० वर्ष शाके 
१३१५ प्रवत्तेमाने दक्षिणायने शरदऋतौ द्रप 
दमासे कृष्णपक्षे द्वितीयाया तिथौ ओमः अधि- 
नीनक्षत्रे व्याघातनान्नि योगे मेषस्ये चद्रः राज- 
भ्रीमोकलसिद विजयराज्ये" पटल पूना सु- 
त प० भीमाकेन गोरिजग्रामे गोग्रहे देहत्यागों- 
विहित ॥ वाजा az (१ ) विडणिसा पुरवस्थित (१ ) 
MANGROL 
No. 54] DaTE MISSING. [ar 
This palio is lying at the gate of the Darbargadh at Mangrol. It mea- 
sures 1’ 8” >< 1’-1”. A portion of the inscription at the beginning and at the 


It records the death of a warrior of the Ciidisamé family in a battle in 


the victorious reign of Maharina Mejiga, son of Maharajakula Bhima at 
Mafgalapur (ie. Mangrol), on Sunday, the 10th of the dark half of 
Vai&ikha. 

The portion of the inscription containing the year is worn out. As the 
Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1452 states that the place was governed by a 
Muhammedan officer this inscription must have belonged to an earlier date. 

Maharana Mejiga whose father’s name was Bhima cannot be identified 
with the Cidaisama king Meliga whose father was Mokalasirhha and whose 
Inscriptions are dated from v.s. 1469 to 1472. See No. 64 (1) below. It 
is tempting to identify the prince Bhima of this inscription with the Yada- 
va chief Bhima mentioned in the Somanatha P&tana inscription No. 44 
above. 

Continued from p. 41 of April 1939 issue, 


1. द्वितीयायां 2. सोमे 3. चंद्रे & सिद 5. विहितः 
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Text 
छ श्रीविक्र- 
म से, . .... वर्ष वै- 
शाख वदि ie रवावदये 
ह श्रीमंगलपुरे मद्याय 
ज़कल [शी aa म- 
हाराण श्री मेज्ञिग पा- 
दानां विजयराज्ये महे” 
वी. ..सुत 5० बेगडप्रति- 
पत्तौ....आमीय चू- 
डा> महं ° युत Fle देव- 
12 संग्रामे... ग्रत 
13 3a अवतु भ्रीः ॥ 
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No. 55] v.s. 1452. [ 7-5-1396. 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble, It was first discovered in 
Mangrol but was afterwards removed to the Junagadh Museum where it is 
now lying. Above this inscription, which is in Sanskrit, is another mscription 
in Persian characters. Our inscription measures 18” in length and 6” m 
and is in a good condition. 

This inscription was formerly published on p. 246 of the Revised List 
of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. 

It records that in v.s. 1452 while the emperor NASARATKHAN was ruling 
in YoOcInipurA (ie. Delhi) and Dapharakhiin was governing on his behalf 
the province of Gujarat Malik Yakub was in charge of Mangrol (Mangala- 
pur). His brother Malik Misa, who was the Kotval caused to be made the 
iron gate of the town. 

The emperor Nasaratkhan mentioned above is no doubt the emperor 
viceroy over Gujarat (Bom. Gaz. Vol. I Pt. 1. p. 232). Some time after 
the date of this inscription ZafarkhZn gave up allegiance to the Dehli em 
peror and founded an independent line which became in after times known 
as the Gujarat Sultans. 








Text 
1 संवत्‌ १४५२ ad वैशाख वदि १५ रवौ श्रीयोगिनीपुरेः पातसाहि श्रीनसरथतिज- 
2 राज्ये ata श्री मूजंरधरित्यां श्रीदफरघाने राज्य gat इद खुराष्ट्राया 


1 ie. Delhi, ` 2 1.6. Nasaratkhan 
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3 wat [ रायमूच्तालीयजवयसीषुत धनीम (१) ] मल्कि श्री आकूबे [मुद्रा ] 
व्यापारं कु 
न्वेति बांधव कोटवार मलिक श्रीमृसानाम्ना प्रतोलीद्रयेपि निविडलोहजटिता 
कपाटयुगली प्रत्येक कारिता ॥ छोकरक्षार्थ तोरकी लिपि: कादी बद्रदीन 
Gat जहीरसुतेन लिखिता ॥ सूत्र राणिगसुतं सृत्रवीरधवलेन उडंकिता | 

PARNALA 
No. 56] v.s. 1453. [22-4-1397 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a Jain image of 
Caturbhuja in the Jain Derasar at एताहि. | 

It records that the image containing the imscription was consecrated on 
Sunday, the tenth of the dark half of Vaisikha in v.s. 1453 by a lady named 
Bhavaladevi wife of the Guhila king Pratapamalla. 

Text 
1 @o १४५३ वरे वैशाख वदि १० रवौ प्रतिष्ठा का 
2 रापिता गुदिलराज प्रतापमलभायां भावलदेन्या 
3 चत राजगहला १ a धरण्यग भायां जसमादि 
SOMANATHA PATANA 
No. 57] ४.5. 1454. [21-4-1398. 

This inscribed slab is fixed in a wall of the Sirad& Matha to the north of 
the Triveni in Somanitha Patana. It measures 144” + 44”. 

The inscription records that two brothers Haja and Varaja caused the 
Matha of the goddess Kiilika to be built on Sunday, the 5th of the bright 
half of VaiSikha in v.s. 1454. The record further states that because the poet 
Kalidasa had obtained a boon from the goddess ना his various poems are 
admired by the people 





(1 tn ~> 





Text 
1 संवत्‌ १४५४ वैदाख झुदि ५ रवौ ae aR 
2 हभाया बा० रूपी ga ठकर हाजावरजाभ्यां पितृमा- 
3 चरः भयोऽथं देवी श्रीकालिकाया मटः कारा 
4 fia: ॥ कालिदासकृतैः कान्यर्विविधैरितरे 
5 जनाः | दक्षा भवंति कि चित्रं कालीलब्धवरों हि सः ॥ १ 


No. 58] ४.5. 1456 [13-2-1599. 

This inscription is engraved on two yellow stone slabs which had been 
removed from the well called Paniyari vay in Kankisi in the Mangrol state 
and now built up in a wall of the Daftar khind at Mangrol. The first slab 
measures 1’-10" by, 1’-4§” and the second 1’ by 1’-7”. A portion of the 
Inscription is worn out. 


1. ie. सखोजां 
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The record opens with an invocation to god Siva and gives a description 
of a province whose name is missing but which must be Saurastra and of the 
town Mangalapura (modem Mangrol). Then it is stated that a Brahman: 
named Kheld, of the Vatsa gotra, dug up a well. His son was Caciga who 
also dug up a well. In this family was bor one Nagadeva, who had 
built a well. His son was Naradeva, who caused a Brahmapuri to be 
formed for the use of Brihmanas. His son was Silhika who built a well 
His son was Purusottama. His son was Kanha, who was appointed governor 
of Kankisi by king Rimadeva. 8 son was Da&modara. 

The record further states that there was a Brahmana named सश्चत, 
of Kausika gotra. His son was Vatsa, whose son was Vasistha. Vasistha’s 
daughter Gomati was married to the Brahmana Damodara named above. 

modara caused a well to be built ankass on Thursday, the seventh 
of the bright half of Pausa in v.s. 1456 

The prasesti was composed by a Somapara Brahmana named Kaju resi- 
dent of Devapattana. 

It is not known to which family king Raimadeva belonged. It 15 difficult 
to identify him with the Vaja king Ramadeva mentioned in the Lodhva 
inscription of v.s. 1499, which is of very late date. 

Text 
नमः श्रीगणेशाय: ॥ यस्यां विश्राम । 
[...... प्रवद्दति feat यां ] ... [ ॥ ] 
करकलझे यां विधाता बिभर्ति | झंभोराभास 
झम्मोणि मूर्तिः ॥ १ Pal पौठं मम मतमिदं सर्वेलोक, , ,, . .।... . .. 
रसि निदधे शुद्धगंघानुबंधात्‌ धन्यो देश: सुकृतवसति [न 
तस्मिन रम्यं जयति नगरं Gaal मेगखाख्यं ॥ २ यत्र तांबृरसद्रल्यो 
नास्थिताः ॥ तद्पुरं मंगलूपुरं' कथ न स्पादिलातले ॥ ३ ज्ये्ठ्रातुः सर्वस 
जञामर्थकामाववाप्य ॥ तत्संयुक्तो राजधानीं विधाय । मोक्षप्रीता ( १) 
नित्यमेतां ॥ ४ वत्सः स्वच्छमना बभूव तपसो दारोपकारो म॒निस्तस्यानाकु 
10 ल्सत्कुलेडतिविमछे रच्ध्वावतारो ऽभवत्‌ | श्रीमान 'घेलाख्यविप्र: सकल 
11 गुणगणागार एष प्रसिद्धो वाप्यां पेलामिधायां विलसति qea येन नि- 
12 मौपितायां ॥ ५ तस्याभवत्युतनयो विनयोपपन्नः क्षीरावुधेरिव विधुः स 
13 ततं प्रसन्नः ॥ भ्रीचाचिगेशमथ चाचिगवापिकां च सोऽनौकःटवतुरचाचिगनामधे 
14 यः ॥ ६ अस्मिन्वंय विश्रुतो नागदेवः ख्यातचैव योऽपरो नागदेवः wit 
15 सोतिवोडे समर्थं आसीद्वापी कारयित्वा sari: ॥ ७ तत्सनुर्मरदेचो विप्रोप्यौदारयंग 
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oo [। * ] cat विमलजलां विधाप्य 


यो ऽभूक्तिमु नरदेवजोत्र मर्तं । ९ भक्त्या यत्पुरुषोत्तम परिचरन Pees 
ना सन्मना मन्ये पुरुषोत्तमः समभवत्‌ विख्यातकीर्ति: क्षितौ । नाम्ना 
ऽयं पुरुषोत्तमः seed: सील्हासुतो विश्रुतौ न at परुषों जने 
मयो दानेन मानेन च । १० श्रीमानवनागानां कारागारादशाब्द Beat 
चयन्‌ भानुताक्ष्यीत्‌ लेभे जीमूतवाहनतां ॥ ११ TAAL कान्हनामा खमा 
[ म्यो - - सुष्मिन्‌ ] रामदेवेन राज्ञा । भग्ने योऽसौ स्वीयवाटभ्रविष्टान्‌ दुःखे 
नात्तान सवंमर्त्यानरक्षत । १२ गोत्रे चास्मिन्‌ सकलगुणयुते [ स्वो ] दये कान्ह 
पुत्र: | श्वत शद्धः कुलकमलिनीबोधकृत विप्रवर्य: [ पृर्णार्थ:] न 
इलाभास्करो भासुरोले धन्यो मान्यो द्विजपतिकलापोषकोप्योदयाय 
॥ १३ संत्यज्य हेममरीचिश्रममाज्यदूरात्‌ यत्रिर्मितं सदनमाप्य हि faa 
सोऽरं. .. ...दकवापिकायां कंखासरदोगसदरं सुखमध्युवास ॥ 
.... , -स्यांवा देवकीमता ॥ AAT पुत्रं gaa का (१) 
... दामोदरो नाम्ना सत्यं दामोदरो मतः | सुवर्णरेषाश॒द्धां 
। १६ प्रत्येकाः guage निपीय नीरं तृप्ये 
-.,.,*स्या विमल्जलादाये चु [ . . . दकं सपदि... ] 
,.. .-यः पुण्योक्ति ज्ञात्वा चान्यत्‌ सर्वसंसारसारं। नीरं 
vee “वापीं चके सोत्र केकासकाख्ये । १८ वसुधामेंदाजा* 
Second Stone 
॥ ०० ॥ वसुधाभेदाज्ञाता र [ म्या ] dara सलक्ष्मणा च १ जनकात्मजे ? पचवरी 
वनाल ] या भाति ॥ १९ मे 
पृषमिथुनकन्यामकरकुमभ्ठीनपीनमीनैश्च । धत्ते वापी । तुखनां शुद्धोदका गगन- 
सद्रीच्या ॥ २० 
नामा SO’ कर्मणा शुक्ल एष ख्यातो रक्तो यः दिवे माधवे च । देहे गौरो वर्णवि 
श्राम | आसीत्‌ गो 
त्रेऽमु्मिन्‌. कौसिकेऽ सचरित्रे' ॥ २१ द्विजोत्तमस्तस्य सुतोमिहोत्री धस्तोपि भारः 


धत्तकर्मणां 
यः । ag श्चमोभूत्‌ कलिजांगछेस्मिन पुचेन? a? केसरिणा Bat ॥ २२ यस्तत्सूनु 
दीक्षितो5य॑ वसिष्टः ख्यातो भूम्यां सद्रणैः कि वतिष्टः । नोचेत्‌ पुत्री गोमती सा कथं 
स्यात्‌ य 
त्याः प्रीतिः स्वामि दामोदरे च । २३ स्यात्सौभाम्ैकठता पतिभक्ता वनितादिशुणै- 
युक्ता | दामोदरस्य दयिता सरस्वतीसुता गोमतीति [॥] २४ या राक्तिः समयातया तत- 
मिदं बिम्बक्रियारूपया या तारा त्रिपुरा परांवरचुरी ? प्रत्यंगिरा प्रोचाते। माता स्नेह 








1. चान्यत्‌, 
2. These words are useless here as they are repeated on the second stone. 


3, The word after कुंभ seems to be कुलीर्‌ meaning कर्क 4. नान्ना, 


5. कृष्णः 6. कोशिके 7. सचरित्रे 8. पुच्छे 





9, स; 10, प्रोच्यते 
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10 रता गुणत्रयमयी भक्त्या नतानां स्थता । प्रीता सा कुलदेवता गणवृतानेतावताद्रधिं 

11 tn २५ चित्रमस्ति भुवि भारती शशं बाडचोपि बहते दिवानिशं । भूषणं स विदुषां ग 
12 णधामा सत्प्रशस्तिमतनोंत्‌ कटुनामा [ ॥* ] २६ सविज्ञानेन कान्हेन वा 

13 स्तुशाल्नविदा मुदा । अमिता निर्मिता कांता वापी तापीव पावना । २७ से 

14 वत्‌ १४५६ वर्ष पौष शुदि सप्तम्यां तिथौ गुर॒दिने श्री देवपत्तने वास्त 

15 व्या सोमपराज्ञातीय याज्ञिक छाद्रिगसुतं याज्ञिक कठ्ठुआकेन प्रदा 

16 स्ति() हृता ॥ सूत्रधार(:) पाल्दासतकाह्वाकेन वापी कतं" । Bante 


PATADI 

No. 59] | vs. 14[5]6 [19-1-1400, 

This inscription is engraved on a slab of black stone built up in-a wall 

the Darbargadh at Patdi. The record was carefully finely engraved 
but a considerable portion to its right hand is too much weather wom. The 
inscribed portion measures 144” in length and 94” in breadth. | 

The inscription gives the following names of kings, the name of whose 
family is not preserved : They are Varasithha, one intermediate ruler, Satru- 
éalya, and Jayatkarna. The record, dated eighth day of the dark half of 
Magha of v.s. 14[5]6, refers to the reign of this last king. By the names 
of kings, by the find spot of the inscription, and by the date we can safely 
say that the royal family described here was the दति family that ruled over 
2316१. In the second verse the fort, evidently of Patdi, is said to have 
been built by the king, who immediately preceded Varasimnha, but whose 
name is missing. This king as we know from the Za genealogy was 
Ramasimha. After him Virasirhha (or Varasirnha as our record states) 
ruled. Ranmalji’s name, who succeeded him is not preserved. He is said 
to have made लक्षहोम. His son was SatruSalya. Satrusalya was succeeded 
by his eldest son Jetsimha or Jayatkama as our inscription names him. 
From the words जुदरां व्यरचय|[ त्‌ ] preserved in the eleventh line it seems 
that he built a well on the eighth day of the dark half of Ma&gha in 
४.५. 14[515. 








Text 


व वासवः मूर्तो धर्मे इव श्रीमान्‌ शाजुशल्यों नरेश्वरः। ६ 
, . निरूपम...हि सदा हरिः। ७ श्री 
हा त श्रीमान्‌. , ,नरेश्वरः। ८ चंच 


1 ; कुलदेविभ्यां] जये जैत्रजेतुः 
2 हे दुरितनाशे तद्विषेये विषेयाः। १ अ 
3 ; पतिः | प्राकारः कारितो येन धात्रीमुकुटभासुरः | २ त 
4 . क्षीरोदधिरि्वा[तिटः । चर सिहस्ततो ज्ञे वेदविज्ञकृतादरः | 
5 . . ग्रति मदा... । लक्षहोममसों चक्रे बंदिमोचनविशु 
[ कोटिदो धर्म्ममागा गां शचरुद्राल्यस्तदंगजः। 
8 
9 





1, कृता 2. सवां प्रशस्तिः कृता 
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10 
11 
12 -. : . । ; ~ : 
72. ~ 2 - < - : [ मंगल | मंगला दैयानर्य॑ती विजयं 
4. - . -.- = » । १९ संवत १४५ ]६ वर्ष माघ वदि ८ 





BHUVATIMBI 
No. 60] ४.5. 1457. [2-5-1401. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab standing on the bank of 
the Bhivada tank in Bhuvatimbi r Sittapad’ in the Junagadh state. 
It measures 14 ~ 11”. 

It records that Nagubai daughter of Bharama and his wife Megati of 
the Barada community caused a tank to be dug up in the village Palasala in 
Sauraistra on Monday, the 5th of the bright half of Vaisdkha in v.s. 1457 
in the victorious reign of the king Savagana and during the regime of the 
Panchakula headed by Jhajha (?). 

It may be noted that the king Savagana is also mentioned in the Phulka 
inscription of v.s. 1448. 

Text 
Nhe ॥ संवत्‌ १४५७ वर्षे वेशाष वदि 
५ मां तथौ सोमदने उतराषाढ नक्षत्रे । व 
करणे चेद्रे उत्तराजने प्रीष्मरतौ | राजश्रीह्ा 
वगणविजयराजे महं श्री [ झाझा १] पंचकुछ | 
प्रतिपत्तौ सुराष्ट्देशे । पछाशलाग्मामे | बारबज्ञाती रा 
ज भरमभायां बाई मगती तस्य शता बाई नागू तटाक 
धर्मस्थानं कारापयत्वा | कर्ता शंघवहीं माङ 
देव श्रीभूउडधमि तडागं प्या शुभं भवतु 


99 श्व त) (० + (७ 63 "~ 


JAMALA | 

No. 61] | ४.5. 1461. . ` {3-8-1404. 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlio standing near the kotho in the 
village Jamala. The inscribed portion measures 13” by 12”. 

It records the death of Ja&dej& Mali son of Vahadasi on Sunday, the 
eleventh day of the dark half of Bhadrapada in v.s. 1461. 

Text 

संवत १४६१ वर्ष भद्र 
पदमासे SAT एका 
दसीदिने fat बहडसी 
खत Wen जमला 
विदणि जाडेजा मिरतु । 


iim jw (न = 
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SOMANATHA PATANA 
No. 62] ४.5. 1462. [23-7-1406. 

This inscription is found on the Padathar of Mithasha Bhang in Soma- 
natha Patana. It measures 10” in height and 11” in length. 

It opens with the Islamic formula ‘ Bhismillah etc.', followed by the date 
Friday the 8th of the bright half of Sravana in v.s. 1462 and mentions that 
when BRAHMADASA, son of SIGANATHA, was governing PATANA HEBATKHAN 
son of Dafarkhan, Malik Sal son of Malik Badruddin, and Malik Shera son 
of Malik Shekha attacked the town with a large army. Then Vora +य son 
of Vora Mahamad fell in a battle while fighting on behalf of Brahmadésa 

The reading Siganditha of the word is quite clear in the second and the 
last line. But it is tempting to propose that the proper spelling is Sivanatha, 
and that the king is identical with the king Sivardaja and Sivagana of the 
Khorisi and Chorvad inscriptions and of the Phulki and Bhuvatimbi inscrip- 
tions respectively. It is therefore in the fitness of things that Brahmadisa, 
son of Siga(va)néitha should be ruling at Soman&tha Patana in v.s. 1462 

Text 
भिम्मिद्नाह रहमान रहीम ॥ संवत्‌ १४६२ व 
यै श्रावण af ८ शुके । श्रीपत्तने शिगनाथपु. 
तर राजधीब्रह्मदासविजयराञ्ये । तस्योपरि 
समायात षान धी दफरसुत धानधी देवत म 
टिक बद्रदीन चुत मलिक साछ मलिक रोष 
खत मलिक से [र] समस्तचतुरंगसैन्यवेष्िते 
वहुरा महमद्‌ पत aga फरीद्‌ राजश्री ब्रह्म 
दास [ द्रायां ?] तुरष्कैः समं युद्धं कृत्वा संप्रामे a 
a: पितामह aga सीदी ॥ प्रपितामह महमद व्यव 

10 माता बाई दोछत मातामह ना. काधिम प्रमा 

11 तामह नापू० आली मातुलक ame जंगी ॥ 

12 पितृव्यक व्य० हाजी ॥ भातु व्यव ° सीदी भातृ 

13 व्यव आदम ॥ कदमी धीरिगनाथपत्तनेत्याः ॥ 

VERAVAL 
No. 63] ४.5. 1464. [14-3-1408, 
, ¢ stone slab bearing a bilingual inscription in Persian and Sanskrit is 
lying in the police Thana in the Mandavi chauk in Veraval under Junagadha 
State. The Sanskrit inscription engraved below the Persian one measures 
22 inches in length and only 3 inches in breadth, 

It opens with the date, the second day of the dark half of Caitra of 
VS. 1464 and refers to the reign of the Sultan Dafarkhan Muzfar and further 
mentions that Mahamalik Fazaral Ahmed caused the city wall to be built 
Which was completed on the 13th day of Savana. 





00 = (tine ¢ b> = 
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Dafarkhan originally the Gujarat viceroy of the Delhi emperor assumed 
independence under the name of Muzfar in about v.s. 1463 (See Bom. Gaz 
History of Gujarat p. 234) 





Text 
1 संवत्‌ १४६४ वर्ष चैत्र वदि २ पूर्व श्रीप्राकारमुहूत करी श्रीदफरषान [ श्रीसाहि ] 


पातसाह 
2 मुदाफर सुल्तानविजयराज्ये महामलिक श्री फजरछ अहमद... ...कारा 
3 पिता श्रावण वद्‌ १३ निष्पन्न सुभं भवतु कल्याणमस्तु ॥ 


VANTHALI 
No. 64] v.5. 1469. [ 7-5-1413. 
The following five inscriptions engraved on five memorial stones were 
discovered in Vanthali at a distance of six miles from Junagadh. The first 
three of these memorial stones are now preserved in the Junagadh Museum 
The remaining two cannot be traced anywhere. But fortunately their rub- 
bings have been preserved in the Rajkot Museum. The first three stones 
asure 164” by 9; 154” by 114”; and 17}” by 63“ respectively. They are 
all in a fairly good condition 
All the inscriptions are of the same date, viz. Sunday, the seventh day 
of the bright half of Jyestha of v.s. 1469 and refer to the reign of the king 
Meligadeva, son of Mokalasirhha who belonged no doubt to the Ciuda- 
gama family that muled at Junagadh and Vanthali. On the above-mentioned 
date a number of soldiers of king Meliga fell in a battle while fighting with 
fu dans. The following five pdlies are of five soldiers of them. 
The first inscription mentions that Pa&tika, son of Venu, son of Cina 
belonging to the Yidava family and having the surname Biba died on the 
battle field while fighting against the Badashaha’s army. But children, elderly 
persons etc. as well as eighteen princes managed to reach safely to Junagadh. 
The second inscription records the death of Nibha, son of Noghana of 
the Barada community. In the third the death of Veliyulu, son of Dasd 
(त is recorded. In the fourth the death of Mecha, son of JAdhava Mera 
is recorded and in the last inscription the death of Rauta Campa, son of - 
Padhiyarii (च is recorded. This inscription is half in verse, and half 
In prose. 
This fight took place at Vanthali between the Gujarat Sultan Ahmad 
and the Cidasama king Meliga, in which the latter was defeated and driven 
towards Junagadh. This statement of Mirat-i-Sikandari is supported by the 








(१) 
1 [सवत्‌ १४६९ ] वर्ष say of ५ रवौ श्रौवा [म*] age 
2 वैरिवगगेवन [दा] वानर महाराण श्रीमोकल 
3 ससुत श्रीमेलिगदेव विजयिराज्ये बूवावर्ट 


श्य tap 


f to 29 +~ 
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कयादव राज च्‌. [णा] सुत राज [वे] णु तत्सुत राज पा 
ताकः समायातश्रीपातसाहसेन्ये: समं युद्धं कुव 
न्‌ संग्राम मतः | अष्टादकमिः संस्थतं राजपुत्र 


सबालस्थवि [रा]: पौराः श्री जीण[ प्रा कारं श्षिमे]न गताः] 


(२) 
संवत्‌ १४६९ वर्ष जेष्ठ" शुदि ७ 
रवौ श्रीवामनपुरे महारा 
ण श्री मेलगदें विजयराजं 
प्रशस्ति सजाते तुरष्कैः सं 
ग्रामे वा [२] ड नु [ब] ण खुत न 
भा रिणसंग्रामे ae श्री 


(३) 
संवत १४६६ [व] पे Se ae ७ रवौ श्रीवाम 
नपुरे महारा [ण] श्री मेलगदेविज [य] 
राज्यं प्रशस्ति सजाते तुरष्कैः संप्र 
मे दासा चाचा सुत वेलायुल संप्रा मि] मत्यः 


(४) 
संवत्‌ १४६६ वर्ष ज्येघ्र ae ७ रवौ । 
ध्ीवामनपुरे महाराण श्रीमेल । 
गदे विजयराज्य॑ प्रशस्ति संजाते । 
तुरण्कैः संग्रामे नादव मेरा खुत । 
मेघारिण संग्रामे मत्यः भी 





(५) 
॥ ०-० स्वत श्रीमन्नप T 
भआषादादिः संवत्‌ १४६९ वष ज्येष्ठ मासे शुक्ल 
पक्षे सप्तम्यां तिथ रविदिने राणश्रीमेलिग [ राज्ये ] 
पढ़ीआरीया झाटासुत राउत चापा चामनस्थ 
लीम॑गे युद्धं कत्वा स्वर्ग प्राप्ता शुम॑ मवतु [x] 
शर: सत्यपरो रणे परबलं भेत्ता गुणानां नि 
धिः संग्रामे यवनै ० - “ = = « दातादितां 
यो गतः (1) भानोर्मडल्माञ् वामनपुर भित्वा घ 
नाङ्यो गतो भग्नो कारयतो हतः सुभटतालं 
कारचंपाह्वयः ॥ १ ॥ 


० spelling mistakes which can be easily seen are corrected in the inscriptions. 
the special importance of this expression for the ancient astronomy 
above, 


1 
2 
of the province, Sey No. 33 published 
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MESAVANA 
No. 65] v.s. 1470. (9-7-1414. 


This inscription is engraved on a yellowish pdlio standing in the eastern 
quarter of the village Mesavana 

It records the death of Ahira Vita of the Ghanania community in a 
fight at Mesavana&, on Monday, the seventh day of the dark half of Asa- 
dha in v.s. 1470 during the reign of king Meliga, evidently of the Cida- 


sama family 
Text 
1 ॥ स्वस्ति श्री संवत्‌ १४७० वर्ष आषा 
2 : ढ़ बदि 9 सोमे उत्तरा न्तरे मीनस्य चर 
3 मेसूआण प्रामः महाराज्य श्री: मेलगरा 
4 ज्यः घणाणीआ म-जल्सुत घणीआ 
5 ना भाहीर वीता संग्रामे गाम भांगता मृत्यः 
VAGHELANA 
No. 66.] vs. 1471. [24-8-1415. 
Vaghel4na is a very small village at a distance of three miles to the west 


of Libudd in the Kutiyanai Mahal of the Junagadh State. The subjoined 
inscriptions are from two memorial stones standing near a well there. The 
first inscription measures 16” in length and 12” in breadth, while the second 
measures 16” in length and 16” in breadth. 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date, viz. Saturday, the fourth of 
the dark half of Bhadrapada in ४.5. 1471 and refer to the reign of king 
Meliga.* Both the inscriptions record the death at Vaghelina& of two men 


(१) 
॥ Ne ॥ संवत्‌ १४.७१ वर्ष भाद्रपद 
मासे किण्णपक्के ४ चतुथ्यों Peat 
तियौ शनि (१) दिने अग्रेह बाघेला 
णाप्रामे महाराणा श्रीमेलिगवि 
जयराज्ये घामलीया at 
डा युत घामलया.... . . 


का के ॐ निं का ॐ @ ॥ का ॐ नेः ih का क 


(२) 
1 ॥ 0० ॥ संवत्‌ १४७१ वर्ष भद्रप 
2 दमासे कष्णपक्षे ४ चतु 
eek Sante uno Meliga of ४5. 1471 Bhadrapada Krsna 
tami is said to have been found I could not, however, get any trace of that, 


Text 
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3 eat frat शनि (2) दिने अ 
4 येह बाघेलाणाप्रामे 
5 महाराणा भ्रीमेलिगवि 
6 जयराज्ये घामलीया 
7 सांडा चत घामली, . . 
8 कक कक छो. जना ऊ 55 ee का 
9 घारातीर्थे रहा ॥ 
VANTHALI 
No. 67] v.s. 1472. [1416. 





8 1711165 distance from the town Vanthali + in Junagadh State. It is very 
much worn out, but fortunately the important portion is preserved. It 
measures 17” by 134”. | अनत जे 
The record gives the name of the Cidfsam& king Meliga and the date 
५.५. 1472 for him, 
4 € 
स्वस्ति श्री. - -साय नम 
श्रीविकम सं १.४.७२ वर्ष 


परा 


JUNAGADH 
No. 68.] v.s. 1473, [21-5-1417. 
The following important inscription is engraved on a slab of stone fixed 
in the wall of what is popularly called Mahaprabhu's Baithaka on the east 


2 good state of preservation measures 1* 9”. in length and 10” in breadth. 

The was published in the Revised List of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency on p. 243, and again on p. 361. 

The record opens with an invocation to god Vinfiyaka. Then Damo 
dara is praised in good poetry. Then is given the genealog of the Cida- 
sama kings of Junagadh thus—In the Yadu family there was a king named 

anGalika, who conquered the Muhammedans (Mudgalas as the record 
states). His son was Mahipdila, whose son was Khangéra. He was a patron 
of the art of singing. He is said to have conquered eighteen islands and 
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set up the image of Somanatha. His son was Jayasimnha, whose son again 
was Muktasirnha. The latter's son was Mandalika. Mandalika’s younger 
brother was Meliga, whose son was Jayasirhha. The commander of the 
army of this Jayasirmha was Damodar, son of Pati? Narasimha. In a 
battle fought at Zinjharakota (ic. Jhanjhmer in the Bhavanagar State, 
twelve miles to the south of Talija) he completely defeated the Muham 
medans. He caused a Matha to be built on Thursday, the fifth of the bright 
half of Jyestha in v.s. 1473 for the use of pilgrims. The record was com- 
by Syamala, son of Mantrisirnha, and grandson of Dhandhala, of the 
Nagara community. It was engraved by Karana, son of नीम. 

It may be mentioned that the Matha is now-a-days called Mahaprabhu's 





Text 

1 ॥ ०७ WS नमो विनायकाय ॥ योगीद्रमुनिपुंगवैरनिमिषैयों भ.क्तवदयः परं न ध्यानेन न 
चेज्यया न तपसा 

2 धर्तुं हृदाप्याप्यते ॥ aera न्वा नीततस्करप रो बद्धौ गवां दामभिः स्थाणुत्व॑ निर- 

j मोचय वरयोदामो 

3 ॥ दरोव्या्रगत्‌ ॥ १ मंडलीकनृपतियंदुषंसे यो बभूव युधि मुद्धलजेता | श्रीकरी- 
पहितभूषतिसेन्य 

4 ॥ स्तस्य सूनुरभवन्महिपालः ॥ २ तत्तनयोवनिभतां खंगारो नादवेदमुद्धत्तौ । द्वीपनव 
दरयहत्तां सोमेदास्था- 

5 ॥ पनाकत्तों ॥ ३ भूर्करमदानपरितोषितभूमिदेवस्तन्ैदनः समभवजयसिहदेवः । वर्णा 





8 मनुजन्मा मेलिग [:+ ] स्यूटलक्चः ॥ ५ भीताभयदत्रतवरवृपमेल्गनंदनच्च जयसिंहः | 
अस्ति च 
9 तस्यतु राज्ये यदुसामंत सै(न्यपे] समये ॥६ अभिषेणयितुमुपेतं झिंझरकोटरूय परिसरे स 
10 ॥ मि] रे । यो इत्वा यनव मुमोच धमोध्वनादोषं ॥ ७ संबद्रामतुरंगसागरमही 
संख्येथ 
11 ज्येष्ठे सिते पचम्यां शृगुवासरे व्यरवयत्पटक्ृष्णघट्कर्मकृत । पारिश्रीनरसिंहदेवतनयो दा 
12 ॥ मोदरः पूर्वजानुद्धत यतियात्रिकोपकृतये तिष्ठत्रखंडं मठं ॥ ८ नागराभ्यंतराज्ञातिद्विज 











13 मंत्रिरपिदस्तस्य ga: प्रशस्तेः इ्यामलः कविः ॥ ९ इति सं. १४७३ at सूत्र जाल्हासुर 
CHORWAD 

No. 69] v.s. 1485. [9-5-1429 

This inscription is found engraved on a stone pillar now fallen down to 


the south of the Nagangitha temple in Chorwad. It measures 1-4३" in length 
and 11” in breadth 
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It records the death of a warrior named Nand son of Koha in a fight 
during the victorious reign of Maharaina Jayasirhha, who was evidently the 
Ciid&sama king of Junagadh, on the sixth day of the bright half of Jyestha 
1 v.s. 1485. 


Texi 
1 संबत्‌ १४८५ वर्ष जे 
2 एव सुद ६ महाराण जे 
3 सिंगराज्ये...कोह 
4 सुत्तं नान मत्यः 
MESVANA 
No. 70] ४.५. 1488. 11432. 


This inscription is on a pdlio standing in the eastern pddar of the village 
Mesavana. It measures 17.5" x 9”, 

It records the death of an Ahira named Khava while protecting cows 
on Wednesday, the 5th of the bright half of Magasara in v.s. 1488 during the 


reign of king Mahipdladeva. 
Text 

1 ॥ ० संबत्‌ १४८८ वर्षैः मागसर्‌ 

2 wae ५ बुधे" अचह मेसुआण 

3 ॥ ग्रामात्‌ महाराज्य धीः महपालदे 

4 ॥ राज्ये पूर्वानक्षत्ने धनस्थे चंद्रे घणा 

9 ॥ णीआ आहीर...सुत षे 

6 ॥ वा गोग्रहे भत्यः विष्णुचरणे वास: ॥ 

MESVANA 
No. 71] ४.5. 149[5] [18-1-1439. ` 
This inscription is engraved on a pdlio standing in the eastern pader of 


the village Meevin&. 

It records that Ghananiya Punjé fell in Mesavana in a fight while pro- 
tecting the cows on Sunday, the 3rd of the bright half of Macha 1495 
during the reign of the king Mahipéila, evidently of the Ciidasama family of 
Junagadh, 


* Text 
1 ॥ 0० ॥ स्वस्ति श्री संवत्‌ १४९[५] वरिषे माघमासे सुक्लपक्षे ३ रवौ 
2 पूबानक्षत्रे कुंभस्थे चंद्रे राण श्री महिपालविजयराजे 
3 धणाणीया मंदीउत्र १ घटीया खुत घणाणीया पूजा 
4 मेसूयाणप्रामे गोग्रहे मृत्य । विष्णुचरणे वासः ॥ 
1. The date does not ब्दा 
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LODHAVA 
No. 72] ४.५. 1499. [ 1442-43. 
This inscribed palio was found in the village of Lodhava in the Junagadh 
It records the death of a Vaja warrior in the village Lodhwa in v.s. 1499 





समयातीत सं १४५९ वर्ष शाके १३६५ 
वर्तमाने अथेह ची - --मन्गल 

करणे लोडुआप्रामे वाजा श्रीराम्रदेव 
आस्थाने--मद्दाज्ञातीय वाजा राम 
प्राप्त... श्री ॥ उधास भायां 

सागमन | Sa भवतु ॥ स्वर्गलोकोस्तु । 


MOL-MADHAVPUR 





ginally found in the temple of Madhavarai in Mil-Madhavpur at a 71168 
distance to the east of the modern town of Madhavpur in the Porbandar State. 
It cannot now be traced but its rubbing is preserved in the Barton museum, 
Bhavanagar. The inscribed portion which, as the rubbing shows, was in 
an excellent state of preservation, measures 17}°%15". The poet who com- 
posed it was no doubt a learned man. र 

Krsna is said to have married Rukmimi at Madhavapura after she was 

The first three verses of the inscription record the praise of Madhava and 
the fourth that of Rukmimi who gave up her parents, brothers and kinsmen 
to marry Madhava. A poetic description is given in the next verse of Madha 
vapur, the capital town of Madhava. It is said to have been worshipped by 
the sea by the offerings of the waves as if they are white flowers. From the 
sixth verse an account is given of a kgatriya family bom of the sage Kaé- 
yapa. A king named Molhana was bor in it. His son was Ayapala. The 
latter's son was Kiirapala (or Kumarapala) who was a brave, pious and 
virtuous king. He caused to be made (but strictly speaking he must have 
repaired) the Revatikunda revered as Gaya and a temple of Balarama and 
Revati. From the 15th verse Siva is praised when the engraving of the 
Inscription 1s abruptly stopped. 








Text 
1 We ॥ 3 ` नमः श्रीसरस्वत्यै ॥ श्रीगणेशाय नमः ॥ पायात्कुमारपालस्य रुक्मिष्या सह 
माधवः 


16 
1; 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
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दत्ताधी दुभा वेन मूर्तिस्थापनहेतवे ॥ १ यः सर्वज्ञो गोपवेषोऽतिवृदः कामी योऽसौ ब्रह्म 
चारी प्रसिद्धः | दाता योर्था यो विप्रुक्तोऽपि बद्धः | सर्वव्यापी माधवः साधु 
वोऽव्यात्‌ ॥ २ sate 


मम Tq कथयति sift चकिता | यतो ara- 








यनमपचत्तं मधुरिपोस्तदेतद्रह्ात्र प्रकरमभवनमूर्तिमिषतः ॥ ३ यातेयं हरिपादपंकज 
जो भक्त्यै जगदु । त्यक्त्वाम्बाजनकौ सदोदरमहो संबंधिबंधूनपि। व्याजाब्ादिशतीव 


मनुजान्सेन्यो हि सवांत्मना विशवात्मेत्यसतो विहाय gee: सा सकिंमणी पातु वः ॥ ४ 


डिंडीरपिं 
डपरिपांड्रपुष्पगुच्छै: स्वच्छैमेहोम्मिनिकरे: eet: प्रपृज्य | रत्नाकरोऽपि नगरीं घन 
घोषणेन नौतीव नित्यमिह माघवराजधानीं ॥ ५ जयति क्षत्रियवशों ...लो नृपतिमोल्ह 
णस्येह । अवलंन्य यं कराभ्यां विचरति बद्धः कली धर्म्मः ॥ ६ कुल [म]... [ न ]च्य 
ब्रह्मवित्कद्य 
पस्य नरपतिरयपालस्तत्र वीयोद्धुतो5भूत्‌ । करयुगल्धरो यः संयुगि]...यैईशशतकरती 
Sis एतन्न चित्रं ॥ ७ तस्माजज्ले केरपालों वदान्य कवि द्भूयात्तत्सदको वदान्यः | 
यस्व द्वारं सवदा मूपमुख्याः से ( से चैते ये स्थूललक्षा मनुष्याः ॥ < आस्यैकेन प (पि ) 


त्ये (त्य) चतुवक्त्रवत्‌ | ae लोचनद्वयरुचा साक्षात्सहस्राक्षतत्‌!। युद्धे बाहु- 
TNT 

तिवत्‌ द्वाभ्यां कराभ्यां रणे दाने कल्पत्धनस्य बहुधा स्पात्कूंरपालप्रभोः (भुः ) ॥ ९ 
सत्यं भुक्तिविमु 

क्तिभूरिफलिता धीविच्णुमक्तिरंता प्रद्मदशुवनारदप्रभतिमियत्नेन संवर्धिता | या दग्धा क 

लिवहिना5तितरसा सद्ृश्सिद्वासनायोगाद बलाग्रथा स्थितिरमभूत्सा कूंरपालाद्विभोः | 

१० असारं संसारं विदलकदलीकांडसहर्श मनस्याधायासौं सुकृतमक्ृतब्याप्तकरः | Ay 

ere महत्‌. जवी सर्वत्र स्थाद्भुवि कुमरपालों नरपतिः ॥ ११ 
दाता रैबत 

व च संकषेणो देयं द्रव्यपर्ति चरा त्रिजगतीरत्न॑ परं रेवती | 
हताचा 

त्र पितानमदोऽग्रतमद्ो तीर्थ गयाख्यं at किं कि वर्णनमोचरेऽस्ति जगतिः विदुषामेकैकम 

gt ॥ १२ गयाख्यं रेवतीकुंडमपंड मंडपान्वितं रेवतीबलयोमूर्ती कारयामास धर्मवित्‌ 

॥ १३ Send योगयुक्तं च ब्रह्मज्ञानं विनापि नयत्यानंदं” महामुक्ति श्रीमोक्षस्वामिदर्श 
नात्‌ ॥ १४ 


यस्यद्धगे हिमगिरिखुता मूर्द्धि गंगातिसीता सौ- 





Further portion is not engraved. 


(To be continued.) 





1. ie. Indra 2. 1.2. Sahasrarjuna. 3. वरतमोऽमत्र (१) 4. बरा 
5. This word is engraved here through mistake. 6. Wad 7. चा, 


THE ORIGIN OF PALI MIDDHA 
By 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


One of the five hindrances (niveranani) to arhatship, in Buddhism, is 
(to use the Pali form) thinamiddha, y understood by both oriental 
commentators and western interpreters as something like “sloth and torpor.” 
The word is always analyzed as a dvandva, in which the two parts are {hina 
and middha; but the usual assumption is that they are synonyms, or mear- 
synonyms. See Professor P. V. Bapat in the F. W. Thomas Volume 
( NIA 1939 ), pp. 4-18, for a collection of Pali and Sanskrit passages showing 
how these terms were interpreted by the Buddhists themselves ( chiefly in 
to read in differences of meaning between thina and middhe, which they felt 
must be somehow different. The hopeless confusion and inconsistency of 
these efforts suggests to my mind that they are of no real importance for the 
Original meaning of the term or terms. The commentators, and probably (as 
I shall suggest ) even some authors of canonical texts, had lost any exact 
understanding of what thinamiddhe originally meant. Professor BAPAT does 
not discuss its origin. 

The compound is very much commoner than either of its parts, especially 
in early Pali literature. The second part, middhe, in particular, seems to be 
very infrequent there. The Majjhima Nikaya, for instance, contains no occur- 
rence of middha, according to Mrs. Rhys Davins’s word-list, though it con- 
tains fhinamiddha, If we may judge from the paucity of references under 
thina ( alone ) in the PTS. dictionary, it too seems to have been much less 
common than the compound. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit has the compound 
styanamiddha ( LV 139. 9, 262, 16, Mhy. i. 79. 16) , as well as both parts 
alone ( middka e.g. LV 179. 6, 202, 2, Divy. 955. 22 ). 

The etymology of thina is clear and certain. It equals Skt. stydna, 
which occurs as a noun for instance in Yogasiitra i. 30 ( comm. ekermanyata 
ciltasya, “ lack of activity of the mind-stuff,” Woops). It is therefore not 
limited to Buddhist Sanskrit. And since its derivation from the ( not com- 
mon but well attested) root sfyd (sfyat), “ become stiff” or the like is un- 
exceptionable, there is no reason to suspect the writers of Buddhist Sanskrit of 
a historically “ false’ back-formation. Their sfydmea may be accepted as the 
true Skt. form from which Pali thina was derived. 

But what is middha? The PTS. dictionary thinks of methi “ pillar”, 
Pali medi, Pkt. medhi, preferring this to with medka “ broth” 
( originally “fat"?). Neither of the suggestions, nor FAUSBOLL's ( Suttani 
pata, Glossary ) from mrdh, nor any that I have seen, inspires any confidence. 
Of course no reliance can be placed on the Hybrid Sanskrit form middha, 
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which is likely to be merely a taking-over of the Middle Indic form. This is 
what writers in that curious dialect did regularly ( often with attempts to 

Sanskritize” a form which looked too glaringly dialectic ; but in this case no 
such process will have been felt necessary, since middha looks like a harmles 
Sanskrit participle, cf. siddka), when they did not know any Sanskrit original 
for the “ protocanonical Prakrit " word. 

The frequent occurrence of forms in Jain religious literature parallel to 
those of the Buddhists makes it always desirable to look there, especially when 
we find Buddhist terms that-raise difficulties. Now it seems never to have 
been noticed that the Jains have a word occurring in a double form in both 
their canonical Prakrit and later Sanskrit works, which looks as if it might be 
related to the Pali thinemiddha. This is, in AMg., either thinaddhi or 
thinagiddhi (Suet’s Pkt. Dict., Paiasaddamahannayo, 5. 0७. ; RATNACHAN- 
DRAJI, Ardhamagadhi Dict., s. vv.). The Sanskrit form of the former is 
Stygnarddhit ( JOHNSON, Trisastié4., GOS 51, p. 403); of the latter 
slyanagrddii ( Varangacarita, ed. UpapHyE, Bombay, 1938 ; iv, 24), The two 
words are synonyms, and variants of one another. Miss JoHNson renders 
stydnerddig by “ somnambulism.” RATNACHANDRAJI gives a somewhat fuller 
explanation, from which it appears that under its influence a man may not 
only walk, but perform extremely violent and sinful acts, such as killing people, 
in his sleep. It is a form of karma, more especially one of those which 
“obscure” or hinder “ belief" ( darfandvaraniya ) ; it belongs to one group 
( consisting of five ) of that category, the others of which are various degrees 
of “sleep” and “ drowsiness”. As it is named last in the set of five, the 
first being simple “ sleep” ( nidrd ), it is evidently an extreme form (extreme, 
that is, in its regrettable effects, at any rate), 

This is very neatly consistent with what would seem to be the natural 
etymology of sly@narddhi: stydna+rddhi, “ increase, high development, of 
stupefaction,” or the like. From this, Pkt thinaddhi could be a direct 
derivative. About the synonym stydnagrddhi ( thinegiddhi ) there is more 
dubiety. The Prakrit might be understood as for Skt stydna-vrddhi, which 
would have been virtually a synonym of stydmerddhi ; v of Skt. is occasionally 
replaced by ह in Pkt, PiscHet §§231, 254. The Skt. would then be a 
secondary reflex of the Pkt. Another possibility will be suggested presently. 

it is particularly to be noted that, while thina = styana occurs in Prakrit (as 

2 Separate word, apart from these compounds), there is no occurrence of the 
second member, in whatever form; no *addhi or *iddhi or “piddhi (in a 
meaning that of Pali middka). The like is true of Jainistic 














I hold that we must accept the original identity of the Pali thinamiddha 
(BSkt. stydnemiddha) with the original of the Jain Skt. and Pkt. com 
pound quoted. The variations in meaning are of the sort which we should 
expect to arise in the course of development of different dogmatic systems 
( Buddhist on the one side, Jain on the other ) They are not sufficiently 
Serious to validate any doubt about the original oneness of the two terms. 


= a 
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On the formal side, I can see no other way of explaining them than the 

mption that they started from a Prakritic form representing Skt. 
styana + rddht or rddha. The difference between a fa-formation, originally a 
participle but used-as a substantive exactly as the original participle styana is 
used, and a fi-formation, is negligible ; both may have been once used side by 
side. In normal Middle Indic, several sandhi treatments are possible in such 
a case. First, thina (thine) + iddhi may yield thinaddhi (कार), with loss 
of the second vowel, and no resultant lengthening since a consonant cluster 
follows. This is the AMg. form. It would naturally be Sanskritized as 
sly@merddhi, which would at the same time be the normal resultant of fusion 
of the two stems in their Sanskrit forms. Secondly, hiatus may remain, giving 
* thineiddhi (thin®), which is not actually recorded. Third, the “ hiatus- 
bridging” (analogical) sandhiconsonant m may be inserted. See GEIGER, 
Pali, § 73. 2 (“haiifig”) ; PrscuHe. $ 353, where are particularly to be noted 
the numerous examples of such anorganic m in the seam of compounds, when 
as in the present case the second member begins with a vowel. Hence Pali 
thina-m-iddha. 

It may be objected that middha is used alone, even in the Pali canonical 
texts. But I cannot feel this as anything but a historically secondary reinter- 
pretation, a “ false” interpretation if you like, introduced at a time when the 
derivation and original force of the compound had been forgotten. In the 
overwhelming majority of instances, in the canon, it is only the compound 
that we find. Evidently it is an ancient, inherited word ( or “ concept,” if 
- you prefer the mentalist phraseology). It is probably older than Buddhism 
certainly older than the oldest Buddhist canonical texts, as is shown by its 
frequence and confirmed by the Jain parallels. Since thina (=slyadma) by 
itself was known, aNd since the meaning of the compound was not very diffe- 
rent from that of (च, it is not hard to understand how in the course of time 
the Buddhist monks came to feel that this mysterious middha ( of no com- 
prehensible etymology ) must be a word meaning about the same thing. So, 
in relatively late times but before the end of the Pali canonical period, middha 
was born. The mentioning in pairs, whether compounded or not, of near- 
synonyms is such a familiar thing in all stages of Indic that it furnished a 
ready-made pattern for this reanalysis of the word. 

All the desperate struggles of late Buddhist commentators and m 
scholars to find an etymology for middha were therefore, of course, doomed to 
failure. And the evidence collected by Mr. Barat has also no bearing on 
the original meaning, though of course it is significant of the way later 
Buddhists understood it (and interesting in the light it throws on the 
scholastic mind, which must split hairs even if it has to create imaginary pro- 
blems to operate on ). 

It remains to say a word of the Jain variant thinagiddhi (sty@nagrddhi ). 
I suggested above one possible origin, but I do not really think that as likely 
as another, now to be presented. My analysis of the Pali form requires the 
assumption that a form with hiatus, say thina ( thina )—iddha (iddhi ), must 
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once have existed, at least fleetingly. Now the Jains have a word AMg. 
giddhi, Jain Skt. grddki, “greed, passionate attachment.” Since in AMg 
and most other Prakrits interyocalic £ may disappear, and since as we saw 
these dialects also show a tendency to avoid hiatus between words or parts of 
a compound word, even by inserting unhistorical consonants, it is not hard to 
see how in time the Jain monks came to interpret their word for “ somnambu- 
listic vicious activity” (as an “obscuring” of “ belief ") as if. “grasping 
through, or in a state of, stupefaction,” or something resembling that. To 
them, thine-iddhi could easily stand for thine-giddhi ; both might be 
“regular” developments of an imagined Skt. “stydma-grddhi. That this con- 
struction is “wrong,” that is historically fanciful, is proved by the alternative 
thinaddhi, which persists by its side. But once the Pkt. thinagiddhi had been 
established, it would inevitably be represented in Sanskrit (when the Jains 
began to use that language ) by Sty@nagrddhi, from which the preceding 
asterisk must then be removed. 

The suggested origin of Pali middha, by historically false word-division, 
is not without parallels. Cf. the English newt and nickname, from older ला 
and eke-name. In both these words the initial # was originally the final of 
the indefinite article a(#): an ewte and an ekename were secondarily analyzed 
as d-newt and a-nickname. See Leonard BLOOMFIELD, Language (New York 
1933), p. 419. | 


A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD* 
(With References to other Sanskrit Texts) 





By 
£. ©. CARPANI 


| IL. &-i. 

260. A (1), adv.-prep.: unto, until, as far as, hither. Lat. ad. 1,6.6; 
Il, 1.4; 117,13.6; 19.4: V,2.1; VIL2.1; 7.1;.81; 10.1; VIIL8.1. 

261. A (2), first syllable of @di. I1,8.1. 

262. AKASA, m.: ether; sky; atmosphere. “Akda is the subtle and 
ethereal fluid, supposed to fill and pervade the universe and to be the pecu- 
liar vehicle of life and of sound (MONIER-WILLIAMS). -fas (nom. sg.) : 
1.9.1 : 7171711.7 ; 12.7-9: 13.5; 18.1; 1V,13.1; V,6.1; 232; VIIA2; 12.1; 
26.1; VIII,1.1,3; 14.1. ईका ` (acc. sg.) : 19.1; IV,105; V,10.4,5; 15.1; 
VIL2.1; 7.1; 11.1: 12.1-2 ; VUII124. -Sena (instr. eg.) : VII,12.1. ऽन 
(abl. sg.) : 1, 9.1: V, 10.4-5; 12.2; VII, 13.1; VIII, 12.2. -5 + (gem. sg.) : 
VII12.2. -& (locsz) : V,23.3; VII,12.1. 

263. AKASAVANT, ३. : spacious; extensive. -vates (acc. pl.) : VIL,12.2. 

264. AKASATMAN, a.: with ether as self. -md (nom. sg.) : III,14.2.1 

265. AKITAPATAMGAPIPILAKAM, adv. : together with worms, flies, and 
ants. See No. 502 

266. AKHANA, a.: hard. -mas (nom. sg. m): 12.8. -am (ace. sg. 
m.) :- 1,2.7-8. : 

267. AGATR, m.: effective singer. “qui obtient en chantant la réalisa- 
tion de" (RENOU). नंद (nom. ag.) : 1,2.14. 

268. AGNIDHRIYA, a. : being with the Agnidhra; m. : the fireplace with- 
in the Agnidhra. -yaesya (gen. sg.) : II,24.7. 

269. ANGIRASA, a.: descended from Angirasas. -ses (nom. sg.) : III, 
17.6. 

270, ACARANA, 7. : approaching, conduct. -n¢ (loc. sg.) : VIII,12.3. 

2171. ACARYA, m.: teacher. -yas (nom. sg.) : IV,9.1; VII,15.1. -yom 
(aoc. sg.) : VII, 15.2; -yat (abl. sg.) : IV,9.3. 

272. ACARYAKULA, n.: teacher's family. -lam (acc. sg.) : IV,5.1; 9.1. 
-lat (abl sg.) : WIII,15.1. 

273. ACARYAKULAVASIN, a.: dwelling with a teacher's family. -si 
(nom. sg. m.) : IT, 23.2. . 


* Continued from NIA I, 10. 

1. mano-mayah prane-jariro bhd-nipah satyasamkalpa dkaie-dima sarva-karma 
sarva-kamah sarva-gandhah sarva-rasakh sarvam idam abhydatte’-vaky an-ddarah/ Ci. 
MLU. VI, 17: Kang U. II, 14. See also M. U. 7, 6: BAU. V, 6; Mund U. III, 
1.7; Svet. ए. III, 20; IV, 14. manomayah करण्यात cf Mund. ए. 11,27. 
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274. AcArYAJAYA, f.: teacher's wife. -(nom. sg.) : IV, 10.3. 

275. ACARYAVANT, a.: one who has a teacher; having a teacher 
(nom. sg. 7.) : VI, 14.2. 

276, ACARYAHAN, m.: slayer of a teacher. -k@ (nom. sg.) : VII, 
15.2-3., 

277. दा, f.: combat, race. -jes (gen. sg.): I, 3.5. (campus planus 
[Borp].). 

278. AJYA, 7. : clarified butter. -yasya (gen. sg.) : V, 2.4-5. 

279. वाहा, proper name (f.). Name of the wife of Usasti. -kya 
(instr. ag.) : I, 10.1. ^ 

280. ANDA, 7. : egg. -dam (mom. sg.) : 711, 19.1. Cf. M.U. VI, 36; 
Mah&-Bh. XII, 311. 3-4 (C. 1157 1-2) : Baskalamantra U. TX. 

281. ANDAKAPALA, n.: egg-shell. -le (nom. du.) : III, 19.1. 

282. ANDAJA, a.: egg-borm. -jam (nom. sg. nm): VI, 3.1 :— 

हक khalv esas bhiiia@ndm triny eva bijdni bhevanti, 
Gnda-jam jiva-jam udbhij-jam iti | 

283. AT, adv.: afterwards; then; from this. III, 17.7. 

284. ATMAKRIDA, a.: delighting in self. -das (nom. sg. m.): VII, 
25.2. See No. 4. | 

285. ATMATAS, ady.: from the Soul. VII, 26.1. 

286. ATMAN, m.: breath, soul, spirit; principle of life and sensation ; 
the abstract individual; the individual soul; the self; the soul of the पा 
verse, -md (nom. eg.) : I, 7.2; 13.1; ITI, 14.3-4; IV, 3.7; 15.1; V, 111; 
12.1; 13.1; 14.1; 15.1; 16.1; 17.1; VI, 3.7; 9.4; 103; 113; 123: 133; 
14.3 ; 15.3 : 16.3 : VII, 3.1; 5.2 ; 25.2; VII, 1.5; 3.34; 4.1 ; 53: 7.1, 3-4; 
83-4: 10.1; 11.1; 12.45: 14.1. -mdénem (acc. sg.): I, 3.12: II, 9.4; 
225; V, 11246: 12.1-2 ; 13.1-2: 141-2: 15.1-2: 161-2: 17.1-2: 18.1; 
VI, 16.1-2 ; VIII, 1.6 ; 5.1-2 ; 7.1-3 ; 8.1,4; 11.1-2; 12.6. -mana (instr. sg.) ; 
VI, 3.2-3 ; 11.1. -srane (dat. sg.) : II, 22.2. -manas (gen. sg.) : V, 12.2; 
13.2; 142; 152; 162; 17.2: 182; VIII, 5.2: 8.1. -mani (loc. sg.) : ४, 
24.4; VIII, 15.1. -mdanas (nom. pl.) : II, 22.3. व्ल (loc. pl.) : V, 18.1; 
24.2.3 











1. “Cette remarque n'a rien A faire ici, of elle trouble la suite des idées. 
C'est sans doute une interpolation amenée par le chiffre 3, et qui donne A penser 
que ge: classifications ont pu souvent é@tre réunies par voie des chiffres.” (SENART, 
op. ©, 9. 79.) “Questo capoverso si collega con la sezione precedente per vial del 
numero tre che qui e li occorre; ha peri osservato 1 Formicut, 71 pensiere reli- 
६050 nell India, 199, che non si tratta di una semplice intrusione, perché yi हे un 
nesso logico : la nascita degli esseri है dovuta o al calore (uovo incubato), o all’acqua 
(sperma) © a un seme vegetale.” (Paresso, op. cit., 9. 191.) 

2. dtman; Olid Germ. atum (cf. Goth. ahme) ; Angl. Sax. adkm | Mod. Germ. 
Athem ; Irish adkm. Cf. Gr. autmé, atmas, atmis. 

For the development of the conception of diman and its union with Brahma, 
see R. E. HUME, op. cit., pp. 23-32; V. Papesso, op. त, pp. 16-64; ए, ©. TILAK 
0 व 2 Cf. Otto ७५०७७, Die altesten Upanisaden, in Indische Phi- 
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987. ATMAMITHUNA, a. : coupled with self. -nas (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 
25.2. 

988  ATMARATI, a.: finding satisfaction in self. tis (nom. sg. पी.) : 
VII, 25.2. See No. 4. 

289. ATMAVID, a: knowing the supreme spirit or self. -wit (nom. sg.) : 
VII, 1.3.1 | 

990, ATMAVIDYA, f.: knowledge of the supreme spirit or of the self; 
spiritual knowledge. -(mom. sg.) : IV, 14.1. 

991. ATMASAMMITA, a.: measured in itself (Hume). -fem (acc. 
eg. 1.) : 11, 10.19. | 

992. ATMADESA, m.: instruction with regard to the soul (HUME) ; 
doctrine of the soul, -gas (nom. sg.) : भा, 25.2. 

993, ATMANANDA, a. : finding bliss in soul (self). -das (nom. sg. 71.) : 
VII, 25.2 

904. ATHARVANA, 8. : telating to Atharvan. -#es (nom. sg. 7.) : VII, 
1.4. -nam (acc. sg. m.): VII, 1.2; 21; 7.1. Ci BAU. HT, 410; IV, 
5.11: M.U. VI, 32-33; Mund. U. I, 1.4. 

905. ADARSA, m.: mirror. -fe (loc. sg.) : VIII, 7.4. 

906. ADI, m.: beginning, commencement. -dis (nom. eg.) : 7, 8.1; 
9.4 - 10.2. 

997, ApITYA, a. : belonging or devoted to Aditi; pl. : the Adityas. -yas 
(nom. sg.) : I, 3.7; 5.1; 63; 11.7; 13.2; 1, 21-2; 105; 90.1: 21.1: IT, 
1.1; 64; 7.4 ; 8.4 ; 9.4 ; 104; 13.1: 182; 19.1, 3; IV, 11.1; ४, 41; 19.2 ; 
VIII, 6.1. -yam (acc. sg.) : I, 11.7; 1, 9.1, 8; 10.5; 24.11-12(n.) ; ITI, 1.4; 
23:33: 43:53; 15.6; 19.4; 1V, 15.5; 17.1; ४, 10.2; 13.1; VIII, 6.9. 
-yena (instr. sg.) : III, 18.5. -yat (abl. sg.) : II, 105; IV, 155; 172; 
V, 10.2 ; VI, 4.2; VIII, 6.2. -yasya (gen. sg.) : 1, 65-6; 1, 10.6; शा, 1.4; 
2.3: 33: 43:53: VI, 42; VIII, 62. -ye (loc. sg.) : 1, 6.6; If, 141-2; 
IV, 11.1; V, 19.2; VII, 62. -yés (nompl) : II, 24.16; III, 8.1; 16.5-6. 
-yebhyas (dat. pl.) : II, 24.14. -yaném (gen. pl.) : II, 24.1: ता, 83-4; 16.6. 

298. ADITYAJAYA, m.: victory over the sun. -ydét (abl. sg.) : TI, 10.6. 

999, ADITYATVA, 0. ; sunhood, -vam (nom. sg.): VI, 4.2. 

300, ADIBHAJIN, a.: connected with addi, -jini (nom. pl. 7.) : II, 9.4. 





1. tarali fokam dima-vid... 
a at वै तत्परमं ब्रह्म वेद ane भवति ना्यात्रह्मवित्कुले भवति । 
तरति ओकं तरति पाप्मानं गुहाग्रन्थिभ्यो विमुक्तो ऽमृतो भवति ॥ 
Mund.U. 71129. See M.U. 1.2 for the ignorance of सप्र. 
® “atha khely dima-sammitam ali-mrlyu saplavidham sdma updsifa...... 
Atmasammitam enferme un double sens, d'une part: “qui छह mesure par ou ur 
lui-méme * et de l'autre: ‘égal A l'dtman, > l'ime’, et Cest sans doute le sens 
primitif du terme, celui qui explique ou qu'explique l'autre €pithéte afimytyw, puis- 
que l'détman dépasse la mort..." (SENART, op. ता, p. 21.) “ dimasammifa, non 
ha qui anche il significato di ‘commiaurato con, uguale all’étman universale’, che 
gli d& Sankara.” (PAPEesso, op. cif., 9. 118.) 
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301. ADISTA, n.: rule of conduct; instruction. -fem (nom. sig.): III, 
18.1-2. 

302, ADESA, m.: instruction, precept, rule, account. -Sas (nom. sg.) : 
III, 19.1—(ddityo brakmety=M.U. VI, 16) ; VI, 1.4,6. -Sam (acc. sg.) : 
VI, 1.3. -és (nom. pl.) : III, 5.1-2. 

303, ADHIPATYA, n.: lordship. -yem (acc. ऋ.) : III, 64: 7.4 ; 8.4; 
9.4 : 10.4; V, 2.6. 

304. ANANDIN, a.: happy, joyful. -sas (nom.pl.) : VII, 10.1 

305. APAYITR, m.: procuring; obtainer. -fa@ (nom. sz.) : I, 1.7. 

306. APURYAMANAPAKSA, m.: the half-month of the waxing moon. 
-sam (acc. sg.) : IV, 15.5; V, 10.1. जनं (abl. sg.) : IV, 155: V, 10.1. 

307. APOMAYA, a.: consisting of water. -yds (nom. sg. 7.) : VI, 5.4; 
6.5: 7.1, 6. 

308. AMALAKA, m.: Emblic myrobalan; 7. : the fruit of ६ myr. -ke 
(acc. du. 7.) : VII, 3.1. 

309. AMmIKSA, f. : curd of two-milk whey. -seyd (instr. sg.) : VIII, 8.521 

310. AYATANA, 7. : support; resting-place; seat: abode. -nam (nom. 
-ace. sg.) : ४, 15; 1.14 ; VI, 8.2. -ndya (dat. sg.) : ए, 2.5. -ndani (90८ 
pl): VI, 24.2. 

411. AYATANAVANT, a.: having a support. -vdn (nom. sg. 7.) : IV, 
8.3-4. -vatas (acc. pl.) : IV, 8.4. 

312, AYAMANA, 1. : stretching. -nem (nom. sg.) : I, 3.5. 

313. Ayus, 7. : life; vital power; duration of life. -(acc. sz.) : II, 
11.2; 12.2; 13.2; 14.2: 15.2 : 162: 17.2; 18.2; 19.2; 202; III, 16.6: IV, 
11.2; 12.2; 13.2 -usas (abl. अ.) : II, 24.6, 10,15. 

314, ARANYA, a.: relating to a forest: m.: wild (cs). -sais 
(nom. pl. m.) : IT, 9.7. 

319. ARUNI, 3. : descended from Aruna; proper name. -sis (nom. sg. 
17.) : V, 112; VI, 8.1. -2im (acc, sg. 7.) : ४, 17.1. -maye (dat. sg. m.) : 
III, 11.4. 

316. ARUNEYA, a.: descended from Aruni; proper name. -yas (nom. 
sg. 7.) : ए, 31; VI, 1.1. 

317. ARJAVA, 7. : propriety of act or observance. -pam (nom. sg.) : 
ITT, 17.4. 

318. ARTVIJYA, 7. : the office of a sacrificing priest. -ydis (instr. pl.) : 
I, 10.6; 11.2.3. 

319. ARSEYA, a. : derived from a Rsi -yem (nom, sg. 7.) : I, 3.9. 

320. AWVA-, prn. stem of first person. See No. 254 

$21. AVARTA, m.: turning ; tuming round ; activity. -tem (acc. ऋ.) : 
IV, 15.6. 

$22. AVARTIN, a.: returning. -fini (nom. pl. n.) : V, 10.8. 

323. AVASATHA, m. - dwelling-place. -thdn (acc. pl.) : IV, 1.1. 

| 1. कनन Sariram [कनन vasonena alankdrena iti sat-kervanti, etena 
hy amurt lokaris jeyyanto manyante. I prefer the BOHTLINGK'S emendation dmik- 
fayd, See the Sahkara’s gloss of bhiksd by fand ha-mal ya-anna-ddi-laksand, 
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324. AVIRBHAVATIROBHAVA, M.: appearance and disappearance. "०४ 
(nom. du.) : WIT, 26.1. 

395, ASA, 1. : hope. -(nom. sg.) : VII, 14.1-2 ; 26.1. -Sam (ace. eg.) : 
II, 22.2; VII, 14.1-2. -Saya (instr. sg.) : VII, 14.2. -Say@s (abl. -gen. 6g.) : 
VII, 142; 15.1. 

996. Aéis, f.: prayer. -ises (nom. pl) : VII, 14.2. 

997. ASiHSAMEDDHI, f.: fulfilment of wishes (Hume). -dhis (nom. 
sg.) : 1, 3.8. 

998. iéeppHA, a.: kindled by hope. -dhas (nom. sg. 7.) : VII, 14.1. 

_ 3€vATARASVI, proper name (m.). -tis (nom. sg.) : V, 11.1. -vim 
(ace. sg.) : V, 16.1. 

330. AsuRA, a. : belonging to or devoted to evil spirits. -ras (Mom. 588. 
7.) : VIII, 8.5. 

931. ASTAVA, m.: the place of reciting a particular hymn. -ve (loc 
sg.) : I, 10.8. 

332. ३5९७, n.: mouth. -yom (nom. sg.) : V. 18.2. -yvat (abl. sg.) : 
I, 2.12. 

$33. AHAVANIYA, Mm. : em fire: oblation-fire. -yas (nom. og.) : 
IV, 13.1: ४, 18.2. -yasya (gen. sg.) : Il, 24.11. -ye (loc. sg.) : 1९, 17.6. 

334. AHARASUDDHI, f. : pure nourishment. -dheu (loc. sg.) : VII, 26.2 
Cf. Mund. U. III, 1.8. 

395 त्त्रा, f.: offermg oblations with fire. -fim (acc. eg.) : V, 19.1. 
-tes (abl. -gen. sg.) : भ्र, 4.2. ; 5.2; 62; 72; 8.2. क्र (loc. eg.) : V, 3.3; 
9.1. 

$36, AHRADA, m.: sound of thunder. -dés (nom. pl.) : VII, 11.1. 


I 


$37. 1-, pm. stem of third person. (Lat. id ; Gothic ita ; Old Germ. iz ; 
Mod. Germ. es.] See No. 344. 

998 ITARA, pm. 8. : other; another; different from (with abl.). 1 
Lat. iferwm ; Irish iter ; Gr. है|] -ra@m (acc. pl. m.): 1 29: V, 1.12. 

970, TAS, adv.: hence, from this; from this point; from this world; 

$40, 171 adv.: so; thus. Occurs 695 times. 

341, ITIHASAPURANA, n.: ancient history (legend). -s@m (nom. acc. 
eg.) : ITI, 41-2; VII, 1.2, 4; 2.1; 7.1. 

342, ITTHAM, adv.: thus; in this manner. VII, 5.2. 

$43. 1p, pel. : just, quite, even; exactly. III, 17.7. 

344, IDAM, dem. pm.: this, this here. [Cf. Lat. id.] yam (nom. 
sg. 7.) : occurs 35 times. idem (nom. -acc. sg. 7.) : 72 times. fyam (nom. 
sg. f.) : 13 times. imam (ace. sg. 7.) : 12 times. imam (ace. sg. 1.) : 111, 
11.6. anena (instr. sg.) : 7 times. asmai (dat. sg.) : 19 times. asmat (abl. 
sg.): 4 times. asya (gen. sg.) : 104 times. 45965 (gen. sg. f.) : IV, 17.8. 
asmin (loc. sg.) : 35 times. asydm (loc. sg. 1.) : पा, 122. tman (nom. 
du. m.) : VIII, 8.3. ime (nom. pl त.) : 12 times. ऋक (nom. -acc. pl. 
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0.) : 10 times. imés (nom. -ace. pl. 1.) : 16 times. ल (ace, pl m.): 
2 times. ebhis (instr. pl.) : 2 times ebhyas (dat. -abl. pl.) : 6 times, च्छा 
yas (abl. pl. f.) : VIII, 6.2. हना (gen. pl.) : 6 times. dsam (gen. 71. 1.) : 
2 times. esu (loc. pl.) : VIII, 7.4. क्छ (loc. pl. f.) : VIII, 6.2. 

345, INDRA, 7). : proper name (Indra). -ras (nom. sg.) : VIII, 7.2. ; 
9.1. -ram (acc. sg.) : II, 22.5, -rena (instr. sg.) : III, 7.1, 3. -rasya (gen. 
sg.) : 71, 22.1 3. -re (loc. sg.) : IT, 22.5. 

346. INDRADYUMNA, Proper name (m.). ०5 (nom. sg.) : ४, 11.1. 
“nam (acc. sg.) : $, 14,1. 

347. INDRIYA, a. : belonging to Indra: 1. : might. yam (nom. sg. n.) : 
111, 13; 2.2; 3.2; 42 - 52. 

448. IBHYA, a. : rich ~yam (acc. sg. 7.) : I, 10.2. 

349. IBHYAGRAMA, का. : village of a rich man. -me (loc. sg.) : I, 10.1. 

350. IMA—, Pm. stem of third person. See No. 344 

351. Iv¥AM—, see No. 244 

392, IVA, encl. कच. : like ; as it were; just. Occurs 37 times, 

353. ISIKATOLA, n.: the point or upper part of a reed ( MONIER- 
WILLIAMS). [कणा (nom. sg.) : ए, 249. 

354. ISTAPORTA, 7, : sacrifice and merit. -te (acc. du.) : $, 10.3. 

355. THA, ad. : in this Place ; here ; hither. [Cf. Gr. ithei ; Goth. ith.] 
Occurs 23 times. 

356. THAKARA, 71. : the sound tha. तदऽ ( 82.) : I, 13.1. 


I 
357. IKARA, m.: the sound 7. “ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.1. See No. 41. 
308. 76६५, 8. : of this appearance. -fas (nom. pl.) : IV, 142 
U 
४59, ए, लाते, pel. : and; now; also. Occurs 33 times. 
$60. UKTHA, 1. : praise - recitation. -tham (nom. eg.) : 1, 7.5. 
361. UOCAIS, ady. : high ; above ; upwards, I, 11.7. 
362. UCCHISTA, 3. : left ; rejected ; 11. ; leavings; fragments, fam 
(nom. -ace, sg. 1.) : I, 103; प, 24.4. -lés (nom. pl. त.) : I, 104. 
363. UTA, conj: and ; also: even. Occurs 7 times. 
364, UTKRAMANA, a. : a going forth ; depart “ne (loc. sg.) : VIII, 
6.6. ...visvarint anya utkramane bhavanti... =K&t.U. VI, 16; cf. MU. 
VI, 30. 
365. UTKRANTAPRANA, a. : departed. -na (acc. pl.) : VII, 153. 
366. UTTAMA, a, : highest. -mam (acc. sg. 7.) : वा, 17.7. -mesw (loc. 
pl.) : III, 13.7. | 
as UTTAMAPURUSA, m. : the Supreme spirit. -sas (nom. sg.) : VIII, 





368. UTTARA, a, : upper, higher, superior. -ram (nom. -acc. sg. 7.) : 
ITI, 15.1: 17.7. 


S69. UTTARATAS, ady. : above, from the north ; northward. Occurs 7 
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370. UTTAHATR, 7. : one who rises. -l@ (mom. sg.) : VII, 8.124 

371. up (1), adv.: up, out. Occurs 5 times. 

372. up (2), used in word-analysis. I, 3.6-7; 6.7; II, 8.2. 

$73, UDAKA, 0. : water. -kam (nom. -acc. 58.) : 117, 19.2; IV, 15.1. 
ke (loc. sg.) : I, 43.; VI, 13.1.—Cf. BAU. Il, 412; M.U. VI, 35 ; VIL, 
11. 

874 UDANMUKHA, a.: facing the north. -khes (nom. sg. 71.) : IT, 
24.3, 7, 11. 

375. प्तं, 3. : directed northward. sudan (nom. sg. m.) : III, 13.4; 
IV, 15.5; ५, 10.1; VI, 14.1. udak (acc, sg. 7. as adv.): IV, 17.9. upicl 
(nom. sg. 1.) : 111, 15.2; IV, 52. udaficas (nom. pl. m.) : III, 4.1. udicyas 
(nom. pl. 1.) : HI, 4.1. 

276. wupaNYA, f.: thirst. -(nom. eg.) : VI, 8.5. | 

377. UDAPANA, n.: the drinking of water. -nam (nom. sg.): I. 10.4 

378. UDAYA, ™m.: rising. -yem (acc. sg.) : III, 19.3. -yat (abl eg.) : 
IT, 9.2. 

979. UDARASANDILYA, proper name (m.). -ydya (dat. sg): 1, 93. 

99. UDASARAVA, 7. : pan of water. -ré (loc. sg.) : भा, 8, 1-2. 

$81. UDANA, m.: breathing upward. -Ms (nom. sg.) : 7711, 13.5; V, 
23.1. -ndya (dat. sg.) : V, 23.1. -ne (loc. sg.) : ४, 23.2. 

389. wupcATR, m.: Udgatar priest; chanter of the Sama-Veda. -ld 
(nom. sg.) : I, 2.13; 6.8 ; 7.8; 11.6; IV, 16.2. -tdram (acc. sg.) : I, 10.10. 
-tar (voc. 9g.) : I, 10.10; 11.6. -trm (acc. pl.) : I, 10.82 

983. पर्ल), m.: chanting of the Sima-Veda. -fhas (nom. ऋ.) : I, 
1.1-5 ; 3.4, 6-7; 5.1, 5 ; 6.8 ; 9.2; 12.1; Il, 2.1-2; 3-1; 4.1; 5.1; 6.1: 7.1; 
82:95: 103; 11.1; 12.1; 13.1; 141; 15.1: 16.1; 17.1; 18.1; 19.1; 
1: 21.1; 22.1. -them (acc. sg.) : I, 1.78: 21-7, 10-12, 14; 3.135; 
5.3 ; 9.2-3; 10.10; 11.6-7. -the (loc. sg.) : I, 8.1." 

984. upcITHABHAJIN, a.: sharing in the udgithe. -jmes (nom. pl. 
m.) : II, 9.52 

985 wUpcITHAKSARA, n.: a syllable of udgithe, -rdmi (acc. pl.) : I, 
3.6-7. 


“यू __ sa yada bali bhavati, atha utthita bhavati, uttisthan paricarité bha- 
ati, paricarann upasatia bhavati.... “Tl semble que les mots withatd, paricarita 


et upasatta aient ici comme un double aspect, I'un dans leur sens étymologique, 
l'autre avec la valeur spéciale dans laquelle ils ont été fixés par l'usage. Paricarild 
est ‘serviteur’, mais étymologiquement ‘celui qui va et vient, qui s‘active"; upa- 
satia est ‘celui qui est assis’, mais en méme temps ‘habitant, le domicilié’. Pour 
utthald jignore quelle est la signification dénominative mais elle aoit exister; car 
autrement ce tour par le nom d'agent serait bien gauche.” (SENART, op.cit., pp. 96-7.) 

® See A, HILLesRANpt, Ritualliteratur, vedische Opfer u. Zauber., Grundrisa 
der indo-arischen Philologie, 1112 ; J. M. Van der Hooct, The Vedic Chant stu- 
died in ils textual and melodic form, Wageningen, 1929, pp. 58ff.; Das Sama- 
vidhanabrahmana, eingeleitet ४, aibersetzten von S. Konow, Halle, 18955 : 1. Ecce- 
LING, The Satapatha-Brahmana translated, $.B.E., XXVI, Part II, p. 310; CALAND- 
प्रदा, L'Agnistoma, description complate de la forme normale du sacrifice de Some 
dans le culle védigue, Paris, 1906-7 : 
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386, UDDALAKA, proper name (m.). -kas (nom. eg.) : V, 112: VI, 
8.1. -kam (acc. sg.) : ५, 171. -kaya (dat. sg.) : ITI, 11.4. 

387. “UDBHIJJA, a.: born by a sprout. -jes (nom. sg. 7.) : VI, 3.1. 
see No, 282. 

388. UPA (1), adv.-prep. : to, near to; unto. Occurs 6 times. 

389. UPA (2), used in word-analysis. IJ, 8.2. 

390, -UPAKOSALA, proper name (m.), -las (nom. sg.) : IV, 10.1. -ta 
(voc. sg.) : IV, 14.1. 

391. UPAJANA, m. : additional production ; increase. -nam. (acc. eg.) : 
VIII, 12.3. 

392. UPATAPIN, a: sick.: -pi (nom. sg.):WIII, 4.2. -pinam (acc. 
ag.) : VI, 15.1. 

393. UPADRAVA, m.: accident. -pas (nom. sg.): 11, 8.2 ; 9.7; 10.3. 

394. UPADRAVABHAJIN, a. - sharing in accident. -jinas (nom. pl. जा.) : 
Il, 9.7. 

395. UPANISAD, 1: secret doctrine ; sitting Near. -sef (nom. 
sg.) : VII, 8.5. -sedam (acc. sg.) : I, 13.4; VII, 84. इन्वत (instr. sg.) : 
I, 1.10.1 

396. UPARI, ady.-prep. : above, upon, over. further (uber upert: conti 
nuously). [Cf. Gr. hupér ; Lat. Super ; Zend upara ; Goth. शकि : Old Germ. 
obar ; Mod. Germ. fiber. | VIII, 3.2. 

397. UPARISTAT, adv.-prep.: from above ; behind, after Occurs 4 
times. 

398. UPAVADIN, a. : censuring, blaming. -dines (nom. pl. ता.) : VII, 
6.1. 

399. UPAVYAKHYANA, 9. : further explanation. nam (nom. sg.) : I, 
1.1.10; 4.1; 711, 19.1. 
` 400. UPASATTR, 7, - worshipper. - (nom. sg.) VII, 81. See 
No. 370. | 

401. UPASADA, name of a ceremony, “The ceremonies which consti- 
‘ute 3 part of the Jyotistoma (Praise of Light) form of the Soma sacrifice 
and during which the sacrificer is allowed a certain amount of food.” 
(HUME) -dais (instr. pl.) : IN, 17.2. 

402, UPASARANA, n.: flowing towards. “nani (nom. pl.) : I, 3.8, 

+ 403. UPASTHA, 7). - lap ; the organs of generation. -thas (nom. sg.) : 
» 8.1. 

404. UPAKARANA, 7. : bringing near, com 
10 24, 3, 7, 11. 

405. UPASANA, n.: seat; being intent on; attendance, -nam (nom. 
Sg.) : 71, 1.1. See No 395. 
=-= 

See S. ScHAYER in Rocenik Orjentalistyezny, Usher die Bedeutung des 
Wortes Upanisad, rede 57-67. SCHAYER renders Mapas ‘umwerben Cf. H. 

OLDEN BER: MW pesos \ Die de ponishaden und di nidnee des 
Maer ae ( ल ok oe Lehre der Up md die Anfange des 





` जज (abl. sg.) : 
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४० "406. BHA, छा. : both. [Cf. Gr. dmpho ; Lat. ambo : Lith. abbu ; Slav. 
aba.) -bheu (nom.-ace. du. 7.) : I, 1,10: 7.7; VII, 12.1; VIII, 13; 62; 
8.4. -bhe (nom.-acc. du. n.-f,) : IV, 16.4; VILL 1.3 ; 3.5. -bhabhyam (instr. 
du.) : IV, 16.5. 

407. UBHAYA, a. : both. -yam (nom. -acc. sg. 7.) : I, 2.2-6 ‘TIT, 18.1-2. 
-ye (nom. pl.) : 1, 2.1; VIII, 7.2. 

408. WBHAYAPAD, a.: with both feet. -pat (nom. sg. m.) : IV, 16.5. 

409. pas, 7. : the breast. -(nom. sg.) : V, 18.2. | 

410. URUGAYAVANT, a.: unconfined. -patas (acc. pl.) : VII, 12.2. 

4ll. एनत, ऋ. : ululation. [Cf. Lat. wlulefus.] -levas (nom. pl.) : 
Ill, 19.3. 

412, LBA, 7, : the bag which surrounds the embryo. -bam (nom. sg.) : 
7111, 19.2. 

413. ULBAVRTA, a.: covered with ulba. -tas (nom. sg. m): V, 9.1. 

414. USASTI, proper name (m.). -fis (nom. sg.) : I, 10.1; 11.1. 

415, USNA, a.: hot, warm; pungent. -mes (nom. श. m): I, 3.2. 

416, USNIMAN, m. : heat. -manam (acc. sg.): ITI, 13.8. 

0 

417. @KARA, m.: the sound @ I, 13.2. 

418. ORDHVA, a. : rising upwards; erected, raised. 05 (nom. sg. m.) : 
III, 10.4; 11.1; 13.5; VI, 6.1-4; VIII, 65; vam (acc. sg. ए. 55 adv. -prep. 
aloft, above, later): II, 9.67; VII, 1.1; VIII, 6.6. -vds (nom. pl.) : 
I, 43; 7, 2.3; 77, 5.1. -vdbhis (instr. pl 1.) : VII, 11.1. -vegu (loc. pl.) : 
II, 2.1. 

419. एड, m.: heat; vapour, exhalation ; ardour, passion. -mayes 
(nom. pl.) : 71, 22.3., 5. -masu (loc. pL) : II, 224 


(To be continued.) 


ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND MATSYA PURANA 


By 
G. H. KHARE 


In Vol. I, No. 8 of the New Indian Antiquery, I have shown in my article 
on Abhilasitarthacintémani and Silparatna, that out of the 148 verses from 
Abhilasitérthacint@mani devoted to iconography as many as 94 occur in 
Superaina ad verbum and as Silperatna is definitely later than Abhilasitartha- 
cinld@mant in date, the latter must have borrowed from the former. Here I 
wish to lay before the readers of this journal my results of the comparison 
between the iconographic descriptions from Matsya Purana (MP)? and 
Abhilasitarthacintamani (AC)? 

First of all I give here a comparative table of the icons described in the 
two works with their serial numbers in the respective works so that the readers 
may know the icons that have been dealt with in the two works as well as 
their order. 


हक ee 








(1) Visgu (24 varieties) 

(2) Han (with & hands) (1) भल्ला (with 2, 4 & 8 hands) 
(3) Vamana । 

(4) Sriramz | 

(5) Nrvarha | (12) Mahdvarahs 
(6) Narasimha (13) Narasimha 

(7) Trivikrama (14) Trivikrama 

(8) Matsya (15) Matsya 

(9) Kiirma (16) Kirma 

(10) Caturmukha (17) Brahman 

(11) Mahadeva (2) Rudra 

(12) (When) killing Gajasura (4) Gajacarmadhara 
(13) (In) niitya (3) Nytyat 


(14) (When) burning Puratraya (5) (In) Tripuradaha 











(15) Svacchanda Bhairava (8) Bhairava 
(16, 17) MaheSa (with 4 & 8 hands) (6, 7) Jiiinayogeévara (with 4 & 8 
nowt hands) 
2 ~ 
(10) Umimahefvara 
(20) Harihara (11) Sivandrayana 
(21) Sanmulhs (18) Karttikeya 
(22) Vinayaka (19) Vingyaka 











I, Anandashrama Sanskrit series No. 54 chapters 258-261 
४. Mysore Oriental Library edition ; part I, chapter 3, verses 726-874. 
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(23) Katyayani | (20) Katyayani 
(24) Suraraja (21) Suraraja 

(25) Vahni (23) Vahni 

(26) Pitrraja (24) Yama 

(27) Rakgasendre (25) Raksasendra 
(28) Jaleda (26) VWarupa 

(29) Samirana (27) Vayu 

(30) Haramitra (28) Kubera 

(31) [sana (29) Téa 

(32) Seven Mothers (General) (30-38) Nine Mothers 
(33) Vireévara (39) VireSvara 
(34) Sri (40) Sc 

(35) Naga (41) Naga 

(36) Daitya-Danava (43) Raksgasa 

(37) Pisdca (42) Pisica 

(38) Vetala (44) Vetdila शै 
(39) Ksetrapala | (45) Keetrapa 
(40) Manasija (Madan) (46) Kusumayudha 
(41-49) Sun & 8 planets (22) Prabhakara 


From the table given above it will be clear that in AC 49 and in MP 46 
icons have been described in all. In AC we have Visnu (24 varieties), Va- 
mana, Srirama and the 8 planets beginning with the Moon, which we do not 
find in MP: while the nine mothers, Siva ( JiinayogeSvara) and Vignu (2& 
4 hands) described in MP are not to be traced in AC, where we get only a 
general description of the mothers. In case of Visnu (with 8 hands), the Sun 
points of similarity. Regarding a large number of the remaining icons, we 
can say that not only the descriptions, but the names and the order* even 
are either completely or nearly identical. To be more particular the names 
of icons no, 6-13, 7-14, 8-15, 9-16, 18-9, 19-10, 22-19, 23-20, 24-21, 25-23, 
27-25, 31-29, 33-39, 34-40, 35-41, 37-42, 38-44, 39-45, are the same in the 
two works: while numbers 5-12, 11-2, 12-4, 13-3, 14-5, 20-11, 21-18, 26-24, 
99.96, 20-27, 30-28, 36-43, 40-46, though different from each other im name, 
have the same descriptions 

When I say the descriptions are identical, I do not mean that the texts 
are identical. They are indeed different. But if one compares the two des- 
criptions of any single image, one will find that they are the same in essence. 
But this is not all. Even the comparison from the textual point of view 
will show that many phrases from the two ptions are identical either 
nearly or ad verbum.? To substantiate my point I give here all such phrases 
from the descriptions of 23 different images. 





1. There is some irregularity in the order of icons from MP as compared 
with that from AC. But on the whole my statement is not far from truth. 

2, One will easily find some difference even in identical. passages. But it 
is only apparent ; it is due to the difference in syntax of the descriptions from the 
two works, 
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AC MP 


(1) gaa AC 3/1,/738 ; महावराह MP 260/28 











दृष्टाग्रेण समुद्धताम्‌ ae 
विस्मयोत्फुछलो चनाम मयोन्‍्फठ्वदनाम 

दक्षिणं कटिसंस्थे च बाहं तस्य प्रकल्पयेत्‌ | दक्षिणं करिसंस्थं तु करं तस्याः प्रकल्पयेत 
कूर्मपृष्ठे पदं चेकमन्यन्नागेन्द्रमूपनि कूर्मोपरि तथा पादमेकं नागेन्द्रमूषनि 
तीह्षणईड्राप्रघोणास्य तीक्ष्णदष्टाग्रघोणास्य 


(2) नरसिंद्द AC 3/1/742; नारसिंह MP 260/31 














8 | खड़गखेटकधारिणीम्‌ खद्गखेटकधारिणम्‌ 
(3) जिविक्रम AC 3/1/751 ; MP 260/36 
9 | तथा त्रिविकमं वक्ष्ये | तथा त्रिविक्रम वक्ष्ये 
(4) चतुभुल AC 3/1/754 ; ब्रह्मा MP 260/40 
10 | चतुबोहु झुभेक्षणम्‌ | चतुर्बाहुः gaan: 
11 | वामपार्भ तु सावित्रीं दक्षिणे तु सरस्वतीम्‌ ` वामपार्धेऽस्य सावित्रीं दक्षिणे च सरस्वतीम्‌ 
12 | हंसारूढं टिखेत्ववापि क्वचिच्च कमलासनम्‌ dared: क्वचित्कारयः क्वचिच्च कमलछासनः 
(5 ) महदिव AC 3/1/759; सद्र MP 259/3 
13 ुक्ताकरस्मिसज्ाशः शुक्को ऽकरदिमसंधातः 
14 | कमलायतलो चन दीघोयतविलोचनः 
15 | द्वीपिचर्मपरीधान व्याप्रचर्मपरीघान 
16 | कंयूरहारसम्पन्नः हारकेयूरसम्पन्नः 
16 | दषटवत्सरदेन्ञीय दघश्वर्षा कृति: 
(6) अधनारीश्वर AC 3/1/772; MP 260/1 
19 | केयूरवलयान्वितम्‌ रवलयान्वितः 
(7 ) उमामहेश्वर AC 3/1/779 MP 260/11 


| इरवकत्रावरोकिनी 


(नान्त द वामांसं देवदेवस्य ध्यूझन्ती लील्या ततः 
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(8) हरिहर AC 3/1/785; शिवनारायण MP 260/21 


23 | हरिहरं वरये स्वेपातकनाशनम्‌ | शिवनारायणं वक्ष्ये सवेपापप्रणाशनम्‌ 
(9) षण्मुख AC 3/1/792; कात्तिकेय MP 260/45 

25 भुजान gaa कुर्वीति भुजान द्वादश कारयेत्‌ 

26 | अमे द्विबाहुः बने ग्रामे द्विबाहुक 





27 | Byres कुमारस्य करे शक्ति | द्विभुजस्य करे शक्ति 


(10) विनायक AC 3/1/799; MP 260/52 
विनायके परवदेयामि 


28 | विनायकस्य वक्ष्यामि 
29 | पोनस्कन्धाडिश्रपाणिकाम 
30 | सिद्धिकबुद्धिभ्यां अधस्तादाखुना5न्बिताम, 


(11) कात्यायनी AC 3/1/803; MP 260/55 














खोचनत्रयसंयुक्ताम्‌ | लोचनत्रयसंयुक्ताम्‌ 
र्धनुकृतदोखराम | अर्घेन्दुछृतलक्षणाम्‌ 
| अतसीपुष्पसच्छायां | अतसीपुष्पवणाभां ८ 
विभङ्धिस्थानसंस्थानां महिषाख्रमर्दिनीम्‌ = निभन्निस्थानसंस्थानां FETs 
ae seam | त्रिश दक्षिणे 
घण्टां वा परशु वाऽपि घण्टां वा परश्च वाऽपि 
अधस्तान्मादिषम्‌ अषस्तान्माहिषम्‌ 
| श्रकुटीभीषणेक्षणम पष प कुट [ 
(12) छुरणज AC 3/1/811; MP 260/66 
40 | किरीरकुण्डरुधरं | fad ' 
41 erence की पे x छल छत्रचामरधारिण्यः लियः पार्षे प्रदर्शयेत्‌ 
42 सिंहासनस्थमथवा लिखेदून्धवर्सयुतम 





| द्रन्धवंसंय | सिंहासनगते चापि गन्धवंगणसंयुतम्‌ 
43 | इन्द्राणीं वामतस्तस्य लिखेदुत्पलघारिणीम्‌ इन्द्राणीं वामतच्रास्य कयदुत्पलषारिणीम्‌ 


(13) fagera AC 3/1/820; यम MP 261/12 





4.4 | दण्डपाशधरम्‌ दण्डपाशघरम 
45 | प्रदी्ताप्रिबिलोचनम्‌ दीप्ताभिसमलोचनम्‌ 
47 | कराः किह्ृरंजेव 





| ( 14) राक्षसेन्द्र AC 3/1/823.; MP 261/15 
48 | रक्षोमिबंहुनियुतम्‌ | रक्षोमिवहुमितम्‌ 
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(15 ) समीरण AC 3/1/827; वायु MP 261/18 





49 | समरणं प्रवक्ष्यामि Fe हरिणवाहनम्‌ वायुहूप प्रवक्ष्यामि FS तु सगवाहनम्‌ 
50 | चित्राम्बरधरम्‌  चित्राम्बरधनम्‌ 

(16) दरमित्र AC 3/1/829; कुबेर MP 261/20 
51 | द्रविणन्यत्रपाणिभिः | घनव्यग्रकरे 

(17) ईशान AC 3/1/832 ; ईश MP 261/23 
52 | त्रिश्चलपाणिम्‌ | त्रिश्चल्पाणिनम्‌ 

(18) Mothers AC 3/1/835; 9 Mothers MP 261/24 

53 | मातृणां wat व्ये | मातृणां लक्षणं व्ये 

(19) बीरेश्वर AC: 3/1/837; MP 261/39 
54 | इषारूढटो जटाधरः | श्रृषारूढो जटाधरः 

( 20 ) sf AC : 3/1/838; MP 261/40 
55 | faa देवीं प्रवक्ष्यामि धियं देवीं प्रवक्ष्यामि 
56 | मणिकुण्डलघारिणीम्‌ मणिकुण्डलधारिणीम्‌ 
(21) नाग AC: 3/1/842; MP 261/48 
57 | नाभेरूष्व | aes 
(22 ) मनसिज AC 3/1/832; कुसुमायुध MP 261/53 
38 | पार्थं वाञ्मुखः कार्यो मकरष्वजधारकः | पां चाश्वमुखं तस्य मकरध्वजसंयुतम्‌ 
39 | भाजनोपस्करान्विता भोजनोपस्करान्विता 
(23 ) र्यादि नवग्रह AC 3/1/858 ; प्रभाकर MP 261/1 
60 | तेजसा em | तेजसाऽसौ 


Now we know that there is no consensus among Sanskrit scholars about 
the date of Puranas. But it 15 generally believed that the earlier Puranas 
have come into being before the seventh century of the Christian era?. MP can- 
not sr later than 1030 a.p., the date of Albirini, who directly refers to that 
Purina by name.* But the accepted date of AC is 1129 a.p. I must, there- 
fore, naturally conclude that MP is the only chief source of AC for icono- 
graphic descriptions, 


es (समान. 


1. WINTERNITZ : NTERNITZ : History of In of Indian Literature, Vol. I, 
2. Ibid, 7. 526, | Dobra Pa 





CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND THE MEHARAULI 
IRON PILLAR INSCRIPTION 


By 
H. ¢. SETH 


In a recent issue of the New Indian Antiquary', Dr. 0. STEIN has at 
length discussed my views, that Candra of the Meharaull iron pillar inscription 
is identical with Candragupta Maurya, put forward in a paper ^" [nscription- 
al Evidence of Candragupta Maurya’s Achievements”? Dr. O. STEIN 
seems to be convinced of my views that the Emperor Candra of the Meharauli 
inscription is neither identical with Candragupta I or Candragupta IT of the 
Gupta dynasty, nor with Candravarman. But he does not agree with me in 
the other part of my suggestion that Candra is identical with Candragupta 
Maurya. He himself does not suggest that the inscription refers to any other 
ruler in Indian history, whose existence may otherwise be known through 
literary and other records. This negative attitude inevitably drives him to 
the conclusion that “the panegyric tenor of the ‘ pragasti’ must not mislead 
to the assumption of a ruler of great power " This is not a correct view to 
take. The very fact that the Emperor Candra put up an iron column, 80 
unique in the annals of early history, testifies to his power and greatness. 
There is also nothing in the inscription on the iron column to make us think 
that it is an exaggerated and false eulogy of some petty local chieftain. 

In this paper, in trying to meet the difficulties raised by Dr. O. STEIN 
as regards the identification of Candra with Candragupta Maurya I shall 
confine myself to the main issues. It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain identity of mames between Candra and Candragupta, and 
that like Candra, Candragupta Maurya also created a vast empire by 
his own efforts and held undisputed sway over it for a fairly long period 
Dr. O. STEIN does not see eye to eye with us that the conquests of Candra 
described in the inscription could well be des as that of Candragupta 
Maurya. It seems that his ideas on the history of India during this period 
are not very clear. One fails to understand the logic of the following state- 
ment of his, “ But neither can the people of the North-West who are men- 
tioned in ASoka’s inscriptions, prove anything for the time of Candragupta, 
as they do not rank with the subjects of his dominion.”? In the first 
place it is wrong to say that the Gandharas, Kambojas, Yonas and Nabhakas 
were outside the dominion of Agoka. These people are clearly distinguished 
from Antiochus of Syria in the north-west, and Colas and Pandyas, Satya- 
putras and Keralaputras in the south, who appear to be the independent 

1. “Round the Meharauli Inscription”. NIA. No. 3. June 1938. pp. 188 ff, 

2. JIH. XVI. 1937. 117 8. 3. NIA. 1. 192. 
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neighbours of Asoka. Secondly the mention of these north-western people in 
the Asokan inscriptions proves a great deal even as regards the extension of 
the empire of Candragupta over these people. It gives an absolutely reliable 
inscriptional evidence of the statement of the European classical writers that 
Candragupta conquered a great part of Arian®. As Strabo informs us “ the 
Indus formed the boundary between India and Ariané, which lay immediately 
to the west, and was subject to the Persians for in later times the Indians 
occupied a great part of the Ariané which they received from the Macedo- 
nians." How this area was acquired by the Indians is also described by 
Strabo : “ The order in which the nations of Arian are placed is as follows 
Along the Indus are the Paropamisadai at the base of the Paropamisos Tange ; 
then towards the south are the Archotoi; to the south of whom succeed 
Gedrosenoi with the other nations who occupy the coast. The Indus runs 
in a parallel course along the breadth of these regions. The Indians possessed 
some of the countries lying along the Indus, but these belonged formerly 
the exander took them away from the Arionoi and established 
in them colonies of his own. Seleukos Nikator gave them to Sandrakottos 
in concluding a marriage alliance, and received in exchange 500 elephants mt 


Pliny also says that “ most writers do not fix the Indus as the western 
boundary (of India), but add to it four satrapies of the Gedrosi, ‘ire ae, 
Ani, and Paropamisadai"2 Vincent SmiTH acutely remarks, “the obser 
vation of Pliny that numerous authors include in India the four satrapies of 
Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, and the Paropanisadae must have been based on 
the fact that at some period previous to 4.9. 77, when his book was published 
these four provinces were actually reckoned as part of India. At what time 
other than the period of the Maurya dynasty is it possible that those provin 
ces should have formed part of India? Pliny’s information about the 
country was mainly drawn from the writings of Megasthenes and the other 
contemporaries of Alexander, Candragupta and Seleukos; and the natural 
interpretation of his observation requires us to believe that the four satrapies 
in question were ‘the large part of Ariane ceded by Seleukos’. Kabul and 
Kandahar frequently have been held by the sovereigns of India, and form 
part of the natural frontier of the country. Herat (Aria) is undoubted 
more remote, but can be held with ease by the power in possession of Kabul 
and Kandhar.”“ The information left to us by some of these classical writers 
of Candragupta’s occupation of the north westem India and the high 
lands of the Hindukush is in a very remarkable degree corroborated by the 

Hiksasa, which states that Candragupta conquered Magadha 

with the help of the people of this area. Among others we cannot fail to 
scognise Kambojas, Parasikas and Vahlikas, who formed part of 
Candragupta's army of occupation of Magadha. In the light of this meon 




















1. M'CrRINDLE, Ancient India (1901 ecL). 0. 15. 
2. Ibid. p. 89, 


3. Hist. Nat., VI. 23, 4. Early History of India, p. 151. 
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trovertible evidence both Indian and Greek, supported by the inscriptional 
evidence provided by ASokan Edicts, that the highlands of Hindukush formed 
part of the empire of Candragupta, we fail to understand why Dr 0. STEIN 
feels so surprised at our suggestion that the highlands of Bactria were in- 
cluded in Candragupta’s empire. It is likely that these highlands this side 
formed the boundary line between the empire of Candragupta and Seleucus. 
It does not preclude the possibility of some parts of old Bactria being included 
in the empire of Seleucus, which later on became independent under Diodotos. 
Qn very strong grounds Bahlika has been identified with modern 
Balkh (old Bactria) which lay across the seven tributaries of the Indus, and 
which had played such an important part from the earliest time in Indian, 
Persian, and Central Asian history. The general terms in which the con- 
quest by Candra of the different parts of his empire are described also indi- 
cate that Bahlika must refer to a country and people across the Indus who 
were well-known in the early centuries of the Christian era. Even if it be dis- 
puted that Bahlika is identical with Bactria and that Candragupta conquered 
any part of Bactria, we have yet the clear evidence of Mudrdaradksasa that 
according to the Indian traditions Candragupta held sway over the Vahlikas. 
The main issue involved here is that the Indian traditions regarding Candra- 
gupta, like the Meharauli inscription for Candra, inform us that he con- 
quered Bahlikas. It will not be relevant to discuss here whether Chinese 
Turkestan and other parts of Central Asia also were included in the Mauryan 
empire?, Dr. 0. STEIN has not yet carefully gone into the whole case. 

The reference to the conquest of the enemies in the Vanga country 
in the Meharauli inscription evidently again in general terms suggests that 
the emperor Candra a successful campaign in eastern India. There 
cannot be any doubt that Candragupta also conquered the vast kingdom 
of Nandas in the cast. Mudrdra@ksasa hints at a bloody encounter with 
Nandas before Candragupta’s occupation of Pataliputra. Milindapanho also 
records a terrific battle between Candragupta and Nandas. Curiously enough 
Dr. 0. STEIN suggests, the sources say nothing of a war between confede- 
rated peoples and Nanda on one side, and Candragupta on the other side ; 
rather, the stories about the beginning of Candragupta’s career point to his 
gaining slowly more and more followers till he could get so much power to 
ascend the throne, appearing as a liberator ००. /* 

The Meharauli inscription also refers in general terms to the conquest of 
southem India by the Emperor Candra. In controverting our suggestion 
that Candragupta also conquered considerable parts of India beyond the 
Vindhyas, Dr. 0. STEIN again makes a statement which ignores the well 
ascertained historical facts. He remarks the “argument which declares that 
a considerable part of the country beyond the Vindhya was included in the 


ऋ =-= 





1. We have discussed afresh the question in a paper “ Kingdom of Khotan 
under the Mauryas”, read before the VIII International History Congress, Ziirich, 
It is being shortly published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 

2. NIA, 1. 193-14. 
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Maurya empire and that it is certain that Aéoka did not conquer it, lacks 
any proof”.t Two facts are absolutely clear from the Aéokan inscriptions. 
Ona, that the edicts were inscribed in the various parts of the dominions 
governed by him. They fairly well mark the boundary of his empire and 
show that a considerable part of the country south of the Vindhyas was in- 
cluded in his empire. Internal evidence in the inscriptions also shows that the 
(053, Pandyas, Satiyaputras and Keralaputra in the extreme south were the 
independent border states. Secondly, that Aégoka only conquered Kalinga. Evi- 
dently we conclude that the part of the country between the Vindhyas and 
the independent kingdoms of the south mentioned above was conquered 
either by Candragupta himself or by his son, Bindusira. The evidence that 
we have put together in the paper under discussion weighs more in favour of 
Candragupta himself conquering considerable parts of the country beyond 
the Vindhyas. Some parts may have also been conquered by Bindusara. 
The fact that some of the classical writers following Megasthenes mentioned 
the military forces of certain of the Indian races of the time of Candragupta 
does not necessarily show that they were outside Candragupta’s empire. It 
is well-known that in India very often a conquering monarch allowed the 
vanquished kings to rule the conquered territory under his suzerainty, the sub- 
ordinate maintaining considerable armed forces. Dr. O. STEIN is also not 
correct in saying that “the military forces only of southern peoples are 
mentioned in the list of the peoples and kingdom, going back apparently 
to Magasthenes”. Pliny along with the forces maintained by Candragupta 
himself, as well as the Andhras, Kalingas and other tribes, also mentions 
the military strength of certain hill tribes living between the Indus and the 
Jumna. “ The hill-tribes between the Indus and the lomanes are the Cesi ; 
the Cetriboni, who live in the woods; then the Mega 1186 whose 
king is master of five hundred elephants and an army of horse and foot of 
unknown strength; the Chrysei, the Parsagae, and the Asangae, 
where tigers abound, noted for their ferocity. The force under arms consists 
of 30,000 foot, 300 elephants, and 800 horse. These are shut in by the Indus, 
and are surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts over a space of 
625 miles ". Moreover the fragments of Megasthenes that have been reported 
to us by the classical writers do not inform us as to when and for what period 
he was at the court of Candragupta. May be that he was with Candragupta 
in the early part of his reign and left India before Candragupta undertook the 
expedition towards the South, which he would have done towards the later 
part of his reign after his power was fully consolidated in the North. — 

The references in South Indian literature of the southern invasion of the 
Mauryas is of an early date." As these references to the Mauryas occur along 
ऋ PaaS ae) रू eee ee 


2, M’CRINDLE’S Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian. p. 148 
(1926 ed.). 


3. The date of the Tamil poet Mamulanir who refers to the southern invasion 
of Mauryas is not definitely ascertained. Prof. Dixsnitar assigns him to the 
period 230 wc. and 300 AD. (The Mauryan Polity p. 64.) 
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with the Nandas, in all probability they refer to the mvasion of Candragupta. 
These indicate that he invaded Southern India via Konhkana. Saurastra, we 
know from Rudraddiman’s inscription, was within his empire. Konhkana was 
also within Mauryan empire as is evidenced by the existence of the fragments 
of Aéoka’s Major Rock Edicts found in Sopara near Bombay. This part too 
was not conquered by ASoka, but he ‘nherited it from his father and grand- 
father. Thus, the fact that Kalinga in the east was not included in Candra 
gupta’s empire will not militate against his conquest of Southern India from 
westward as indicated in the Tamil literature. 

The following passages from Mudrdéraksasa, which indicate the exten- 
sion of the empire of Candragupta to southern parts of India, are regarded 
by Dr. 0. STEIN as expressing Im a conventional form the wishes and the 
extent of the dominions. 


(1) चाणक्य :- 
आ शैलेन्द्राच्छिलान्तःस्खल्तिस 








सा aaa स्खलन्ती प्रथयति विनयालंकृतं ते प्रभुत्वम्‌ ॥ (Act. ITI. 
It is to be noted that if we put these passages in their proper context, they 
seem to indicate that the extension of Candragupta's empire upto the southern 
oceans was taken by the author of the drama not as a mere conventional 
expression but as a fact. True, by themselves these passages could not be 
of much value in establishing the fact that Candragupta conquered consider- 
able parts of the country beyond the Vindhyas. But they have their value 
aa evidence when taken along with other independent evidence pointing to 
the same fact. In any case they point to a tradition prevailing in the time 
of the author of Mudré@raksasa that Candragupta’s empire extended to 
southern oceans. It is at par with the similar statement ( यस्यायाप्यधिवास्यते 
जलनिधिवौयानिदै्देक्षिण: ) 7९००५०त for the Emperor Candra in the Meharauli in- 
scription. Scholars of Indian literature will not find it possible to accept the 
strange suggestion of Dr. 0. SteIn that the Southern Ocean “ does not point 
to the Deccan, but rather to the coast of the Indus delta“. 

Thus, we find that Dr. 0, STEIN has not advanced any convincing reason 
which may make us revise the statement that we made in the other paper 
that “if we assume, as there is every reason to do, that the iron pillar ins- 
~ ee 


1, NIA, 1, 198. 
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cription is an honest and unexaggerated statement of the conquest of a really 
powerful monarch, the inscription can apply to none so well and correctly 
as to the great founder of the illustrious Maurya dynasty.” 

The main question in identifying Candra with Candragupta Maurya is 
the palaographic nature of the Mehrauli inscription. Scholars, with a great 
deal of certainty, palaeographically place the inscription in the early Gupta 
period. Fleet drew the attention to the significant fact that “allowing for 
the stiffness resulting from engraving so hard a substance as the iron of this 
column, they approximate in many respects very closely to those of the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta."* Now one of the significant 
questions regarding the Mehrauli inscription is whether it is posthumous or 
not. If it is not posthumous, and the record was put in the life time of 
Candra himself, who according to the inscription also set up the iron pillar, 
then epigraphic evidence will lend a very great support to Candragupta I 
or Candragupta II being identical with Candra. If it is posthumous, then, 38 
we shall discuss below, it becomes extremely doubtful if the inscription refers 
to any of the Gupta kings at all. 

Until recently it was generally believed that the Meharauli inscription was 
a posthumous record, but of late Dr. BHANDARKAR? and Mr. Dasaratha 
SHARMA * have raised doubts regarding its being so. But no convincing argu- 
ment has been advanced by these scholars to show that it is mot posthumous. 
We give below the reasons for which we regard it to be definitely a posthu- 
mous record. 

(1) The expression in the first stanza that by the breezes of his valour 
the southern ocean is even still perfumed’ could not be used for a monarch. 
who was alive. 

(2) The expression in the second stanza* that his glory and fame, 
which recall his great prowess which destroyed his enemies, do not even now 
leave the earth could hardly be a suitable eulogy of a king who is alive. 
There is hardly any to think that the fame of a monarch yet alive 
in the fulness of his glory should leave this earth before the king himself has 
left it. 

(3) In the same stanza the simile that his fame does not even now 
` leave the earth like (the remnant of the great glowing heat) of a burned 
out fire in a great forest would be a fit description of the achievement only 


1. JIH. Vol. XVI. p. 127 
2. CII. Vol. गा, p. 140. 





3. Indien Culture 3, 511 
4. JH. XVI. Part I, and Vol. XVII. Part 1 
5. यस्याद्याप्यधिवास्यते जलनिधिवॉर्यानिलैदक्षिण 
6. खिन्नस्येव विसज्य गां नरपतेगामाधितस्येतरां 
मूत्या कर्मजितावनीं गतवतः कीत्या स्थितस्य fear । 
शान्तस्यैव महावने हुतभुजों यत्य प्रतापो महा- 


न्नायाप्युत्छजति प्रणाधिततरिपोयत्नस्य शेषः क्षितिम्‌ ॥ 
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of a monarch who is dead. It will be ridiculous to compare the fame of a 
living monarch with the heat of a burned out fire. 

(4) The way in which the conquests of Candra are described in a 
general way, without specifying in detail as to the kings, conquered by 
also indicates that the inscription was put on the iron column much after the 
death of the Emperor eulogised in it. We may contrast it, in this respect, with 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, where details of the conquests 
of different kings, peoples and territories afe given 

(5) We have a more direct evidence that the monarch was not alive 
at the time of the engraving of the inscription in the following lines. 


चिन्नस्येव विसृज्य at नरपतेगां माधित्तस्येतरां 

मूर्त्या कर्मेजितावनीं गतवतः कीर्त्या स्थितस्य क्षितौ ॥ | 
The inscription, thus, indicates that the monarch was not killed in the battle- 
field or otherwise murdered, he, in fullness of years wearied of the world, had 
gone to heaven won by his actions, It is this generally accepted interpretation 
of these lines that has been called in question recently by Mr. Dasharatha 
SHARMA. He argues that in the above stanza “ the word ‘ pratapa ‘is syntacti- 


cally as much connected with खिन्नस्येव नरपतेः and प्ररणशितरिपोर्यन्नस्य 38 with 
जान्तच्येवं हुतभुजः and, therefore the correct reading of the verse should be as 
fi 





“He whose ‘pratipa’, the remnant of that energy, which destroyed 
his enemies, does not even now leave the earth like the heat (pratapa) of an 
ash-covered fire or like the glory (pratiipa) of a monarch who though bodily 
gone to another world, won by his actions, still remains on the earth by his 
fame." Mr. Dasharatha SHARMA, then concludes “ Thus translated the verse 
gives no ground for the statement that the inscription is posthumous. 511 
that it asserts,and that of course in a very poetical and beautiful way, is that 
his supremacy and unequalled prestige at the time of incising the record were 
the result of a number of successful battles in the past in which he uprooted 
and destroyed his enemies.” 

Mr. Sharma's interpretation of the above passage, even if grammatically 

table, will be senseless and highly unpoetic. It will be absurd to com- 
pare the glory of a living monarch with the glory of an un-named dead king 
or with the heat of a burned out fire. Equally absurd is it to say that it was 
not Candra, but the un-named dead king, who wearied of this world, had 
bodily gone to heaven won by his actions. It will look more like the eulogy 
of the un-named dead king than that of king Candra. The remark, that the 
kin@™wearied of this world, had gone to heaven won by his actions, will have 
sense and force only if it applies to Candra himself, It will, then, be in 
line with other ideas expressed in the poem; and we get a coherent account 
that, though at the time when the inscription was put on the pillar king 
Candra after fully enjoying the earth had gone to heaven, merited by his 





1. JI. Vol. XVI. Part. I, p. 13. ff. 
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actions, yet even at that time his fame perfumed the breezes of the southern 
ocean, and the memory of his valour and prowess, which destroyed his ene- 
mies, yet persisted in the world, like the heat of a great burned out forest 
fire. 

Thus, if we examine carefully we find that the whole force and the beauty 
of the Meharauli inscription lies in the fact that it describes the achievements 
of some monarch who was dead, and dead long before it was written. Not 
only the inscription would be a most unsuitable monument of a king's achieve- 
ments in his own life time, but it is unlikely that it was a record put up 
even by his son, or grandson, It will ill fit a son, even if he partially inherits 
his farther’s great achievements, to say that the glory of his father persists 
even in his own time, and that his fame is like the heat of a burned out 
fire, and then round of by saying that the pillar was put by a king called 
Candra ( चन्द्रह्वेन ) without giving either his own name or that of any of his 
anscestors prior to Candra. 

If we regard it as a posthumous record of Candragupta I, it is improbable 
that Samudragupta would have commemorated the achievements of his father 
in the form of the Meharauli pillar inscription. Similarly it is also very un- 
likely that the son of Candragupta II would have commemorated his father's 
achievement in this form. Besides this, the early character of the epigraphy 
of the iption will preclude the second possibility. Moreover the absence | 
in the Meharauli inscription of the general setting, characteristic of the Gupta 
inscriptions, makes it highly improbable that it refers to any of the Gupta kings. 
Mr. Allan correctly observes, ““ Not only is there no real ground for identi- 
fying Candra with Candragupta II, but it is improbable that the inscription 
belongs to this dynasty at all"?. We have elsewhere given other reasons 
also which make it improbable that Candra is identical with Candragupta 
I or Candragupta IT.*. 

The following points emerge from the above discussion :— 

(1) Candra, who himself had put up the iron pillar, was not alive at 
the time the inscription was incised on the pillar. He was, perhaps, dead 
long before. It will be idle to discuss whether Candra himself put an ims- 
cription on the iron pillar. If, as is likely, the Dhar iron pillar was also put 
up by him, it seems that Candra left no record on these pillars. We have 
also the stone pillar at Kausambi, which undoubtedly belongs to the Mauryan 
period, but there is no record on it of that time. Since we never suggested 
that the inscription under consideration belongs to the time of Candragupta 
Maurya, or is the restoration of the old one, Dr. 0. जादा ऽ difficulty “ that 
ASoka never used Sanskrit, all his inscriptions are not only in different Pra- 
krit dialects, but also entirely in prose, while here Sanskrit and the Sardil- 
vikridita metre are used", is entirely irrelevant. 





1. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty. ७, XXXVIIL. 
2. JIH. Vol. XVI >. 117 ff 
3 NIA, 1. 194. 
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(2) Epigraphically the inscription with a great deal of certainty has 
been assigned to the early Gupta period. As Fleet suggested, its characters 
very closely resemble that of Allahabad pillar inseription of Samudragupta 
This makes it unnecessary to seek a post Gupta king who could be identical 
with Candra. । 

(3) It is highly improbable that the inscription refers to any of the 
Gupta kings themselves. : व 

(4) We are forced to the conclusion that the inscription 15 an eu 
of some great pre-Gupta king, who himself had erected the iron column, hat 
the inscription under consideration was incised on it in the Gupta period, 
perhaps, in the reign of Samudragupta. 

The question, therefore, is who this pre-Gupta king could be, who was 
so much idolised in the time of the Guptas. Jayaswal correctly observes, 
“ There is a revival of the tradition of Candragupta Maurya in Gupta times. 
Royal parents name their sons after him. Visdkhadatta compares him with 
Visnu in his play..... _,Candragupta’s laws in the Kaufilya are closely 
reproduced in the Narada Smyti. Candragupta’s Artha-Sdstra 15 versified 
and adapted in the Kamandakiya Nitisare. There is an ambition, partly 
realized, of founding a large empire from Pataliputra like that of Candragupta 
Maurya". 

When we couple the fact that Candragupta Maurya was so greatly ido- 
lised in the Gupta times, during which period the inscription on the iron 
column was also put, along with the facts discussed above that the career 
and the conquests of Candra so closely resemble that of Candragupta Maurya. 
we-are left with a conviction that Candra of the Meharauli inscription 18 
the first Great Maurya. All the Indian traditions Brahmanical, Jain and 
Buddhist, as well as the Greek do not throw any light on the parent- 
age of this great man. It seems that, perhaps, even at the time when the 
inscription was put on the iron column the parentage of Candragupta was 
forgotten. This may account why it has not been referred to in the Mehrauli 
inscription. But the traditions of his great conquests as well as of the fact 
that he had put up the iron column had persisted during the Gupta 
period, when the panegyric was inscribed, like what we do to-day when we 
put fitting memorials to old historical monuments after lapse of centuries. 
~The suggestion that it was, perhaps, put at the command of the Great 
Emperor Samudragupta is a surmise based on the facts that the characters 
of the iron pillar inscription resemble so closely the character of his own 
inscription in the Allahabad pillar, 3 great conqueror more easily ap- 
preciates the greatness of another conqueror. 


1, Hindu Polity Pt. I. p. 215. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MY RESEARCH IN EUROPE—III 


No evidence is so decisive and illustrative of the true conditions of our 
historic past as that of contemporary records. Moreover, the fact that each writer 
presents his own point of view not only adds to the interest but illustrates more 
clearly the angle of vision through which those events were looked upon by that 
particular part of the society. It shows at least one aspect of contemporary life. 
The Factory and General Records at the India Office possess a great treasure trove 
of this kind of first rate evidence for the history of India, The extraction and 
classification of selected material under different subj would doubtless afford an 
extensive and valuable data for the history of the last three and a half centuries. 

The Factory Records have 1850 volumes and the General Records over 3000 
volumes. In addition to these, there are separate sections under “Proceedings in 
India (1854-58) and (1859-1898)", “Proceedings in Bengal (1704-1858) and 
(1859-1897) ", “ Proceedings in Bombay (1702-1900) " Proceedings in Madras 
(1702-1900)", “Minor Administrations (1834-1899)", and “Marine Records (1600 
onward). These may contain more than 5000 volumes. But my remarks are 
limited to the “Factory and General Records and such portions of the other 
Records as pertain to the period upte 1800 A.D.” The sizes of these volumes 
vary from 9" > 13" to 18" > 24” with between 200 to 1200 pages each. The 
mode of writing differs not only with the course of time but with individual copy- 
ist. Apart from a few exceptions in the seventeenth century, a large hand with suffi 
cient space between the lines is used, and is a welcome relief to the eye which is 
strained while running across the faint pssions on the soiled and age-worn paper 
A number of abbreviations and words with a peculiar meaning sometimes differing 
from the current usage have been employed. 
oS The manner of correspondence adopted by the East India Company will in- 
icate how this large volume of the records has been built up. Each factory had 
to maintain its Registers of Diaries, Consultations and Accounts in addition to 15 
daily correspondence. Copies of all these were made out and submitted to London 
Periodically, either directly or through the official Superiors in India, All letters, 
with their accompaniments, addressed to the Company were prepared in triplicate, 
and the first copy was sent on by the sea or overland route, and the duplicates 
and triplicates by subsequent ships. Thus the Company in London would ordinari- 
ly receive three copies of the correspondence and one copy of each of the Registers 
Rarely of course, seventh or eighth copy is seen in the records. Copies of the local — 
correspondence in the Inward and Outward Registers of the respective Factories were 
also sent to the Company Directorg for persual ; but these were multiplied by the 
inclusion of such letters in Diaries or Consultations and sometimes as accompani 
ments, 

In addition to this Factory corr dence, Commoodores of ships were 
required to maintain and submit their Journals to the Company and the ambassa- 
dors or negotiators their narratives to their Superiors in India. Not all these 
copies exist in the present records, The majority of the correspondence is in dup- 
licate. Only a few are single and the rest are in more than two copies. Thus a 
research worker often comes across the same material more than twice. This 
multiplies his work no doubt, but the corresponding advantage derived by way. of 
corrections of inaccurate dates and names in one or the other amply compensates 
the labour, This system was, however, revised just after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Consultations and Accounts mued to reach London as before, but 
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the degree of safety ensured in the conveyance proportionately discouraged the neces- 
sity of confirmatory copies. 

Besides the deficiencies and omissions in the correspondence, the original 
letters, treaties and other documents of vital importance received from the Native 
Power and submitted to the Court of Directors for perusal, as also the news 
sheets frequently referred to during the course of correspondence between 1690 and 
1720 are untraceable in these Records, 

ee The correspondence was primarily a business correspondence, but it often con- 





restricted their ocorrespo the 

they witnessed the grandeur of the Mogul Court, they were naturally inclined to 
describe what they saw there. Their trade grew and spread; developments in 
the political a re of the surrounding country began to influence their out 
put; and this necessitated explanations to their masters. Still there was not much 
ocCasion to note the current political news of the country as such, but Shivaji's loot 
of the Rajapore Factory (1660) in order to punish the English Factors for their 
interference in the local affairs, made them more conscious of the need to be well- 
informed of what was happening in the neighbourhood. The territorial interests 
began to develop well after the sack of Surat (1664) and the Factors became more 
Inquisitive about affaira in neighbouring kingdoms. Consequently, the news has 
been a reliable source of contemporary evidence of the events up to Sambhaji's. 
death (1689). Thereafter, some uncertainty prevailed on the Western Coast and 
the Great Mogul’s progress imposed severe restrictions on their activities The 
unsettled state of the Deccan appears to be another cause for the sudden absence 
of news in the Bombay and Surat Records till about 1720. Madras, however, re- 
mained for sometime eventful and Bengal embroiled in contest with the Nabob 








complete. recorded of such events as directly affected their 
safety and of Angre’s rise on the sea, With the expansion of the Maratha 
Empire, Bengal, Bombay and Madras became once more full of life and the news 





of the penmanship. This defect is visible even in the Superior or 
Head Factories at times whenever their heads possessed lesa ambition and vision 
for their achievements. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the English Power was sufficiently 
established in India to be able to treat with and to maintain Resident Ambassa 
dors at the different capitals of kings and chiefs. These Factories henceforward 


activities in India made the conduct and behaviour of the Factors more regulated, 
and administration more systematized and perhaps very rigidly controlled. Every 
aspect of political life was being examined with : 





Especially, the Bengal Secret Committee, as the supreme authority in India, con- 
sidered and discussed every proposal or move from all its bearings on the political 
life of the country and safety of their own people before any advice as to the 
procedure was issued to its subordinate Governments. As a natural outcome of 
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these deliberations, particularly well-sifted material has become available for the 
history of that period. 

The extracts and selections by Danvers from the Dutch, Portuguese and 
French records at the various depositaries in their kingdoms, which have been secur 
ed at the India Office enhance the value of the Factory Records considerably. 
Some extracts of importance from the original English and Dutch Records have 
been available in the Orme and Mackenzie Collections and some in the Home 
Miscellaneous Series. These greatly help students to secure a groundwork and 
afford a clearer insight into what should be gleaned from the original records. 

The bias, which this evidence exhibits, divides these Records, in a broader 
sense, into three parts. In the first or earlier part, news has more or less a blunt 
appearance. It is often incomplete and somewhat distorted. It displays 
little of the true understanding of the people and the country. In the second period, 
after the awakening of territorial interests, it improved in information and facts; | 
but still no signs of fair-mindedness of the wider vision of the situation are im evi 
dence. The tendency was more to dazzle the Court of Directors at Home and 
their Superiors in India with the possibilities of their achievements and the scope 
for valuable services to their masters. Not unnaturally, advantage was taken of 
the remoteness of the country to avoid making statements that might injure the 
prestige of the party or to try to explain away awkward situations arisen out of 
their failures. Orders laid down from London from time to time were often 
nsgressed, and any losses sustained in such actions had to be minimised or at 
tributed to some kind of real or unreal violation, or atrocities on the part of the 
natives. The duplicity, which their ambition dictated them to exercise, was, if 
possible, kept secret from their masters. The third period commences from the 
‘ chment of the English Power. It is full of discourses guided by logic and 
caution and has as its aim an effectual organised mass action for a permanent 
power than any ideal of encouraging the zeal and ardour of any individual servant. 
It is full of politics with a very little tendency for distortion of facts, except per- 
haps in the Memoirs, which were ed by the necessity for self-defence or 
directed to justify the writer's conduct against the charges imputed to him direct 
ly or indirectly 

This short review of the Records is made simply to show their bearing on 
Indian History in general and Maratha History in particular down to 1800. Of 
course, much light on the commercial, economic and social spheres can be shed 
by the matenal. This will be more evident from the various but published memo- 
randa and catalogues showing the contents of these Records. 

Many attempts to study these Records have been made. Results in some 
cases have been made public, but space here will not permit a detailed biblic- 
graphy जाल! may be possible. The “English Factory Re 
cords”, “Court Minutes" etc. by Foster and Sainsbury are complete upto 1659, 
but their continuationa in different series upto 1677 have a particular end in view 
"Forrest's Collections" and “Selections” relative to particular events have the 
same object which marks Sir William Foster's later publications The Madras 
Government have published their Records, but they have not attempted to com- 
plete it by supplementing the omissions and filling the gaps from the records 
available in a more perfect condition at the India Office. A considerable treasure 
of great importance has thus been left behind. The “Selections from the Gover- 
nor General's Correspondences" are neither complete nor general, but have 
made with some specific purpose. The Press Lists of the Records at the Bengal 
Secretariat Record Room, especially of the Revenue and Judicial matters, are 
not much help to political history. The Press Lists or ‘Catalogues of the Secre- 
वाथा Records—Bombay’ are also inadequate in their details The “ Charters, 
Treaties, Engagements, etc., with the British Rule in India” have been published 
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in more than one series ; but they need supplementing by those which have not been 
filed separately but incorporated in the ordinary factory correspondence dating before 
1750. The Bombay Government have produced selections from the Residency Records, 
but they date from 1783 onwards Messrs. Gense and Bannaji’s publications on 
Mostyn’s Embassy to Poona and activities of the Guicowars of Baroda do afford 
much information of the period, but they are incomplete even for the purpose they 
are intended for. Some extracts do appear in Travels, Journals, Biographies and 
history books, but they are necessarily limited to the purpose for which they are 
attempted, and are not of great help to scholars working on other subjects or from 
a different angle of vision. Only a few memoirs have been published and a few 
incorporated in history books. All these publications are, of course, not the result 
of the study of the India Office Records only but also of the various Presidency Re- 
cords in India, 

A great help will be rendered to history if the correspondence and congulta- 
lions of the Select or Secret Departments are published. These are different 
from the General and Revenue matters and now possess no special or particular 


and engagements with the Native Powers have béen made available in extenso, 
such a publication will certainly create a larger, clearer true vision of our 
historic past in the minda of both Indians and Englishmen and will remove the 
misunderstanding fostered by. the sporadic . publications of certain memoirs and 
histories by those who had neither the material mor a true understanding of the ` 
people and conditions of the historic 

Since my second report of Ist October 1938, I exclusively devoted myself to 
these records. The portion of the records I could go through during the period 
of seven months is as follows 














Number of Volumes 
To be seen | Perused | Remaining to be seen 
| 
Bombay ..+ =e 30 | 30 a 
Broach Pry ee 5 | ] 4 
Surat soe | 119 45 44 
0. C. or original letters from India 64 69 re 
do. Duplicates & Triplicates 11 11 $ 
Mi > 25 25 
Letters to India 28 28 
Drafts of Despatches 10 | 10 
General Records | “ 
Danvers Collections नर 
(b) French Rece = ~: 13 13 
(c) Portuguese Records 7 3 4 
Home Series 1 3 a8 
Bengal Letters received 40 22 18 
India Office 
Orme Collection = = | 130 2] | 159 
English eee om one | a 2 | 21 
Total ... | 1101 | ॐ | व 
ऋसि = — eS ~ + 4 
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This brings the total of 872 manuscripts examined during the period of one 
and quarter years of my stay 

For ¢ ison and other purposes, more than 103 publications have to be 
gone through, and four or five publications now rare have been copied down 
during the seven months. 

About 100 more photographs of old historical paintings have been added to 
this collection, 

In view of the short period remaining at my disposal, I am aiming at com- 
, pleting the work at the India Office up to 1794, but of course this will necessitate 
my obtaining some paid assistance in copying. It will not be possible to visit. 
Dutch, French and Portuguese depositaries. The only satisfaction I can have 
will be that I was able to secure the cream of the material through the Danvers 








¥. 9. BENDREY 


London, lst May 1939. 





NEW TRACES OF THE GREEKS IN INDIA 


है By 
STEN KONOW, Oslo 


In the autumn of 1937 the Director General of Archeology in India 
issued a press communiqué about the discovery of a relic casket, with i 


important Kharogthi inscription, in Bajaur. We were told that ‘it records 
the enshrinement of the relic of Buddha by one Vijayamitra (who may {> 
have been a petty dignitary ) in the time of the Maharaja Menander. The 
date is given, as the 25th day of the month of Vaigikha in the fifth year of 
the King, who must have lived about 150 8. c. , , , The name of the writer 
of the record has been scribled at the bottom जी the casket as one Vikila’ 

1 wrote at once to the Director General and asked if it would be possible 
to get photographs. He kindly replied that the inscription would soon be 
published, and that the only correction he would make in the communiqué 
was that the name of the scribe is not Vikila, but Vispila. 

It was at once clear that this new record might prove to be of outstand- © 
ing importance, because we have so few traces of. the Greeks in India, This 
state of things has now, after the appearance of the communique, been well 
elucidated in प्र. प्र. Tarn’'s fascinating book, “The Greeks in Bactria and ~ 

If we abstract from the Milindopafiha and the assumed mentioning of 
Dattamitra (Demetrius) in a passage of the Mahabharata, and from fre- 
quent allusions to Yavanas in literature and some loan-words we are chiefly 
restricted to some inscri iptions with Greek names or with reference to Yavanas 
( Yonas ), and even TARN’Ss short list is too full, for O. STEIN has shown, 
Indian Culture, p. 345, that my reading Denipor on a Taxila seal is wrong, 
what I ought to have seen myself, ँ 

These records are more important as showing how the Greeks were in- 
fluenced by Indian nations than as sources contaming traces of Greek jinsti- 
tutions and Greek civilization. An important exception is the Kharosthi 
inscription mentioning the meridarkh Theiidora. For, as F. W. THOMAS 
has shown, Festschrift Ernst Windich, Leipzig 1914, pp. 362 ff., it contains 
3 trace of the Greek administrative system in India, which is also of interest 
to classical scholars, because the charge of meridarkh is not well known 
from Greek sources. 

When I edited the Theiidora instription in the Corpus I did not venture)». 
(० Say more than that it is one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest, of all post- 
ASokan Kharogthi inscriptions and cannot be later than the middle of the ` 
first century 8. ८. Now after the Menander epigraph has been published, we 
can confidently assign it to the middle of the second century B.c., so that 
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Theiidor was probably an official under Menander, and the charge of 
meridarkh was introduced already then. 

It was not, however, an ephemeral institution, for the title occurs 
again in a Taxila record, where the name of the officer has been lost. In 
the Corpus I tentatively assigned this record to the second half of the first 
century 8.6., but it now came to me to be a little younger, and it certainly 
belongs to a period when Greek rule in Taxila had come to an end. It thus 
confirms the impression we have formed from other indications that the 
Sakas, and still more the Parthians, in India continued the Greek adminis- 
trative system, and here we have a real trace of the Greeks in the country. 

TARN has tried to show that we have several traces of the Greek poleis 
which we know existed in India, in the Yavanas mentioned in several re- 
cords from Western India, He thinks that thése Yavanas were Indians, who 
__were citizens of some Greek polis His argument is | arg ment is mainly based त mainly based on two 
records. = Cor: 

In the Nasik inscription No. 18, Indragnidatta, whose name shows him 
to have been an Indian, is described as olargha, Datémiliyaka, and Yonaka. 
There can be no doubt that ofaréia means a“ northerner", and Détémitiyika 
Le. certainly the same as Dattamitriya, which is mentioned in the Rasika 
on Panini IV ii 123 as example of a derivative of a local name outside the 
eastem country. Nor can there be any doubt that this local name might be 
@ popular rendering of Greek Demetrias. On the other hand, the designa- 
tion oferéha (eutteréke) makes it, so far as I can see, impossible to follow 
TARN in thinking of a Demetrias in Patalene. We must accept the expls- 
nation of SENART and others that we have to do with Demetrias in Ara- 
chosia. This is also borne out by the form Yoneke, which is mainly res- 
tricted to the North-West, if we abstract from the Aéoka inscriptions and 
an uncertain case from Sanchi. Tarn pp. 416 ff, maintains that Yonaka 
must have come to India from Hellenistic Greek. From the view-point of 
Indology it can of course be a regular formation from Yona, but TARN may 
be right about the origin, though it is hardly justified to say that the word 
evel came into actual use in India proper. Also the Milindepafiha, where 
it Occurs, points to the North-West.2 

The other record utilized by TARN is the Karle inscription No, 10. ‘This 
inscription consists of two short lines, one above the other : Dhenukdkaja 

1. TARN has also, p. 257, tried to settle the question about the date of this 
record. He says about Indragnidatta: “He knew enough current Greek to call 
himself Yonaka, and Demetrias in Patalene still kept its Greek name. As Yonak 
was still in we c 50 nc, while Demetrias had gone out of use in the Roman 
period, the date ought to be somewhere between ca. 50 and ca. ॐ mc.” This 

Tt t falls with the proper location of Demetrias, the remark about Yonaka 
peing in use 050 Bc. being based on the assumption that the Yung-k'd of the 
Older Han Annals is Yonaki, which may or may not be right, but does not prove 
anything for other districts than the North-West. 9 376 Tarn has been 
misled by SENART’s translation of maldpitera as “father and mother" to the 
conclusion that Indragnidatta ‘had been slightly affected by Greek custom,’ 
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and dhammayevanasa, respectively. Different planations have been sug- 
gested, and TARN thinks that ‘the Indian who called himself Dhammayavana 
thereby claimed that he carried out the duties of a Greek citizen; that is, 
he was a citizen of a Greek polis. In other words, a Dhearmayavena would 
be a person who adopted the Yavanadharma. 1 cannot find this explana- 
tion more likely than the old ones, I do not know whether we can be sure 
that the word is complete. It is @ prior’ tempting to assume that we have 
only a fragment: Dhenukdkata [... .deya| dhemma Yevanasa, .. Else it 
seems possible either to assume that dhamme stands for deyddhamma, the 
space being too limited for the whole word, or that dhammayevana was a 
yavena in charge of the dharma-department. In that case yavena would 
be the designation of an official. STEIN has, 1. c. p. 347, stressed the fact 
that a singular Yevana in these words frequently occurs in connection with 
> genitive plural, so that we would naturally translate “the Yavana of” such 
and such corporation or group. 

1 am not able to give a satisfactory explanation of the word Yavana 
in these inscriptions. But I do not see how it can, in any way, prove the 
existence of Indian citizens of Greek poleis. And then one of the few traces 
of the Greeks in India disappears. 

In such circumstances it is intelligible that we looked forward to the 
publication of the Menandar record with great expectations =\ 

Now the inscription has appeared, in ए. 1, of Vol. XXIV of the Epi- | 
graphia Indica, edited by the late N. ©. MAJUMDAR, whose untimely death 
means the loss of a very promising scholar. The ition is accompanied | \ 

cl Dei ec ee tie cael a zi, 
small portion of it, on the remaining part of the lid, can referred to 
Menander. On the top we read Minedrasa Maharajasa Kajfiyasa divasa 
44411 prana [sa] meda.. .. (thavi) tr ‘of the Maharaja Menander, 
12th day of Ka&rttika, endowed with life... .was established,” and on the 
Inner face of the lid pranasameda.... Sakemunisa “endowed with life... . 
of Sakyamuni." It is evident that the establishment of relics of the Buddha 
is meant, but I do not What prenasameda really implies. ` ` 
There is not, in the remaining part of this record, any miention of the 

year, and it is of no use to make guesses, The chief importance of this 
portion rests with the fact that we here get a starting point for judging 
about the palwography of the oldest post-A¢okan Kharosthi inscriptions, 
which I have already utilized above 

,, There is another, later, record on the lid: Vijaya [mit] ra. .pate 

( pradithavide “the receptacle was put up by Vijayamitra’. MAyUMDAR 
rightly assumes that it is contemporaneous with the larger inscription, inside 
the and refers it to sometime in the Ist century 8.८. The rather | 
close agreement with the palaeography of the Mathura Lion Capital certainly 
leads us to think of the middle of the first century 8.0., perhaps shortly 
after the death of Moga, in the very beginning of the Parthian period 





| 
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According to Mayumpar, a short passage between Il. 1 and 2 of the 
inside inscription belongs to the same time as the Menander portion : Viyake- 
milrasa apracerajesa ‘of Viyamitra, the king with no rival’. MAJUMDAR 
assumes that Viyakamitra was the real donor, and was a ruling prince under 
Menander. 

So far as I can see this assumption is absolutely Impossible. Paleo- 
graphical reasons are already decisive. The sa is just of the same kind 
as in the inside record, and there is a bottom stroke under the ja of -rajasa, 
which recurs in the larger inscription in the same word. Finally the ~ 
ence of a ruler with the rather itious title @precaraja under Menander 
is very unlikely. 

We are told that the passage in question, just as the Menander portion, 
is written with bold and deeply incised strokes, while the letters elsewhere 
are comparatively small and the strokes in many cases no better than super- 
ficial scratches. I shall have something to say about this below 


In the great inscription inside we read that the relic was established by \ 


Vijayamitra epraceraja, and since the pasasge just dealt with has been added 
above the date, I have no doubt that it should be referred to the date, the 
year mentioned being the regnal year of Viyakamitra, who must conse- 
quently be identical with Vijayamitra, for it would be absurd to assume 
the existence of two contemporaneous kings, Viyakamitra and Vijayamitra, 
both using the epithet apraceraja, The only likely explanation of this state 
of affairs is that the Viyakamitra passage was added by a different person, 
who controlled the execution of the engraving and found either that some- 
thing had been omitted or that there was room enough for an addition, 
making the date more explicit. Hence the bolder writing, 

Phonetically there is not, as every Kharosthi epigraphist will know, 
the slightest objection to identifying the two names. The change of inter- 
vocatic -j- to y is too well known to need any references, and as to -k- for 
-y- it will be sufficient to mention udaka for udaya, dhorcka for dhorcya in 
the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript. 

There is not, accordingly, any reason for assuming the existence of a 
vassal chief Viyakamitra apracaraja in Bajaur under Menandar. On the 
other hand the palaography of the Swat inscription of the Meridarkh 
Theiidora makes it probable that ‘ke owed allegiance to Menander, as re- 
marked Our information points to a Hellenistic system of ~ 
tration, but there may of course have been local rajas left in power. 

_» The larger inscription, in the casket itself, was probably drawn in ink, 
, “nd subsequently engraved. We therefore easily underrated how pimdo has 
| been misread as pigom and that the leg of sa in sa [yt]; budhena has been 
split up, the lower portion being joined on to the ensuing 6. The engraver 
was probably a mason who could not read, and therefore also the engraving 
had to be checked 

As already stated, the paleography of this record is of the same kind 





as on the Mathura Lion Capital. Masumpar has drawn attention to the 
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frequent use of an apparent r-stroke under some conson: ts, which might, 
he says, have a phonetic significance. It certainly has, and its use is sub- 
jected to quite definite rules. 

A close observation shows that it is distinctly different from the ordinary 
subscript 7, being added at a sharp angle, while the usual 7 is joined to the 
latter in a curve. In the Corpus I transliterated this ‘superfluous’ 7 as (7) ; 
in the Kharosthi inscriptions from Chinese Turkestan it has been indicated 
by means of a dash above the consonant : ga, 'ja,&c. It is perhaps better to 
follow this latter method, in order to avoid the impression of an r-compound 

This bottom stroke is only used with single intervocalic consonants, 
and it is accordingly of importance for the interpretation. Therefore g/ fat 
cannot be क्वाथ, because |" must be an intervocalic -f-, and fa must begin a 

An examination of the inscription shows that the stroke is added below 
intervocalic kh, g, j, 1, d and §, and once even under ya, in fey, The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are only apparent. Vijayamitra is a regnal name, 
where an older official orthography has been retained. The doublet Viyaka- 
mitra shows that the actual pronunciation was not the old one. The form 
adpracaraja perhaps points to a voiced palatal ई, and the y in keyi, i.e. 
kascid, may point in the same direction. In the writer's remark on the 
base we have/gkfif'e without the bottom stroke under kh, but the absence of 
the i-m&tr& with 1 points to carelessness in this Passage. With regard to 
intervocalic -- the only exception to the rule is the word Bhdfavatu, which 
belongs to a traditional formula. Else the orthography is remarkably con 
sistent, and the parallelism with the Mathuri Lion Capital points to the 
conclusion that we have to do with a well-developed system. We must 
therefore be careful in our interpretation of the letters, and we have, e.g., 
10 right to assume that -d- represents an old 1 On the whole it cannot 
be too strongly urged that we must always, in dealing with such records, 
start from the assumption that the writing is not arbitrary and weigh the 
evidence with great care before thinking of mistakes. Mistakes there cer- 
tainly are, but they are less common than 15 usually assumed 

The great importance of this new record is my excuse for entering 
into a short discussion of some details where | am convinced that Majun- 
0475 results cannot be accepted. The inscription is not quite easy, and 
everybody who has had anything to do with Kharosthi records will know 
that the first edition of a new epigraph is rarely absolutely right. When I 
asked the Director General to send me photographs in advance, I had honed 
to be able to communicate with MAJUMDAR about the interpretation and 
offer my suggestions to him. Now I shall have to criticize his reading and 
interpretation, which is Somewhat repugnant to my feelings. On the other 
hand, I shall be happy to see other scholars criticize my own suggestions. 
I do not pretend to have solved all difficulties 

With regard to the oldest Inscription, there cannot be much doubt about 
the reading, Mayumpar himself states that the name of the Mahdraja looks 
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like Minedrasa, and so there is nothing to show that the e-stroke of ne is 
due to a flow in the stone, as MAJUMDAR suggests. If we compare the Pali 
from Milinda, Minedra (Minendra) is exactly what we should expect. The 
inscription was set up in an Indian country, and the writer was hardly a 
Greek, but an Indian, to whom it was natural to connect the final part of 
the name with dra. 

This old record is too short to justify the inference that, linguistically, 
it cannot be differentiated from the later inscription, inside the casket, The 
form Kafiya, Skt. Kérttika, is not in agreement with the common treatment 
of -74- in later records, and the -t- of [pratitha] vita or [pratista] vita would 
have been written—with the bottom line mentioned above, 1.6. .f-, in the 
great inscription 

Many more objections must be made to MAJUMDAR'S reading of the 
long record inside the casket. I have already stated that the passage Viya- 
kamitrasa apracarajasa in the second line cannot, for palzeographical reasons, 
belong to the time of Menander, the middle of the second century B.c., but 
must be about a century later. Moreover, MAyUMDAR's explanation of the 
name as viryaka or vijjake-mifra is rather unlikely. It is true that -Ty- 
occasionally, though very rarely, is written -y- im Kharosthi records, but in 
the royal name we would certainly expect Viryakemitra, and Vijjakamitra 
is absolutely excluded, because -jj- could not become -y-. 

According to Mayumpar, the beginning of the main epigraph runs : 
ime farina palugabhud(r)ao. I accept his reading and explana of 
paluga as corresponding to Pali palugga, because the absence of the bottom 
stroke under -g- shows that we have to do with a double -gg-. The initial 
pa- for pra- and the | for r, however, point to borrowing from another dialect. 
The reading bkud(r)eo, on the other hand, cannot be accepted. What 
MAJUMDAR reads as d(r)a@ is not quite distinct, but a comparison with the 
d(r)e, Le. in my transliteration @'¢ further on in the same line shows that 
his reading is not right. So far as I can see we must read ¢, and paluge- 
bhut'a, with -t'- for -t-, is in accordance with the common treatment of 
intervocalic -{- in this record, as we have already seen. The ensuing akgars 
cannot be o, but is an unmistakable fhe, and the form bhud(rjao, with 0 
in the nominative against the dialect, must be discarded. But then it is 
necessary to take the following ma to the preceding aksaras and to read 
balugabhut athana ‘its place having become damaged.’ 

Sekere atrita cannot, in any way, be taken to represent sathkére dadria. 
The text has atife and not atrita, and even the latter could not possibly re- 
present व्वा, because dr does not become fr and intervocalic ¢ must become 
f, It is necessary to read Sgkgrea?’ 25 one word and to take fa, which clearly 
shows the initial form of the consonant, to the following sa as fasa Skt. 
Sakaref' i. 

__ The first sentence accordingly runs : ime Sarira palugabhuf athana sakar- 
atei ° this relic, its place having become broken, is caused to be repaired’, or, 
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what is of course possible: ‘this relic has become damaged; its place is 
caused to be repaired.’ 

Then follows, in MayJUMDAR’Ss transcript, only taking the final -f@ of his 
atria together with the ensuing s¢: fesa §eriat(r)i kalad(r)ena. It will 
be seen from the plate that the last aksara, na, has a distinct o-méitra, and 
no can hardly be anything else than the negative particle. We must accord- 
ingly read (454 Sariafi kalad'e, and kalad’e cannot, by any means, stand for 
Skt. Adlateh, which would, in the language of this record, give kalafe. The 
aksara व must represent an intervocalic -d-. Now there are several examples 
in inscriptions of de representing deya, and I have no doubt that kalad'e 
slands for kdladeya, so that we must translate : ‘The seasonal offering con- 
nected with it is discontinued’, and this statement is, as we shall see, further 
explained in what follows. 

MaAyuMpAR reads: na Sedhro na pimdoyakeyi pitri grinayat(r)i. He 
takes fadkro to be Sraddhah ‘venerated’ and nmdoyakeyi to correspone 
to Skt. pindodakeih. I do not know how he has arrived at his translation 
of Sraddhe. He is certainly right in assuming that éedhro stands for 
staddhko, with the well-known transposition of 7, but the termination © shows 
that we have to do with an accusative, and there can be little doubt that 
Sadkro represents Skt. §rdddham. That the final eyi could possibly be the 
termination ¢hi of the instrumental plural, cannot be seriously maintained. 
Moreover, MAyUMpAR has not observed that we have the same bottom line 
in the + of -keyi as in 7, च, +, We have, accordingly, to do with a modified 
Intervocalic -y-, and I think that we can safely assume that fe} is derived 
from keet, Skt. kagcid. We must therefore translate : ‘not does anybdoy let 
the pitras get raddha, not pindoda’. 

The next sentence has been correctly read 35 : fasa ye patre apomua, 
but I fail to understand how Majsumpar could take apomua to represent 
apamahatah, which would have been apamuta. Apomua is the most diffi- 
cult word in the whole inscription. The context points to the m =aniny 
defective, damaged,’ and it is possible to explain it in that sense. It can 
stand for appomuka, Consisting of appa. Skt. alpa-, and on ka, कह | हू {=-+8.॥;:1 | ॥ 
ing to Pali and Prakrit oma, and to omaéa in the Niya inscriptions. Oma, 
which has been equated with Skt. avama, frequently has the meaning ‘ de- 
ficient + and as to the compound, we may compare Skt. alpona ‘Slightly 
defective, not quite complete’. 1 would therefore translate : ‘what is its 
receptacle, is a little defective [damaged]. 

Then follows the date where we need only note the locatives in -aye 
(=-ake)and the bottom strokes marking a modified pronunciation under 
iIntervocalic kh, ¢ and ई MAayumpar’s text and interpretation are excellent. 
But I am, as already indicated, convinced that the words Viyakomitrasa 
apracarajasa, which are in reality inserted between the first and second lines, 
are meant to be taken with the date : ‘in the fifth, 5., year, on the twenty- 
fifth day of the month VaiSikha, (during the regin) of Viyakamitra (ie, 
Vijayamitra), the king without a rival.’ 
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The final portion of the inscription is quite simple, and I have nothing 
to add to MayuMparR's discussion 

The case is different with the writer's remark on the bottom of the 
casket. MAJUMDAR reads: Vispilena anamkatena likhita and explains 
éuamkatena 35 @nakrtena, ic. &igkrtena ‘who was ordered’. In order to 
explain the anusvira of his anamkata he refers us to writings such as 
vimfiavayammi for vijidpayémi in Central Asian documents, evidently un- 
aware of the fact that this ‘superfluous’ anusvara is used before nasals. 

I doubt that ajfidkyfa can possibly mean ` who has been ordered’ But 
it 18 unnecessary to discuss this point, because an inspectio of the plate 
clearly shows that the reading is enamkayena and not anamkatena, cf. the 
ve of vaseye pamcamaye &c. 

It is of little importance that the plate does not show any trace of an 
॥- Matra in lakkefe 

We must accordingly translate : ‘ written by Vispila anamkaya.’ 

“We do not know who this Vi§pila was. He was to judge from his name, 
a Saka or Parthian, but what does the designation anemkaya imply ? 

I am unable to find any Indian word which can be equated with 
anamkaya. Nor does it seem possible to compare any Dravidian term, even 
if we were to abstract from the difficulty in assuming the use of Iranian 
titles at the early time of our record. Historically it would be easier to 
think of Greek in the case of a record engraved on a casket originally put 
up during the rule of a Greek king. And we have already knowledge of the 
use of a Greek administrative term in North-Western India in early times, 
viz. meridarkh, as mentioned above. And if we think of Greek, the word 
énenkeios immediately presents itself 

This word, it is true, is not known to have formed part of the normal 
official terminology in Hellenistic times, but such was also. the case with 
the title meridarkh. Moreover, the well-known papyrologist Dr, Leiv 
AMUNDSEN, tells me that a@rarikaios was employed in Hellenistic Greek about 
the king's ‘advisors’, ‘court’, his philoi ‘friends’, and became something of 
an honorific title? I do not think that it can, in such circumstances, be 
seriously doubted that our inscription shows that this Greek term, anankeios, 
was used in the same country when we have found the title »seridarkh. In 
other words, we find a new trace of Greek influence in North-Westem India, 
but this time we cannot definitely state, as in the case of meridarkh, that it 
was introduced during the Greek period. It may be due to the Parthians, 
whose importance as propagators of Greek civilisation has been so well des- 
cribed by Sir John MarsHALL with regard to the Greco-Buddhist art of 
Gandhira.* 

2. ल my short note JRAS 1999, p, 265. 

3. Annual Report, ASI, 1930-34, p, 151. 1 think that the second Kharosthi 
inscription published by Masumpar, 1 ¢., enables us to add considerably to the 
Strength of MARSHALL'S arguments. But I cannot here discuss that record, because 
T should have to make use of confidential information about a paper written by 
a friend, which has not yet been published, 
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The preceding remarks will have shown that the official communiqué 
about the discovery of our records will have to be still more modified than 
has been done in MAyuMpar's able edition. It does not give us any date 
during the reign of King Menander, and we do not know how he dated his 
writs, In regnal years, or in some era. It does not mention a feudatory, 
or ‘petty dignitary’ as the nigé says, in the time of Menander. There 
are two inscriptions, one belonging to the time of Menander, the other 
dated in the fifth year of a King Vijayamitra, who must have lived about 
a century later. The chief importance of the older record rests with the fact 
that it gives us a paleographical starting point for the dating of the oldest 

Soka: | 5. ब othing new that Menander ruled 
in Bajaur and that he was favourable to Buddhism. The later inscription 
is chiefly of interest because it contains the name of a ruler who was for- 
metly only known from some coins, which I have not seen in reproduction, 
and because it bears witness to the influence exercised by the Hellenistic 
rulers on the administrative system in North-Western India, which was 
further applied by their successors, especiall; Parthians. 

These results are, in my opinion, important enough to justify a dis- 
cussion of the record now after it has been made accessible through the 

It may perhaps be of use to add a new transcript and translation of 









The old tmscriplion 


Minedrasa maharajasa Katiasa divasa ,", 1 1 pranasameda 
[prati] [tha (er rta) ] vida 





life-endowed...... was established’. 





11 


The younger inscriplions : 


a. On the lid 
Vijayam| it) ra pacara|] pate pradithavide 
*Vijayamitra...... the receptacle was established’ 


0. Inside the casket : 

(1) ime इवाव palugabhut'athana sakareat'i Tara 
Sariat'i kalad'e no gadhro 73 pidomya (pimdoya) 
keyi pit'i grinayat’i (2) Tasa ye patre apomua 
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Vasaye pamcamaya 4 1 VaS'akhasa masasa divasa 
pamcavisaye (inferlinear : Viyakamitrasa apracaraj’asan) 
iyo (3-4) prat'ithavit’e Vijayamitrena apracaraj’ena bhagavatu Sakimunisa 
samsa [m] [bhu] dhasa 4arira ) 
` This relic, its place having become damaged, is caused to be repaired. 
Its periodical offering is discontinued : not does anybody let the pitaras 
get ériddha, not pindoda. Its receptacle is a little defective. In the fifth, 
| 5. year, on the twenty-fifth day of month Vai&ikha (during the reign) of 
| Viyakamitra, King without a rival, this relic of the Holy Saékyamuni, the 
| thoroughly enlightened, was established by Vijayamitra, King without a 
। rival.’ 


= 


ON SOME GENITIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
VEDIC PROSE 
By 
HANNS OERTEL, Miinchen 


I. THE GENITIVE THE RELATION IN WHICH ONE THING 
STANDS TO ANOTHER. 


58 13. 2. 2. 18 Yatha vai rajfio 'rajdno rajakriah siitagrémanya evem 
va ete fvasya yat paryangyd evam u va etad dhiranyasa yal loham, * In 
the same relation in which the king-makers who are no kings, viz., the Sitras 

and Gramanis stand to the king, in the same relation the Paryafigya-animals 
stand to the horse, and in the same relation copper stands to gold." For the 
origin of this genitive cf. 518 14.4. 3. 33 (BAUp. 1. 5. 3. Madhy = 22 Kanva) 
sa yathaiséth prandnay madhyamah préna evam elasdm devatanam 
tayuh, ‘In the same relation in which the middlemost prane stands to these 
(other) prdnas in the same relation Vayu stands to these (other divinities’ ; 
literally : As is the middlemost prana among these (other) pranas, so is Vayu 
among these (other) divinities’. And cf. further $'B 7. 4. 2. 30; 31 yad 
evdsyaile Gimanah, ‘what these two are in relation to the body (of the 
fire-altar ).” 





11. THe GENITIVE WITH THE ROOT bhid + ud 


(6) The root bhid + ud in the sense of ‘to be on top’ is used intransi- 
tively without dependent case RV 10. 45. 10 uj jatena bhinadad uj jenitvaih 
‘may he be pre-eminent as compared with him who is born and with those 
who are to be bom’ ( for the Instrumental ‘in comparison with’ cf. Sitzungs- 
ber. Bayer. AK. Wiss 1937, Heft 3, p. 38, 16-21; CaLanp on PB. 15. 1. 2, 
note 2): AV. 9. 2. 2 kaman stuivod ahem bhideyam (the AV Paipp. 
parallel 16. 72. 2, American Oriental Series ix. 77 corrupt kamanvit jusfahan 
udem |[BARRET emends to kémant pustvd 1 Aan ud ahem| bhideyam) ; 
AV. 4. 38. 1; Kaus. 41 13 udbhindatim sarijayantim apsaranm sadhudevinim 

..tdém tha huve ; TB. 2. 4. 7. 3. शक्रिः ake pranir asat, agra udbhindatam 

(8) The neuter past participle udbkinnam has a genitivus person in 
the Mantras AV. 10.5.35 = 16. 9. 9; 16. 18. 1-27; AV Paipp 18. 29. 1 
( JAOS 58, p. 609) तपत asmakam udbhinnam asmakam ; and MS. 4. 4. 6 
(57, 12) वकवः rdajfiah which is also proposed as emendation of APSS 
18. 19. 5 audbhidyam rajiah by CALAND. With a genitivus rei it is found 
PB. 16. 16.3 krtastomo vd esa udbkinnam hy eva kylasya (the commentary : 
tathd ca krtasya trliyadrthe sasthi kriena hi tena इत्वा phalam udbhinnam 
nispannam eva bhavati ), cf. PB. 16. 9. 4 krtastomo vd esa, sorvam evaitend- 
निष्ठ servarh jayati, sarvamn hi krtena jayali. 
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As regards the genitivi person# AV asmdkam and MS. rajfiah it is easy 
to construe them as genitivi agentis which are frequent enough as substitutes 
for the Instrumental with the past participle (Devpriick, Al. Syntax § 106, 
p. 153, 10-19). Thus CaLanp : ‘ Der Kénig ist obenaufgekommen" with the 
note : ‘udbhinnam ist beinahe mit jitam gleichwertig (it stands parallel to 
jitem in the AV. passages, quoted above and if. AV. 4. 38. 1 udbhindentim 
by the side of sartjayaniim ; RV. 8. 79. 1 = TB. 2. 4. 7. 6, vifvajid udbhit 
also PB. 16. 16. 3 udbhinnam krlasya parallel to PB. 16. 9. 4 &rtena jayati). 
The commentary (frliya@rihe sasthi) and CALAND ‘for the दव has got a-top 
(of the other grakas )" assume the same construction for genitivus rei 
krfasya at PB. 16. 16. 3. It should however be noted that this is the only 
instance of a non-personal noun taking the genitival construction with a past 
participle, 

(c) PB. 16. 16. 2 (Lupwic, RV. Translation, vol. V, p. 252 on 
RY. 5. 59. 6; CaLanp, P&. Translation, Introduction iii § 8, b, p. xxviii, 5) 
alhaisa ehkalrikah prajdpater udbhit | efena vai prajdpatir esam lokandm 
udabhinat (the commentary; elena khalu yajfiena prajdpalih srasta esa 
prthivyadilokanamk: sambandhini vastiiny udabhinat udbhinnavén nirmita- 
van), CALAND: ‘Now the Ekatrika, Prajapati’s getting a-top. By this 
( rite) Prajapati got a-top of these worlds’ ( with the note: ‘Or: broke 
through them, got the supremacy over them cp. ApSS 18. 19. 5 udbhinnam 
rajfiah with my note on the German translation. The genitive is note- 
worthy’). The commentator’s assumption of an ellipsis and his interpreta- 
tion of udebhinet as ‘he fashioned, created’ seem clearly out of the question. 
CALAND'S translation is supported by the examples given above under (6) and 
(9). The genitival construction of the root bhid + ud ‘to prevail over’ 
would be analogous to the same construction with if (Decpriick, Ai. Synt. 
p. 159, 7-12) and raj + vi K. 20. 11 (31, 5)-= Kap 31. 13 (161, 8) 
lasmad esa (scil. daksind dik) ताकी virdjati, 


HI THe GENITIVE oF INTEREST AND CONCERN 


There are instances in which the genitivus persone refers to a person 
which, either to its advantage or disadvantage, is involved in, or affected by, 
the action or the state expressed by the finite verb 

(a) TS 7. 1. 3. 1-2 we have parallel to yesya trivriam enteryanti 
prayans lasydntaryanti ; yasya peficadasam antaryanti एकी tasyantaryantt 
yasya sapladasam antaryanti तदाक tasydntaryanti ; yasyaikavingam antar- 
yanli pratisthar tasy@ntatyanti; yasya trayastriti$am antaryanti devalds 
tasyantaryanti the sentence yasya trinavam antaryanty तपि ca tasye 
naksalriyam ca viréjam antaryanti. The relation in which the sacrificer 
stands to the seasons is logically different from that in which he stands to his 





1. Cf. also the adjective wdbhid ‘ prevailing, overpowering’ the sequence of 
adjectives AV. 5. 20, 11; AV Paipp. 9. 24. 11 (JAOS, 42, 7. 143) Satrusan ग्म 
paca ooking: sahamana udbhit (the AV Paipp. udbhyt; add this to 
BLOOMFIELD—EncERTON’s Vedic Variants ii § 636, 7. 298 ). : क, 
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prénas, to his virya, to his progeny etc.; consequently the last sentence should 
be translated Whose Trinava-stoma they (the priests) omit, for him 
( = to his disadvantage) they omit the seasons’ (not with KeiTH : ‘his 
season ... are omitted’). A similar genitivus personae with plavah is found 
at TS. 6. 5. 5. 1 ( Syntax of Cases i § 3, c. p. 55, 18-24; § 55, Ex. 4. 9. 143 
and 144, 20-29) indro marudbhih sdividyena médhyandine ane {चा 


का tasya vrtrant jagknusa lave ‘muhyan ‘For him ( Indra ), when 
he had slain Vrtra, the seasons became confused’ (not with Keitn: ‘Of 
him the seasons were confused’). In the very similar 5B. 8. 7. 1. 11 


yo vai mriyata plavo ha tesmai vyiihyante we find, in fact, the dative lasmat 
parallel to the TS. tasya jagimusah 

A further example of such a genitive of concern is the resumptive (कक 
K. 20. 11 (31, 2) = Kap. 31. 13 (161, 5) वल्य voi svargam lokam 
yatam tesa digas samavliyanta, ‘For the gods, when they went to the 
heavenly world—for them the quarters collapsed.’* In the parallel 
passages TS. 5. 2. 3. 4; 5. 3. 2; PB. 8. 8. 13 devanari vai (TS 5. 2. 3. 4 
(सकी ) suvargant (PB. svargas) loka कवक वाडव samvliyenta (PB. 
digo "vliyanta) the tary to PB. interprets devadnérm ... yalam as 
genitive absolute ( saptamyarthe sasthi, devesu svargam yatsu ) and CALAND 
and KeitH follow him: ‘When the Gods went to the world of heaven, the 
quarters collapsed’; ‘As they went to the world of heaven the quarters were 
confused’; but here also a genitive of concern is possible ( Syntax of cases 
i§ 3, 1, € p. 5 and § 55, Ex. 3-4A, p. 143-144) 

An interesting juxtaposition of the genitive of concern (elasya) and a 
possessive genitive ( yasya ) is found at TB. 1. 4. 3. 1. which discusses the 
explatory rite to be performed when the Agnihotri-cow lies down (cf. Apss. 
9. 9. 2-3): ud asthad devy adilir visvariipi ... milrdya ca verunaya ra 
lyon vd agniholri, ‘yam vd elasya nisidati yasydgnilrofti misidati, tam 
ulthépayed (read so): ud asthad devy aditir ii, “Risen up is the goddess 
Aditi, the many-coloured one, . .. for Mitra and Varina.” This ( goddess 
Aditi) 15 ( identical with) the Agnihotri-cow. Whose Agnihotri-cow lies 
down, for him (= to his disadvantage ) this (goddess Aditi) lies down 
(German: ‘Wessen Agnihotri-Kuh sich niederlegt, dem legt sich diese 
(तात) Aditi nieder’). He should make her rise up ( with the Mantra ) 
“ Risen up is the goddess Aditi 

Of the slain भा we read K. 27. 3 ( 142, 3-4); Kap. 42. 3 (250, 91; 








2. In all the passages quoted above an idiomatic German rendering requires 
a dative: TS. rfusts ftasydnfaryanti, ‘sie lassen ihm die Jahreszeiten aus’: tasya 
vrtram jaghnusa 11400 “muhyan, ‘ihm, als er den V. erschlagen hatte, kamen die 
Jaherszeiten in Verwirrung’; K.; Kap. tess digas samaviiyenta, ‘Ihnen stiirzten 
die Himmelsgegenden zusammen 

ॐ In the parallels JB. 2. 254 efena vai trliyena tryahena deva ardhvas svar 
fam lokam Gyan, sa esart satgrhito vivdvliyata and JB 3. 252 trirafrena vat चरा 
urdhuds svargam lokam dyan, sa लको samgrhito vivdvliyata the esdm is best con- 
strued as Genitivus agentis with the past participle (ष्यत, Ai. Syntax, p. 153 
10-19): “This (heavenly world), seized by them, collapsed as it were 
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MS. 4. 5. 8 (75, 5) 50 hato "pityat ; TS. 6. 4. 7 1 so "षव, but SB. 4. 1. 3. 6 
sa esdm (scil. devian@m) G@piiyat. EGGELING translates : ‘He stank in their 
nostrils’ and DELBRUCK, Ai. Syntex, p. 10, 27-28, following him, assumes an 
ellipsis of a word for ‘nose’; EGGELING’s tendering is good idiomatic English, 
but there is no Vedic passage in which a word for ‘nose’ is joined with the 
root pily,t nor does the English idiom admit a literal translation into Greek, 
Latin, German or French. Here again the German ` हव stank ihnen (den 
Géttern)’ closely renders the Sanskrit idiom : ‘they (the gods) were affected 
by his (Vytra’s) stench.’ 

Note. More doubtful are the following two passages with the root hen 
+ apa: JB. 3. 98 atho Ghus : ta evasya (च्छा. manol) prajds 5751 raksansy 
ajighansann iti, so (जल. manuh) ‘kamayala ‘pa raksdrisi haniyeti, sa etat 
sama (ie. SV. Jaim. 1. 5. 10; 4. 8. 5; SV. 1. 54; RV. 1. 36. 19) "pasyal 
tendstuta: ni tvdm agne....alrinamn dahety evdsdm (scil. prajanam ) 
raksmisy apdhenn iti and PB. 17. 5. 1 tam (scil. indram) aslila vag abhya- 
vadat, so ‘gnim upadhavat, sa (scil. agnih) etad agnistotram apasyal, 
tenainam (scil. indram) aydjayat, tendsyaslilamk vacam apahan. It is clear 
that neither चक्का raksaisy apahen (JB.) nor asyaslilam pdeam apahan 
‘PB.) can be translated ‘he drove away their demons’, “he drove away 
his evil voice (report)'. As there are numerous instances in which a genitive 
goes parallel to an ablative with verbs of separation, dsém and asya may be 
such ablatival genitives : ‘He drove the demons away from them’, ‘he drove 
the evil voice (report) away from him! (cf. Sitzungsber. Bayer. AR d. Wiss., 
Jahrgang 1935, Heft 12, § 18, ए. 32-36). But it is equally possible to regard 
asdém and asya as genitives of interest and concern: ` For them he drove 
away the demons’, ‘for him he drove away the evil voice (report)’, 
German : ‘ Ihnen trieb er die Damonen weg,’ ‘ihm trieb er die bose Nachrede 
wee’, cf. MS. 4. 1. 13 (18, 3) wdyann evdsmad (scil. yajamanaya, Dative) 
adityo raksaisy epahenti® against K. 31. 10 (13, 1)=Kap. 47. 10 (294, 8) 
asa (Kap. च्य) evasmdd (scil. yajamanat, Ablative) a@dilya udyen purds- 
tad taksansy apahanit. 

(b) The impersonal verbs dmayati, upatepati ‘feel il samlapyate 
‘feel hot’, and sartSucyali ‘feel pain’ take the genitive of the person who 
experiences these feelings. 

1 dmeyati with genitivus persone is confined to the texts of the Black 
Yajur Veda and of the Sama Veda: 15, 2. 1. 1.3; 2. 1. 2. 7; 2. 2. 10. 4; 
2. 3. 11, 1; 3. 4. 9, 3 (bis); MS. 2. 4. 1 (38, 21) ; PB. 6. 10. 5; 7. 6. 


4... Contrast with this the root grk + api ‘to close ( one’s nose )’ which is used 
with (SB, 1. 4 1. 2; 2. 2. 10 apigrhya nasike) and without SB, 4. 1. 8 fas- 
mat kunapagandhén ndpigrhnita; K. 27. 3, 9. 142, 6 = Kap. 42. 3, p. 250, 12 
tasmaf fasman (scil. gandhat) napigrhyam the word ‘nostrils’. 

*. 5, This is the only instance in Vedic prose where the root han + apa 5 
accompanied by a dative of advantage, and it is noteworthy that immediately 
afterwards, p. 18, 4, the ablative is used: mparigfad asmat ( scil. Yajamanat ) fena 
takgansy apahanti, 
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12; 8. 1. 12 ++ jyog dmayati; TS. 2. 1. 6. 5 yaspandiidtam (‘from a 
cause unknown’) iva jyog @mayel and admeyati TS. 7. 2. 4 3; MS. 2. 5. 6 
(39, 3); 4. 3. 7 (46, 19) athaitasya jyog Gmayati; TS. 7. 2. 7. 1; 5; K. 
30, 3 (184, 1 and 185, 1)=Kap. 46. 6 (280, 12 and 281, 8) yasydmeyali ; K. 
12. 8 (170, 20) ; MS. 2. 5. 1 (48, 4) ; 4.3.6 (45, 2) athaitasyameyati | MS, 
1. 8. 9 (129, 6; Detsriick, Ai. Syitex p. 5, 13 from bottom) yed vai puru- 
fasydmayali. Also in the Mantra TA. 4. 35. 1=Heg 1. 7. 2 meha kasya 
canadmamat (the commentary to TA. tha tasmin dege kesya cana kasyapi 
purugasya mamamal rogo ma bhevatu). 

upalapal: .with genitivus persone: SB. 12. 3. 5. 2 (Devartick, Ai. 
Syntax, p. 5, 10 from bottom) yadi diksitesyopatapet ; K. 22. 13 (69, 5) 
yathd manyete : ‘tiham me nopatapsyatili tatha vratayet, ‘ (when he fasts) 
he should eat only that much as, in his opinion, will prevent his falling ill’; 
JB. 1. 151 (Catwap §44, p. 50, 15 from bottom) pwtrasya vai tyasyd 
(=mama, the mother speaks, cf. WACKERNAGEL iii §256, £ 8, p. 547, 1 
from bottom—548, 20; CaALAND, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 
vi, part 2, p. 302) mupelepati, ‘My son is ill,’ 

samlapyale with genitivus persone SB 3. 5. 3. 16 (DEeLpritck, Ai. 
Syntax, p. 5, 7 from bottom) yadé vai striyai ca णो ca saitapyate ‘tha 
telah sicyate. 

Samsucyali with genitivus persone: SB. 6. 44. 20 (Detmriicx, Ai, 
Syntax, p. 5, 6 from bottom) yad upanadhasya sarsucyati. 

2 Detariick, Ai Syntax, 9. 5, 37-38 is inclined to explain these geni- 
tives by the assumption of an ellipsis : ‘ Dieser Genitive scheint auf ein einst 

weggebliebenes N zu deuten.” But the basis for 

the assumption of such an ellipsis is rather small - 

amayati with the ailing part of the body as subject and genitivus person 
occurs once RV. 10. 86. 23 = AV. 20. 126. 23 36636 uddaram dmayat (of 8 
pregnant woman); with the indefinite kith cena in the Mantras AV. 
6. 57. 3; 10. 5. 23 ; AV Paipp. 16. 130. 3 ( American Oriental Series ix. 124 ) 
ma ca nah kin condmemat; K. 17. 16 ( 258, 171; Kap. 27. 6 (118, 2): 
MS. 2. 9. 9 (127, 7-8) ma nah kim canémamat (where the parallel ASS. 
3. 14. 3 and ApSS 9. 16. 11 read. . . cana ririsah); RV. 9. 114.4 ma canah 
kin condmamat ; VS. 16 47 : VSK. 17. 8. 1; TS. 4. 5. 10. 1: 58. 9. 1. 1. 24 
mo ca nah ( TS. mo सक्को ) kith candmamat ; RV. 10. 59, 8-10 mo su te Rivis 
condmamat. In the Vedic prose there are three instances, all three with 
payal as subject : K. 11. 5 ( 150, 17) payasi bhavati, payo vai payah, payah 
purusch, paya elasydmayati yasydmayali, payasaivdsya payas sprnoti (cf. 
K. 12. 1, 9. 162, 20 payasyd bhavati, payo vai payasyd, payas sajétah, pa- 
yasaiva payo "verunddhe ); MS. 2. 3. 1 (27, 2) vatunagrhito va esa ya 
amayavi, varundd evainam tena muiicali, payo vai purusak, paye estasyd- 
mayalt, payasaivasya payo niskrindti; and MS. 2. 1. 6. (7, 21; Devriicx, 
Ai. Syntax, p. 5, 2 from bottom ) saumdraudrim dmiksam nirvaped, dmaya 
vinarh ydjayed, Ggneyo vai pramitah, saumyo jivann, ubheyata evainari 
niskrindti, payo vai purusah, paya elasydmayati, payasaivdsya payo nis- 
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Rringli, All three passages deal with a rite in which milk is used in order 
to cure the payak 1.6. the rasah of a sick person: for payah=rasahk cf. TS. 
2. 2. 10. 4 som@raudrarh carum nirvapej jyogamayavi, somam vd eslaya Taso 
gachaty agnint Sariran yasydmayali, somad evdsya taser niskrindly agneh 
Sariram ; similarly payah = indriyem TS. 2. 3. 13. 1-2 (again with an 
offering of milk) Sndro एद elasya! indriyendpakradmali varuna enam varuna- 
pasena grhndti yak papmend grhito bhavati, yah papmand grhitah sydd etém 
andréverunim payasyant nirvaped, indra evasminn indriyert dadhali varuna 
enam varunapdian mudicali, payasya bhavali, paya evdsmin taya dadhali; cf. 
also MS. 4. 5. 8 (75, 19) yan mailrdéverunan payasa Srinati dvidevatyatvaya, 
yar silah lena mailram, yal taptam tena varunam, brakma vet mitrah 
ksatrant veruno, brahmani ca vd etat ksatre ca payo dadhati, tasmad brahma 
ca ksatram ca payasvitame, (76, 3) yon maitréverunam payasd Srinali (55४ 
(scil. devaldsu) eva payo dadhati; TB. 1. 4. 3. 3 (cf. 27565. 9.5.6) paye 
evdlman grhesu pasusu dhatte which refers to the expiatory Mantra for 
spilled milk : yad adya dughdam prthivim asakta | yad osadhir apyasarad 
yad apah | peyo grhesu payo aghniydsu | payo vatsesu payo astu tan mayi, 
“Die Milch, die heute an der Erde haften geblieben ist, die zu den krautern 
zu den Wassern hinfloss, die soll in meiner Wohnung, in meinen Kiihen, in 
meinen Kalbern, in mir zum Safte werden’ ( CALAND): PB. 18. 9. 12 
dhenuh pratihariuh, peya evdsmin dadhali, ‘The fee) for the Pratihartr- 
priest is a cow, thus he places peyeh ( in the double sense of ‘milk’ and ‘ sap. 
vigour") in him." 

Note. The root fap + wpa occurs once, Ch. Up. 3. 16. 7. where the 
illness is addressed, with the genitivus persone : kirit ma efad upatapasi yo 
‘ham anena na presyémi, “Why dost thou befall me ( with personal construc- 
tion of the verb ) who am not going to die of it?'* But immediately before, 


`` , 1 Up. 3. 16. 2; 4; 6 upatepali with kim cid as subject is construed with the 


accusativus persons : tai: ced etasmin vayasi kit cid upatapet, ‘if at vhis 
_age, anything (= any illness ) should befall him.” 

| 3. In view of the surprisingly small number of passages in which the 
ailing part of the body forms the subject of the verb ( above b, 2) it seems 
~ to me impossible to assume that where a subject noun is wanting and 
dmayatt, upatapati etc., are used impersonally this impersonal use should be 
explained by an ellipsis of a noun ( Devpriick, Ai Syntax, p. 5, 37-38). It 





6. BOEHTINGK emends to kim maifad upatepasi, without sufficient reason, it 
stems to me. 

7, An accusativus personx occurs with dtapati at APSS. 3. 16. 4 atha yarit na 
kutas candfapet which CALAND rendera: ‘Wer aber an पलाल Krankheit leidet’ 
with the note: tapati. Ist dieser Ausdruck mit upafapefi gleichwertig? Rudra- 
datta scheint zu verstehen: “Wer von Krankheit betroffen sich in keiner Weise 
erwarmen kann”. Rudradatta’s gloss is: Yar rogepahatakdyendriyanh kutas’ 
cid api prakérdd, usnath wastu matapet, ‘ whom, because his bodily sense has been 
attacked by an illness, a warm object is not able to warm’, A specific kind of illness 
(some kind of chill?) seems to be meant analogous to the defect of articulation 
and hearing in Apés 3. 16. 2. 
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is more probable that the impersonal and the personal construction developed 
side by side* There must have been many occasions when the speaker was 
unable to specify the ailing part of the body, but had to be content with giv- 
ing a general statement of ill-health, as we often say: ‘I do not feel well.’ 
But the peculiar architecture of the Indo-European languages lacks a specific 
form for such a general statement, because every Indo-European verb-form 
links the tense and person insolubly with the meaning of the verb (cf. Adolf 
STOHR, Algebra der grammatik, 1898, p. 104 f). For example, the content 
of a sentence like ‘manus manum lavat’ requires a verb-form which expresses 
the action without reference to a tense ; nevertheless our language family is 
here forced to use a present tense and we have here ( WACKERNAGEL, Vorle- 
sungen liber Syntax i, p. 157) ‘ nicht einen eigentlich praesentischen gebrauch 
der Praesens formen, sondern, das kiénnen wir muhig sagen, einen zeiflosen’ ; 
the term ‘timeless present’ itself, being a contradictio in adiecto, indicates the 
linguistic dilemma. The same, mutatis mutandis, is true not only for the 
meteorological impersonals ( vaergali ‘it rains’) but also for the impersonals 
treated in this paragraph. The Indo-European verb system does not furnish 
any finite verb-form to express an action or a state without reference to a sub- 
ject which either acts or suffers. As the speaker has to make the best of the 
inherited speech material, he is compelled to use a personal form impersonal- 
ly, by eliminating the disturbing personal element (cf. Archiv f. slevische 
Philologic, 1928, p. 315). 

The genitivus person# ( above, b, 1) may be grouped with the genitives 
of Interest and Concern : the person denoted by it is affected by and partici- 
pates in the state expressed by the verb (i.e. the state of 1 health ), 

(c) The genitivus persone with the root Aen + mi + pra, and + prati 
( DELBRUcK, Ai Syntex, ए. 161. 9-15 ). 

hon + mi: AV. 12. 3. 44 (Devpriick, 1.८. 161, 11-12)=AV Paipp. - 
17, 40. 4 ( American Oriental Series ix, p. 196) brahmanasydanihatya ; 
JB. 2. 135 (CALAND § 140, p. 168, 29) esa ha vai bahubhyam pdpam karot 
yo ‘nighdtasya nihanti, ‘wer einen schligt, der nicht geschlagen तञ 
(CALAND ). 

hen + pra; TB. 3. 8. 4. 1 ( Detarticx, 1.6, 161, 9-10) Suna’ caturak- 
fasya prea henti; SB Kanva 1. 1. 2. 10 ( CaLanp, SBK., Introduction iti 
$ 25, a, 0. 67) esi (the ms. M. ela) prajaghana. 

hon + pratt: PB. 13. 11. 10 videnyan vai bhargava indrasya pratyahan, 
` Vidanvat, the son of Bhrgu, struck at Indra’: JB. 3. 159 ( Hopkins, 14105. 
26, p. 63 ) 14514 ( scil. indrasya ) vidanvan bhargevah pratyahen."* 


8. This is the view taken by Deariick, Ai, Syntar, p. 4, 1, 21 as regards the 
meteorological impersonals (vergati : : devo तकाव) and by WACKERNAGEL, Vorle- 
sungen tiber Syntax, i, pp. 115-116. (déseisen : éseisen ho theds) 

9. Very doubtful is AV 8, 23. {Dexsrticx, Le. 161, 13-14) visena bhas- 
£uravatah pratt sma raksaso jahi for which the parallel RV. 10. 87. 23 reads... prati 
ima raksaso daha and AV Paipp. 16. 8. 7 (i American Oriental Series. IX, p. 10) 
+ = * Sam (the ms. mam) indra raksaso daha. | 
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NOTE, hon + ni takes the accusative object pafum at AB. 2. 11. 6 tan 
iscil. pasum ) yatra nikanisyanto bhavanti, and han + prati takes the same 
accusative object at MS. 3.9. 2 (115, 2) wajro bhitvé yajamanasya pesiin 
pratihanyat. Elsewhere these two roots take inanimate object accusatives 
only : hen + mi AB. 1. 29. 22; 5. 15, 9; TS. 6. 2.9. 4: 7. 5. 10. 1; MS. 
3. 8.7 (105, 1 and 4); K.:13. 10 ( 192, 2); 6B. 3. 5. 1. 1-6; 14. 7. 2. 5. 
( BAUp Madhy. 4. 4.5 = Kamva 4): hen +! pra SB. 1. 1. 4. 21. 

At TS. 2. 6. 10. 2 tasmdd bradhmandya ndpagureta na nihanyat. ‘he 
should not revile or strike at a Brihmana’, the root hen + ni is construed 
with a dativus person# ; this is the only instance of the dative with the roots 
gur + apa and hen + ni =+ 

(d) The genitivus persone with the root ruj. TS. 6. 4, 11. 1 ष्म 
yarca bhratrvyavato grhniydd, bhratreyasyaiva rukivdgram samandnam paryeli 
“With a verse containing the word rugya™ he should draw the cup for one 
who has a rival; having crushed his rival, he (for whom the cup is so 
drawn) attains preéminence among his own people.’ Contrast the accusa- 
tivus persone with ruj + pra PB. 2. 9. 2. ever papmanam bhratreyart 
prarujati. The PW. col. 366, 3 from bottom refers to Pan. 2. 3. 54 for the 
impersonal rujati with genitive. 

The genetivi persone with Aan + mi, + pra, + prett and with तप may 
well be classed as genitives of Interest and Concern of the person affected by 
the verbal action. 


IV THE GENITIVUS REI WITH THE CAUSATIVE OF THE ROOT rup. 


A peculiar genitivus rei (yajfiasya) depends on the causative of the 
root rup in a Mantra and in a prose passage connected with it. 

The Mantra (wanting in BLOOMFIELD’s Concordance ) is TSB. 
3.7.5.6 = 8565, 3. 1. 2 na jydyo (read thus in TB.) yavamétrad | dvyadhat 
krtyatam idam | mé riirupdma yajfiasya | Suddhart svistam idan havih. | 
The prose passage is TS. 2. 6. 8. 4: Rudra, excluded from the sacrifice, 
pierced it with his arrow ; the gods, thinking: ‘This (1.6. the pierced part of 
the sacrifice) shall be in order for us (kalpat@n na idam iti), cut out the 
pierced part of this sacrifice which had the size of a barley-com ( tasyavid- 
dharh nir akyntan yevena sathmitem); therefore the Adhvaryu-priest should 
cut out of the sacrifice ( i.e. the sacrificial cake ) a piece of the size of a barley- 
com ( tasmad yavemairam avadyel ; if he were to cut out a larger piece ( ऊषणं 
jydyo 'vadyed) ropayet tad™ yajfiasya. 

CALAND translates the Mantra md riirupdma yajfiasya by “wir wollen 








10. Refers to the Mantra RV. 3. 31. 6; VS. 33. 39: MS. 4. 6. 4. (83, 10): 
K. 27. 9 (148, 21) ; TB. 2. 5. 8. 10 ; ApSS. 12. 15. 6 vidad yadi (MS. yadi; T.B., 
ApSS yati, cf. Vedic Variants ii. § 63, ए. 39) saramd rugnam (MS. saramarunam) 
adrek Ci. CALAND, note 1, to Apés. 12. 15. 6. 

ll. KEtTH translates: ‘he would confuse that pert of the sacrifice, but the 
wording of the Mantra clearly shows that yajfasya does not depend on tad which 
is the adverb = ‘thereby, thus’. 
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das Opfer in Ordnung bringen’ [literally it should be : ‘mir wollen das Opfer 
nicht in Verwirrung bringen'] with the note: ‘ Dir Ubersetzung der Wirter 
ma riirupdme yajfasya ist unsicher’: his translation of the TS. passage is : 
‘wenn er ein grésseres ausschnitte, so wiirde er das Opfer’ ( opfer kuchen) 
in Verwirrung bringen (?)', 

As it stands in clear contrast to TB., Ap&S Suddharh svistam idan havik 
‘sactificially pure and well offered (be) this offering’ and to TS. kalpatd na 
idam the causation of the root rup must refer to some disturbance of the 
sacrifice (KEITH ‘confuse’: CALAND ‘in Verwirrung bringen.1? The PW. इ 
1 rup, caus. 2 (col. 387, 25) $ it by ‘abbrechen’, ‘to break off (from 
the sacrifice )'; but this assumes for these two passages a meaning different 
from the usual one.? 


Note. JB. 2. 424 ( CALAND § 168, p. 221, 5 from bottom) the ms. 
and CALAND'’S text read ned devan lopayaémaha iti which CALAND renders = 
damit wir die Gétter nicht verwirren mogen.’ But the parallel 3. 17 has the 
correct reading ned devan lapeyaémahd iti ‘lest we deceive the gods’. Cf. AZ 
61 (1930), p. 139 £. 


= 2-33 2028 51455 Ee ee 

12, Cf. 58 3. 2. 3, 3; 5 yajiam 
cakara; AB, 23. 11. 6 mohayed yajriam, 

13. To the passages quoted in PW. add: Kap. 39. 1, (213, 1) so ‘repyat 
[= K. 25. 4 (107, 2)] ; instead of AV. 4. 6 3 némimado ndrurupah the 
AV Paipp 5. 2. 8. (JAOS. 37, 268) has naropayo nadmadayah the Paipp parallels 
to AV, 4. 7. 3; 5; 6 are AV Paipp. 2. 1. 2; 4: 6 (JAOS. 30, 191). AV Paipp. 
4. 21. 2 (JAOS 35, 74) has prasar asy atrigate (read abhrikhdte, na marupah (the 
mS, NG Ta THrupah.). 


amumuhat: 3. 2, 3. 1 yoyiam mohaydarir 


THE TRUTH ABOUT VIJAYINDRA TIRTHA AND 
TARANGINI-RAMACARYA * 
By 
8. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA 


In the Introduction to his edition of the Nydydémrta, Advaitasiddhi and 

has made certain remarks about the famous Madhva t Vijayindra 
Tirtha, his date, his works and his relation to Appayya Diksita and about 

Ramacarya the author of the Nydydmyta-Terangini. These are mostly pre- 
judiced and inaccurate. In the interests of historical truth I wish to repu- 
diate these remarks of Syt. SASTRI lest his scholarship in matters textual 
should lend anything like an air of indirect authoritativeness to his remarks 
on matters of history and chronology and predispose his readers, in a way 
that it should not do. It has pained me much to note how grossly he has 
distorted facts and made illogical deductions from them in the most un- 
dignified language. 

Rebutting the claim of Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma (in the Hindu Madras, 
dated 9th. July, 34) that the famous Madhva Teacher Vijayindra Tirtha 
Was a close contemporary of the Advaitin scholar Appayya Diksita whom? 
he criticised in several of his works, Mm. 3551 opines (1) that he cannot 
“find any reason to hold that Vij. criticised A. during the latter's Lifetime” ; 
(2) that “A was already old when Vij. began to flourish”: so that he 
would (3) “like to contend that Vij. criticised A only after the latter's 
demise". [Italics mine]. 








ii 

Appayya was a redoubtable champion of the Advaitic and Saivite Revi 
vals of XVI century in S. India. In his paper on the Age and Life 
of Appayya Diksita2 Mr. Y. Mahdlinga Sastri, a scion of the family of 
A. writes :— 

“Many of the Diksita's works unmistakably prove that he lived in an 
age of sectarian philosophical controversy and that all his genius and energy 
were called upon to avert the grave ctisis the Advaitic and Saiva-Visista- 
dvaita were subjected thro’ the intrumentality of systematic proselytisation (?) 


This paper was originally sent for publication in the Mm. Kuppusvami 
Sastri Commemoration Volume II, Madras, over two years ago. As there seems 
to be no near prospect of the publication of this volume, the paper has been with- 
drawn. for publication here. 

1. The following abbreviations have been used in the pages that follow. Vij. 
for Vijayindra Tirtha; A. for Appayya Diksita and R. for Tarangini-Ramacarya 

<, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1929 
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carried on under state auspices.” (p. 150). The same writer adds that “ tardi- 
tion declares that TatHicirya, the Srivaisnpava Guru of the Karnataka monarchs 
of Vijayanagar, was the chief persecutor of A. and that the Diksifa had a 
tough fight with both Tatéedrya and Mahdacaérya of Sholinghur at the time 
of the reinstallation of God Govindaraja at Chidambaram, during the time 
of Aliya Rimardya (1542-65) of Vijayanagar.” (p. 152-3) 

Madhva tradition has likewise been persisten maintaining that 
Vij. was a close contemporary and critic of A. and that during his life 
time he had on many occasions tried conclusions with A. and written many 
works repelling A’s attacks on the system of Madhva then and there. 

The criticisms of A. were obviously the reactions from the monistic side 
to the challenges thrown out by the great Vydsarfiya (1478-1539) in such 
classics as the Nydydmyta, Candrika etc. A’s Madhvamatamukhabhanga was 
3 pointed attack on Madhva's siitra interpretation (पल्ाधिकरणी ). His Upakrama 
pargkrama was a plea for the superiority of the Upakrama (initial 
Statement in a textual totality) over the concluding part thereof, in 
the settlement of the import of the passage as a whole in case of any inter- 
pretational difficulty. This was explicitly directed against the views of Madhva 
and his commentators who in their works had adopted the contrary thesis, 
on other authorities. The issue has also been argued at some length by 
Vyasatirtha in his Terkaténdava A's Sivatativeviveka seeks again, to e- 
tablich the superiority of Siva in the sphere of religion. This is directed 
against the beliefs and teaching of the Vaisnava schools of Raménuja and 
Madhva. The Diksita also complains in his works that the canons of 
the Piirva-Mimarhsi have been flagrantly disobeyed and violated by Madhva 
and his foll 8 in their attempts at attuning the Siitras of Badaraiyana 
with their philosophical views? To these and many other criticisms of A. 
Vij. has given suitable replies in such works as (1) the Madhvadhva-kantakod 
dhara also called Madhvatentramukhabhiisana ; (2) the Upasamhéara-Vijaya ; 
(3) Peratattveprakdsika and (4) Mi midmsanayakaumudi. 

111 

Tradition affirms that Vij. was one of the favourite disciples of Vyasa 
tirtha and that he was gifted to Surendra Tirtha of the Vibudhendra Tirtha 
Mutt,* at the request of Surendra Tirtha himself, who was an intimate 
friend and contemporary of Vydsaraya. This is attested by one of the 
sufidis of Purandara Déisa 


श्रोमुरेद्धनु पुत्रभिश्षव 32 । विजयीन्द्रनु ककणिसि मउवन्नद्धरिपिः 
गुरुव्यासरायरे परमगुक्गद्धं पुरन्दरविखलने परदेव काणिरो ॥ 


1. aq मीमांसकंपकमस्य प्राबल्यमुक्त xxxx aq तर्कताण्डवे निपुणं निराक्ृतमिति 
नेहास्माभिः श्रपञ्च्यते ॥ Raghavendra, 7, 7. Bhavodipa, Bby. 1902 p. 246b, 
2. कचित्कचिदाभिता पूर्वमीमांसकमयादाप्यसामजस्येनैव नीता ॥ (Appayya) 


was not therefore a Svami of the Vyasariya Mutt at any time, as 
Syt. SASTRI appears to assume on 9, 6 para 2, line 9, of his Sanskrit 
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and by the Sripdderdjistaka1 Vij. himself acknow 
(Guru in several of his works * 


41 गुरपादोक्तिभिनन्यायैरपकमपराकरमम्‌ पकः | म्‌ | 
नि हारविजयो ऽयं प्रकाइयते ॥ ”” 
(U'pasamhara-Vijaya, introd.) 


` ययप्यानन्दतीर्थीयं माष्यमेवोपपत्तिमत्‌ । 

नतु भाष्यान्तराणीति दितं मम देशिकै: ॥ ९ ॥ 
तथाप्याधुनिकोक्तदषणानामख्गनताम्‌ । 

दस्यं गरुह्पादोक्तिमहिमात्र प्रकास्यते ॥ 9 ॥ ” 

(Madhvadhvokantakoddhara, introd.) 


Vyasatirtha is known to have enjoyed the patronage of the Kings of 
the second and third dynasties of Vijayanagar. There are inscriptions re- 
lating to him in 1511, 1513, 1514, 1515, 15274 and 1532. arp. We have 
the authority of the great Madhva Psalmist Purandara Dasa, himself a dis- 
ciple of Vyasaraya, that the latter died in Vilambi* 1539 a.p. : 


विलम्बि वत्सरदष्ठि विजयनगरदद्नि फाल्युनचहुव् चवुतियद्धि स्थिरवारदष्धि 


Vij. must have remained for some years with Vyasaraya to have studied 
the advanced texts which he seems to have done and to have become his 
teacher's favourite. At the time of Vyasatirtha’s demise then, he must have 
been at least twenty-five years old, This gives us 1514 or thereabout as the 
Probable date of his birth. The Raghavendravijaya of Nariyana* mentions 
that Ramardya of Vijayanagar (1542-65) honoured Vij. with a रत्ताभिषेक, The 
event may be placed about 1550 when Vij. was about thirty-five. We also know 
for certain that Vij. was alive in 1577 a.p. when he received the grant of the 
village of Arivilimangalam from Sevappa Nayaka of Tanjore and Ranga I 
of Vijayanagar? It is clear from the te of the grant that by 1577 Vij's 





1068 Vyasatirtha as his 












1. in Ep. Ind. Vol. XII, 7. 344 

2. The reference is to the Tatperya-Candrika of Vyasaraya. 

ॐ. See Vydsayogicarita (Campi) of Soman3tha Kavi, and Eng. introd. by 
8. VENKoBA Rav, Bangalore Presa, Bangalore, 1926. ; 

4. There cannot possibly be any grant to Vyasatirtha by Krsnadevardya in 
1449 aD. as claimed by Mm. Sastri. He must know that the Riya ( 
SASTRI calla “ Krsnarajadeva!") came to the throne only in 1508. The fact ia 
that Mr. D. SRINIVASACHAR, in the Skt. introd. to his edn. of Torkaténdava 
(Mysore 0. L.) has given the year of the grant of Gauripura to Vydsardiya, 85 
Saka 1449  नवचत्वारिंशदधिक चतुःशतोत्तरेकसहल्नतमे शाकाब्दे गौरपुराभिधो प्रामः न्यास- 
राजेभ्यो दत्त इति शासने पठन्ति ॥ ” p. 3 Mys. 0. L. ए series 74 Vol. 1. 1982. (which 
corresponds to 1527 A.p.), and which the Mm. has mistaken for the AD. 

ॐ The line is quoted by पाद्य, in his Négavarmana Chandassu. 

6. Quoted in the Sources of Vijayanagar History, 9. 253. 


7. The Arivilimangalam Plates of Sevappa Nayaka, ed. by ग, A. Gopindtha 
Rao. Ep. Ind. XII. p, 353-4 
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reputation as a scholar and as a Defender of the Faith of Madhva against 
the attacks of the Mayavadins was already made 





This must indeed have been so, seeing that Vij. had been a student under 
Vyasariya who died in 1539 

The Mysore Archzological Report for 1917, mentions another grant of 
four villages by Sevappa Nayaka, of Tanjore in 1580 A.p. to Vij. disciple 
of (titles) Surendra Tirtha. Im the course of this grant it is stated that 
“Sevappa Nayaka was a great patron of learning. He bestowed several 
gifts on scholars, érotriyas and men versed in the Vedas. Like the three 
sacred fires, (1) the Lord of the Ascefics : Vijayindra Tirtha, (2) the leader 
of the Vaisnavas, proficient in all the Sastras: Tatdcdrya and (3) the sole 
emperor of Sivaddvaila : Appayya Diksita, used to meet together at his courl 
and establish the doctrines of ला respective schools of philosophy” 
[Italics mine]. 


“४ च्रताग्नय इव स्पष्टं विंजयीन्द्रयतीश्वरः | 
ताताचारयों वैष्णवाग्व्यो सर्वशात्नविज्ञारद: ॥ 


लेवद्रैतैकसान्नाज्यः भ्रोमानप्पय्यदी क्षितः | 
यत्सभायां मतं स्वं स्वं स्थापयन्तः fear: ॥ "` 
(Text by the kind permission of the Asst. Director of Archzology, Mysore) 

Here 15 indisputable evidence that Vijayindra, Tat&cirya and Appayya 
Diksita were all three of them close contemporaries and that the first- 
tioned was alive in 1580 A.D. tho’ already very old. 

IV. 

At this stage of our investigation, attention may be drawn to a stone- 
inscription on one of the walls of the temple of KAlakantheévara at Adayap- 
pajayam, the birth-place and ancestral abode of Appayya Diksita. The 
temple was built by A. himself and the inscription is dated Saka 1504 (Chitra- 
bhanu) corresponding to 1582 a.p. Mr. Mahlinga Sastri after quoting the 
text of the inscription in extenso' in his paper on the date of A. (J.O.R. 
Madras, 1929), observes :- 

` It is clear from this that the life-work of A. had already been achieved 
in 1582 and the greatest of his Saivite and Advaitic treatises had been writ- 








L “atte भो झक़ाब्द 1304 § मेल tala चित्रमानुवक्पं, श्रीकष्ठभाष्ये tye fagiae- 
पडिपिचरु, agg शिवाकंमणिदीपिक व्याख्यानमुं पण्णि, seqaettad मुदलछान नूर प्रबन्धं 
पण्णिन अप्पय्य दोक्षितरड कृति इन्द शिवालूयम i” ( Tamil ) 
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ten and published. He had written his one hundred works, taught hundreds 
of disciples, revived the Saiva cult and reinforced Advaitism, achieved fame 
far and wide, lent light and glory to the ruler who patronised him—in short, 
done before 1582 ^.9., all that we to-day understand to have been his life's 
great mission.” (p. 150). 

The remarks apply mutatis mutandis to Vijayindra Tirtha also, and the 
two could not have been but close contemporaries. It will be seen from the 
above that by 1582 a.p. A. had retired from strenuous activity, to his native 
village. His patron Cinna Bomma, was evidently dead by that time, as 
conjectured by Mahalinga Sastri. Venkatapati who ruled between+1585-1614, 
was another patron of A. who refers to him both in his Vidhiras@yena and 
Auvalayanende. We have seen that A. must have been fairly old in 1582. 
Mr. Mahalinga Sastri says that he lived for some years after Venkatapati’s 
accession and died about 1593 a.p. 

As for Vij. we have clear indications that he flourished between 1514-80 
and presumably lived for a few years more as is shown by the Mutt lists 
which place his demise in the cyclic year of Manmatha : 1595 A.D. ‘The facts 
of his life such as that (1) he was a disciple of Vydsatirtha who died in 
1539 A.D. (2) that he was honoured by Ajaya Ramaraya (1542-65) : (3) that 
he received a grant in 1577 from Sevappa Nayaka in which the great and 
timely services rendered by him to the Dvaita-Vedanta are significantly men- 
tioned and (4) that he is again referred to in a subsequent grant of Sevappa 
Nayaka, as an eminent contemporry of Appayya in 1580 A.D., must and 
will speak for themselves. We may therefore accept Menmatha 1595 as 
the year of his demise, as stated in the Mutt list. 

The earliest verifiable date in the life of Vij. is 1539 ap. But this 
cannot certainly have been the date of his birth? as it was the year of demise 
of his teacher Vydsatirtha. The latest date in his life that is attested by 
epigraphic evidence is as we have seen, 1580. His literary and philosophical 
labours must have been brought to a close practically by about 1577-80. 
Even at the most modest calculation, he must at least have been sixty-eight 
years of age, at the time of Appayya’s retirement from the polemical arena in or 
about 1582. In these circumstances, he could not really have been “a 
younger contemporary" merely, of A, as Mm. Anantakpsna and 
भ. Mahalinga Sastri would have us believe, As a matter of fact, Vij. seems 
to have died just two years after A. Considering the dates of their birth, it 
is the latter that seems to have been the younger of the two. We are thus 
forced to admit that Vij. (1514-95) was द very close contemporary indeed 
of A. (1520-93), 





Se a ae ee 

1. The epigraph refers by name to the Stearkamanidipikd, Nydvaraksamom 
and AKelpateru-Parimala of A. 

& The epigraph refers to the number as one hundred. 

3. As has been mistaken by भ, A. Ramaswami Sastei in the intro. to his 
edition of the Tativabindy, A. U.S द 3. p. 103. 
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The contemporancity, of the two would appear to follow even as a result 
of certain of Mm. Sastet's own admissions: (1) that Appayya was a contemporary 
of Madhusiidana Sarasvatit “who may be placed about the middle of the 16th. 
century" (p. 85) and (2) that Vyasaraya (the Guru of Vij.) may be assigned 
between the first quarter of the XV century? and the beginning of the XVI" 
(p. 83) ie. to £. 1425-1500. As the avowed disciple of Vydsariya who flourished 
according to Mm. Sastre between C. 1425-1500, Vij. must naturally have lived 
in the middle of the XVI century which is also the date claimed by him for Appa 
yya. How then could he escape the conclusion of the close emporan of the 
two? 

It must be admitted therefore that Vij's replies to Appayya were all 
written well within the lifetime of the Diksita, There is thus nothing more 
to be said in refutation of the other wild remarks of Mm. Sastri which 
to have been conceived in the worst of tastes. 

The evidence of inscriptions shows clearly that Vij. criticised A. during 
the latter's lifetime. The inscription of 1577 makes a distinct reference 9. 
कोलाहलभरोक्तये ॥ It is an established fact that Vij. was in flesh blood 
between 1539-80. And no date that has hitherto been suggested 
for A. is capable of pushing him earlier thafl and beyond the reach 
of Vijayindra Tirtha! If A. was already old in 1580, so was Vij' No 
doubt Mm. Sastrt “would like to contend” that Vij. criticised A’s Madhva- 
mukhavidhvamsana and Upakramaparékrama, after the latter's demise. But 

It is a fect that A. has nof in turn replied to the criticisms of Vij. The 
indulged in such as that “the arguments contained in Vij’s work® are in 
most places self-contradictory and can easily be refuted even by an ordinary 
scholar of average intellect, suffice it to say that it is a game at which two 
can play. The critic is again conveniently forgetful of history when he 
writes that “according to current* tradition nobody would dare to raise a 
voice of protest against the theories of A. during his lifetime.” [Italics 
mine]. Reference has already been made to A’s protracted controversies with 
` Tatacarya and Mahacarya, not to speak of those with Vij. Mm. Sastrt ought 














1. I do not of course agree to this. I consider Madhusiidana to be somewhat 
later than both Appayya and Vij. 

2. This is evidently based upon a misunderstanding of the data furnished 
by D. SRINIVASACHAR in the introd. to the Mysore 0. L. edition of Vydsariiva's 
Tarkatangava. Had he read the Skt. introd. carefully Mm. Saste1 would have 
found that Mr, SRINIVASACHAR gives the age of Vyasaraya correctly, as the XVI 
century : “लिस्तशकषोडगशतमाने भारतभूमीमलमकुवंन्निति शसनसम्पादितो निर्णयः ॥ ” (9. fii) 

3. Which particular work, the critic has in view, it is not clear. It 
that the translator and other collaborators to whom Mm. Sastri says he en 


the task of putting his ideas into English, have severely let him down in 
places in the course of the Introd. 


4. What this is, I am unable to make out, 
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to know that Vij. was a Sannydsin and had as such no “ house” of his own, 
wherein to “carefully preserve” his criticisms of A. even if he wished to. 
We need not also trouble ourselves about his pious belief that 
“Vij. never dared to publish his criticisms of A. during the latter's lifetime”. 
Thanks to the inscription of 1580 we have at least the consolation left that 
Vij. was not afraid to argue with A. in open assembly at the court of Sevappa. 
1 the works of Vij. have not so far been published by his followers and made 
available in print, let not Mm. Sastri flatter himself that it is because of 
any fear of him! That indifference is the main reason would be clear from 
the fact that these followers have allowed even the non-controversial works 
of Vij. to perish! I entirely agree with the critic that it is a shame that 
the followers of Madhva have been so long and so palpably failing in their 
duty to the memory of Vij. 

Meanwhile, if Mm. Sastri himself is inwardly expecting any thanks 
from the followers of Vij. for his kindness in having published the Tirtha’s 
com. on the Nydydmyta, as he imagines he has done, he is sure to be dis- 
appointed. For, the truth is that the com. published by him is not by Vij. 
as will soon be clear. . It ‘May also interest him to learn that Vij’s rejoinder 
to A's Madhvamatavidhvamsana has been published from Dharvar ; that his 
Upasamharavijaya is to be taken up shortly, for publication from the same 
place and that Mss. of his Paratattvaprakdiika are still available. 





ष. 
Mm. Sastri has raised an interesting point of the manufacture of “Re 
search Bubbles", of which he has himself turned out a good number within 
the short compass of his Introduction. I have already pricked some of 
these and shall prick a few more in the pages that follow. 
Commenting on the information supplied to him by the Editor of the 
T. P. L. that “Surendra Tirtha was Vij's predecessor and that his successor 
was Sudhindra” Syt. SastRI opines that ‘this does not conflict with the 
tradition of his (Vij.) having been a pupil of Vydsatirtha’ “as Vydsatirtha 
might have had another name: Sudhindra” (p. 85)! This is confusion 
worse confounded. He has evidently misunderstood Prof. ए, P. 5, SASTRI 
to convey that Vij’s predecessor's successor (not Vij's successor as true his- 
tory would prove and as anyone with a working knowledge of English would 
have seen) was Sudhindra Tirtha. Seeing then that tradition gave the 
name of Vij's teacher as Vyasatirtha, Mm. Sastri persuaded himself with- 
out further ado that this Vydsatirtha, and Sudhindra were evidently one and 
the same person! Let me therefore enlighten him with the tme facts 
that (1) Vij's Vidyaguru was Vydsatirtha and that Surendra Tirtha was the 
name of his ASramaguru. Sudhindra was the disciple and Pontifica) suc- 


प्वत्तेवमनुग्राच्या मूर्धोलक्वरमजरी N°? 


(Introd. verse in Sudhindra’s Alortkdramaajari, T. P. L no. X. 5129-30) 
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Stotra) and that at no time is Vyasatirtha known to have had the alias 
of Sudhindra. Sastrt's conjectures in this respect are a tragicomedy of errors. 


vi. 


Vijayindra not the Author of the Nydydmrte-kentakoddhara 


Mm. Sastri has for all practical purposes assumed in his Introduction 
that the commentary on the Nydydmrta called Kenfekoddhara, published 
by him, is by Vij ; debated the question of the date of Vij. on that assump- 
tion and has finally pushed him long after Appayya (Madhusiidana Saras- 
vati, R&méicirya Balabhadra and Srinivasa Tirtha—all of whom he is said 
to quote and criticise). But the assumption is entirely baseless and the 
‘conclusion is therefore a veritable Research Bubble (No. 2). 

He also speaks (p. 84 line 2.) of an “important” work of Vij.—a 
-Giida;thadipikd-Yuktimallikd which he says is a critical study of Madhu- 
siidana’s Giddérthadipikd : com. on the (नत. This is indeed news to us, Of 
course, Madhva tradition knows no such work by Vij. Nor has Sastri dis- 
closed the source of his information.’ It is strange that the absurdity of Vij.'s 
‘giving so complimentary a title (as Gidhdrthadipika-Yuktimallika) to an ad- 
verse criticism of a rival's work, should have escaped his wits! Yukti- 
mallika is a metrical work of the great Madhva scholar Vadiraja Tirtha ; 
and Gidhabhavaprakdsika is the name of Vij’s gloss on the Talivodyota (द. 
Mmm. Sastri should have either confounded the two as one work or misconstrued 
the passage in the Sanskrit introd. of D. SRINTVASACHAR to his edn. of the 
Tarkatandava (iii) :— एतेषामन्तेवासिनः अनेकेघ्वर्तन्त | तेषु विजयीनद्रसंयमीन्दराः, गुर्वेर्थदी पि- 

ग्रन्थकतीरो वादिराजस्वामिनश्च सुप्रसिद्धाः to identify the Gurverthadipika 
and the Yukltmallika of Vadiraja as a single work and have mis- 
read the name Gurvarthadipikd as Giidharthadipika" and ended by 
attributing it to Vij.! Mm. Sastri has himself made no attempt 
to fix the date of Madhusiidana* and until this is dome we cannot 
pronounce Vij. to be later than him solely on the authority of the Nym- 
Kanfakoddhara which for aught we know, may not be the work of Vij. at 
all. 

He proceeds : “Jf Vij. is to be really regarded as the direct disciple 
of Vyasatirtha himself (whose date has been given by SASTRI as 1457-1539 
in one place and as ९. 1425-1500 in another!), A. Nysimhiigrama, Madhu- 
sidana, Balabhadra, Tarangini-Ramacirya and Vij. must necessarily have 








1. There is no mention of any such com. in the catalogues of the Mysore and 
Tanjore Oriental Mss. Libraries, nor in AUFRECHT's Catalogus Catal 

2. Mys, 0. L. C-1888 

3. The editorial comma here would also be seen to be decisive as to the sense 
intended to be conveyed. 

4. Cinna Svami Sastai (‘Three Essays) fixes the date of Madhusiidana, if I re- 
member aright, between 1575-1640: and Mm. Prof. Kuppusvami Sastri (Introd. 
to Brahmasiddhi) 25 1625-1700. I place him between ८ 1555-1615 
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to be regarded as mutually contemporary” (p. 84.) As regards the first part of 
the sentence, there is no ‘if’ in the case. Evidence of this has already been 
cited and the correct date of Vydsarfiya also has been shown to be 1478-1539 
As for the latter part, there is no valid reason to suppose that Vij. used 
any of the works of Raimacirya, Balabhadra or Madhusiidana. As for 
Nysimhiisrama who wrote one of his works in 1547 and another in 1558, he 
must certainly have been a contemporary (elder) of beth Vij. and A. But 
that by itself has nothing to do with the question of Vij's authorship of the 
Nym-Aanfakoddhara now published by Mm. Sastri. He himeelf mentions 

that according to the information supplied by H. H. Sri Satyadhyana Tirtha 
the present Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt, the Nym-Kanfakoddhara is the 
work of Anandabhattiraka of the Pindurangi-family. I see no reason why 
the suggestion could not be accepted. One thing at least is certain that the 
work cannot be one of Vij’s. The reasons are :-— 

(1) The Nym-K. criticises the Tarangini in several places. The author 
of the Tarengini was a disciple of Raghiittama Tirtha another famous Madh- — 
va Teacher ( and a Pontiff of the Uttaradi Mutt) who was a close उजाला 
porary of Vij. and whose Pontifical date is 1557-96. The Tarangini might 
then have been written sometime after Raghittama—about 1610 a.p. or =, 
if not later: We have seen that Vij. was not alive till that date and after, 
to have criticised the work of a disciple of his own co-religionist contempo- 
rary. 

(2) The genuine works of Vij. have normally certain introductory 
verses paying respects to his Gurus Surendra Tirtha and Vyasaraya. The 


Verse « 











श्रो सुरेन्मुनैः पादपद्म रागस्य पीडनात्‌ | 
रक्ते नखदलोपेते सेवै शिष्याल्िशोमिते ॥ 


which is characteristic of Vij's works, is absent in the Nym-K. And it is 
difficult to believe that Vij. would have ignored his teachers Surendra and 
Vyasaraya, In so important a work of his as the Nym-K. is claimed to be. 

(3) Vij. was an Ascetic. No ascetic would refer to a householder- 
predecessor of his, however eminent a scholar the latter might have been, 
38 a “CARANA” (sic. Padah). There is a reference on क. 62, of Sastri’s 
edn. of the Nym-K. to Garige’a Upddhydya (author of the Mani) as 
“CARANA" : which shows that the author could not be an Ascetic like Vij- 
but some householder (like Anandabhattaraka) 

(4) There is no Pandit-tradition among the Madhvas of Vij. having 
criticised the Advaitasiddhi and the Taravgini. 

(5) We have quite a different commentary on the Nym. by Vij. en- 
titled “ Amoda”, of which a Ms is preserved at the T. P. L. It is thus un- 
likely that Vij. would have thought it fit to write another one on the Nym. 

(6) Lastly, this Amoda itself has been quoted and criticised on two 
occasions—as will be shown anon,—in the course of the Nym-K. This one 
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fact is by itself sufficient to discredit the theory of Vij.’s authorship of the 
Nym-K. upheld by Mm. Sastri. Of this we shall see more. 

(7) Syt. SasTRI considers that there are refutations also of the com. 
of Srinivasa Tirtha, in the Nym-K. now published. As a matter of historical 
fact however, this is impossible, as Srinivasa Tirtha is later than both Vij 

and idabhattaraka, being a grand-disciple (प्रशिष्य) of Vedeéa Bhiksu who 
in Ats turn (1) was the grand-disciple of Vij’s contemporary, | am 
Tirtha and (2) has expressly criticised some of Vij’s interpretations. 
Anandabhattdraka’s son Vidyadhifa was a “ सती्थं = (fellow-disciple) of 
Srinivasa Tirtha’s grand-preceptor (qqqqq) VedeSa under Vedavyasa 
Tirtha (of the Uttaraidi Mutt). And like VedeSa, VidyadhiSa also has 
criticised certain of the views of Vij. It would follow from these that Vij. 
and Anandabhattiraka were both very much anterior to Srinivasa Tirtha and 
even his Paramaguru-VedeSa. Srinivasa is fowrth in the succession of dis- 
ciples from Vij's contemporary Raghiittama and second from Vij's critic 
Vedeéa. The reference therefore on p. 62, of the Nym-K. to an earlier com 
on the Nym does not seem to be to that of अनाप्य Tirtha ; but to one an- 
terior to him and which he himself had followed rather closely. The agree- 
ment between the two sets of passages is also only partial. The latter (Sri- 
nivasa Tirtha’s) seems in places to be a condensation of the remarks of the 
work cited in the Nym-K :— 


“ समूहाल्म्बनसंशयविषयत्वरूपविमतेविंप्रतिपतती धर्मितावच्छेदकत्वं नेत्यर्थः। अनुगतावच्छे- 
दकमन्तरेणैव अनुगतानियतविषया विप्रतिपत्तौ धर्मितावच्छेदिकोच्यते १ आहोस्वित्‌ अनुगतावच्छेदके 
नाननुगता नियतविषया सा तथोच्यते १ आद्येइसंभवः। अनुगतावच्छेदकमन्तरेण तस्याः नियतविषय- 
त्वासंभवात्‌ । द्वितीयेऽपि, किमनुगतों धर्मों बरद्मप्रमान्येनेत्याशुक्तरूपं वा! विमतिरेव वा! नाशः 
तदनादरणात्‌ । तदादर बा, स एव विप्रतिपत्तौ धर्मितावच्छेदिकोस्तु | कृते तदग्रहमधीनग्रहाया विमतेः 
र्मितावच्छेदकत्वकल्पनया | न द्वितौयः आत्माध्रयादित्याह--" आत्माश्रयादिति ` इति ष्याख्यानं, 
तदनादरणीयम्‌  (Nym-K., 7. 62.) 

















: वादनुगतावच्छेदकेनानुगता नियतविषय 
धर्मितावच्छेदिकेति वक्तन्यम्‌ | तत्रानुगमको धर्मः कि प्रमान्येनेत्यादुक्तरूपो वा 
विमतिरेव वा १ नादयः । उक्तकुसृटियुक्तत्वेन तदनादरणात्‌ ॥ आदरे वा, स एव विप्रतिपत्तौ 
धार्मितावछेदको पस्तु | कृतं तदद्हाधीनम्रहया विमत्या धार्मितावछेदकत्वेन कल्पितया । न द्वितीयः । 
बिमत्यनुगतीकृता विमतिः घर्मितावच्छेदिकेत्युक्तो स्वेनानुगतीक्रतस्व स्वस्यैव घर्मितावछेदकत्वप्राप्या आ 
त्माश्नयस्य, स्पष्टत्वादितिं भावेनाह--आत्माश्रयादिति ॥ (Stinivasa Tirtha, p. 12-13 Bombay.) 
This would make it clear that the author of the Nym-K. was not quoting 
directly from the com. of Srinivasa Tirtha, but from one to which the latter 
was himself presumably very much indebted 
SASTRI'S assumption of Vij,’s authorship of the Nym-K. makes it yet 
more impossible for Srinivasa Tirtha to be the author cited by him since 


the latter is separated from Vij. by a greater interval of time than from 
Anandabhattaraka. 
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The following table would make the relationship of the parties 
ed, very clear :- 


Al A. Al A? 
Raghiittama Nrsimhasrama Appayya Vijayindra 
(1557-96) * (w. 1547-58) (1520-93) (1539-95) * 

॥ 

21 B 

Vedavyasa Tirtha Madhusiidana Sarasvati 
(1597-1619) * (८, 1555-1615) र 
छः 

| Tarangini-Ramacarya 

त (९. 1566-1616) 

C 
Anandabhattaraka 
(disciple) (£. 1567-1625) 
| (son) 
af मटर | 1 द220:7:. 

| a 
= Cc Cc 
=| Vedeéa Bhiksu (€ 1570-1620) Vidyadhisa Tirtha (1619-1631) 
9 | © 


Yadupati (c. 1575-1630) 


४४ 
Stinivasa Tirtha (८ 1600-60) 
Note 
C criticises A?: 8 and छश 
Ci” criticises 83 ; 
(> criticises 43 ; 
Dates thus make it impossible for Vij. to have been the author of the 
Nym-K. now published by Mm. Sastrt. 
Quite apart from these chronological difficulties, there are, as already 
alluded to, two convincing pieces of internal evidence from the Nym-K. itself 





लोऽयं श्रमो मम) given by one of his predecessors! These comments (92 repu- 
diated) are identical with those found in the Amoda of Vij. :— 
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(1) “aa, ' अनुक्तकथनात्‌ ` इति कथम्‌ xx xxxxx ज्ञानिनामप्युक्तिवेमुख्य 
MM । ज्ञातस्य सर्वस्योक्तिनियमाभावत्‌ । अस्मदादिष्वपि ज्ञातसुवानुक्तेरनु 
‘ अनुक्तकथना ` दिति यथाश्रतमेव साधु, इत्येके ॥ तन्न मनोरमम्‌ ॥ > >८ >८ > Xx तस्मादनुक्तत्वेन 
नक्तदाब्दार्धः ॥  (Nydyamrta-Kantakoddhara, p. 5) 


“aq अनुक्तकथनान्‌ ' इत्ययुक्तम्‌ । Gad: प्राचीनप्रन्धेषु कथनीयस्य सवस्याप्य- 
स्य कथनात्‌ | अन्यथा तत्र तेषामज्ञानप्रतिपादनं पर्यवसितं स्यात्‌ , इति वाच्यम्‌ ॥ ज्ञानिनामप्युक्ति 
वैमल्यददीनात्‌ | तदभावेऽपि, ज्ञातस्य सर्वस्योक्तिनियमाभावाच | अस्मदादिष्वपि ज्ञातसवॉथानुक्तेर 
नुभवसिदत्वाब | अन्यथा तस्य तदज्ञानप्रदिपादनपरत्वे, ' अज्ञातकथनात्‌ कापि ` इत्येव ब्रूयात्‌ ॥ तस्मा- 
ग़त्किचिदेवेतत ॥ (Nyayamyta-Amoda : Vijayindra) 


(2) विप्रतिपत्तौ न विमतिधर्भितावच्छेदिकाः आत्माश्चयात्‌ ॥ यज --“ विमति 
शब्देन विः बाक्यग्रहणे आत्माश्रयः | त्नन्यत्य संशयस्य ग्रहणे त्वन्योन्याश्रयः ` इति व्याख्यानं 
तदसत्‌ ॥ (Nym-Kentakoddhéra 9. 63) 


विप्रतिपत्तौ न विमतिर्धसितावच्छेदिका; आत्माश्रयात्‌ ॥ “ अन्न विमतिशब्देन 
विपतिपत्तिवाक्यस्य ग्रहणे आत्माश्रयः तज्जन्यसंदयग्रहणे त्वन्योन्या्नय इति बोध्यम्‌॥ (^. ym-Amoda) 

These extracts speak for themselves and comment is needless. Surely, 
Vij. cannot be the author of a commentary (like the Kanfakoddhara) that 
repudiates some of ius own explanations in the Amoda! The Mm. has there- 
fore been utterly misguided in seeking to father the Nym-K. on Vij. with 
the ulterior object of escaping and overthrowing the well-established fact of 
his close contemporaneity with Appayya Diksita. But the attempt has 
been foredoomed to failure. 

II. Tarangini-Ramdacérya * 

In the same Introduction (p. 88) Syt. Sastrr has invented other “ Re- 
search Bubbles "—to use his own phrase, and spread them round Vy4dsa- 
Ramécirya, the author of the Terarigini which is one of the commentaries 

There is a tradition that ताल्वा एय went to Bengal and studied the 
Advaitasiddh under its author, in the guise of an Advaitin. On the day 
of the termination of his studies, he presented to his Guru a complete refu- 
tation of his work as his Gurudaksind. This refutation was the Termigini 
The Guru was naturally very much put out by this unforeseen attack and 
hastily added a verse protesting against his critic 


इह कुमतिरतत्त्वे तत्त्ववादी वराकः प्रखपति यदकाण्डे खण्डनाभासमुचैः ॥ 
प्रतिवचनममुष्मै तस्य को वक्तु विद्रान्नहि स्तमनुरौति ग्रामसिंहस्य सिंहः ॥ 


which was readily sent. The result was indeed as I had anticipated. The com- 
ments on “ Anuktakathanat.." quoted and criticised in the Nym-K. are the same 
as those found in the Amoda of Vij 

*R will hereafter denote Ramacarya. Mm. SASTRI is wrong in stating that he 
18 also called “ Ramatirtha™ (P. 13, line 12. Skt. introd.) He is not. Not all 
Writers ( श्रीमष्वसम्पदाये प्रायेणाचार्याः स्वे ऽपि तोर्थपदेन, .. 9. 13. fn. ऽन्न) but only 


designated by term “Tirtha,” by the followers of Madhva. 
And R was not one. 
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The story is repeated also by R&jendranath Ghose in his introd. to his edi- 
tion of the Advaitasiddhi and is quoted by SasTRI. 

R. himself gives a few details about his personal history. From these 
the Mm. could have drawn perfectly valid conclusions if only he had had his 
prejudices against the Madhvas in proper check. The facts are that ए. was 
8 native of the village of Ambé-(Afici)-puri on the Godaveri. His family 
name was “VYASA” and Gotra that of Upamanyu.s His descent was 35 
under : 

Mudgala Vyasa 


ncaa Vyasa 


| 

Visvanatha Vyasa 

> 2111 = ~ प 
Naréyana Vyasa “ Vyasa 0 Ramacdxya 

As already pointed out ए. was a disciple of Raghiittama Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt. This is clear from introductory verse 4, of the Tarangini :— 

मनोजजित्यां मनसां हि पत्या रघूतमाख्यं स्वगु नमामि ॥ 

But mysteriously enough we are told on p. 88 of Sastri’s introd. that “his 
(R's) preceptor’s name is given as Raghunitha Tirtha’! Had he made 
proper inquiries, Syt. Sastr1 would have found that Raghundtha was the 
name of Raghiittama’s grand-preceptor (qzqqq) on the Pitha, who died 
in 1502 and that the two are different personages, 

It is difficult to follow the discovery that R’s father could not have 
been a “born Madhva.” His name Visvaniitha-Vyasa, gives SastRI “ ample 
Scope to imagine” so, [Italics mine], He explains (i) that no orthodox 
Madhva would ever dream of christening his son by an epithet of Siva.—(ii) 
350 great is his sectarian bias against the Great God. “If this be the case” 
continues the Mm., “of which there is every chance”, it does not sound 
impossible at all that ए. took his lessons from Madhusiidana! Here again, 
he is banking upon his morbid sectarian imagination. It is clear from these 
remarks of his that चारा knows next to nothing about the theory and 
Practice of Madhva's faith. It is no doubt true that the followers of Madhva 
prefer Vaisnavite names as a matter of faith and dcira. But then, there is 
no religious ban on Saivite names as such. I can assure SASTRI from my 
‘own personal knowledge that there are even to-day many Madhvas bearing the 
name of “Subrahmanya” which is obviosuly Saivite. One of the direct 
disciples of Madhvicirya himeelf, was named “ Sarhkaicirya.” This 
Samkaracdrya was the brother of Trivikrama Panditicirya who is well- 
known to students of Dvaita Literature. And this Samkaricirya himself 
is the author of a commentary on one of Madhva’s works and retained his 











1. He cannot therefore have belonged to the Ad ya family as claimed by the 
oe ध fore ¢, ष family as cla’ by 

Editor of the Madhvamitran, Kumbakonam (Vol. IV. 1931-2, p. 266) the gotra of 
the latter being Jamadagnya. 
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name. Among the Svamis of the Udipi Mutts, there have been in the past, 
three “ Vigveda” Tirthas, one “ Sureévara,” one “ Visvanatha " (Kanir, 7), 
two Viévadhigvaras and one “ Vigvedvara" (a well-known commentator on 
the Attareya-Bhasya) - 

The name = Mudgala” is quite common among orthodox Madhvas in 
the North Kanara districts. Mudgala and Murari may as well suggest that 
R.’s grandfather and great-grandfather were both Vaisnavas by faith. As 
for Vigvandtha Vyasa, I have just shown that such a name—even supposing 
that it is obdurately Saivite—is not at all incompatible in a Madhva. Here 
again, Syt. SASTRI has, in his anxiety to damn the Madhvas, somehow, over 
looked one important fact recorded by R. himself that his father Viévanatha 
Vyasa was the author of a comnientary on the Sadacara Smyli of Madhva- 
carya :- 

cs समधा विधनाथा भिधाम्‌ | 
धर्म ब्याकृत पृर्णघीकृतसदाचारसूद्गति व्याकृति 
व्याजेन प्रणमामि तं पितरमुद्रोधाय दाच्दार्थयोंः (Verse 5, Taravigizi) 
This is probably because he does not know that Purna-dhi is an epithet 
synonymous with Pirnaprajfia which 15 another name of Sri Madhvacirya, 
and that the Saddcdra Smrti is the name of one of the thirty-seven works 






If no orthodox Madhva would dream of christening his son by a name 
of Siva, is he at all likely to tolerate it and continue to bear it? Why has 
not this simple idea occurred to Syt. Sastr1? If the name “ Visvanatha " 
was bound to be such an anathema to Madhva ears and sentiment, why 
did not R.’s father discard it for a more agreeable one? That he did not 
choose to oblige Syt. SAsTRI that way is clear indication that the latter is 
much mistaken in his opinion of the Madhvas ! : 

As for the alleged sectarian bias of Madhvas against the “Great God" 
(Mahadeva?) it is time some body told the world the truth of the matter. 
It is no doubt true that Madhva believed in the supremacy of Vignu as the 
highest God of the Hindu Pantheon, and as being identical with the Bahman 
of the Vi In this he was at one with other Vatsnava Theists like 
Raméanuja, Vallabha, and Caitanya. A section of the Advaitins also have 
leaned to Visnu as the highest approximation to the Saguna Brahma of 
their creed. In any kind of Theism or Monotheism which insists upon a 
Personal God, a tinge of so-called ‘ sectarianism" is bound to arise, in an at- 
tempt at defining the Supreme and fixing His identity. But there is really 
no room for hatred of Siva or of any other Hindu God, in the system of 
Madhva. Siva has a place in this system, in the hierarchy of gods ; only he 
is not at the head of it. This is certainly not the place to go into the logical 
satisfyingness of this doctrine and I am sure Syt. Sastri also will not expect 
it. It is however one thing to say that Madhva does not give the highest 
place to Siva and quite another to assert that he was a bigot and an inciter 
of hatred against Siva and approved of sectarian bias against him. Far 
from it. 
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Every tree must be judged by its fruits. The history of Madhva's = 
faith gives no support to the curious charge made by Syt. Sastri.1 Narayana , 
Panditacdrya, the biographer of Madhva has left us a Stufi in praise of 
Siva. Wyasa Tirtha has left another. Even today a special service is held 
in the Matha of Vyasaraja Svamin on the Mah&éivaratri might, when a 
Linga is worshipped. The practice of boycotting Siva temples obtains only 
among the followers of Raminuja. As the Tamil saying goes, they are 
advised not even to enter a Siva temple and take refuge in it, even when an 
elephant 15 after them. Madhva himself, in his own days, paid visits to 
the shrines of Ramesvaram and Benares. To the last day of his life he 
used to hold his classes in the Temple of AnanteSvara at Udipi. Vadiraja 
Svamin, undertook a grand tour in India and has in his Tirtha-prabandha, left 
us an account and praises of the various centres of worship in the north and 
south of India. These include many Saivite temples and places of pilgrimage. 
While the followers of Ram&nuja would on no account make pilgrimages 
to Ramesvaram or Benares, or worship in Siva temples, the followers of 
Madhva have always kept up an attitude of healthy toleration and catholocity 
of conduct. 

They do willingly worship in Siva temples, observe many Saivite 
feasts as the Vindyake Ceaturthi. I have even known a few taking service 
in a Siva temple which would simply be unthinkable in a Sri-vaignava. The 
famous tomb of Raghiittam Tirtha at Tirukoilnir (5. Arcot) is even today 
visited by hundreds of devout Smartas which unmistakably proves that the 
ancient Madhva teachers had set a very high example of good-will and 
toleration. It may interest Syt. SASTRI to learn that the famous Vijayindra 
Tirtha, (in spite of his theological and philosophical differences with Appayya 
Diksita) was a very good personal friend of the latter. The gift of Arivi- 
limanglam which he received from Sevappa was divided by Vijayindra into 
60 shares and distributed among twenty-three Brahmins of different gotras. 
Among them there undoubtedly were a good many Smartas, Advaitins. The 
names of the following few are indeed noteworthy :— 

Soma Bhatta son of Appajabhatta 

Samkara-narayanendra son of Varanasi (Kasi-? ) bhatta 
Bhagavatam Venkayya son of Siiryandrayana Makhi 
Rama Diksita. etc. 

I earnestly hope that Syt. Sastri would at the earliest opportunity make 
3 statement withdrawing his unfounded and offensive remarks against the 
Madhvas and revise his opinion on the date of Vijayindra Tirtha and other 
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THE STORY OF SANTA IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


By 
M. P. L. SASTRY 


The story of Santa, wife of the great sage Rsyasrnga, appears for the first 
time in the Ramgiyana. Sumantra tells the story of Santa to King Daéaratha 
in connection with the sacrifice that was about to be performed by Daéaratha 
for begetting children. Sumantra says that he heard the story from Sanat- 
kumara. who predicted that DaSaratha would beget children by performing 
a sacrifice with the help of Rsyasriga. It is in this connection that the 
story of Santé is mentioned in detail 

Romapada king of the Angas was the father’ of Sinti and a great friend* 
of Daégaratha. King Dagaratha goes to Romapada with his queens and 
ministers ( सांतःपुरः सहामात्यः प्रययौ ) and requests him to send his daughter 
Santa with Rsyaériga to AyGdhyf to attend the sacrifice. The following is 
the request made by Daésaratha 

शाता तव सुता राजन्‌ सहमभत्रां विशांपते। 

मदीयं नगरं यातु कायं हि महदद्भुतम्‌ ॥ 11 Sarga. Balakinda 
This Romapada, king of the Angas was said to be a friend and a relative 
of DaSaratha. This we see in the passage. 

सख्यं संबंधकं चैव तदा तं प्रत्यपूजयत्‌ । (8518 11-18) 
ues The संबंध, however is not indicated, still the story is clear. r. We have no 
doubt that Santa is the daughter of Ramapada who married her to Rsyasrnga 
and king DaSaratha who was a great friend and a relative of Romapada 
brought them to Ayédhya to be present at the sacrifice he was about to 


perform. 
The story is mentioned in the Harivaméa where the author in giving 





1. एतस्मिन्नेव ae तु रोमपादः प्रतापवान्‌ । 

अंगेषु प्रथितो राजा भविष्यति न संशय: ॥ 

आनाय्य च महीपालः i सुसंस्कृतम | 

परयच्छ कन्यां शांतं वै विधिना सुसमाहितः ॥ 9th Sarga, Balakinda. 

अंतःपुरं प्रवेदयास्मै कन्यां दत्वा यथाविधि | 

शतां शांतेन मनसा राजा हर्षमवाप सः ॥ 1011 Sarga, Balakainda, 
2. अगिश्वरं महाभागं रोमपादं सुसंस्कृतम्‌ । 

वयस्यं राजसिंहस्य समानय यदास्विनम्‌ ॥ . (Balakdinda 13-25) 
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the genealogy of the Anga kings mentions Santa as the daughter of Romapada 
(alias Daéaratha) 

The following is the reference we find in it. 
अंगपुत्रो महानासीत्‌ राजेंद्रों दधिवाहनः | 
दधिवाहनपुत्रस्तु राजा दधिरथोऽभवत्‌ ॥ 
वु दधिरथस्यासीच्छकतुल्यपराकमः। 
विद्वान धर्मरथो नाम तस्य चित्ररथस्वुतः ॥ 
तेन चित्रशयेनाथ तदा विष्णुपदे गिरौ । 
यजसा सहचक्रेण सोमः पीतो महात्मना ॥ 
अथं चित्ररथस्यापि पुत्रो दडरथौऽभवत्‌ | 

( रो ) लोमपाद इति ख्यातः यस्य शाता सुताभवत्‌ ॥ 


अंग (31 Canto. Herivemsa) 
| 


दधिवाहन 


दशरथ ( Romapada ) 


दान्ता (daughter ). 


। It is at this point that the basis for confusion in the minds of future 
writers and commentators is introduced by calling the Anga king as Daéa- 
ratha, who was also known as Romapada. 

The story of Sant appears in a changed form in the Utteraramacarita 
of Bhavabhiiti. 
_ In the prelude of the drama we find that the mothers of Rama had 
left for the hermitage of RsyaSphga the son-in-law of the family ; along with 
the sage Vasistha. The following conversation will reveal the relationship 
of Rsyastnga with the people of the Iksvaku line and we see that णानि is 
onsidered as the daughter of King Daéaratha of Ayédhya. 

नर :-- अन्य 
वसिष्ठाधिष्ठिता देच्यो गता रामस्य मातरः । 
अरूंधती पुरस्कृत्य यज्ञे जामातुराध्रमम्‌ ॥ 









नट -- कन्यां दशरथों राजा शतां नाम व्यजीजनत्‌ । 
अपत्यकृतिकां र्न रोमपादाय at ददौ ॥ 
विभंडकसुतस्त॑ ऋश्यशंग उपयेमे । तेन द्वादहवर्ष सत्रमारब्धं | 
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This mistake of the author in calling Sinta as the daughter of Daéaratha 
of the solar race though definitely said otherwise in two authoritative works 
such as the Rémd@yana and the Harivaeméa is made worse by the commentator 
who explains 

“ कन्यां व्यजीजनत्‌ अजनयत्‌ । तां शतिं रोमपादाय तन्नाम्ने अपत्यक्ृृतिः व्यापारः Jen: 
तथाविधां तेषां द्विभाषे तिकरिप्‌ । कन्यां ददौ । इत्युक्तं कब्न्रार्थमिति प्रतीतेत्ततद्वारणाय अपत्य- 
कृतिकां इति | ददौ दत्तवान्‌ | तेन ऋश्यशंगेण सत्रं आरब्धम्‌ | ” 

The above explanation that Sint& was given away in adoption to Réma- 
pada by king Dasaratha either due to the love of friendship or the intimate 
relationship between them seems rather improbable for one thing that Daéa- 
ratha himself was childless and in the Ramd@yana and elsewhere he is always 
spoken of as a man grieving for children. In face of this it is absurd to 
suggest as the author does and the commentator agrees that Daéaratha had 
a daughter Santa whom he gave away to Romapada. Nor can this change be 
said to have been introduced to get some dramatic effect, for in the drama 
10 such useful effect can be discovered. 

In the Campiiréma@yena a work of the 11th century aD. the story of 
Santa is again mentioned 

अथास्मिन्ननपत्यतया दूयमानमानसे पुत्रार्थम्‌ ऋतुमश्रमेघ॑ विधातुं मंत्रिभिः सह ॒मंत्रयमाणे 
दशरथे सुमंत्रः प्रहृष्टमना Hea: अंगदेशसंगतावग्रहनिम्रहशौ दस्य बिभांडकसूनों a ऋदय 
प्रसादात्‌ प्रभवो भविता कुमाराणामिति सनत्कृमारोदितं पुराकृत्तमस्मै कथयामास । 
सोऽपि सुमंत्रवचनात्‌ शंताधिः शांता कुटु विनं संबंधिनं मुनिमानीय वसतिष्ठाधिष्ठ 
अश्वमेषाघ्वरं सरयूरोधसि विधातुं तत्र gaa विधिवत्‌ कतुमारभत । 

सभाव is referred to here as ajay कुटुंबि and संबंधि 

From the above passages it is not clear who exactly Sinta is, whether 
she is the daughter of Romapada or king Daésaratha, as mentioned in the 
drama Utterardmacarita. The only reference from which we can infer that 
Sinta may have been the daughter of Romapfida is the reference to Rsya- 
sriga as अंगदेडा संगतावग्रह fag sre but we are not sure that the inference 
be quite justifiable. In fact the story in the Campiirémdyana is in such a 
condensed form that a good deal of knowledge on the part of the readers is 
assumed and where a difficulty arises no light can be derived from the text. 

However what is left vague and unexplained by the author has been 
ingeniously explained by the commentator in the following way. 

शतकुटुविनं शांता नाम अंगदेशाधीश्वरस्य पुत्री रोमपादनाघ्नः तनया । तया कुटुबिनं 
कुड्ंबबंत | शांताजानिं इत्यर्थः । अवग्रहनिवारणानंतरं परारितोषिकतया निजयुत्रिकाया दत्तत्वादिति 
भावः | अत एव संबंधिनं । वधं । रोमपादस्य दडरथस्य च सौहार्दसंवंधसोदरभावस्य च 
विद्यमानत्वात्‌ इति भाव: | 

No doubt the commentator is aware of the fact that Sint& was the 

daughter of Rémapiida as narrated in the Valmikiréméyane. He finds it 
difficult to explain the word संवंधिन and therefore begins to build up his own 
theory by saying that it was a friendly relationship that existed between 
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Rémapada and Dafaratha and therefore Santi was considered as the daughter 
of Dagaratha. But in the Ramayana from which evidently help has been 
derived in explaining this passage we find that R6mapada was both a friend 
and a relative of DaSaratha. When Daéaratha arrived at the court of the 
Anga king to meet Rsyasriga, Romapfida explained to Rsyasmiga the friend- 
ship and the relationship that existed between himself and the Iksvaku king 
according to Valmiki 

The reference here is to the statement 

रोमपादेन चाख्यातं ऋषिपुत्राय धीमते । 
सख्यं संबंधर्क चेच तदा तं प्रत्यपूजयत्‌ ॥ 5००० 
Sarga 11. stanza 17-18. 

The commentator of the Caémpiir@méyana has taken undue liberties and 
tried to explain a thing which is neither explained in the text on which he is 
mmenting nor in the Ramayana the source of both the text and the com- 
mentary. This kind of confusion is continued in the later works like the 
Anandardmayana and the Adbhulrdémé@yana. 

However, Ramavarma the commentator of Adbhkutréma@yana seems to 
have been at pains to explain the confusion by explaining the word जानता 
भर्तारं appearing in the stanza ^ शाता भर्तारमानीय eat तपोधने  । ४3 “ शांता 
लोमपाद दशरथस्य अंगपते रेतदशरथमित्रस्य कन्या अनेन राज्ञा ततो रूब्ध्वा स्वदुहितृक 
कत्प्यतेत्याल्यायिंका । ” 

According to this, SintA is the daughter of Rémapdda otherwise known 
as Dasaratha who was a friend of the like name of the Iksvaku race and 
was adopted by him later on. This theory though a conjecture seems to 
be a reasonable one for one could believe that Dagaratha who was childless 
had adopted the daughter of R6mapada Daéaratha who was his good friend 
for bringing her up as his daughter. 

This commentator seems to have been aware of the confusion on the 
point and is the only one who has tried at least to explain it. Others were 
no doubt aware of the confusion but in trying to be ingenious and clever 


they made it worse and confounded. ॐ 
One more instance of confusion we get is from the commentary on the 


Ramayana, itself. The commentator who belongs to the 16th century who 
was perhaps aware of the texts such as the Herivemsa, Utterardmacarita 
and the Campiirémaéyena commits a great blunder in commenting upon the 
stanza सातः पुरः सहामात्यः प्रययौ यत्र स द्विजः ॥ (Bala XI. 14). 

The word सातः पुरः is explained as ged: शांताया: we 
आगमन्‌ । 
: Thus 1 the original story and even to this day the 
verage man is confused on the point whether Santi is the daughter of 





THE IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE MARATHA ATTACK 
ON THE ENGLISH TRADING INTERESTS AT 
SURAT (1664-1669) 


By 
J = C. DE, Colombo 


With praiseworthy precision and lightninglike agility Maratha horsemen 
under their able leader Sivaji pounced on Surat, one of the richest depositories 
of merchandise in Mughul India, plundered the city of its opulence, des- 
troyed at least temporarily the morale of the local Mughul administration, 
spread panic among the inhabitants, and terrified the European factors, inspite 
of their courageous defence of their property. The English President's letter 
of 26th November, 1664, for example says, “Wee are dayly in feare of 
Sevagees comeing againe, and soe have (been) ever since he was heere.t” The 
Dutch unlike the English had, even during the raid itself, sent a very apolo- 
getic reply to Sivaji's demand for money, and “if... a little broadcloth or 
spices would be acceptable,” they said, “we should be pleased to make him 
a present of some."? 

The English factory stood out boldly against the almost empty threats 
of Sivaji who had neither the time nor the inclination of taking resolutely to its 
siege. The game of facing and overcoming the determined English gunners 
behind well planned defences was not worth the candle to him. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that English trading interests escaped scot-free from 
the raid. 

“Mr. Anthony Smith comeing from Swally, was met with and carrved 
to Sevagee....who tooke,” say the English President and 1 28th 
January, 1664, “300 rupees ransome of him, and sent him the next day 
to menace us.” “ Sevagy,” says the letter to Fort St. George of 16th February," 
asked his quality and condition who assured him that hee was a common 
man,...tooke 300 पपा and sett him free sending him to us upon his 
peroul.” 

“ (Sivaji) had,” says the record kept on board the Loyal Merchant, 
~ Mr. Anthony Smith, prisoner, whom after 3 daies hee released for 350 (sic) 
rupees, haveing certifyed him that hee would cutt of his head."* “Wee also 
learnt,” says the Dutch Dairy,* “ that Anthony Smidth had been captured 
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1. Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 86, 157. 
2. The Disry in Hague Transcripts, (1. Off.) Series I voi. AAVIT,: No. 719, 
I have followed here the translation by Foster in I. A. LI. 
3. O. ¢. Vol. 28, 3019: F. RB. sural, Vol. 85, 4. 
4. ॐ R. Surat, 86, 52, 9. Orme Mss., No. 263, 
6. Referred to above. (-, 
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by the marauders and carried to Sivagie, but had had the good fortune to be 
taken for a menial servant....and so released for a ransom.” 

Sivaji is also said to have taken “a horse out of our stable and (made) 
fences of our goods that lay before the custome house and also sufferred them 
to bee plundered.” * 

Again, when “a party of foote"” (was) “caused” “to sally forth the 
house and fight them,” “wee had three men slightly wounded.”* “Our 
people,” says another document, (came) of againe with one wounded deeply 
in the shoulder and another shott in the legg with an arrow.” 

The भवार expedition also interfered with the normal transaction of 
routine business. The landing of ships, for example, that of the Surat Frigate, 
was stopped, and it was not till the 19th of March that this ship left port.’ 

“You (had),” say the Company's President and Council, “then (at 
the time of the raid) in cash in your warehouses upwards of 100,000 mipees, 
all your elephants teeth, all your broad cloth....a cargo of 40,000 royalls 
from Bantom, virmiliam, perpetuanaes, and a great many other goods... . 
that wee cannot compute your house to be lesse worth to you then foure- 
score thousand pounds sterling, besides your President and Council which 
were intended dead corps, knoweing hee would value us at more then wee 
and our families are worth.” But inspite of every effort made by the 
factors, “ your losse will amount to nearest one thousand pounds, in mercooles 
that lay before the custome house to bee sent downe, and lead that was 
intended to be weighed out to the King.” The Company's officers “advised ” 
the imperial government of all their losses “and required satisfaction.” 

Cooke's letter to which I shall refer again later on, however says, “ It 
is generally reported the Company received no loss at all, only three bales 
of course cloth that was wanting on (the) Castle Green which afterwards 
was found and only wanted some odd pieces that might import at most about 
200 rupees.” Cooke however wanted to minimise the loss deliberately, for 
certain reasons. “This unhappy disaster,” says the record on board the 
Loyal Merchant,° “did obstruct all our businesse, wee being forced to lay 
aside all buisnesse, haveing spared most part of our men.” The ships had 
sent marines to aid the defence of the factory or shore. 

This Anthony Smith, an employee of the Company seems 
a disreputable character. He is said to have taken advantage of his acquain- 
tance with Sivaji during the raid, and formed plans for betraying “ your 
house, estates and servantts up to him; and this is svowch'd by him that 
Was appointed to write the letter which was intended to be sent the rebell.” 














7. President's (and Council's) letter of 28th January, 1664. 
8. President's and Council's letter referred to above. 
bt Eng. Factories 1661-64, p, 317. 
en ` A voyage begun in the good ship the Loyall Merchant me, Nicholas 
Nillett commander by God's grace bound for Surratt in East ante beginning the 
seventh of April, Anno Dommini, 1663" (Orme 35. No, 263) 
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He was “warn'd....home to answer to you” “for these and other mis- 
demeanours. 37 

Among the indirect effects are to be numbered the general dislocation of 
trade and the difficuty of obtaining credit facilities, “Money is not now pro- 
curable,” says an English record of 16650, “at interest here, as in former 
times ; for since Sevages robery of this towne those eminent merchants who 
' were wont to furnish the Companyes occations are disabled, and would rather 
take up moneys to supply their owne; they are generally so disjoynted in 
their credits and estates a that they will not trust one the others.” 

No wonder. The immense booty that Sivaji carried away from Surat 
is referred to in many contemporary documents. “ The town is utterly muin'd,” 
says the President's letter (of 28th January, 1664) “and very little left 
either of riches or habitation.” “Hee entered the towne” says the letter to 
Fort St. George (of 16th February), “with fire and sword, hath 7000 and 
plundered Virgy Vorah, Hodjee Zaide Beague those great and eminent mer- 
chants, of the great part of theire riches, with many more, though inconsider- 
able to them, yet of great estate and fortunes, all lying in gold, silver and 
jewels, dugg all their houses and, when they had possesst themselves of all, 
fired them thetre houses downe to the ground; all but Hodgee Zaid Beaeu 
our neighbour.” According to Anthony Smith, “ (one) could not (but) guess, 
by money heaped up in tow great heaps before Sevagee his tent, than that 
hee had plundered 20 to 25 lacks of rupees.” On one moming “there was 
brought in near upon 300 porters, laden each with 2 bags of rupees, and some 
hee guessed to be gold; that they brought in 28 sere of large pearle, with 
many other jewells, great diamonds, rubies and emeralds An tncredable 
quantety of money they found at the house of" “Verge Vora"! 
who was a merchant-prince of the age, having commercial relationships with 
the English for a number of years and held in great respect by them. “ L’- 
Escaliot "+ says that at this time he was “the reputed richest merchant in 
the wourld” with an “estate... .esteemed to bee 80 lack of rupees.” True 
to Indian mercantile tradition, he possessed an inordinate desire to save 
money for sake of the saving. “The two notable Banian traders” (“ twee 
vermaerde Benjaense luyden") “ Hagiesiaesbeek en Wiergenora,” as the 
Dutch Register calls them, refused to spend a few hundred rupees and pro- 
cure guards who could fight and save their property worth a good few milli- 
ons from plunder. “Half the town,” says the Dutch, “lay on the ground 
in ashes. With the exception of the Lodge and the English quarters, and also 
of the new Sara, which is the mansion occupied by some Turkish and Arme- 
nian merchants, there were not ten houses left which survived the disaster.” 
ll. F. R. Surat, Vol 86, 194 : 0. C. Vol. 29, 3058. 
५ 
1 raja or as ADUNATH ts 1 
(SAREAR : Shivayi, p. 105) ५ (2 

14. Sloane Mss., No. 1861, 
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` Two or three Banian merchants lost" says Valentyn® “several millions 
and the damage in general was fully reckoned at 30 millions.” i 

Again, “a very uncouth, rash, and irregular attempt committed by His 
Majesties Governour of Bombaym,” was connected with Sivaji’s expedition. 
This according to the English President and Council, was a matter of the 
gravest concern. “‘ (It) strikes at the utter obstruction of your trade, the 
losse of all your priviledges, and the great dishonour of the King, the Hono- 
urable Company, and the nation.” Sir Abraham Shipman is said to have 
` Sent His Majesties pinke Chessnutt” to pull his own chestnuts out of a 
financial fire. He had “laden (it) with goods for Bantam consign’d to Mr. 
Humphery Cook, his then secretary, for disposall.” “In December, 1663, 
he return'd from Bantam, laden with some deare bought spices, China roots 
etc., which were landed privately in Surat and delivered into a Banians hands 
for sale.” Shortly afterwards, “ the famous rebell Sevagy supriz'd the towne, 
and in the gentrall destruction he made, this Banians house was bumt” con- 
taining Shipman's and Cook's merchandise, “ amounting, as falsely pretended, 
to ruppes, 8,615. Shipman apply'd himself to” (the) “Kings ministers for 
redresse.” In April, Shipman died, “leaving the government and iland” ता 
Bombay “to the aforesaid” Cooke “ from whom we have received such 
continuall trouble in his dayly importunities for money to raise souldiers, 
build forts, and know not what other designes, that we have been weary of 

Cooke now took the law in his own hands and prompted by the seven- 
teenth century privateering tendency, captured “a jounck belonging to this 
Governour and some merchants of Surat.” What made the indignity more 
unbearable to the Mughal authorities lay in the fact that the ship carried a 
safe conduct from the Company. “Cook” defended this “soe mide and 
piraticall an entertainment = by “ pretending what he did was to repaire and 
(पला the losse which His Majesty the King of England received at Surat 
in Sevagys robbery, which he affirms the Mughul ought to make good.” He 
threatened “ neither to part with ship nor goods” “unless the Governor 
doth send him down 10, Tupees and upwards, for the full import of his 
losse with interest,” ‘The Governor of Surat sent for the English President 
to answer for this “ soe unparallell's a piece of piracy (as we may call it).” 

Fortunately for the President, he was ill with gout, “for otherwise he 
has been certainly imprison'd,” His representative “ Gerald Aungier " was sent 
with disavowal and apologies, But the Governor “ storme(d) at this answer, 
giving the Company and the President very abusive language, calling us 
pirates and thieves” and swore to have “ satisfaction to a pice out of the 
Companies estate before any of our goods (were) laden.” = (He) presently 
embargue(d) all your goods and command(ed) his Customer not to chopp 
any until further order.” “The whole towne,” bewailed the Company's 


15. Dagh Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia etc, p, 197 etc. - in = 
Niew Oost—Indien, Batavia etc, p, 197 etc. ; in owd en 
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servants, “cry shame on us, and we ly under soe great a scandall and 
reproach that none of your servants can stirr out about your business with- 
out publique affronts putt on us.” The Dutch not to be behindhand with 
their intrigues, “ working or this advantage,” “ possessed the Governor with 
such prejudiciall " thoughts of us that “the Company was according to the 
President, “ in danger to loose all” “ priviledges and freedom of trade, if some 
speedy course be not taken to repaire our lost reputation; to effect which, 
the president sen(t) privately to the Governor” urging among other things 
that “ hee and the Companies servants did the towne” “ services” “in Seva- 
gys surprize.” But the: Mughul officer would not listen to reason. Unless 
Cooke released the ship and merchandise, “the Companies estate” would 
answer for the audacious coup. The Company's servants wrote to Cook 
begging him return the property. But it was for a moment doubtful, if 
Cooke would comply with their request. Representation they thought, and 
better be made to the King of England to gain their ends. Cooke had also, 
it appears, demanded compensation for his losses from the Company's ser- 
vants who were granted certain customs concessions as a reward for their 
bravery during the raid. Cooke argued that the money thus obtained did 
“not belong neither to you nor the Company, but to the English that sustain- 
ed the loss which was only Sir Abraham Shipman and my शारि." 

On the first of March** the Company's employees had pointed out to 
Cooke that his conduct was indefensible. The customs remission was “a 
nationall good, by which we make noe private advantage.” Cooke ultimately 
released the Mughul ship, and from a letter dated the 4th of April we 
know that it reached Surat safely. Cooke professed that he had received an 
assurance from the Governor regarding compensation for “ the losse.”” Cooke 
is also accused by the factors of having urged the Mughul authorities to exort 
“the said summe of 8,616 rupees with its interest from the time that Sevagy 
fired and robb'd the towne.” In addition to this, Cooke's action deprived the 
Company's servants temporarily of their privilege to grant passes, because 
these were thought now to be of little use, in some quarters. 

If these were some of the immediate adverse effects on the Company's 
trading interests produced directly or indirectly by the Maratha raid on 
Surat, in 1664, there were some consequences of that raid which proved 
immensely beneficial to the growth of the Company's power and prestige. 
“The noblemen of the army who came to our reliefe,” rendered the English 
“great thankes for the service wee did the King-and the country.” “ Where- 
upon” Oxenden is to have “laid” the “ pistoll (he held) in his hand 
“before the (Mughul) Chief" “sayiny with that hee did now lay down his 
armes, leaving the future care and protection of the citty to them.” Of 
course, the sober historian shall admit that the English had directly done 

16, #, R. Sur. 86, 282; 0. €. Vol. 29, 3157; F. R. Sur, Vol. 104, 292: 
0. (. Vol. 29, 3152. 

17. F. #, Sur., 86. 278: 0. (८. 29. 3154. 

18. F. R. Sur., 86, 291: 0. C. 29, 3157, 
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little for the safety of the “the Citty” beyond what they had to accomplish 
for defending their own property. But the example they, the Dutch and 
probably a few others set, must have been heartening to the Mughul com- 
mander and Emperor. 

Moreover they had incidentally proved that their guns were excellent, 
and their military dispositions formidable. One may add that their ability 
to dare and do, and dare again, which went a great way towards the establish- 
ment of their political power in the future, is vaguely discernible on this 
occasion. 

On that memorable day of his being thanked by the Mughul captain, 
Oxenden had not also forgotten to claim what he most desired, not territorial 
power, but commerc‘al concession. .“ Wee were merchants,” he plea 
“who expected favour from the King in our trade.” The sword that was 
offerred to him, he declined. But he must have felt happy when the Mughu! 
said that “hee did not doubt but that the King, when hee should be advised 
of the service wee did him, would gratifie us to our content.” Not allowing 
the opportunity to go unprofitably by, the merchant in the English President 
“hinted to him (the Mughul officer)... expectations to have the customes 
remitted you as a signall of the King’s grace and favour.’ 

The newly appointed Governor of Surat, according to the letter of 26th 
November, 1664,°° was very kind to the English. He is said to have been 
` करणार by your Presidents late services done to the King and him (by his 
ship “ Royal Welcome”). He has also written to the Emperor for further 
favours and immunities.” “You have this whole years customes, both out 
and in, granted you free.” In addition, “all your Europe goods and moneys 
were transported in your boats directly to your house, without comeing neare 
the custome house.” Such a treatment was considered to be a great honour. 

A letter also reached them from “ court” “ which they heere call Hus- 

bull Huckum” (Hasb-ul-hukm) “wherein you have granted you the halfe 
of your customes for ever.” The remission really come to $%, ie. a reduction 
from 23% to 2%. “ Of the 24%, said the “ Kings” firm4n, “which you pay 
to the Kings custome house he hath given you 3% free.” 
2 We are also told on 2nd January, 1665 that the Governour beg (an) 
) abate of his kindnesse.” Again, when the English came to know that the 
Emperor had reduced the duties from 24% to 2% only, and not to 14%, 
as they understood him to have done, they made various efforts to en- 
large the concession. But they were not successful. Later on, according 
to Streynsham Master? ` the King demanded the 49% againe.... that 
was taken off for service done at Sevagees first plundering (Surat) and tumed 
out all the writers for letting it pass free soe long.” 

On ३19 March, 1665 a letter sent overl 
SN 5 +++------+०७० ८ +न+---+ा-++++«०० ८ +८८----------आआआ 

19. President's and (ए०चाली'5 letter of 28th January क 

22. Diary of Streynsham Master, ae 
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of the parsimoniousness of the Directors, and says that if some money were 
spent, larger customs concessions might be obtained" The Company how 
ever in their letter which was brought by the African to India on 4th Sent- 
ember,* expressed gratitude for the concessions already obtained 

On the lst January, 16665 the President and Council pointed out that 
the remmission of one “ yeares customes"” meant a saving of Rs. 25,000. 
They were still trying to “hav(e) the halfe of our whole customes remited 
us.” The President added that he had bribed various officers and nobels 
for achieving his end, and he “ doth not totally despair he shall loose all his 

That the offering of such gratuities was an essential condition precedent 
to the grant of any concession is related in a letter to the Bengal factors, 
about a week later in date. “ Bare solicitations,” it urges, “seldom have 
successe at court.” 

The Dutch in the meanwhile began to “vie high with mony, bribing 
all that may stand them in amy stead.”** At last, the customs dues on 
Dutch goods at Surat were reduced “from 34% to 2%." The Company's 
servans pleaded that no individious distinctions should be drawn between 
the Dutch and themselves. The Emperor agreed to levy a duty of only 
2%, on their goods (both imports and exports), and grant them other con- 
= by his farm4n of the 11th Muharram in the tenth year of his reign.?* 

It is not at all difficult for the student to find out references to the 
cardinal importance of, a definition of, and reduction in, customs duties to be 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, the Dutch, for example, "` appro- 
ached to the gates of your Majesty's court, expecting at the feet of your 
Majesty's throne,” “ whose brightness is like that of the sun, and reaches to 
the skies,” “to offer their just complaints against the officers of Your Majesty 
at Suratte, who have been extremely troublesome to them, in exacting from 
them illegal duties of their goods bought at Agra and Ahmedabath and 
thence brought to Surate.” In the “ ty" with the Mughul, which followed, 
the XIII clause laid down “that the customs of the merchandizes imported, 
shall (as formerly) be satisfied with merchandizes each in its kind.""** 

The Court Book and other documents of the period contain numerous 
references, we may further note, to the requests made by and on behalf of 
the employees of the Company in India, regarding rewards for services 
endered in course of the Maratha raid.** 

















F. R. 5., 86, 194 : 0.८. 29, 3058. 
The Company's Letter Books, Vol. 3, 471. 
®, R. 5. 8, 227; 0. ^. 29, 3144. 
F. RF. S., 104, 362; ©, £~. 29, 3168. 27. 250 June, 1667. 
1 Baldaeus.”” “An exact description of the Coasts of Malbar and Cora 
mandel in the East Indies” (in CHURCHILL) 
29. eg. Vol. XXIV, p. 856; p. 888; Vol. XXV, p. 289; Vol. XXVI, p. 54; 
pp. 221, 230, 328, etc, ee 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Annual Report of the Department of Archzolagy in Travancere for 1937-38 
shows steady progress in the work of this department under the Directorship of 
Mr. R. V. Popuvat. Seventeen inscriptions from South Travancore were collected 
and deciphered by the Department during the year under report. Among the works 
of art discovered we note a rock-cut relievyo at Vilinjam belonging to the &th 
Century AD. and a Jain image at Chitharal of the Sth Century AD. Of lesser im- 
portance are the four mural paintings of the early 18th Century found on the walls 
of the Garbhagtha of the Vignu temple at Aranmula as also the mural paintings of 
the middle or later 18th Century 3, discovered at the temples at Panayanmarkavu 
near Mannar. The excavation work at Padmanabhapuram and Vilinjam brought 
to light foundations of old structures, stone-tubes, grinding stones, a stone cot, a 
big Chamber Hall, an old tank with a mandapam and old brick-masonry walls 
ete. At Vilinjam were excavated a sculptured stone with a Vatteluttu inscription, 
one Dvarapala image in stone and two temples dedicated to Siva and Ganeéa. The 
excavation at Shencottah brought forth three burial urns. The valuable work done 
by the Director, Mr. Popuvat, as local secretary of the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference during the year under review is too well-known to need mention here. 
The list of Inscriptions in the Inscription Gallery of the Department shows two 
inscriptions belonging to the Sth century A.D., three insciiptions belonging to the 
llth century, four inscriptions belonging to the 12th century and so on. The Roman 
Catholic Church inscription (Cape Comorin) mentioned in this list belongs to the 
15th century aD. The Department published during the year Vol. VIII of the 
Travancore Archiological Series. The topographical list of inscriptions in the State 
will be published by the Department before long. 


We have pleasure in printing below an invitation for liberal donations and 
contnibutions towards a Commemoration Volume in honour of Professor K. V. 
Rangaswamy AIYANGAR to be Presented to him on his 60th birth day. 

“ At a meeting of pupils, friends and admirers of Rao Bahadur K. ४. Rangaswami 
ATYANGAR held on the 5th November at No. 2, Cathedral Road, it was resolved 
to celebrate the Shashtiabdapurti of the distinguished Professor by presenting him 
with commemoration volume of essays on History and Economics on the occasion in 
February 1940 and to present his portrait to the University of Madras with which 
he has been connected for a number of years in different capacities as a member of 
the Syndicate, Senate, Boards of Studies and as the special lecturer under different 
dowments, The estimated cost of the celebrations is Rs, 3000/- 

The appeals to the numerous students, friends and admirers of 
६ * ¥. Kangaswami AIYANGAR to contribute liberally and make the celebra- 
lions 8 success, Donors are requested to send their contributions to Mr. 1 के 


?, J. THomas, 
T. 7. KrtsHNAMACHARI, 
Secretaries & Treasurers.” 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE REIGN OF CANDRA 
GUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 


By 
JAGAN NATH, Lahore. 


It is commonly held by many writers on ent Indian history that 
Candragupta IT peacefully succeeded to an empire which had been thoroughly 
consolidated by two of his predecessors. This general belief has been very 
beautifully expressed by Dr. 5. Krishnaswami AIYANGAR in the following 
words :— 

` There seems to have been no opposition of any kind to his accession 
and the succession therefore was a peaceful one. Such a succession gives us the 
indication that the empire built at such great pains and organised by two of 
his predecessors had got into a sufficiently settled condition to be handed on 
as a peaceful possession. Candragupta’s work therefore was not that of the 
warrior statesman, but was one of a peaceful administrator. All the frontiers 
appear to have remained without disturbance of any kind except along the 
south-west where he had to carry on a war, the only war of his reign." 

Recently, there has come to light evidence, both literary and epigraphic 
which necessitates a revision of the old views. It appears now, that neither 
the accession was undisputed, nor the frontiers were immune from disturbances 
Candragupta’s was an uphill fight for retaining the sovereign position which 
had been jeopardised soon after the death of Samudragupta. 

Let us first take up the question of his succession. In the inscriptions of 
the Imperial Guptas known so far, Candragupta II is mentioned as the 
immediate successor of Samudragupta. But as remarked by the late Dr. 
K. P. JAYASWAL, “the inscriptions do not seek to give either a complete 
genealogy or a complete list of successions” but only indicate a particular 
line of descent. Much emphasis has also been laid on the expression padé- 
nudhydta,* as indicative of Candragupta’s nomination to the throne by his 
father Samudragupta.2? But the expression is merely a formal statement 
indicative of respect, and used with reference to fathers by the sons, by the 
feudatories for their overlords ete. It is not a proof of chronological order 
of succession. This छ clear from the Naland& clay seals of Kuméragupta II. 
Here we find that Puragupta is called as (Kumaragupta)-paddnudhydteh, and 
yet it is certain that the immediate successor of Kumargupta I was Skanda 









1. Studies in Gupta History ए. 48. 

2. Lit ‘favoured by the feet of.’ ` 

3. (Cf. the recent opinion of Prof. Dr. Sten Konow “That there was a Gupta 
emperor of that name is not, I think likely, since Samudragupta himself seems to 
have made Candragupta his successor,” 18075, 1937, p. 446. 
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gupta and not Puragupta. This is made abundantly clear by the known dates 
of Skandagupta which run in continuation of those of Kumérgupta I. 

The existence of an elder brother of Candragupta II is now more than a 
possibility. As a result of the recent researches of a number of scholars it has 
been established that the immediate successor of Samudragupta was not Can- 
dragupta IT but a king named Ramagupta.t R&magupta’s rule was very short. 
His defeat at the hands of an enemy, whose identity we shall discuss क्र, 
not only seems to have made him unpopular with the people, but also resulted 
in an estrangement with his queen Dhruvadevi who became throughly dis- 
gusted* at the imbecile behaviour of her husband who had purchased peace 
by agreeing to surrender the queen to the enemy. On the other hand the 
queen was y grateful to the young prince Candragupta, who had 
hazarded his life to save the queen and the honour of the house. It is no 
wonder that in these circumstances she unconsciously began to cherish feelings 
of love for this youth of undaunted courage. Such a situation must have led 
to harem-intrigues, culminating in deposition and murder of Ramagupta 
Candragupta now got the throne and Dhruvadevi became his chief queen. 
These are not mere surmises, but actual happenings the memory of which 
had survived upto Saka year 793 or 871 a.p, and have been twice alluded to in 
the following verses from the inscriptions of Rastrakiita kings : 

(a) सामर््ये सति निन्दिता प्रविहिता नैवाव्रजे क्रूरता 
बन्धुल्नी गमनादिभिः कुचरितैरावर्जितं नायः | 
शौ चाौचपराङ्मुखं न च भिया पैशाच्यमन्नीकृत 
त्यागेनासमसाहसैश्व भुवने यः AMSAT ऽभवत्‌ ॥९ 
‘Who did not commit reprehensible atrocity against his elder brother and did 
not incur ignominy by misdeeds like in with the wife of a kinsman, 
nor through fear did resort to demoniac course with an utter disregard for 








4. For details see; (a) A. S. ALTEKAR, ‘A new Gupta King’ JBORS Vol. 
XIV, 1928, pp. 223-53, and Vol. XV p, 134 ; (6) D. R. BHANDARKAR, ‘ New light on 
Gupta History," Mdleviye Commemoration Volume pp. 189-211 (८) K. P. JAYASWAL, 
Candragupta II and his predecessor’ JBORS Vol. XVII, pp. 17-36 (४) V. V. 
MirasHt ‘Further light, on Ramagupta,” 14 1933 pp, 201-205, 

9. Vide the following verse from Devicdndraguptarh :— 

रम्यां चारतिकारिणीं च करणां शोकेन नीता zat 
तत्कालोपगतेन राहुशिरसा TAT चान्द्री कला । 
पत्युः क्रीबजनोंचितेन चरितेनानेन पसः सतो 
लज्जाकोपविषादभी त्यरतिभि: क्षेत्रीकृता ताम्यते ॥ ` 
Having been reduced, by grief to a piteous condition charming, (yet) creative of 
spiritlessness, (and ॐ) resembling a digit of the moon echpaed (bit concealed) by 
the head of Rahu, (she), on account of this imbecile course adopted at that time, 
by (her) husband, in spite of his being a man, is distressed, being overwhelmed by 
shame, anger, despair, fear and Spiritlessness," 
6. Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, EJ. VII. p. 38, 0. 26, 27 and Sangli 





Plates, ed Fieer, IA. XII 9. 250 ॥. 23-25. 
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purity or defilement, (but) who became (known) as Séhasinka in this world 
(only) on account of liberality and unequalled courage.’ 
(b) gar श्रातरमेव राज्यमहरद्‌ देवीं च दीनस्ततो 
= लक्षं कोरिमरेखयन्‌ किल कलौ दाता स गुप्तान्वयः । 
येनात्याजि तनुः स्वराज्यमसङृदः बाह्यायकैः का कथा 
हीस्तस्पोम्नतिराष्टकूट तिलकों दातेति कौत्यौमपि 1 


“ That donor in the Kali Age, who was of the Gupta lineage having killed 
his brother, we are told seized (his) kingdom and queen (and) thereafter the 
wretch caused her to write down one lac one crore. But he who gave away 
more than once his own kingdom, insignificant (to him) saying: ‘Of what 
account are the external objects was bashful even when the fame (had spread) 
that the ornament of the exalted R&strakittas was the (real) donor 

These verses show that a Gupta king who bore the title of Sahasinka 
and was famous for his great charity had cruelly treated Le. murdered his 
elder brother and taken possession of the latter's kingdom and wife. Amongst 
the kings of the Gupta dynasty Candragupta II is reputed to have been a 
liberal donor. On his silver coins we find the legend Vikramanka.* The 
name of Candragupta’s chief queen as given in the inscriptions is Dhruvadevi 
From the extant fragments of the play Devicdndraguptam we find that Dhruva- 
devi was the wife of Rimagupta. That shows that Candragupta had seized 
the wife of Rimagupta. The statement with regard to demoniac conduct is 
also applicable to Candragupta II,’ as it is clear from the following passage of 
Srigdraprakdéa that he undertook to propitiate a Vetala for the accomplish- 
ment of his object : 

RGA शकपतिना परं छच्छमापादितं रामगप्तस्कन्धावारमनुजिषृक्षुरुपायान्तरा 
, गोचरे निशि वेताखसाधनमध्यवसन कुमार चन्द्रगुप्त आत्रेयेण विदृषकेणोक्त: । ” 
as in the play Devicindragupta, prince Candragupta, desiring to rescue (lit. 
to show kindness to) Ramagupta’s camp, which had been reduced to a sad 
plight by the Saka lord, and undertaking in the absence of any other method 
of retaliation, to win over a vampire, at night was addressed by Atreya-the 
Vidisaka '. 

All these facts lead to the identification of the Gupta King mentioned in 
the two verses quoted above with Candragupta II, Vikramaditya, and prove 
that he had murdered his elder brother and usurped the throne. No motive 
can be attributed to the composer of these verses for_distorting facts. 

He has stated the facts as known to him perhaps from the play Devi- 
candraguptam.™” In view of these happenings the accession of Candragupta 11 
cannot be called as peaceful. 











7. EJ. Vol. XVIII, p. 248. 8. Attan, CCGD p. CXIV 

9. This has already been pointed out by Prof. V. V. Mrrasu 

10. Dr. H. RAycHAupHURI has doubts regarding the reliability of the state. 
ments of this play. He points out that historical accuracy has not been adhered 
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Next let us examine the proposition that Candragupta’s main task wa: 
not that of a warrior but of a peaceful administrator. । 

In the Udayagiri Cave [पल्लो of Candragupta II's minister Vira- 
sena Saba, there is a very significant statement. Virasena is stated to have 
come there in company of the king whose aim was the conquest of the whole 
छा 10.13 * 

The expression कुत्म्रप्रथ्वीजय has so far been taken as a reference to the 
military campaign against the Saka Satraps of Ujjain and Surastra. But it is 
pertinent to ask if the conquest of two provinces only could have been described 
by a contemporary writer as the conquest of the whole world Krisnaprthyi- 
jaya is undoubtedly synonymous with digvijaya, and implies a military under- 
taking of a far greater magnitude. Now it may be objected that there were 
no causes for much arduous campaigning. The bulk of the Indian territory 
had already been subjugated by Samudragupta, and the frontiers of the Gupta 
Empire pushed to the utmost limits in the North, South and East. Only 
in the west Saka principalities had been left out and these were annexed by 
Candragupta II. In view of the accepted notions about Candragupta 11 
it is no doubt difficult to imagine that there was a general recrudescence of ` 
disturbances in different parts of the empire ; but this is at best an argu- 
mentum ex-impossibili, Samudragupta no doubt, had by his diplomatic in- 
genuity and military strength, succeeded in winning the yoluntary friendship 
of some and the forced obedience of others, but the weakness shown by his 
successor Ramagupta must have given a different tum to that situation. The 
surrender of Rimagupta dealt a staggering blow to the prestige of the Guptas, 
and proved an indirect incitement for the reticent vassals to rebel. 

In order to understand the situation it is necessary to examine the genesis 
of the trouble in which Ramagupta was involved. According to the state- 
ments of Bana in the Hargacarita, of Bhoja in the Smigfiraprakasa, and of the 
thetoricians Ramacandra and Gunacandra in the Natyadarpana, it was a Saka 











to in the play Mudrariksa by the same author. (Political History of Ancient 
India, 9. 465 7. 1). But we must remember that the event dramatised in the 
Mudraraksasa had taken place about a thousand years before the author's time and 
he had to depend on traditional accounts entirely. After such a great lapse of time 
it was but natural that discrepancies should arise ; but the case is different in Devi- 
ली महक, In the 6th century—the period to which Vigikhadatta belongs—the 
facts relating to Gupta history must have been known with a greater degree vf 
Precision, 

M.D. N. Mookexsi refers this inscription to the reign of Candragupta 1 
(4. इ 4. December 1938). However that is not correct. The Minister Virasena 
calls himself as st-zqqrqarfyeq: who had obtained ministership by heredity. That 
means that his father was also a minister, Virasena was the minister for peace 
and war. The name of the Minister of Samudragupta in charge of peace and war 
is Harisena and his father’s name is Dhruvabhiti. So that Harigena cannot be 8 
successor of Virasena ; and must be a predecessn .. Virasena in all probability wa 
पट on ae and thus he would be a minister of Candragupta II and not that of 

¦ pta 


12. Feary 






बाकि 


न राह्ैवेह सहागतः। =. Vol, IIL. p. 35. 
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overlord who had compelled Ramagupta to surrender on these humiliating 
terms. However according to the verse quoted by Rajagekhara™ in the Kavya- 
mumamsd he was the lord of Khaéas 

Regarding the identity of this powerful adversary different opinions have 
been expressed. Dr. A. 5. ALTEKAR identified him with the Saka Satrap of 
Western Malaya and Surastra.4 The same opinion has been recently expressed 
by Dr. Sten Konow.?* Dr, K. P. Javaswat and Prof. V. V. MIRASHI have 
regarded him as a Kusina ruler of the Punjab and Kabul2*® The evidence 
of the verse from the Kavyamimarnsa has thus either been ignored altogether, 
or accepted with modifications. I think it is worth while to examine the 
various identifications 

In the opinion of Dr. Sten Konow the trouble arose because a Saka 
lord asked for the hand of a Gupta princess. In support of this statement 
he quotes the following passage from the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta :— 


दवपुत्रषादिषाहानुषाहिशकमु सण सेदन्कादिभिश्च सवंद्रीपवासिभिरात्मनिवेदनकन्योपायन- 








and remarks, “ The dtmanivedana ‘ presentation of one’s self’ 1.6. attendance 
in person could hardly be expected from the Kusina King of Kings, but 
only from the minor chiefs the daivaputrasahi. What the overlord could 
do and apparently did was to offer a princess (Kanyopayana)....For the 
Sakamurundas then we should have the Kenyddéna which must I think be 
different from A@nyopdyane. I cannot see any other way of bringing out 
this difference than by taking the whole from dfmanivedana to dana as a 
dvandva forming a fafpurusa with the ensuing ydcan@: requests of (1) 
permission) to present themselves in person, (2) to be allowed to offer a 
bride ; (3) for the bestowal of a bride and (4) for sealed grants for the 
enjoyment of territories belonging to them (including religious establishments 
in India ”).28 

Although it is not necessary that we should have one form of sevd 
(service) rendered by one group of rulers, but even conceding that, it is im- 
possible to agree with the suggestion that the Sakas asked for the hands of the 
Gupta princesses. The author of the inscription wants to glorify his patron 
by describing the various methods adopted by the foreign monarchs to fan 


walla: खसाधिप्रतये देवीं शुवस्वामिनी 
यस्मात्‌ खण्डितसाहसो निववृते भ्रीशर्मगुप्तों नृपः। 
गीयन्ते तव कार्तिकेयनगरख्लीणां गणेः कीर्तयः ॥ 
S44 is a scribal error for रामगुप्त, 
14. JBORS, 1928 pp. 249-53. 15. JBORS, 1937, pp. 449 and 450. 


16. JBORS, 1932, p. 29, and JA. 1933 p. 205. 
17. Cll. पा >. 8. 18. JBORS. 1987 p. 449. 
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the vanity of Samudragupta. But, the asking for the hand of his daughter 
certainly does not fall in this category. At least no Indian poet could have 
egarded it as a compliment to this supreme king. 

The compound may be better explained as eae उपायनानि च । तहान॑ 
कन्योपायनदानम्‌ | ‘the giving of daughters and presents.’ Moreover in the case of 
Ramagupta, it was not the hand of a daughter (कन्या ) that was asked for by 
the Saka lord, but his demand was for the surrender of a Gupta queen ( देवी ) 
So that the evidence of the Allahabad inscription is not relevant. Dr, ALTEKAR 
had proposed the identification only tentatively, for want of a better claimant. 
He admits that there is no conclusive evidence to prove that the “ Western 
Ksatrapa king had grown so powerful as to compel the surrender of the Gupta 
queen.2° 

As regards the identification with a Kusana ruler of the Punjab, it is 
doubtful how far we are justified to assume that Saka does not denote only 
the Sakas but also the allied tribes of Turuskas and Kusimas. Moreover the 
place where Ramagupta was besieged, was situated, according to the verse 
quoted by RijaSekhara, in the Himalayas in the neighbourhood of Kartikeya 
nagara. Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR has identified this Karttikeyanagara with 
Karttikeyapura mentioned in the Pandukeévar copper plate grant?" of Lalita 
Siiradeva, and two Taleévara copper plates of Dyutivarman of about the 
sixth century2? In all probability this Karttikeyapura is the same as Kartr- 
pura mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription as a frontier tributary 
state. This Karttikeyapura has been identified with the modern village of 
Baijnath in the Almora District. There is no evidence that the Kusinas 
ever ruled in this part of India, and hence the enemy of Ramagupta doc: 
not appear to have been a Kusina ruler 

However we may note the objection raised against this identification of 

Karttikeyanagara by Prof. V. प MIRASHI who thinks that AKarttikeyanagara 
18 not to be taken as one word but to be split up as Karttikeya, and negara, 
the latter being connected with the following expression spmiady. | He further 
Says that as the verse has been quoted 88 an instance of a muktaka, it must 
contain the name of a king, as the verses of this type do. He regards Kartti- 
Keya as another name of King Mahipéla of Kanauj. However the rule or 
even 8 convention does not exist that stanzas of Muktaka type must invari- 
ably contain the name of a King. According to the definition of Muktaka 


19. Of course in the Talagunda inscription (of Kakusthavarman) we find that 
Be, ving away of daughters in marriage to another king ia also an item of praise. 
Gupte iat case the monarch १० whom the daughter was given was an Imperial 
Gupta ruler. The Kadambas who were petty rulers, evidently took pride in being 
connected with a paramount power. But here the foreigners are represented as 
paying tributes. They are not superiors. 

20. JBORS. 1928 p. 252. 

21. LA. XXV, p. 178. 1. 

22. EJ. XIII, pp. 116 and 119, 

23. See Malavia Comm. Vol. p, 194, 
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as given by Dandin, it is ‘a solitary stanza complete in sense and requiring 
no help of context for its interpretation.’ There are numerous instances of 
such eulogies of king’s fame, in single verses, without any mention of the 
ruler’s name.** It may also be pointed out that Mahipéla’s conquest of the 
Himalaya region is not a fact admitted by all historians, as the evidence 
relating to it is very vague. Further, if Karttikeya is separated from nagara, 
the sense of the line will be impaired. The king’s fame was sung in the very 
Himalayas where Ramagupta suffered an ignominous defeat. How far then 
it 15 proper to say that the fame was sung by groups of urban women only ? 
The Himalayas are not noted for many cities! If the statement was a gene- 
ral one, it would have been more proper if the poet had mentioned the con- 
ventional Kinnaris and kirdta women, instead of ‘urban women.’ Hence the 
only reasonable interpretation is that the incident had taken place in the 
vicinity of K&rttikeyanagara, in the Himalayas. This Karttikeyanagara we 
have p above, to identify with Kartrpura, which included the modern 
district of Almora and some adjoining territory. This is exactly the region 
occupied by the Khaéa tribe. The mention of the Himalayas and the Khaga 
overlord is a real statement of facts and not an imaginary detail filled in 
by the as Prof. ALTEKAR seems to take it. He further remarks, “ The real 
discrepancy therefore consists in the fact that whereas the enemy of the 
Guptas is represented as a Saka king by ViSikhadatta, Bana and Sankaradrya 
he figures as a KhaSa miler in the verse before us. Unfortunately we do not 
know who the author of this verse was, when he flourished and whether he 
had any reliable historic tradition to rely upon. We therefore would be 
hardly justified in rejecting the unanimous testimony of Vigikhadatta, Sanka 
rarya, and Bana in his favour."** However it is worth while to examine how 
much weight can be attached to this ‘unenimous’ evidence, in preference 
to the verse of the Kavyamimamsai. This much is certain that the verse 
quoted by Rajasekhara is at least earlier than the tenth century aD, Now 
Sankararya belongs to the seventeenth century. As for Visikhadatta, the 
fragments of the play Devicdndragupta discovered so far, do not contain 
any indication that the enemy of Ramagupta was a Saka overlord. It is 
only in the prefatory remarks of Bhoja and Ramacandra Gunacandra 

quote the play that we find mention of the Saka overlord. But both these 
authors are later than RiajaSekhara—Bhoja belongs to the eleventh century 
Ramacandra Gunacandra belong to the twelfth. Thus the so-called unani 
mous evidence is itself much later than the verse under discussion, with the 
possible exception of Bana. It is difficult to decide whether Bana has erred 
or the author of this verse. While it may be argued that Bana was a great 
scholar and a careful writer, we have also to keep in mind that R&jaéekhara 
too was a highly learned author. He quotes this verse as an instance of 
vyttetivytta “a description of actual historical happenings.’ That shows that 











24. E.g. see Subhdsitaratnabhandagara. pp. 140-44, 
25. JBORS. 1928 p. 243. 
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Rajaéekhara who appears to be a keen student of geography and history, 
regarded the statements contained in the verse as true facts. 

In view of the fact that we do not know the exact date of this verse, but 
only the lowest limit, is it not possible that it may be earlier even than Bana? 
In any case there is no reason to regard it as less reliable, than the account of 
Bana. The above discussion disposes of the doubts regarding the identity of 
Ramagupta’s enemy with a ruler of the Khaga people. The reason of a war 
in this quarter is not far to seek We know that the state of Kartrpura had 
accepted the overlordship of Samudragupta and paid tribute to the Gupta 
Emperor. A dispute between the Paramount power and its feudatories can 
arise any moment. While the Gupta emperor was confident of his military 
strength, the Khagéa's also relying on their natural defences of the mountain 
fastnesses, might have taken up a defiant attitude. Thus it led to a war in 
which the Khaéas, placed as they were in an advantageous position, pressed 
very hard on the Gupta army of invasion. Prof. ALTEKAR has doubts, if 
the Khasas were so powerful in the fourth century as to be able to defeat the 
Gupta army.2* However it has to be noted that even at present this moun- 
talnous country produces the finest soldiers. It is no wonder that sheltered 
in their highlands where campaigning for an invader is no easy job, they 
proved invincible for Ramagupta, even as the Nepalese did in the beginning 
for the British armies during the reign of Marquess of Hastings, in the war 
of 1814-16. 

Ramagupta finding himself in a helpless situation had no alternative 
but to make an abject surrender Although the humiliation of the surrender 
of the queen was averted by the dashing courage of prince Candragupta 
the incident gave a severe blow to the prestige of the Guptas and had its 
repurcussions in various parts of the empire. The strained relations between 
Ramagupta and his younger brother after this incident, were an additional 
cause that contributed towards lowering the prestige of the Guptas. They 
must have led’ to a relaxation of the control over the feudatory states. ‘The 
Khaéa rebellion acted like a signal for other vassal States, and the kingdoms 


restored order. These military achievements of Candragupta were duly re- 
corded, but in a manner that has stood in the way of the proper recognition 
of the facts. The Mehrauli Iron Pillar inscription records that King Candra 
defeated a confederacy of foes in the ४३7६8 country, performed mighty deeds 
of valour in the south and enjoyed for a long time sovereign power that was 
the creation of his own arm. HoERNLE2" and V. A. SMITH?* proposed to identi- 
fy king Candra with Candragupta II Vikramaditya, but the identification 
~ ऋः to be unsatisfactory on account of the following reasons. It is stated 


26. 18075. 1928, 9, 243 
2. LAXXL 7. 44, 28. 17245. 1897, pp. 1 8. 
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in the inscription that Candra’s sovereign power was the creation of his own 
arms, while Candragupta II inherited the empire built by his father and 
grandfather. Secondly the exploits in the Deccan suggested the name of 
Samudragupta rather than that of Candragupta and thirdly the inscription 
did not contain any reference to the conquest of Malava and Surastra. These 
objections have not been answered so far, although the identification has been 
recently upheld by eminent writers.2° It is now possible to answer these 
objections. Of course Candragupta I and Samudragupta had built an ex- 
tensive empire, but the trouble had commenced after Samudragupta’s death 
and due to the weakness of Ramagupta, there was a crop of rebellions 

and the empire was on the verge of collapsing. It was a virtual reconquest 
that Candragupta had to carry out after his accession to the throne.2* Thus 
the staten t 

is perfectly justified. The war in the Deccan also seems to have been 
necessitated by the insubordination of the vassal rulers in that region. As 
already stated the infection of Khaéa insurrection had spread very rapidly 

As regards the Saka warsit took place rather late in Candragupta's 
reign. He came to the throne in or before 380 ap." The earliest speci 
mens of the coins of the western fabric bear the date 90 [G. 5.1 or 409 A.D. As 
the latest date on the coins of the Ksatraps is 310 Saka or 388 a-p. the annexa 
tion of MAlava to the Gupta empire has to be placed between 388 and 409 a.p. 
The Udayagiri Cave inscription mentioning the digvijaya is not dated. Hence 
it 15 not possible to assign a definitely earlier date to the Saka war? The 
Mehrauli Iron pillar inscription is no longer held to be posthumous.’ It 
seems to have been put up immediately after the victories over the rebels 
and thus the omission of the Saka war is quite natural. 

Hence, after the death of Samudragupta the sequence of events ap 
pears to be as follows. 

Ramagupta ascended the throne. He was soon involved in a dispute 
with the vassal state of Kartrpura. He led an expeditionary force which 
was defeated and his camp was beseiged. He stooped to purchase peace by 
surrendering his queen. This ignominy was averted by prince Candragupta's 
stratagem. The incident was followed by palace intrigues as a result of which 
Ramagupta was murdered and Candragupta II came to the throne, and 

















29. Cf, K. 9, JAYASwWAL, J/BORS. 1932 pp. 31-33 : and Ganga Prasada MEHTA. 
Candragupta Vikamiditya’ (in Hindi) pp. 53-58. 

30. A parallel is afforded by the Mughal history. Babar had founded the 
Mughal Empire. Humayun lost and regained it. But after Humayun's death 
there were so many rebellions that Akber had to wage wars in all quarters and 
thus he is called the real founder of Mughal power in India 

31. The earliest known date is 61 in the Muttra Pillar inscription EJ. XXL. 

32. It has been assumed that the event can be placed between 388 and 401 ap 
But the inscription of the Sanakanika chief dated 82, does not say anything about 
the wars It might have been put up earlier or later 
8 a 0. R. BHANDARKAR, F.C. Vol. III p. 511 and Dasharatha SHARMA 
JH. 1987 p. 13 (^ and LC. Vol. V pp. 206 ff 
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married his late brother's wife and made her the chief queen. But the in- 
fection of rebellion had spread. The success of the Khagas and the family 
feuds of the Guptas had encouraged other vassals to make a bid for independ- 
ence. There were rebellions in various parts. In Vanga™ a confederacy had 
been formed to fight Gupta-imperialism, The vassal states of Samatata, 
Davaka and perhaps Kimariipa had united to give battle. 

The princes of the Deccan followed suit but the attempts of the rebels 
were foiled by the swift action of Candragupta. In order to celebrate these 
victories and to express his gratitude to the tutelary deity Visnu, Candragupta 
ordered the setting up of this magnificent iron pillar. It seems impossible 
that the pillar could have been manufactured in India in any other age than 
that of the Imperial Guptas, These military achievements justified the as- 
sumption of the titles Vikramadiya and Vikramarika, and it was not mere 
vanity that had actuated the peror to assume these proud epithets, 





34. Vatiga is not mentioned as a Vassal State in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion. But as Samatata and Vanga are more or less synonymous it may be safely 
assumed that the war was with the vassal states.” Samatata 15 the country situated 
between streams of the Ganges in South Bengal, This very region hag been called 
as Vanga by Kalidasa cf. 

TRIM तरसा नेता नौसाधनोद्यतान्‌ । निचखान जयस्तम्भान्‌ गन्नाल्नोतान्तरेषु स : ॥ 


R. IV. 36. 


EXPANSION OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA AND ABROAD 
By 
BIMALA CHURN LAW 


I. In India. 
During the Buddha's life-time his religion had not spread much beyond 
the confines of the modern provinces of Bihar and the United Prov Even 
p till the middle of the 3rd century B.c., it remained confined to the Middle 
Country of the Buddhists and the regions of Ujjeni and Mathura.t It neede 
the practical idealism and proselytising zeal of an Emperor like Asoka backed 
by the entire machinery of Maurya administration for raising the religion of 
the Master to the status of an All-India faith and pushing it yet further beyond 
the limits of his vast empire. His claim of Dhamma-vijaya was not after all 
an empty-hoax.* Asoka since his aggressive Kalinga war devoted himself, heart 
and soul to the the task of propagating the law of the Master within the four 
corners of his realm as well as outside. His Dharma-Mahamatras were con- 
stantly kept busy in seeing that everywhere in the realm the law of the Dharma 
was observed and that the individuals of the realm were following the ethical 
implications of the doctrine as he understood it. It was this monarch who gave 
to the religion a national as well as an international character. If we are to 
believe his inscriptions and later authorities like Hiven Tsang, he spread the 
doctrine as far as Northern Bengal in the east, Nepal and Kashmir in the north, 
Gandhira and Kamboja in the north-west, Surashtra in the west and Tamra- 
(Ceylon) in the south. He also claims to have sent his religious mis- 
sionaries to distant foreign countries like Egypt and Syria in the West 
and if tradition is to be believed, to Burma in the East It is difficult to 
say to what extent the Western Powers and peoples accepted the doctrine, 
but it is not improbable that some sort of impression was made in view of the 
fact that a century or two later we find in various places of Afghanistan 
flourishing centres of Buddhism and about the beginning of the Christian Era 
we find Buddhism making its influence felt not only in Afghanistan but in 
ancient Iran in the deserts of the Central Asia as well. 

Among the great figures in the missionary activities of Asoka, the names 
of Mahendra and Sanghamitrai are well-known. They took upon themselves 
the work of propagating the faith in Ceylon and Majjahantika-thera became 
an apostle of Gandhara and Kashmir. Mahadeva, according to southern 
tradition, propagated the faith in Mysore ; while according to northern tradi 











1. N. Dutt, Early History of thé Spread of Buddhism, pp. 82 foll.: KERN 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 116 ff. 

2, Otto STEIN on the significance of Asoka’s Dhammavijaya, Indien Culture, 
IV, p. 299. 
3. See on this point D. R. BHANDARKAR'S Asokz, 2nd Ed., pp. 159 ff. 
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tion his field of activity was in Kashmir The Sinhalese tradition mentions 
Rakkhita, Maha-Rakkhita, Yavana-Dhamma-Rakkhita and Maha-Dhamma- 
Rakkhita as well as Sona-Uttara, the last one is said to have propagated 
the faith in the land of Suvamabhiimi.« | 
In the three centuries between the death of Asoka and the reign of 
Kaniska, Buddhism steadily established itself almost everywhere in the north 
in spite of direct and indirect opposition by individuals or dynasties of kings ; 
the Sungas, for example, were not favourably disposed towards Buddhism. 
Tarangtha tells us that Pushyamitra, the Brahmana king, who evidently is 
identical with Pushyamitra the Suniga destroyed many monasteries from 
Madhyadesa to JAlandhara and killed several monks. The Divyaivadana would 
have us believe that Pushyamitra wanted to abolish the law of the Buddha 
by destroying the famous Cock-monastery at Pataliputra and killing monks 
in the country round Sagala.° Another tradition records three persecutions 
of the faith between the times of Nagarjuna and Asahga, but Buddhism 
withstood all these persecutions and €ven carried its messages in the four 
corners of the huge continent. It may have suffered some vicissitudes in the 
Madhyadeéa in the times of the Sungas, but it flourished well in North-west- 
em India in the domain of the Bactrian Greeks ; some of their chiefs and 
kings came to have Buddhist leanings and at least one of them King Milinda 
(Menander) became actually converted to the religion by the Thera Naga- 
sena. He came to be to Buddhist tradition as Milinda whose name 
15 preserved permanently in the Pali treatise named Milinda-Pafiha. The 
Greco-Buddhist school of art which flourished in Gandhara region also shows 
unmistakable evidence of the spread of Buddhism and full knowledge and 
understanding of the religion in the north-western provinces of India between 
200 B.c. and 200 ap. The innumerable stiipas and monasteries were founded, 
and masons and sculptors were kept busy in working out numberless esta- 
blishments of the Buddhists and carving out numerous reliefs portraying the 
life of the Master and other anecdotes from the Jatakas. They show that 
not only these Greco-Bactrians contributed at least partially to the origin of 
the Buddha image but also largely expanded the boundaries of Buddhist ico- 
nography.? Even in the Madhyadefa between 100 B.c. and 100 ^.7. the 
religion flourished to such an extent that large Buddhist establishments at 
Barhut and Safichi were built up with the patronage of the nobility and the 
merchant class of the people. Numerous donations of pious believers are 
recorded in the inscriptions, and innumerable sculptured reliefs that we meet 

















4. Samania-Pasadika, Vol. 1, pp. 66 ff.; Mahdvarhsa, Ch. XII, Kern, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, p. 117. 

5. See on this point, JPTS., 1896, pp. 87 ff. 

6. Les Origines De Ecole Dy Gandhéra, pp. 674 ff, 
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Increase and even before Kaniska the division of the Church into 18 sects 
came to resume their definite shape. “It is moreover probable that the ideas 
and tendencies which led to the development of Mahayanism in the second 
century of the Christian Era were solely gaining ground already before the 
Council in the reign of Kaniska 

Kaniska introduced a new epoch in the history of Buddhism and came 
to play a role only next in importance to that played by Asoka and gave a 
very great impetus to the religion by establishing monasteries, patronising 
the church, and organising the Fourth Buddhist Council at JAlandhar. At 
his court lived the celebrated Buddhist erudites, ASvaghosha and Nagarjuna. 
Kantska, according to Hiuen-tsang, was anxious to make an end of the dis- 
sensions in the Church, and hence he convened the General Council, and 
if we are to believe the Tibetan tradition, he brought to a successful termi- 
nation the dissensions that had been raging in the Sangha by bringing together 
18 contending sects. But it would seem that the Council was not able to 
prevent the rise of new aspirations. Mahayainism, which was in an incipient 
state, began to thrive under Nagarjuna and AsSvaghosha. 

= when Fa-Hien in the 5th century visited India, he saw four philo- 
sophical schools of Buddhism, those of the Sautrantikas, the Vaibhdshikas, the 
Yogacaras and the Madhyamikas. The first two were Hinayanists, while the 
latter two supported the tendencies of Mahayiina.* 

In Fa-Hien’s time both the schools were maintaining an even be ~ 
thus at Mathura he noticed both Hinayaina and Mahayana establishments and 
scholars. Also, at Pataliputra there were two monasteries, one Hinayanist 
and another Mahayanist. The celebrated Chinese traveller visited Nalanda, 
but does not state that he saw any university there. He found Buddhism very 

shing in Udyana, Punjab, Mathuri and everywhere throughout the 
Pracyadesa. At Sraivasti, Sarnath, Pataliputra and similar other places, 
numerous inscriptions dating from Kaniska and ranging over a period of more 
than two centunes, together with innumerable sculptures and ruins of Bud- 
dhist establishments, show that the faith prospered to a very great extent. 
Archzological sources, together with literary accounts those, for example, in 
the Rajatarangum, prove that the religion was in a flourishing condition in 
Kabul, Kashmir and north-western India. The epigraphic evidence, together 
with sculptural and architectural remains from Karli, Nasik, Amaraoti 
Jagayyapeta, Goli, Nagar} la and other places proves, beyond doubt, 
that the faith had many fervent devotees in Western and Southern India. 
The Ikshvakus, one of the successors of the S&tavahanas in the Eastern Dec- 
can, were great patrons of Buddhism.* The celebrated Buddhaghosa and his 
teacher who are connected with the Pallava-Cola country are said to have 
flourished in the 4th century A.D. This region in South India seems to have 
in the 4th and Sth centuries played an important part in the expansion of 
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Buddhism in Burma and Malaya. If palzographic evidence is to be belie ed, 
the Pali Buddhism of Lower Burma was introduced from this very region? 

Buddhist scholasticism had its palmy days in the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.D. In the 7th century a.p. when Hiuen-Tsang visited India, the most im- 
portant centre of Buddhist learning was at Nalanda containing as it did, 
hundreds of erudite scholars and thousands of eager students. The great 
patron of the faith in the 7th century was the celebrated Harshavardhana, 
According to Hiuen-Tsang, Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition 
throughout the entire region from Taxila and further west to Pundravar- 
dhana and Samatata in the east, and from Kashmir and Nepal to the Cola 
country in the South. Brahmanism and Jainism with their various sects were 
flourishing side by side with Buddhism, influencing and being influenced by 
contending sects and religions. In Kashmir and in the south, the church was 

Roughly, from about the 8th century A.D. Tantricism began to make itself 
felt and it came gradually to influence Brahmanism as well as Buddhism. 
The germs of Tantricism may be traced even in the early Scriptures of Bud- 
dhism. During the reign of the Palas, Tantricism came deeply to influence 
the Mahayana school of Buddhism. Srivakism or Hinayanism was more or 
less driven from the mainland of India and had taken shelter in Ceylon, 
Within the Mahfiyana church, Tantricism steadily played a great part and 
established the Yogacarins and developed schools that came later on to be 
known as Kalacakrayana, Mantrayiina, Sahajayana and Vajrayana. With 
these schools are associated the celebrated Buddhist scholastic establishments 
at Vikramasila, Uddiyana and Odantapuri. The kings of the Pala dynasty 
proved to be great patrons of the faith. The Senas who followed the Palas 
in the dominion over eastern India belonged to Brahmanism, but were not 
hostile to the faith. Buddhism was on its decline and the final blow was 
dealt partly by Brahmanism which was fast gaining its lost ground, and 
tly by the Muslim conquest under Bakhtiyar and his son. The monas- 
teries of Odantapuri and Vikrama4ild were destroyed and hundreds of monks 
were killed and thousands. fled to neighbouring countries with their manus- 
cripts and sacred relics of the religion to Nepal, Tibet, Burma and Kamboja. 
Some also went to other provinces of India, to Orissa and South India. Bud- 
dhist emigrants from Magadha founded scholastic establishments on a modest 
scale in Kaliiga and Konkan, where Buddhism remained ॥ a flourishing con. 
dition for some time to come. In Kashmir, Buddhism persisted till about 
the middle of the 14th century AvD., when Islam became predominant € 
In Orissa, it persisted till about the middle of the 16th century. Within the 
four boundaries of India it is only in Nepal and Tibet that Buddhism per- 
sists till to-day, though in a profoundly modified form. Nepal is the store- 
house of medieval Buddhist literature, both sacred and profane, and the 
country has innumerable stiipas and other sanctuaries. Tibet till to-day is 
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wholly Buddhistic, but the Tibetans know nothing about the original form of 
Buddhism and their religion is almost akin to Tantricism.*° 
Il. Outside India. 

In his Rock Edict XIII, Asoka declares that the “conquest of the law 
of piety....has been won by His Sacred Majesty....among all his neigh- 
bours as far as six hundred leagues, where the King of Greeks named Antio- 
chus dwells, and to the north of that Antiochus (where dwell) the four kings 
severally Turamayo (Ptolemy), Arntikini (Antigonus), Maka (Magas) and 
Alikasudaro (Alexander)... likewise in the south, the Colas and the Pandyas 
as far as Tambapanmi.... Even where the envoys of His Sacred Majesty do 
not penetrate, those people, too, hearing His Sacred Majesty's ordinance based 
upon the Law of Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise that law."?* 

Thus so far as recorded history goes, Asoka, for all practical purposes, 
became the pioneer of the great movement of Buddhist expansion outside 
India. The work that Asoka began was kept on by a continuous band of 
missionaries, Members of royal blood and nobility, traders and adventurers 
and colonists, some prompted by the noblest of ideals, some acting as car- 
riers and others, profoundly learned, interpreting the faith they professed. 

The extract quoted above from Rock Edict XIII shows that Asoka's 
` first and more important drive towards the expansion of the religion was more 
to the north, west and south than towards the east. Even the account of 
Asoka’s missionary efforts as given in the Sinhalese chronicles, the Dipa- 
vamnsa and the Mahavarnsa, does not fail to mention the Yona country where 
the celebra ssionary Maharakkhita helped to propagate Buddhism. Out- 
side India, the three regions that received the faith through the proselytising 
efforts of Asoka were according to the Asoka’s Edicts and the Sinhalese chroni 
cles, Western Asia, Ceylon and Burma. Buddhism in Western Asia had not 
a very long lease of life owing to the fact that प्रच्छ्या) Asia continued for 
centuries to be a battle-ground of conflicting races and peoples as also to 
the growing tide of Zoroastrianism. 

Ill. Western Asia. 

The epigraphic mention of the mission of Asoka to the Yona countries 
referred to above, as well as the accounts on the same in the Dipavarisa and 
the Mahavarhsa have long been treated with undeserved cynicism. Prof Rhys 
Davins used to regard them as mere “ Royal Rhodomontade + and he wap 
of opinion that “no emissaries had been actually sent’ to these countries 
at all? But GEIGER™ and R. K. MookerjJee™ have fully proved the trust- 

10. For a general study of the history of Buddhist expansion in India, see 
Dutt, N.—Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools: Keen 
H.—Manual of Indian Buddhism; THomas, E. J—The Life of Buddha as Legend 
and History; Watters, Th—On Yuan Chwang, 2 vols.: TAKAKUSU J.—I-tsing 
Records of the Buddhist Religion; Lecce—Travels of Fa-Hien. 


11. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Ed. by Huitzscu, Vol. 
12. Buddhist India, p. 298. 
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worthiness of the accounts as contained in the Sinhalese chronicles and have 
further proved that the Asokan inscriptions and the Sinhalese chronicles cor- 
roborate each other and some items in the accounts are confirmed by ex- 
ternal sources as well. Even Sir Flanders Petri thinks from evidences of 
Indian figures found at Memphis, that in the Ptolemaic period Buddhism and 
Buddhist festivals had already reached Egypt. 

The most important information as regards Buddhism in ancient Iran 
and the adjoining countries is furnished by Hiuen-Tsang. The great Chinese 
pilgrim did not probably visit Persia (Po-la-see), but he was aware of the 
fact that Lan-Kie (ka) -lo, a country subject to Persia, contained more than 
one hundred Safgharamas and more than 6000 monks who used to study 
both the vehicles, the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 

At least one evidence of a Parthian prince having become a Buddhist 
Sramana before a.p. 148 is preserved in Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue of the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, App. II, no. 4. From a paint- 
ing of a four-armed figure of Bodhisattva in the guise of a Persian with black 
beard and whiskers with a vajra in his left hand and found at Dandan-Uiliq 
in Turkistan (SMITH, Hist. of Fine Arts in India & Ceylon, p. 310), Prof. 
H. (^. RaycHAupHurI thinks that “such figures are undoubtedly the pro- 
ducts of a type of Buddhism which must have developed in Iran.” The 
same scholar also points out the surprising similarity between certain Jataka . 
stones and some of the stories in the Arabian Nights. 

The celebrated Arabic scholar, Alberuni, writing in the eleventh century, 
says, “In former times Khurdsain, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontiers of Syria were Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from 
Adharbaijan and preached Magism in Balkh. His doctrine came into 
favour with king Gushtasp and his son Isfendiyad spread the new faith both 
in east and west....The succeeding kings made their religion the obligatory 
state-religion for Persis and Irak. In consequence the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the countries east of Balkh.... 
Then came Islam.” Prof. RAYCHAUDHURI points out the incorrectness of the 
above account in certain particulars. He correctly argues that ‘the prevalence 
of the religion of Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably 
anterior to Alberuni and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may 
well be based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire-cult is 
hinted at in the Bhiiridatta Jataka’1* It has even been s tpested by ELIOT 
(Hinduism end Buddhism, U1, p. 450) that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to 
disputes with the Buddhists. 
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IV. Afghanistan. 


Buddhist expansion in the regions now included in Aighanistan owes 
its initiative to the missionary activities of Asoka. In his inscriptions he 
claims to have sent his Dherma-mahdmdairas amongst the Gandharas, the 
Yavanas and the Kambojas. The Sinhalese chronicles which supplement the 
Asokan inscriptions in this respect show that the Thera-Majjhantika was in- 
strumental in preaching Buddhism in Kashmir and Gandhara. But one can 
not be certain if the missionary efforts of Asoka and of the Buddhist Sangha 
were further extended to the line of the Hindukush. 

The Indo-Scythian and Kushan periods saw Buddhism penetrating into 
the highlands to the west of the Indus as well as Central and Eastern Asia, and 
it was only natural that the regions now included in Afghanistan played their 
role as one of the most important intermediaries in the diffusion of Buddhist 
religion and culture, for geographically this region was the meeting ground 
of Eastern and Western cultures from very early times. Instances of this re- 
markable cultural blend can be seen on the coins of Scytho-Parthian and 
Kushan kings and no less in the productions of the Greco-Buddhist school 
of Art. The first and the most important representative of the Yuen-chih 
tribe to fall under the spell of Buddhism was Kaniska who distinguished him- 
self as much by his patronage extended to Buddhist scholars like Vasumitra, 
Agvaghosa and Nagarjuna as by his munificence in the construction of Bud- 
dhist monuments. Repeated French Archzxological missions have unearthed 
from various sites in the Afghan country many ruins of Buddhist stiipas that 
have yielded a large number of inscriptions on relic caskets and earthen 
jars preserving the names of pious donors of Buddhist foundations, not a 
few of whom were by nationality Scythians, Greeks and Bactrians and men 
of other non-Indian nationalities. One of the most important discoveries is 
the well-known Kharosthi manuscripts of the Dhammapada™ and another of 
a canonial citation in a Kharosthi inscription from the Kurram valley. 
All these prove that Buddhist canonical literature perhaps of the Sarvastivadin 
school was well-known in these regions 

But the most important evidence of the expansion of Buddhism of the 
tableland to the west of the Indus is the ruins of Buddhist monuments un- 

by the repeated efforts of the French Archzological missions in the 
plains of Jalalabad, at Hadda five miles south of Jalalabad, in the valley of 
Kapisha, and other places in Afghanistan. In all these places ruins of stiipas 
and monasteries lie scattered in extraordinary profusion, At Hadda numbers 
of ruined monuments contain fine sculptures of the Gandhara school. Remains 
of Buddhist city have been traced on the cite of three vast Amphitheatres in 
the Kohisthan of Kabul. The ruins of the famous monastery built by the 
Chinese hostages of Kanigka and other monasteries and stipas mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang have been discovered in the valley of Kapisha. Abul Fazal writ- 
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ing towards the end of the 17th century estimated the number of rock-cut 
caves at 12000 and drew an admiring estimate of these wonderful monu- 
ments. 

In the 4th century A.p., when Fa-Hien visited India, Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in Gandhara which had a large number of Buddhist 
establishments. But in the latter part of the 5th and early part of the 6th 
centuries, the religion suffered a great catastrophe owing to the persecution of 
the Huns who had no respect for Buddhism. The well-known Chinese pilgrim 
sung-Yun (lst quarter of the 6th century) draws a vivid picture of the des- 
tructive fury of the Huns in Gandhara and of lack of faith in the religion 
that prevailed in Bamian, Shen-si (Kafiristhan) and other places. The begin- 
hing of the 7th century 3.0. saw the Turks, according to the evidence of Hiven 
Tsang, in possession of the entire tract of country from the Karakorum to 
Persia and from the defile of the iron gates to the Hindukush. Buddhism 
found in these Turks a world champion of its cause. shi-hu-Kagan, one of 
the most important chiefs of the Turks gave a warm welcome to the Bud- 
dhist monk Prabhakaramitra and his companions on their way to China in 
626 a.D. and 4 years later to Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang afd his brothers in 
faith who followed him bear eloquent testimony to the flourishing condition 
of Buddhism in these regions. Balkh boasted of having been a great centre 
of Buddhist learning and contained hundred monasteries including the Nava- 
Vihara and 3000 monks. Bamian contained a large number of Buddhist 
monasteries with several thousand monks of the Lokottaravadin School and 
the King of Bamian in the time of Harshavardhana was a devout Buddhist. 
So also was the King of Kapisha who boasted of more than 100 monasteries 
and 6000 brethren, chiefly Mahayanists. Lampaka had more than ten 
monasteries tenanted mostly by Mahayana monks.1° Even the Turkish King 
of the country round Hupian was a jealous follower of Buddha. 

I-tsing who visited India towards the last quarter of the 7th century 
A.D. furnishes us with the biographical accounts of over forty missionaries.*° 
From this we learn that a native of the Kang country (Samarkand) came to 
India in the 7th century and made a pilgrimage to the Mahdbodhi. The peo- 
ple of Tokharistan built at a certain place in Eastern India a temple for the 
accommodation of pilgrims from their own country. At Mahabodhi a temple 
of the country of Kapisha was built to accommodate pilgrims from the North. 
There was also another establishment at Mahdbodhi built by certain merchants 
of the Jaguda country for the convenience of pilgrims from that country. All 
these go to show that Buddhists of Western and North-Western regions main- 
tained more or less direct relations with Easter India, at least in about 6th 
and 7th centuries, 
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V. Central Asia"? 

Central Asia roughly covers the region that is popularly known as the 
Chinese Turkestan. It covers an area of 1500 miles from East to West. 
Most of this huge area is barren tract and sites for human habitation are very 
limited, the greater part being filled up by the Talamakan and the Lop deserts. 
But it was this barren tract which was the meeting place for centuries of the 
currents and cross-currents of various sculptures, religions, languages, trades 
and conquests, uniting the West-Asiatic countries with the far-east on the 
one hand and India on the other. Various lines of communication through 
the Oxus valley comprising the ancient Sogdiana and Bactria and joining the 
Tarim Basin served as highways of cultural and commercial relations. 

The chief of the Oases in this barren tract were Kashgar in the west : 
Kucha, Karashahr, Turfan and Hami lying success to the North- 
east and Yarkand, Khotan and Miran to the South-east. 
The earliest introduction of Buddhism is said to have taken place in Kashgar 
in about the 2nd century a.p. But little is heard of this region until Fa-Hien 
visited it in 400 A.p. Fa-Hien refers to the quinquennial religious ceremonies 
held by the King, to relics of the Buddha and to a monastery containing about 
a thousand monks, all students of the Hinayana. But the most interesting 
account of Kashgar as to the prevalence of Buddhism is left by Hiuen Tsang 
which he visited on his way back home. The inhabitants of this region were 
all sincere Buddhists and there were many monks of the Sarvastivadin School. 
On his return journey he also visited Yarkand and Khotan. He gives a de- 
tailed description of the differences in character, languages, scripts and customs 
of the people. Buddhism was a flourishing religion everywhere : there were 
humerous monasteries and hundreds of monks, who were mostly followers 
of the Sarvastivada School. But in Yarkand and Khotan there were also 
followers of Mahayana. The scripts were mostly Indian, but the language of 
Yarkand and Kashgar differed from that of Khotan. In Tokhara, roughly 
equivalent to Badakshan, the traces of Buddhism were seen by the pilgrim, 
so also in Samarkand, where there were two disused monasteries 

Betw Kashgar and Turfan lay the town of Kucha, which was 8 
flourishing city already in the 2nd century 8.6. पपात lives in the history of 
Buddhism as the place that nurtured the celebrated Buddhist monk Kuméara- 
jiva, who was taken captive by Fu-Chien, king of the Tsin dynasty in 383 
A.D. and went to China along with the king to become a pillar of the faith 
in that country. In his youth he was a student in Kipin who on his return 
to Kucha was converted to Mahayanism and subsequently distinguished him- 
self in China as a translator of important Buddhist works. That Kucha 
became a centre of Mahaydnism is also attested by the monk Dharmagupta 
who in about 584 3.0, passed through Kucha. पाला Tsang who visited the 

22. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Central Asia, see Evjor— 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. पा ; CHAKRAVARTI—India and Central Asia. Greater 
India Society Bulletin ; Stein—Serindia; Ruins of Desert Cathay; Innermost Asia: 
Anctent Khotan. 
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place in about 630 A.D. saw Buddhism in a flourishing condition in the city. 
He refers to the many monasteries and the large images of the Buddha, to 
religious processions and ceremonies and says that the monks who numbered 
more than 5000, all followed the Sarvadstivada and the “Gradual teaching”. 
The monks were strict “ according to their rights’ and the momastenes were 
centres of learning, Even in the time of Wu-Kung who visited the city in 
788 A.D. Buddhism was still flourishing. 

The most important Buddhist settlement was the oasis of Turfan that 
contains the ruins of several cities belonging perhaps to different periods. 
Extensive literary and archwological remains have been unearthed from the 
ruins of Turfan. Buddhist manuscripts in Sanskrit, Chinese and various 
Iranian and Turkish idioms have come to light. Already in the 4th and 
5th centuries A.D, we find chieftains of the region acting as patrons of Bud 
dhist literature and religion which in the later centuries came to flourish along 
with Manichzism and Nestorianism. In the 9th century A.D. there was a 
massacre of Buddhist priests. Even in 1420 the people of Turfan were 
Buddhists. 

Fa-Hien who visited Khotan in 400 a.p. states that there were some tens 
of thousands of monks mostly followers of the Mahayana and the homes of 
the people were each provided with a small stiipa before the door. He him 
self stopped in a monastery which had 3000 monks and mentions a Dew 
magnificent establishment called the king's new monastery 

Buddhism in Khotan lived side by side with Zoroastrianism. In 644 
A.D., Hiuen Tsang visited Khotan on his return journey. Khotan maintained 
diplomatic relations with China. 

Sir Aurel STEIN investigated two sites near about the lake Lob-nor which 
must have been once flourishing Buddhist establishments. They have yielded 
a large number of Tibetan documents and five specimens of Gandhara arts 
and Prakrit manuscripts written in Kharosti characters. He also discovered 
the remains of a big library at Tun-Huang datable apparently in the Tang 
period and containing some Sanskrit Buddhist literature and numerous manus- 
cripts, Sogdian, Turkish and Tibetan. 

Explorations of the different sites in Central Asia began as early as the 
last quarter of the 19th century and have been continued by Russian, German, 
French and British-Indian Archzological missions. The repeated hard toils 
and untiring energies of these explorers and their associates have furnished 
the students of early Oriental civilisation with rich materials interesting from 
every point of view. Numberless manuscripts have been discovered, written 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, Manacchian, Turkish, Vigir, Tibetan, Chinese 
and the forgotten languages of Khotanese and Tochanian as well as in scripts 
which have not yet been deciphered. Numberless specimens of arts, pictorial 
and plastic, mostly Buddhistic have been recovered and thousands of other 
articles of archeological and ethnological importance have been unearthe 
They marked Central Asia as the meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian, 
Persian and Chinese currents of civilisation in which Buddhism played a 
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dominant role. It is now well-known that China received her Buddhist art 
not directly from India but from Chinese Turkestan and Khotan. From 
China the same form of art passed to Japan through Korea. Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts, originals of which are lost in India have been found 
in Central Asia, either in the original or in Chinese, Tibetan, Tochavian 
or Khotanese. The deserts of Central Asia have also yielded documents 
written in scripts unknown in India. They are as follows: the Kharogthi 
manuscript - the Prakrit Dharmapada, the Sariputra-prakarana and the 
Saundarananda-Kaivya of ASvaghosa2" the manuscript of the Sanskrit 
Uddnavarga,* those of the Bhikshu and Bhikshuni Pratimoksha of the 
Sarvastivadins and similar other Buddhist documents. 


VI. China 


That China (cinarattha) was known to the early Buddhists is evident 
from the Apadina, a Pali canonical work. ( Apadina, p. 2). Tradition has 
it that Buddhism was introduced into China by the missionaries of Asoka 
in about 218 B.c. Another tradition ascribes the introduction of the reli 
gion to the end of the 2nd century B.c. But more substantial and trust- 
worthy story of the introduction of the religion is to be found in another 
set of traditions which ascribe to King Ming-Ti of the Han dynasty the credit 
of having sent two ambassadors in search of the followers of the Buddha. 
The two ambassadors are said to have returned to the Chinese capital with 
two Indian monks, Kashyapa Matafiga and Dharmaratna who translated the 
first Buddhist texts into Chinese. But even before the days of the arrival of 
these two monks (68 A.p.) Buddhism had already found its hold in China 
For it was towards the close of the first century 8.0. (2 8.0.) that the Buddhist 
text was brought from the Indo-Scythian court by a Chinese ambassador 
named Tsiang-King. Besides, in the middle of the Ist century A.D. we hear 
of the existence of Buddhist monks and laymen in the court of a prince in the 
Imperial family ruling in the valley of Yuan-tsi-Kiang. The earliest epi- 
graphic evidence of the Chinese Theras’ visit to India is furnished by one of 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions that date from the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. 
(Ef, Vol. XX, p. 22). 

A knowledge of the different routes that linked up India with China 
is essential for the understanding of the story of Buddhist expansion into 
the country. Equally important is the knowledge of the peoples and places 
that lay along these routes and as such played an important part in the 
transmission of the religion from India to China. There were at least two 





23. First edited by Mm. त. ए. SHastri and later edited by E. H. Jounwstone 
and translated into Bengali for the first time by B. C. Law and later 
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24. There are two recensions of the Udamaverga, the manuscripts of which 
have been found out in Eastern Turkisthan in several fragments and a full and 
critical edition of it prepared by Dr. N. P. CHAKRAVARTY. This text has been 
translated from the Tibetan Bkagyhur with notes and extracts from the com- 
mentary of Prajnavarman by W. W, Rockuit, London, 1833, 
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Principal routes through Eastern Turkestan. These routes parted from Touen- 
Hoang in the province of Kan-Son on passing through the gate 
of Yu-men-Koan towards North-west and the other through 
Yang-Koan directly westward. Touen-Hoang already an important centre 
of Buddhism in the 3nd century A.D. with its numerous temples, caves and 
monasteries played an important part in the diffusion of Buddhist culture 
into China. 

In the 7th century, Hiuen Tsang followed the northem route on his way 
to India, but on his return journey he followed the Southem route, 

Another route of communication existed from very early times through 
Assam and Upper Burma, though the difficulty of the route did not encourage 
travellers and adventurers very much, and it was thus resorted to only by the 
barbarians of the South western province of China. 

Lastly, a third land-route of communication between China and India 
was ‘opened in the beginning of the 7th century A.D. through Tibet. The 
First Buddhist pilgrim who seems to have travelled to China by this route 
was a famous monk of Nalanda, named Prabhakaramitra. Towards the end 
ef the 10th century, a Chinese monk, named Ki-Ye, also seems to have followed 
this route on his way back to China. Regular relation between China and 
Tibet was maintained along the self same route in the 13th century. 

The sea-route was also equally important. We have historical evidence 
of the existence of a sea-route along the South-eastern Coast lines in the 
Indian Ocean through further- India and Insul-India, when the Hindu settlers 
reached the country of Indo-China. According to Chinese records, the king- 
dom of Founan was Hinduised by a Brahmin, named Kundinya in the 
first century A.p. The Indian colony of Champa is unanimously placed 
in the 2nd century 8.0. It was this sea-route that was followed by the 
celebrated Chinese pilgims Fa-Hien and I-tsing, the Indian prince of Kashmir 
Gunavarman, in the Sth century. Since the time of the great T'ang Dynasty 
the commercial and cultural relation of China with India lay along this sea- 
route, 

The most important peoples and places that played significant réles 
along the route through Central Asia were the Yuch-Chis. the Indo-Scythians, 
the Parthians, the Sogdians, the Kucheans and the Khotanese. Tibet also 
played a very important part 88 an intermediary of the transmission of 
Buddhism to China, but the more significant réles were played by countries 
that lay along the sea-route. namely, Kambodia, Champa, Java and 
Sumatra. 

The Indo-Seythians probably played the most important part towards 
the foundation of Buddhism in China. It was towards the end of the Ist 
century 8.6. that China received the first Buddhist text from a Yue-chi prince 
and it was probably the first direct knowledge of Buddhism that China re- 
ceived. The Scythian conquest of North-western India and the foundation 
of an empire extending from the Punjab to the valley of the Oxus greatly 
helped the infiltration of the Buddhist religion and literature in Khotan in 
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the South, and Kucha and other kingdoms in the North. According to 
Chinese tradition, the first Indian missionaries, Adéyepa Mdtenga and 
Dharmeratna who went to China in 68 a.p. were found in the country of the 
Indo-Scythians. They carried with them Buddhist texts which were but 
brief expositions of the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. From this time 
onwards Buddhist missionaries, mostly Indo-Scythians by nationality, conti 
nued to pour into China. Lokachema, a learned Buddhist monk came to 
Ho-nang-fu in 147 A.D. and translated some of the most important texts of 
the Mahayana Canon into Chinese, Towards the end of the same century 
and till the middle of the next, one of his disciples, also an Indo-Scythian, 
named Tche-Kien, translated over 100 Buddhist texts, a large number of 
which are still extant. In the 3rd century, the most important IndoScythian 
scholar was Dharmaraksha, who knew not less than 36 different languages 
and had a direct knowledge of Buddhism. He translated more than 200 
Sanskrit texts into Chinese, of which 90 still exist. He also organised a 
translation school where the Chinese, Indo-Scythians and Indians worked 
in close collaboration for the propagation of Buddhism in China 

After the Indo-Scythians came the Parthians who continued the work 

their jecessors. Nean-che-kao or Lokottama the Parthian, Scion of a 
Royal family and a Buddhist monk, translated into Chinese more than a 
hundred Buddhist texts, of which 55 are still extant and founded a school 
of translators. Another Parthian named Nagan-Hiuan, formerly a merchant 
and royal officer, also translated some important Buddhist texts. 

After the Parthians, the mission of the spread of Buddhism passed 
on to the Sogdians. Numerous traces of Sogdian translations of Buddhist 
texts have been discovered in Central Asia. For several hundreds of years 
the Sogdian monks lived in the Buddhist monasteries of China along with 
their Chinese brethren. Among the great Sogdian personalities, who have 
left their stamp on Chinese Buddhist Canon, we hear of such names as that 
of Kang-Sing-Honei. 

From the end of the 4th century a.p. Kucha takes a leading part in the 
interpretation of Indian Buddhism to the Chinese and the most celebrated 
name we meet with in this connection is that of Aumérayjive who was brought 
to China by general Li-Kning. Kum~érajiva was the first to introduce Maha- 
yina into China and translated some of the most important treatises of 
Mahayana, namely the Sutrdlankéra Sastra of ASvaghosha, the Dafabhimivt-. 
bhaga Sastra of Nagarjuna, the Satasdstra of Vasubandhu, the Satyasiddhi 
Sastra of Harivarman and the Brahmapdala Stitra a Mahayana Vinaya work. 
Altogether 98 works are attributed to him. Besides Kum&rajiva, we hear of 
a host of Kuchzan monks who contributed much to the work of transla 
tion. 

Khotan also played an important réle in the diffusion of Buddhism into 
China. The region came into direct contact with China as early as the 
2nd century B.c., but it was not till the middle of the 3rd century aD. that 
we hear of Sino-Khotan collaboration in the work of Buddhist expansion. In 
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the year 259 3.0, a Chinese monk, named Tchou-She-hing, came to Khotan 
for the study of Buddhism. He compiled a catalogue of Buddhist texts 
translated into Chinese and sent a collection of sacred texts to China through 
his disciple Fou-Jin-Tan. In 291 a.p. another Khotanese monk, named Won- 
Lo-Tcho, went to China and translated the famous Mahayana text 
Panchabittsatisdhasrika Prajidparamita, In the beginning of the 5th century 
A.D. a Chinese prince came to Khotan and studied Mahayana under an Indian 
teacher, named Buddhasena. Khotan became in the 5th century such an 
important centre of Mahdyanism that Dhearmakshema an Indian monk, 
came from Kashmir to Khotan to study Mahiiydna there. Later he went 
to China and undertook the translation of the Mahdparinirvdéna Satra into 
Chinese 

Tibet did not come to play an important part in the history of Buddhism 
until the middle of the 7th century a.p., when the reigning king Srong-tsan- 
gam-Po married two princesses, one Chinese and another Nepalese who in- 
troduced Buddhism into Tibet. Through these queens Buddhism found a 
hold in the country. Srong invited Padmasambhaha of Udyana (Uddiyana ?) 
and also the celebrated scholar Santarakshita to Tibet. Padn asambhaba be- 
came the founder of Lamaism in Tibet. The monastery of Sam-ye became 
a famous centre of Buddhist learning, where monks from different parts of India 
assembled and translated Sanskrit Buddhist texts into Tibetan. The 9th and 
10th centuries saw a decline, but the religion was again revived in the 11th 
century. It was at this time that the famous Dipatkera Srijfigna appeared 
in Tibet and with him began a glorious chapter of Buddhism in Tibet. 
After the disintegration of Buddhism in India following the Muslim conquest 
of Bengal and Bihar, Indian Buddhist monks and scholars fled to Tibet and 
Nepal along with the treasures of learning and religion, and from the 12th 
century onwards, these two countries became the centres and repositories of 
Indian Buddhism. From there they began to enrich and influence the reli 
gion in China and Central Asia till the advent of the Mongolian power in the 
3th century, ॐ 

With the accession of Kublai Khan to power in 1259 a.p. Buddhism got 

3 filiip in different parts of Asia. In China, it was already on the decline 
owing to the persecution of the Taoists. After various vicissitudes of fortune 
and measures of disputations with the Taoists in religious conferences, Bud- 
dhism found its position established with Kublai Khan as head of the Bud- 
dhist Church and Tibetan monks began to take lead in the Buddhist activities 
in China and Mongolia. Under his patronage many Buddhist texts were 
translated into Chinese among which was the Mile Servastivéda Karmavachda. 
It was also under his patronage that a comparative catalogue of the Chine: 
and Tibetan Buddhist Canon was compiled by a committee composed of Tibe- 
tan, Chinese and Indian monks. It was in this period also that several editions 
of the Chinese Tripitaka were prepared and some popular Buddhist texts in 
Chinese were translated into Tibetan, 

Fil-nan or ancient Cambodia also played its part in the work of trans- 
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mission of Buddhism to China. In the 5th century 3.0, the Cambodian king 
Kaundinya Jayavarmen is said to have sent an Indian monk Ndgasena to 
the Chinese Court. Shortly after two other monks of Fii-nan, named Maen- 
drasena and Serghebharat, went to China and translated a number of Bud- 
dhist texts into Chinese 

Champa, however, was not destined to play the same important part, 
though we know that when this country was invaded by the Chinese general, 
the then reigning king was thoroughly defeated and the Chinese returned with 
a rich booty amongst which there were 1350 Buddhist works, all written in 
Cham alphabet. 

From the 7th century, at least for about 600 years, the empire of Srivi- 
jaya ( Java and Sumatra) was a great centre of Buddhist learning and 
activity. The country was visited by several Buddhist celebrities, by I-Tsing 
in the 7th century, Vajrabodhi in the 8th, Dipankara Srijiiana in the 11th, 
and Chao Ju kua in the 13th. 

Buddhism was introduced into China as early as the end of the Ist 
century 8.८. But the most glorious period in the history of Chinese Bud- 
dhism was that of the great T'ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.). It was in this 
period that a number of Indian scholars went to China and worked in colla 
boration with their Chinese brethren. It was also in this period that Chinese 
Buddiist monks like पापल Tsang, I-Tsing, Wu-k'ung, Song-Yun, to name 
only the most well-known, came to India to know Indian Buddhism directly. 
A large number of translations were made from Buddhist literature into 
Chinese and Buddhist schools were founded in numbers by Chinese teachers 
who were inspired by the different systems of Buddhist philosophy. Bud- 
dhism also had a great influence on the secular life of the Chinese and it was 
through Buddhism that India gave to China her ideas, models and designs in 
art, literature and language. But after the 10th century the pure form of 
Buddhism of Hinayaina and Mahdyana schools became almost extinct and 
came gradually to be over-shadowed by Tantricism, and later on by 
Lamaism. 

The Chinese Tripitaka is a monument of Sino Indian collaboration. It 
preserves the complete Canon of eight different schools of Buddhism and also 
come Brahmanical texts and works on lexicography and Buddhist monuments 
of China, and magnificent Buddhist sculptures and paintings.** 


(To be continued) 


25. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in China, see BaccHi—India 
and Ching, Greater India Society Bulletin: Eviot—Hinduwism and Buddhism 
Vol. IIT; Nanjio—Cafalogue of Chinese Tripitaka; J, Epkins—Chinese Buddhism 


SOCIETY IN MAURYAN INDIA 


By 
H. 5. NARAHARI, Mysore 


It is superfluous to apprise anyone that the ArtheSastra of Kautilya is 
2 work of great historical value and that on various subjects it yields much 
information that is of the highest importance. It is the work of a man who 
is renowned ‘not only as a King-maker, but also for being the greatest Indian 
exponent of the art of Government, the duties of Kings, ministers, and officials, 
and the methods of diplomacy.’ Valuable as the work is seen to be to the 
student of politics, its inestimable service to the student of history cannot 
be passed over. It equips him with a knowledge of the customs and manners 
of the people in Mauryan India with that fullness and accuracy that can 
hardly be rivalled by any other work on the same subject. A knowledge of 
the society in Mauryan India is important for more than one reason. Firstly, 
it is a type of society to revive which, at least in part, it has been the uncon 
scious effort of the many social reformers of the present day. Secondly, the 
society depicted in the Arthasdstra is diametrically opposed to that portrayed 
in the Smytis of Manu, Yajfiavalkya and others. It is the aim of the present 
article to point out this difference by adequate and sufficient quotations from 
the works mentioned above. 

The social customs unnoticed in the Smrtis but peculiar to the Arthasdstra 
are divorce, re-marriage of women who have either lost their husbands or 
have been long-deserted by them, marriage of grown-up girls by self-choice, 
marriage of a Sidra wife by a Brahmin besides his other three wives chosen 
from the three upper classes, flesh-eating and drinking of liquor among Brah- 
mins, and the embracing of the military profession by the Brahmins 

Several conditions are mentioned in the Smrtis' when a man can divorce 
his existing wife and ré-marry, but the same opportunity and privilege is 
never given to a woman. According to Manu, ‘a wife, who drinks any 
spiritual liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is 
incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may at all 
times be superseded by another wife’ Manu also mentions? certain condi 
tions when a man can desert his wife for a short time. But none of these 
Smrtikaras allow any of these privileges 10 8 woman. In their opinion, it is 
the greatest and most imperative duty of a woman to be entirely obedient 
to her husband* and to be faithful to his bed whether he is alive or dead.* But 


1, Manu-smyti—IX, 80 ; Yajfiavalkya 1, 73 and Perdfara Smyti (Bombay Sans- 
krit Series) —Vol. I Part II. pp. 112-15. 

2. Manu smpti—toc. cit. 3. Op. Cit. IX. 77-78. 

4. Ibid. V. 148 - Yéjiavalkya I. 77. 

5. Manu ४. 151, 154. Yéjfavalkya 1, 75, 
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Kautilya seems to recognise that as a human being, woman has an equal 
status with man. He mentions certain conditions when even a woman can 
divorce her husband. A woman who hates her husband cannot divorce him 
against his will (१ nor is the man allowed by Kautilya to divorce his wife 
against her will But where there is mutual enmity, there Kautilya 15 pre- 
pared to grant a divorce" A woman is allowed by Kautilya to abandon her 
husband if he is ‘ either of bad character or is long gone abroad or has become 
a traitor to his king or is likely to endanger the life of his wife or has fallen 
from his caste or has lost virility."* If Kautilya upheld the principle of divorce, 
it does not mean that he hated the principles of eration, 5 

rests and reconciliation in married life, All that we are to understand here 
is that, as a broad-minded legislator and as an impartial judge, he could not 
tolerate the unjust tyranny of one sex over the other. That this is so, it is 
quite evident when Kautilya refuses* to grant a divorce in the case of the 
first four kinds of marriages mentioned by him (viz., Brahma, Prajapatya, 
Arsa and Daiva) and when either the husband or wife is unwilling.* 

The Smrtikiras make no provision for the re-marriage of women. Accord 

ing to Manu, it is a crime for a widow even to mention the name of another 

When such is the case, how much more criminal would the Smrtikaras 
consider it, if a widow thought of marrying? They would surely be horrified 
beyond all limits. As for a woman neglected by her husband, it would be 
a crime for her to think of marrying some other man. She 18 asked to wait 
for some years,* the number of years varying according to the duty on account 
of which the husband went abroad. If even after the lapse of the allotted 
period, the husband did not return, the woman was asked only fo follow her 
husband,” not to think of marrying some body else. In the opinion of the 
Smrtikaras it is a punishable crime, if a woman should neglect her husband 
whatever be the defect in him. 

While the Smrtikiras would consider it a heinous crime on the part of 
man to remain single after his first wife is dead, they were at the same time 
dead against a woman marrying again. Nor do they give any opportunity™ 
for a woman to remarry. In a marriage, there must be somebody to give 








1. Amoksya bharturakimasya dvigati bhairya ; Arthafastra III. 3. 

2. Bharyayaéca bharta-loc cit 

3. loc. cit.— parasparadvesinmokgah 

4. Wicatvam paradefam va prasthito rajakilbig 

pranabhihanta patitastyajyah klibopi va patih | Op. Cit. IIT 2. 
dharmavivahanam op. cif. ITIL. 3 

Supra, 

Manu #. 157. 

Ibid, TX. 76. 

Loc. cit. 

Op. cit, TX. 78. 

Yamavalkya 1. 89. 

Manu V. 162 ; TX. 65 et. seq. cf also Perdfare p. 90. Vol, I p. I (Bombay 

Sanskrit series) where he says that re-marriage of women is a subject of later ages 

( Yugintara-vigaya). 
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the bride* and she can choose herself? only when all her relatives are dead 
and she still remains unmarried. If the woman whose husband is dead, had 
relatives, they would not allow her to marry, and she could not remarry by 
herself on pain of getting the denomination of a Svairini.? Moreover, it is 
the express injunction of the Smrtikaras* that one must marry a girl whom no 
body else had before (Ananyaparvika). Consequently, a woman who had 
lost her husband could expect no decent man to marry her. There was pre- 
valent, however, the custom® (niyoga) of appointing the younger brother of 
the husband to beget a son on his brother's widow. But even there, that 
person (the younger brother) would be termed an adulterer, if he attempted 
to approach the woman even after she conceived. 

On the other hand, the woman who remained chaste to the bed of her 
deceased husband was glorified and promised fame on earth, and heaven after 
death. She was even advised to t Sati." 

It would be but to misrepresent Kautilya if one were to say that he 
allowed women to re-marry without imposing any restrictions on them. All 
that can be said to the credit of Kautilya, is that he accorded sanction to 
ancient customs which allow the re-matriage of women who either lost their 
hushands or were deserted by their husbands for an indefinite period of time. 
This the अपापा were never constrained to allow. According to them 
the widow had either to remain chaste to her dead husband or commit Safi 
and the long-deserted wife had only to go in quest of her husband after re- 
maining chaste and faithful to him for the prescribed number of years.* 
Under no circumstances, could a widow or a long-deserted wife ever think 
of marriage, 

Kautilya was not so severe upon women. Nor was he too lenient. If 
he made a number of laws for the remarriage of women, he also put a good 
number of limitations on all those laws. 

Women whose husbands had gone on a sojourn were required to wait 
for a reasonable period of time prescribed by the law. The number of such 
years varied rding to the caste of the woman.” Distinction was also 
made between women who had borne children and those who had not,?° 
between women who were provided with maintenance and those who were 
unprovided.* Certain provisions are made for the remarriage of a young 
wife’? (Kum&ri) who is wedded in accordance with the first four kinds of 

1. 6 Ydjiavalkya, 
Ibid I, 64, 
Op. cit. I. 67. 
Ibid. 1, 52: cp. also Manu 9, 163. 
Ibid, 1. 68 et. seq. 
Op. cit. I. 75. Manu 7. 160, 
Ydjficvalkya 1. 86, 
See supra. 9. 711. 
Arthesdstra III. 4. 
Ibid, 
Ibid. 
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marriage (Dharmavivahat) and whose band is gone abroad. She is re- 
quired to wait for period of time, varying from 3 months to one year accord- 
ing as the husband, is either heard of or unheard of, has his name publicly an- 
nounced or not so announced, and has paid the Sulka in full or only in part. 
Then she is required to take the permission of judges ( Dharmasthairvisrsta ) . 
In the opinion of Kautilya, neglect of intercourse with the wife after her 
monthly ablution is a violation of one’s duty’ (Tirthoperodho hi dharmava- 
dka iti Kautilyah). Opportunities are also given? for women to remarry 
if their husbands have long gone abroad (Dirghapravasinah) or have become 
ascetics or have been dead. A difference is maintained in the time for which 
these women have to wait. If they have no children they are required to 
wait for the period of seven months, but if they have borne children they 
are required to wait for a period of one year. After the lapse of the pre- 
scribed period, a woman belonging to any of the three classes mentioned 
above (viz., a widow or one deserted for ever by her husband) may marry 
the younger brother of her husband. If her dead husband has a number 
of brothers, she is asked to marry him among them, who is next in age to her 
former husband, or who is virtuous and capable of protecting her or who 
is the youngest and unmarried. If her husband has no brothers, she is asked 
to marry one who, either belongs to the same goefra as her husband or 15 a 
relative. If there are a number of such persons, preference must always be 
given to the nearer relative of her lost husband. A violation of this rule 
in remarrying is considered an offence similar in nature to an elopement and 

As regards adult-marriages of girls, there does not to be any serious 
difference between the views of the Smrtikiras and Kautilya* Like Kautilya® 
they too do not consider it guilty* for a damsel to choose for herself a bride- 
groom of equal rank, provided three years have elapsed since she attained a 
martiageable age. The Smytikaras, who would give supreme authority to 
the father in giving his daughter in marriage,’ say that in this case the bride- 
groom need give no Sulka to his father-in-law who has lost all authority over 
his daughter because he detained her at a time when she might have been a 
parent.* The damsel, who thus elects for herself a husband of her own choice, 
is not allowed to carry with her the ornaments given to her either by her 


l. Arthesastra of Keufilya—Il. 4. 9. 159—Ed. Dr. R. SHAMASASTRY. 

2. Loe. cit. 

3. Op. cit, III. 4. ७9 159 Ed. Dr. R. SHAMASASTRY 

4, Yajravalkya does not seem to agree with Manu and others, for he says 
that a damsel can choose only when no body lives who can give her in marriage 
(Bombay edn. p. 18.) 

5. Arthatasira IV. 12: p. 231 Ed. Dr. SHAMASASTRY 

6. Manu IX. 90-91; Beudhadyanssmyti IV. 1. 14: Pardfera Vol. I, p. 1 Bom- 
bay Edn. 9. 80. 

7. Ydajiavalkya I. 64; Manu IIL. 27-30, 35 ; Néradasmypli XII. 20-21 quoted by 
Parasara p. 79 et. seq 

8. Manw IX. 93. 
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parents or brothers.’ The Smptikdiras consider it a theft, if a damsel should 
Carry away with her any omaments, under these conditions, from her paternal 
home, 

50 far both Kautilya and the Smptikaras agree ; the latter however seem 
to differ from the former in their attitude towards this kind of 71911808. To 
the Smytikaras, the adult marriage is an anamoly, an exception to the general 
rule. It cannot claim an equal status with the other kinds* of marriage whose 
value is extolled in measureless terms.‘ It must be accepted that the Smrtika 
ras, the saintly law-givers they were, could not give adult marriage an equal 
spiritual status with the other kinds of marmage where the girl is required 
to be only eight years old® and immature. Pardiara says that the signs of 
immaturity in a girl are that she docs not feel coy before men and does not 
try either to avoid observation or to conceal parts of her body.? Vasistha, 
a Smrtikira says’ that ‘a father, fearing that his daughter may 
mature, must give her away when she is 9 years old (NagnikA): if the 
daughter should become mature (before she is married) the blame goes to the 
father’. Marriage in India, is always considered to be a sacred institution. 
Besides its being an instrument for the continuance of the race, the orthodox 
kind of marriage is considered to have a higher spiritual significance by 
of which the ancestors of both races are blessed 5 Giving r in mar- 
rage is considered to be an instrument to bring bliss on the father of the girl. 
The bliss that the father of the girl gets varies according to the age of the 
girl. By giving a girl who is eight years old (geurt) a man attains Heaven, 
Vaikuntha by giving one aged nine (Rohini) and Brahmaloka by giving one 
aged ten (Kenyd), and if he gives in marriage one who is above this age 
(Kajesvala) a man falls into Hell.” 

The Smrtikaras who were particular about this spiritual value of marriage, 
naturally looked upon adult-marriage of a maiden by self-choice as baser in 
value, 88 a mere concession to human weakness. It is no wonder, for accord- 
ing to the Smytikaras,2° the best kinds of marriage are the child-marriages ; 
of these the four, (Brahma, Daiva, Prajapatya and Arsa) are considered the 
best. The remaining four are lower in value and of them the last two are 
condemnable, 

Ibid IX, 92. cp. Yajfiavaikya TL. 287. 

Loc, cil, 

Brahma ete. 

Manu IIT. 36-40. 

Manu IX. 94. 

¢ भमव 9. 79—Yavanna lajjayangani kanya purusasannidhay | 
Yonyadinyavagaheta tavyad bhavati kanyaka || 

Quoted by Paréara 9. 78. 

Manu ITT. 36-40, 

Gaurim dadan nmakaprstham vVaikuptam rohinim dadan || 

Kanyam dadan Brahmalokam raurayam tu rajasvalim || 

10. Astavarsi bhavet हाय navavarsi tu rohini 

Dasavarsé bhavet Kanya ata ardhvam rajasvala || | 
Sarivarta Smrti 1, 66. quoted in Pardfara 9. 79. 
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But a state-legislator and preserver of the moral law like Kautilya, could 
not make much difference between the various kinds of marriage. It was 
enough to him if marriage served as an instrument to prevent evil. The little 
distinction he makes in the various kinds of marriage is only so far as the 
approvers of the marriages are concerned. While Kautilya would consider 
it necessary to have the approval of the father in the case of the first four 
ancestral kinds of marriage (Brihma, Prajapatya, Daiva and 2153), he would 
feel that in the case of the remaining kinds of marriage the consent of both 
the father and the mother is necessary But if one asked him which kind of 
marriage he would approve of, Kautilya would only say that any kind of mar- 
riage is approvable provided it pleases all those that are concerned in it (Sar- 
vesiim pritydrépanam apratisiddham?). It follows, therefore, that if the adult 
marriage of a girl did not displease any of her kith and kin, Kautilya could find 
no fault in it and would give it an equal status with any other recognised kind 
of marriage. 

In the opinion of the Smrtik4ras,? it is hateful that a Brahmin should mar- 
ry a Sidra wife. A Brahmin is allowed to marry a Ksatriya girl and a Vaiéya 
girl besides one belonging to his own caste, a Ksatriya, a Vaisya girl also be- 
sides one belonging to his community, and a Vaiéya, only a girl of his own 
community. The Vaigya cannot marry a girl belonging to any of the castes 
higher to him. Nor is any member of any of these three castes allowed to 
marty a girl from the Sidra caste.* In all religious functions, it is only the 
wife, belonging to the man’s own caste, that shall prove serviceable to him 
Thus the real wife of a Brahmin shall be a girl from his own community, of 
a Ksatriya, a girl from his caste, and of a Vaigya a girl belonging to his own 
caste. It is only lust that can make each of them need more wives," and 
then a Brahmin is allowed 2 or 3 more wives, a Ksatriya, 1 or 2 more wives 
and a Vaiéya, one more wife. It follows, therefore, that the Smytikaras feel 
like granting a concession to human weakness if they should allow a man 
to marry out of his caste. And we have seen that even in granting this con- 
cession they make a great distinction between the Sidra community and the 
other three upper-classes. 

Kautilya does not make such a great difference between the three upper 
classes and the Sidra. 17 their eagerness to condemn the marriage of a 








1. Arthaastra, Ed. Dr, SHAMASASTRY III. 2. p, 152 (3rd Edn.) 
2, Lac. cit 


3. Ydaynavelkya, I. 56; Manw 111, 14. 
4. Tisro varninupiirvena dve tathaiki yathakramam | 
Brahmana-ksatriya-vicim bharya sva Stidrajonmanah | 
Yajfevelkya I. 57: see also Vasisfha ऽना 1. 24-25 and Pardjera Gyhya- 
sutra 1. 4. 8-11; 
5. Manu, though allowing, points out the evils that will result if any member 
of the higher castes marries a Sidra girl—cf. Manu. IIT. 14-19. 
6. Afanw III. 12. cp. Perdsara Vol. I. Part 1. p. 94 (Bombay Sanskrit series.) 
where he saya :— 
Dharmarthakamadau savarpimudhva paécid riramsavas cet tadi tesim 
avarah hinavarpah imah ksatriyadyah kramena bharyah णार) 
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man of any of the three upper-classes with a Sidra woman, the Smrtikaras 
said that a son begotten on a Sidra woman by a member of the upper-classes 
would only be a Sidra in caste, Manu, in one place,? goes to the extent 
of saying that such 8 son is even as a corpse, though alive and that he is 
thence called in law a living corpse, But so far as Kautilya is concerned, 
we find him nowhere make any such great distinction between the three upper 
classes and the Sidra. We have no evidence to say that he considers the son 
begotten by a Brahmin on a Ksatriya or Vaigya woman superior to the son 
en by the same Brahmin on a Sidra woman. ॥ the distinction he 
makes is only so far as the division of inheritance is concerned? If a Brah- 
min has begotten sons in all the four castes, the son of his Brahmin wife 
shall take four shares, the son of his Ksatriya wife three shares, the son of 
his Vaisya wife two shares and the son of his Sidra wife one share only. 

According to Manu.’ a son begotten by a member of the upper classes on 
3 Sidra woman has no right to claim a share in his paternal property, if his 
actual father did not legally marry his mother. Such a son is called a Para- 
Sava* And while the Smrtikaras condemn him in measureless terms and 
allow him no share in his paternal property save what his actual father 
might give him,’ Kautilya* grants such a son a third share in his paternal 
property. 

There is not much direct evidence to prove that Brahmins in Mauryan 
India partook’ of liquor and meat. But from statements made by Kautilya 
in some contexts, it is inferable that the custom of eating meat and drinking 
liquor was current among the Brahmins in Mauryan times. Kautilya enu- 
merates a number of reasons* for not selling liquor in large quantities but only 
1. Yam Brahmanastu Sidriyam Kaméd utpddayet sutam | 

Sa parayanneva Savas tasmitparaéavah smyrtah ||—Maenu IX. 178. 

Elevation to and degradation from caste was prevalent during the time when 
plural marriages were current. During the time of the omptikiras, plural marriages 
were undervalued, and elevation and degradation in caste, referred to in earlier Sdtra 
sbi was misinterpreted. See Gautama IV. 16-28, and Apastamha I. 1. 1, 3-6 ४" 
[. 1, 2. 5. 

It is at this time that the episode of Visvamitra’s elevation to Brahmin caste after 
the performance of his long and austere penance, seems to have found a place in the 

ranas. 

3 2. Arthasdstra III. p. 6 cp. Manu IX. 149-155 where he allows a similar distri- 
bution of property, But there, according to Manu, the son of a member of the upper- 
classes begotten on a woman of the Sidra community, is entitled to his prescribed 
share (i.e, a tenth part of the Property) only if he is virtwous, 

3. Jfanu IX. 155. 

4. Supra. 

5. Many loc. cit. 

6. 





of superintendents to both the slaughter-house and the drinking-saloon sey, how. 
rite be oe sufficient evidences. See Arthaédstra II. 25, 26, 
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in such small quantities as one-fourth or half-a-kudumba, one kudumba, 
half-a-prastha, or one prastha. In the course of his enumeration, 
one of the reasons that Kautilya mentions for not selling liquor in larger quant- 
ties than those prescribed, is that Aryas may otherwise violate their decency 
and virtuous character (marydéddalikramabhayddaryéndm)2 If Kautilya 
should consider it an immoral act on the part of brahmins (Arya) to partake 
of an amount of liquor more than the quantity prescribed, it is possible to 
infer that it would not be considered indecent and vile if a brahmin partook 
of the prescribed quantity of liquor. 

In Kautilya’s time, there was prevalent the custom of having preserves 
In forests and any poacher was severely punished.* In inflicting punishment 
a distinction was made between an ordinary person and a house-holder ; while 
the former was to be punished with the highest amercement, the latter was 
to be punished with the middlemost amercement.* As the caste of these 
tress-passing house-holders is not specified, it is possible to infer that there 
were brahmin house-holders also who poached on state-preserves in the forests 

Prescribing different kinds of punishments for violating justice, Kautilya 
feels that it would be a capital crime to induce a Brahmin to partake of 
whatever food or drink that is prohibited and hence the highest amercement 
is meted out to the offender (brdhmanam apeyam abhaksyam एवं samgramsa 
yaia ullamo dandah*). From this we have to infer that there were certain 
kinds of food and drink which Brahmins could take and that it would not 
be considered a crime to induce Brahmins to partake of these. 

In the Smptis, there to be no allowance for brahmins to drink liquor 
Liquor-drinking to be definitely prohibited, for ‘YAjfiavalkya, in one 
place,’ says that one must not dine in the house of one who lives by selling 
liquor (Surajivah). A brahmacirin is prohibited from drinking liquor or 
partaking of meat.* But house-holders (Grhasthah) are allowed certain 
kinds of meat.' 

The embracing of the military profession by brahmins was more com- 
monly prevalent in Mauryan times than in medieval. It is true that we have 
names of brahmin military commanders like Drona in the epics, and of brah 
min munisters-of-state like Kautilya and Sayana, the famous commentator of 
the Vedas, But still the existence of an army divided into regiments in 
accordance with the caste of the soldiers was also a custom in Mauryan India. 
In the Mauryan army,* there was the brahmin regiment, the Ksatriya regi- 











1. Loe. cif. 
2. Arthasastra 11. 26 


4. Loc. cit— Kutumbinim abhayavanaparigrahesu madhyamam. 
4. Op. ect, IV. 13. 





"1 parte) 8 घन (Chailadhiva-surajiva-sahopapativeémanam eamannam na bhok 
tavyam....Yapiavalkya I. 164 et. seq. 


6. Ibid. I. 33. 
7. Ibid. 1. 170-78. 
8. 10४ IX. 2. 
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ment, the Vaigya regiment and the regiment consisting of soldiers of the 
éqdra community. Kautilya raises the question :-- whi of these regiments 
should be considered imprimis’? The early teachers of polity consider’ the 
brahmin regiment to be most supreme, inasmuch as It is the bravest of the 
various regiments. But Kautilya does not agree with them. He knew that 
Brahmins are liable to be more easily won over by enemies by prostration 
than the others, He, therefore, places no confidence in the Brahmin soldiers 
and only undervalues them.* 

In the Smrtis of Manu and Yajfiavalkya, we find no mention of the 
embracing of the military profession by the priestly class. The sole duty 
of the Brahmin house-holder consists in his performance of rites enjoined 
by यपौ and Smyti, The Brahmins, says Yajiavalkya,* must approach kings 
only for welfare and safety, not for taking up Service. 

Servitude, according to the Smptikaras, is forbidden to Brahmins. It 
is the profession only of the Sidra. As for a Brahmin, his profession is 
essentially priestly in character. Manu allows Brahmins to take up arms on 
certain occasions, but on all those occasions a Brahmin can wield a weapon 
only in the defensive ; it may be either to defend himself against dversary 
or to save a woman or a priest from an enemy. On no occasion can a brahmin 
wield a weapon in offence except it be in a war which is waged for a just 
cause® These are the only occasions when a brahmin can take up arms. 
Apart from this, it is difficult to find a context गा the Smrtis where = 
ment in the army is mentioned as an alternative profession of the priestly 
Brahmin community. 

We, therefore, see that the Arthaédstra of Kautilya on the one hand, 
and the Smrtis of Manu and Yajfiavalkya on the other, represent two types 
of society which differ from each other to a considerable extent." While 
divorce was an impossibility to followers of the Smytis, the Arfhasastra af 
Kautilya makes allowances for it. While remarriage of men was a common 
affair, the Smrtikaras do not give the same privilege to women, and this 
Kautilya does allow. What appeared immoral to the religious-minded Smyti- 
kdiras appears just and reasonable to legislators like Kautilya. It is this differ- 








1. ‘Br&hmana ksatriya-vaisya-Sidra-sainyanam tejabpradhinyat 
pirvam pirvam éreyah sannahayitum’. Op. cil. p. 345. 

2. Lec. cit. 

3. ‘Upeyadiévaram caiva yogaksemfrthasiddhaye.'"—Ydjiavakya I. 100. 

Commenting on this Vijfiinegvara says ‘ Upeyadityanena sevim pratigedhayal ; 
Vetanagrahanendjnhakaranam seva, tasyah Svavyttitvena nigedhat.'—p. 29 ( Venkates- 
wara Press edition.) 

4. Manu भा. 348 et. seq. 

5. * Daksinainafica samgare '—Maenw VIII. 349 1.2, a Brahmin may wield a wea- 
pon to get back the Daksina stolen from him by his enemy. 

6. This might probably be the reason why the Arthaéastra is treated with deri- 
sion and contempt by Bana in his Kédambari (‘Kim va tegim sishpratam yexim 
याप या padetanirghmam Kautilyasistram pramanam 9. 109 Bombay edn.) 
and Danpdin in his Dosakumareeriia (Adhisva tivaddandanitim. .I1. 8.) 
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ened in temperament that makes the Smytikaras and Kautilya give mutually 
opposite views regarding adult-marriage and the marriage of a Siidra woman 
by a Brahmin. The Smytikaras, religious-minded as they were, idered 
every activity on earth as having a spiritual aim. To them, life was a re- 
ligious pilgrimage and every act in it, a religious function. Marriage was 
not an exception to this rule. Hence, they considered it not merely as a means 
to prevent evil that was otherwise inevitable, not merely as the necessary 
weapon to fight out immorality that was otherwise possible, not merely as 
a concession to human weakness, but as a spiritual function which not only 
served to save the man and woman from the otherwise inevitable immorality 
but also helped the parents of the bride and bride-groom to attain the Summum 
bonum of human existence. Perhaps the greatest gift that a man can boast 
of, is his daughter to a worthy man and this act brings him the highest benefit 
that he can ever desire. It brings him Heaven, which is otherwise very diffi- 
cult to attain. 

Therefore, we see that, to the Smyptikaras, marriage is a spiritual function, 
not a mere secular activity. Naturally, they formulated stringent laws regulat- 
ing it. They felt that any violation of these laws was condemnable. They al- 
lowed exceptions but at the same time never allowed spirituality to these excep- 
tions. In their opinion, only that marriage is sacred which obeys werbatim the 
prescribed laws. The other kinds which come as exceptions have no spritual 
value. Hence they looked upon the marriage of a Sidra woman by a brahmin 
and the adult-marriage of girls as exceptions to the general rule and as devoid 
of all spiritual value. These were practised not encouraged, tolerated but 
never applauded. But a minister of the state and preserver of law and 
order like Kautilya, would find it very hard to make any difference between 
the various kinds of marriage. Any kind of marriage which would serve as 
a preventive to licence and immorality and which would not bring displeasure 
to any of the parties concerned in it, is desirable and appealing to a legis- 
lator. And it is this view that is responsible for Kautilya’s tolerant attitude 
towards the adult-marniage of girls and the marriage of a Sudra woman by 
a brahmin. 

We have also seen that customs like drinking of liquor and embracing 
of the military profession by the brahmins was the predominant feature of 
Mauryan India, and that in the Smyti period these customs seem to be either 

discouraged or not im much vogue 

There now rises up an interesting question : Are we to suppose that the 
customs referred to in the Smytis are ancient and that in the Arthefdastra their 
practice was discontinued and discouraged? Or, should we infer that the 
customs depicted in the Arthasdstra indicate their earlier age and that in 
the Smyti period the practice of these was condemned and prohibited ? 

The former supposition is inadmissible, for the Smptis even now continue 
to be the sole authority for all our customs, religious or social. Moreover, we 
lack evidence to assert that the customs laid down by the Smptis were dis- 
continued in the Mauryan period but were resumed later on. 
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We are, therefore, bound to accept the alternative that the Smrtis find 
fault with the Mauryan customs and consequently try to regulate the people 
by prescribing the right type of social customs. Our supposition seems to be 
supported by another fact. Even a cursory student of the marriage-hymn of the 
Reveda' Knows that adult-marriage was not merely allowed in vedic times, 
but was the only kind of marriage that was known. A study of the funeral 
hymns shows that Sati, the atrocious custom that has been praised by the 
Smytis, was never practised in vedic India.* The widow lies by the side of 
her dead husband for a moment, only to get up subsequently. She is asked 
‘to come unto the world of life’ and this may perhaps mean that she was al- 
lowed to marry afterwards if she desired. Widow-marriage is prohibited and 
Sati is extolled in the Smytis. But the vedic custom was exactly the opposite. 
So also while the Smpytis treat of adult-marriage as an anomaly, by no means 
sacred, in vedic India, girls were married only after they were fit for consum- 
mation. In the epic period also, we find that the marriage of girls after 
puberty was a prevalent custom.” We may, therefore, possibly infer that 
the people in Mauryan India approved of and continued the practices of 
vedic times, and that the Smytikaras did not approve of them and consequent- 
ly discontinued their practice. 

A point of chronology has now been raised. We have now to accept that 
the Smytis are later in age than the ArthaSdstra of Kautilya. In raising this 
proposition, I trust I shall be but alluding to a point, long back raised and 
convincingly proved by my revered guru, Mahaimahopadhyaya Dr. R. 
SHAMASASTRY, in his learned preface‘ to his translation of the Arthaéastra of 
Kautilya. 
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MISCELLANEA 
A NOTE ON THE LA OFFICE PLATE OF DEVASENA 


In the last June number of this Journal Dr. H. N. RANDLE has published 
an interesting article on the India Office plate of the Vakitaka Maharaja Devasena, 
I write this note to throw further light on some matters discussed by Dr. RANDLE. 

In note 1 on page 177 Dr. RANDLE says that the Ramtek plate registered in 
Hiparar's Inscriptions of the C. P. and Berar is unfortunately not described. He 
has not, evidently, seen my article entitled ‘An odd Copper-plate of the Vakditaka 
King Pravarasena II" published in the Nagpur University Journal, No, 3 (15937) 
The article is accompanied by fascimiles of the two sides of the plate. The orginal 
plate is now lost. It was discovered together with three or four other plates by 
some contractors while digging for manganes at Mansar near Ramtek. The con- 
tractors divided the plates among themselves. After some of them had left the 
province, the news of the discovery reached Mr. G. P. Dick, Barrister-at-Law, who 
could, thereafter, secure only one of the plates. This plate too was subsequently 
lost when Mr. Dick had to leave hurriedly for England owing to illness. Only the 

क of its two sides, which were taken at the time, were in the possession 
of the late Dr. Hirata who kindly placed them at my disposal for publication. 
The aforementioned facsimiles are prepared from those photographs. 

Like other Vakataka records this inscription also is written in Sanskrit and in 
box-headed characters. As the first two or three plates’ are not forthcoming, all 
details about the grant such as the donor, the donee, the land or the village granted 
etc. are lost. But as the characters resemble those of the Patna Museum and other 
grants of Pravarasena II, this grant also was probably made by the same king. 
The extant portion of the inscription records the purpose and conditions of the 
grant and the immunities allowed to the donee. The opening words clearly state 
that the grant was made for the increase of the religious merit, life, strength and 
prosperity of the donor. This statement clearly shows that this plate could not 
have belonged to the same set as the Patna Museum plate* which records a grant 
made by Pravarasena II for the increase of the religious merit etc. of his mother 
In fact I have asvertained from inquiries that the latter plate was discovered in about 
1919, while digging for the foundation of the bungalow | of one of its outhouses ) 
of the District Superintendent of Police at Balaghat. I have shown elsewhere? 
that some of the villages mentioned in the Patna Museum plate can be satisfactorily 
identified in the vicinity of Balighat. 

if ina, Pravarapura, Padmapura and 


Vatsyagulma were capitals of the Vakitakas) That Nandivardhana was an 
early capital of the Vakitakas was first suggested by me in my article on the 
unfinished Vakitaka plate from Drug.4 That suggestion is now corroborated by a 
set of plates of Pravarsena II, recently discovered at Belora in the Wardha District, 
which I am editing in the Epigraphia Indica, Like the Poona plates of Prabhavati 
gupta these plates also were issued from Nandivardhana and there is no indication 





1. The Rimtek plate is the penultimate plate of its set. plate 
have contained the usual benedictive and imprecatory verses, ८ cane 


2. Dr. HIRALAL thought that the two plates belonged to the same set. He 
has not, however. हि eee oe ree see his Inscriptions in C. P. and 
| p. 
2 article “Epigraphic तलः in the Negpur Universify Journal, 


ol. XXII, pp, 207 ff 
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in them that the place was only a site of the royal camp. Nandivardhana, there- 
fore, clealy appears to have been the Vakitaka capital before the foundation of 
Pravarapura. There is no doubt that this Nandivardhana is identical with the 
Nandivardhana from which Bhavadattavarman's? Rddhapura (Rithpur) plates® 
were issued. And the conclusion is irresistible that Bhavadattavarman of the Nala 
dynasty occupied for some time a portion of Vidarbha. This place is now called Nand- 
ardhan or Nagardhan which is situated near Ramtek in the Nagpur District.* 
Pravarapura is mentioned as the place of issue in three® out of the five complete 
grants of Pravarasena II that have been published so far. It was evidently found 
ed by that king who named it after himself and made it his capital. Like Nandi- 
vardhana and Pravarapura, Padmapura also seems to have once been the capital 
of the Vakitakas. The Drug plate was intended to be issued from Padmapura and 
it i8 noteworthy that no word like vasaka is added to it in that inscription, which 
plainly indicates that it was not a temporary site of the royal camp. In my article 
on the Drug plate I have put forward the suggestion that the seat of government 
was shifted to Padmapura during the reign of Prithivishena II and his father 
Narendrasena when a portion of the Vakataka kingdom was occupied by the Nalas? 
Prithivishena II finally succeeded in driving out the Nalas and even in devastating 
their capital Pugkari as stated in the Poddgadh inscription.1° 

Vatsyagulma or Vatsagulma, as the name is spelt elsewhere, was the last capital 
of the Vakitakas, It seems to have attained great importance in course of time ; 
for it gave its name to a particular style. In the opening verse of his Prakrit play 
Aerpiramanjeri, RajaSekhara mentions Vacchomi ( which is plainly derived from 
the Sanskrit Vatsyagulmi) as a 76 together with the Magadhi and the Pancal. 
Vacchomi is clearly identical with Vaidarbhi. The latter name is derived from the 
country of Vidarbha and the former from its capital Vacchoma (Vatsagulma). Dr. 
RANDLE has shown by reference to the Kamasiitra that the Vatsagulma country 
was situated in the South and that it corresponds to the Vakataka kingdom 
Rajasekhara also tells us in his Karpiramafijari that Vacchoma was situated in the 
Daksinape This Prakrit play has for its plot the marriage of Karpiramaii 
jari, the princess of Vacchoma, with Candapala who was probably intended to re- 
present the Pratihara king, Mahipala, of Kanauj.22 The Princess seems to have 
been an adopted daughter!* of the contemporary Ristrakiita king and was staying 
at Vacchoma ( Vatsagulma), the capital of Vidarbha. The importance of Vatsa- 
guima as a centre of culture is suggested by Rajaéekhara in his rhetorical work, 
Kevyamimamsé also. In the third adhyaya of this work Rajagekhara states that 
the mythical Kavyapurusa married the S&hityavidyd at Vatsagulma in Vidarbha 
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this king of the Nala dynasty appears by mistake as Bhava- 
ttavarm: dhapura plat It appears in the correct form in the Podigadh 
Inscription ५ | ia pean on the ध coins cern discovered in tne 
Bastar State. a old at the Numismat ge of India, N 03 i ब 

6. E, I. XIX, 102. The difference between Nardivardkana and Nandivard- 
hana : क ५ कर ालका |. 

8. Viz., in the Cammak, Dudia and Pattan plates. 

9. ए, ऋतो 212, pars Fe 

11: So Kepe mani ( Harward 

[1.६ piramafijari [ ward Oriental Series ed.), प 290. while 

12, LANMAN thinks that he was ruling in the Deccan (Ibid., p, 213), whil 
Sten ६000७ identifies him with Mahendrapala of Kanauj (Des Indische Drama. 
ए. 5). For the reasons on which my view is based, see 1.4. LXII, 201 ff. and 
rn णा Volume, pp. 362 fi. hin 

५ teat. शग ay thie pation, ion. The Nirnayasigara न 
Me the eet which would make the princess a_daughte hter of the Kuntala king 
Fareed op a of Kuntala in those days was Man ‘a, not Vatsagulma, The 
Harward ed., has tehirie कीक ध He himida duhida tti vuccdmi which LAN- 
MAN translates as ‘They call me by way of joke (?) their bought daughter." 
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which is the pleasure-resort of the god of love.™* Vatsaguima was evidently known 
as a centre of learning and culture in the time of RaéjaSekhara. 

This Vatsagulma is identical with Vaéim or Basim, the chief town of the Basim 
tdluka of the Akol District in Berar. This place is now regarded as a holy 
ksetra and there are said to be as many as 108 Jirthes in it, associated with differ 
ent gods and sages. This place-name is variously derived. The Joyemongald a 
commentary of the Admasiifra states that VWatsa and Gulma were two. uterine 
brothers and princes of Daksinadpatha. The country settled by them came to be 
known as Vatsagulmaka.!® The local Mahdimya gives an altogether different 
derivation. It states that Vatsa was a sage who by his very severe austerities made 
an assemblage ( gu/ma ) of gods come down to and settle in the vicinity of his 
hermitage. The place since then came to be known as Vatsagulma.™ 

The India Office plate was intended to record the grant of the village 
Yappajja (?) situated in the Nangara-kafaka on the northern road (Uttara-mérga). 
Yappajja, but if Natigara 5 a mistake for Mangara.’* the place may be identical 
with Mangrul!® (ancient Mangarpura, the head-quarters of a taluka of the same 
name in the Akola District. It lies about 25 miles north by east of Basim, on the 
high road which connects Basim with Karaja. It was therefore situated on the 
northern road ( Uitaera-marga ) as stated in the inscription. 

Finally, I would suggest the reading sanfera (for santaka) in place of sannara. 
We occasionally come across the looped ( in Vakajaka records. There are several 
instances of it the recently discovered Belo’ plates of Pravarasena II, mentioned 
above. Sacarantaka is clearly a mistake for sanicerantaka | properly Saficarantah ), 
which corresponds to the expression apid-saricart usually met with in Vakataka 
grants.!" 

Nagpur. V. V. MIRASHL 


DR. GHOSH ON PANINI AND THE RK-PRATISAKHYA 


In New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, pp. 59-61, Dr. Batakrishna Gost has kindly 
taken note of my article. “Pagini & the Rk-Pratifakhya" (NIA, Vol. I, pp. 
450-59 ) and discussed some of the points raised by me. The main theme of my 
article was to examine in detail the scholastic discussion between Dr. GHosH and 
Dr. Teme on the above subject and put forth my views as to the validity and 
conclusiveness of their arguments and conclusions. Fortunately, both the scholars 
have, by now, expressed their views on my article (GHosH ; NIA, Vol. II, pp. 





fel. gg ee कल 3 

14. ©. 0. 5. ed. (1916), p. 10. ne 

15. Kamasutra (Nimayasigara ed.) p. 2. The Brhatkatha also mentions 
Vatea and Gulma who were sons of a Brahmaga and maternal uncles of Gupddhya ; 
but it does not state that they founded a city named Vatsaguima. See Byhatkatha- 
manjari, 1, 3, 4 and Kathdsaritsagara, I, 6, 9. 

16. Akola District Gazetteer, pp. 322 ff. 

17. As shown by Dr. RANDLE, the inscription contains numerous errors of 
ग्म , Such a mistake is not, therefore, unlikely. 

| hi place is also called Mangrul Pir. Since this note was sent to the 
ae ce ok a 1500 polin coins of several sitavahana kings has 


19. Sasarantaka has no connection with sanlaka. The word is clearly the 
same 35 sartcaramtaka which is met with in the earlier Prakrit grants of the Pal- 
lavas. 1 anné vi व amhapesana-appayutte samcaramfake-bhaga-manusdna in the 
Tira || of Sivaskandavarman, £. I, 1, 5, and compare the expression 

sarvvadhy cite j-$dsama-sancarinas the Mangalur Sanskrit grant of the 
Pallava king Sirhhavarman, 4. A., V, 155, Sarmcarentake refers to officers and ser- 
yants touring in the districts by royal command. 
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39-61: THIEME; IC, Vol. ४, pp. 363-66). But while Dr. THIEME feels “ com- 
pelled to accept my view-point in every essential detail (Ibid 9. 366) and reserves 
for future “a discussion of those delicate points on which he differs from me "Dr. 
GOSH has confined himself to a few salient points in his discussion of my views 
and has kept silent on other issues wherein I have taken exception to his erroneous 
views and mis-statements. I may be permitted to regard his silence as an illustra 
tion of Maunam Svikara-laksanam. In the present note I shall, therefore, refer only 
to those points which have been learnedly discussed by Dr, GHOSH. र 

In his previous अतर, 1). (्त्छत “ particularly stressed the rhythm of a verse- 
foot in Nodéttesvaritodayam"” ( Pan. VIII-iv-67) and expressly stated that “ the 
burden of his whole argument ( about Panini's borrowing from the Rk-Pratisakhya ) 
hinges on the metrical nature of the safra”. But in the last note he argues “ that 
the metrical rhythm plus the term Udaya plus the anomalous (?) grammatical con- 
struction might together constitute the positive proof”, This clearly shows that he 
is no longer enamoured of the ‘ metrical rhythm" as the weightiest argument. It 
may be ( and to my knowledge it is) true that none before Dr, प्त had detected 
the metrical rhythm in the sifra, but the discovery’ does not help the matter much. 
As pointed out by me before, the three parts of the arguments, viz., metrical rhythm, 
the use of the word Udaya and anomalous grammatical construction, considered 
independently lead to no sure conclusion. It is, therefore, natural to expect from 
Dr. GHOSH conclusive and sound arguments and not mere “concurrent possibilities 

About the meaning of the word, Andrsa, Dr. GHosH 4s astonished to see my 
quoting the passages from the Kasiké and Balamanorema to show that the word 
Andérsa means Pada-patha. But he has missed the real purpose of my doing so. It 
wes merely to indicate that Dr. GuosH was not the first scholar to interpret 





Pan. 14-16 with reference to Sikalya’s Padapatha (as implied in his statement on 
ए. 390, vol. IV of Indian Culture). I never contended that the word does not mean 
Padapatha ; on the other hand I quoted the above commentators to show clearly that 
Sakalya's Padapatha was not understood as falling outside the scope of Pan. 1-1-16. 
The real question was and is whether the word, according to Panini, meant Pada- 
patha and Padapatha only. For deciding thia question we should refer ta the use 
of the word in Pre-Paninian and Paninian times. So far as ए. is concerned, let it 
be clearly understood that he does not regard it as a + "तकाला for Padapatha, 
as Dr. GHosH emphatically asserts, I humbly refer Dr. GHosH to Pap. ( IV-1-78 ), 
wherein the word has been used to signify “ something else than the Padapatha”™. 1 
may also refer to the non-technical use of the secondary formation from the word, 
viz., Amdrseya, occurring in the Atharva-Veda (11-1-33). It is, therefore, correct to 
say that in Pan. | 1-1-16 ), Panini is not using the word in a technical sense ( Pada- 
patha only). Panini uses the word in the simple sense, viz., non-vedic, which, of 
course, 88 understood by the Paniniyas includes Padapatha also, If we accept Dr. 
GHOSH's view that the word means Padapétha only, the counter-examples in the 
Rasika on Pin 1-7-16 would be quite unwarranted. The phrase Gav-ity-ayam-dha 
is not taken obviously from Sakalya’s Padapaitha. How can this phrase be then cited 
aa 8 counter-example ( Praty-Udadharana) of the word Sambuddhau in the धिच 
(Le. as the possible example of the sutra if the word Sembuddhau were dropped 
from Pap. I-i-16? Dr. GHosi is not Prepared to accept the proposition that the 
term "सास्य" in Pap. 1-1-16 refers to the non-vedic language in + for the simple 
reason that in that case his contention of Panini's borrowing from the Rk-Pratiéakh ya 


Dr. Gost has charged me with “having not observed a difference between a 
‘final 0 in general and that of Vocative so far as Sandhi-contraction is concerned " 
and takes pains to demonstrate the same. But all his trouble is uncalled for and 
Panini deals with both the kinds of cases—with final O in general and Vocative O in 





| 
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relation to iti, This does not suggest that there is no difference in their treatment. 
My contention was that we have no reason to suppose that Panini should not and 
could not have dealt with the non-contractibility of the Vocative © in relation to itt, 
for I don’t agree with Dr. GHosH that Panini had no personal knowledge of Pada- 
patha and that he had no business to dabble with the niles of Sandhi observed in 

Padapaitha. There is, therefore, no justification for narrowing down arbitrarily the 
sphere of his work. Panini’s is a well-planned and comprehensive grammar and 
naturally therefore he deals with the cases of Vocative 0 in relation to iti as well as 
those of final O. It may be borne in mind that Panini’s treatment of the subject is 
just the same as warranted by the actual usage in the language. If, in Saikalya’s 
Padapitha the vocative @ remains unjoined in Sandhi with the following Iti, it is 
provided for in the sitra ( 11-16 ), while the cases of final 0, which are joined in 
Sandhi, are provided for by the siitras ( VI-i-78, VI-i-109 ). Exceptions to the 
above rules in the prese Mantras and in the metrical mantras are provided for in the 
giitras ( VI-i-117 ff: VI-i-115-6 ) respectively. There could be no better, and yet 
at the same time brief, treatment. But Dr. GHosH, anxious to find defects in 
Panini's treatment, quotes three (3) cases from the Taittiriva Samhita and asserts 
that they are not covered by Panini. [ may point out that Panini’s plan has not 
left the above 3 cases unattended. The first two examples, cited by Dr. GHOSH, 
sine asi ( TS, 1-3-14-7 ) end Pito 6 ( TS. 5-7-2-4 ) are not joined in Sandhi, because 
—as occurring, in the body of a metrical mantra (54 no mayobhi pito dé visasve 
and vadmd ki siino asy-admasadma)—they are covered by Pan. (VI-i-115). Dr 
Guosn’s third example Satakrato’me (TS 2-5-12-15) occurs in a prose mantra and 
therefore the general rule (VI-i-109) prevails and Sandhi is made. I wonder 
how the strict and careful application of (Pam. VI-i-115). to the above examples 
escaped Dr. GHosH’s vigilant notice. 

Before I pass on to other topics, I may allude to two statements made in 
this connection in his note by Dr. GHOSH. He thinks that Patafijali misunderstood 
Pan. I-i-115, for the example given by him, aho ih is from Padapatha. If Dr. 
GuosH had read further the remarks of Patafijali on the same sitras, he would have 
clearly seen that Patafijali did not regard the siitra applicable to Padapatha only 
(vide ado'bhevat, given as an .example of the Vartika Olaiea wipratigedhah) on 
the same stra. In fact, Patafijali takes the siitra as enjoining the particle (0 to be 
unchangeable in general And this is in full conformity with the state of things. 
But the difficulty of Dr. GHosH ia that be does not like Panini or his commentator 
to refer to Padapatha, which according to him is reserved for the author of the 
Rk-Pratiéakhya, The other statement of Dr. GHOSH open to objection is that he 
thinks that cases of real non-sandhi are dealt with by P. in VI-i-115 ff, where the 
word is prakrtyd and not pregrhya. According to Dr, GHosH, the pragrhya cases 
should belong to Padapatha only. But the Paninian scheme does not justify the 
above assumption. Does Dr. GHOSH mean to fay that the pragrhya cases ( provided 
for in Pan. I-i-11-12 ; 15) occur in Padapatha only and not in the general literature ? 

About the ‘ingenious’ suggestion regarding Pan. VI-i-27, Dr. GHOSH says with- 
out giving reasons that he is still unconvinced. This, of course, I cannot help. But 
when he further asserts that, in case the sitra ( VI-i-127 ) is split into parts, 
the particle ca would not be redundant, but would serve the purpose of connecting 
the two parts and quotes an analogous case of Pan. VII-ii-98, I must say that he 
has missed my argument. In Pap. (VII-i-38) the particle ca is really anwkar- 
sanarika of the word eka-vacane which otherwise would not be obtained, for the 
following of a pratyaya or an uiterapada does not necessarily imply the eka-vacanatva 
of the preceding Yusmad and Asmed. But in the present case (VII-i-127), the 
state of things is different. Here the very fact that the long vowels 1 ४, etc. are 
shortened before a dissimilar vowel, clearly implies that no further wen-sandhi should 
take place (Hrasva-vidhi-samarthyat na svarasandhih), Hence there is no neces- 
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sity of assigning pragrhyatva to the examples of Dr, GHosH’s second part of the 
sutra and the particle ca would therefore remain redundant. 

Regarding his novel theory that in a Pan. rule the name of an Acérye invariably 
comes in the end, I have shown in my last article that no such principle can be de- 
duced from the order of words in the Astadhydyi and finally quoted the धर (III- 
Iv-111) 85 going against Dr. 00585 theory. In reply, Dr. GHosH says that he was 
not oblivious of that siitra and considers the word eva in (III-iv-111) as truly re- 
dundant. As Dr. GHosH disregards my reference to Patafijali (on Pan. III-iv-110), 
where the significance of eva has been indicated, I can't decide whether he remains 
unconvinced by the argument or has missed the point as in the above case of ca. 
The latter is, indeed, the case with his another statement in which he still persists 
to regard Syelr akuruta (TS 5-5-8) and काका abhavan ( thid, 5-5-5) as the 
known examples of Dr. GHosH’s first part of the sittra ( WI-i-127). The facts are 
quite simple and clear. As the first part of the sitra records the opinion of Sakalya, 
its examples should, according to Dr. GHosH, be given from Sakalya’s work ( Pada- 
patha) as in the case of other Pan. Sitras quoting Sdkalya. The examples from the 
TS. would be, according to him, unwarranted and irrelevant. As regards the 1590 
we problem, Dr, GHosH is ‘mystified to see that I discussed only that side of एण 
blem which may be turned to support my theory and completely ignored the rest. 
But how am I to convince him that I have no theory to advance. I was concerned 
with examining his mistatements on the ufigh Grit problem. Dr. GHosH had stated 
(IC, Vol. IV pp. 394-95) that Sandhi in avedv-indra and its absence in bha w- 
amsave cannot be explained by Pan. On this, I pointed out the Pan. siitras 
( VIIIL-iii-33 and I-i-14), which fully cover the above examples. But instead of 
admitting the cogency of my reply, he insists to remain unconvinced, As regards 
his reasons for remaining unconvinced, he has none to cffer with reference to bha w- 
anisare, and about avedv-indra he gives an illuminating (?) reason that the sitra 
( VITI-iii-33 ) is an optional mle. What a good reason ! 

As regards the last paragraph of Dr. GHosn’s note, I can't help wishing that | 
would rather like to remain ununderstood “as to what I intended to convey" than 
to be misunderstood. For, the misunderstanding of my remarks seems to have ex- 
asparated Dr. GHosH and induced him to take pains to explain in detail an ‘obvious’ 
thing, viz. contraction or non-contraction in Samhita has nothing to do with pragrh- 
yatva. I pray Dr. GHOSH to re-read the last paragraph of my article before attri- 
buting to me the views I did not express. My view-point in brief was this that 
if P. had before him the present redaction of the written Sarhhiti text, it was within 
the scope of his work to account for the cases of non-sandhi as found in written 
Sarhhita text. It is a different question whether the Sandhi allowed in Samhita text 
has to be actually resolved or not metri cowsa in recitation, what ए. was 
with is that the cases of Sandhi or non-Sandhi as occurring in the written Samhita 
text should be covered by his rules. I have above referred to the siitra ( VI-i-115) 
which explains the non-sandhi of final 0 in ‘hundreds’ of the written Sarhhita text 
cases. P. was, therefore, quite justified in taking the cases of non-sandhi in (कका 
adhifritah (RV. TX 12-3) and tena ytvaye (Rv. X-183-2) into account {vide the 
siitra I-i-19). This sitra is not put in the section of prakyiya ( Pan. VI-i-115, ff.). 
9, puts it purposely in the pragrhya section ( Pap. I-i-11 ff.) in order to give it an 
additional significance of indicating the peculiar treatment of its examples in the 
Padapatha. This is the rationale of the traditional interpretation, which does not 
permit the क्ती of the phrase Sdkelyasye itew anarse in the sitra. If Dr. 
GHosH had his say in the matter, he would drag back the above phrase even in 
Pain. I-i-11-115 also, for there also the vowel declared to be pragrhya is followed by 
itt in the Padapatha., 

Before taking leave of Dr. GuosH, let me make it clear that it is far from u3— 
the Paniniyas—and as a matter of fact from Acarya Panini himself—to claim in- 


fallibility and omniscience for Paninian Grammar, What we insist on is that we 
should make every honest effort to study closely Panini and his commentators before 
rushing to a hasty conclusion. For we believe that, despite a very valuable and solid 
work done in the sphere of Sanskrit Grammar, there is still much in Panini which 
has escaped the attention of modern scholars, and a patient and sympathetic study 
of ए, would reveal things unknown so far. It is, therefore, a matter of rerget that 
such a veteran Philologist as Dr. GHosH—whose opinions are entitled to our great 
respect—should indulge in such cheap and undignified remarks as ‘Panini copied 
mechanically without understanding’, that ‘he had no personal knowledge of Pada- 
patha’, and that ‘he had no business to deal with Padapatha. 


fa व्याकरणं प्रोक्तं तस्मै पाणिनये नमः 


Nagpur. 
S. P. CHATURVEDI. 


MADHUSUDANANANDA 


Dr. ४. RAGHAVAN in his note under the above caption in NIA. No. 1. 743-50 
refers to my statement in the ABORI 9. 321 that one of the two verses in Rapiadm 
pratibodhah referring to the rule of the Marathas in Maharastra is an interpolation 
in the only available Ms. of that work at the Mss. Library at the BORI., Poona 
and asks whether it is not likely that the other verse therein referring to the killing 
of the Mahomedans at Delhi by the Marathas may also be an interpolation. Then 
in the last paragraph the learned doctor relying on certain data puts forth a theory 
that the author of the said work, might have composed it about the beginning 
of the 14th century. 

2. It is very unsafe to determine the date of a work positively from internal 
evidence only when only ome Ms. thereof is available and when the copyist is 
found to have copied out verses indiscriminately and left scores of them unn 
without mentioning the reason for doing so. I however proceed to consider the 
above theory on assuming that all the unnumbered verses were interpolated by the 
copyist in order to fill in what seemed to him gaps in the original before him or to 
supplement an argument of the author. 

3. That theory would be acceptable only if the verse containing the said 
reference to the killing of the Mahomedans at Delhi by the Marathas is an inter- 
polated one. I regret to find from the jottings made by me when I wrote the above 
“Reply to Criticisms” that it is not so. As stated already the Ms. consists of three 
parts named (1) Paficomokara-vivaranam,—Pirvardham (2) Poaticomakare-vivara- 
namt-Uttarardham and (3) Rajiam-pratibodhakam-prakaranam-Uttardrdham, The 
verse Indraprasthe mahamleccah &c., has been distinctly numbered 70 in the first part 
whereas the verse Maharastreca rajanyah &c. which I put down as an interpolation 
eccura in the third part, between verses numbered 16 and 17 and has no number 
assigned to it in the Ms. 

4. On the other hand there are distinct quotations from the Poficadafi by 
name made in the first part at two places. The first quotation has been assigned 

29 but others quoted after No, 206 have not been assigned any numbers. If 
these quotations formed part of the Pavicemakara-viverenam of Madhusiidarginanda, 
the above theory of Dr. RAGAVAN becomes unacceptable since Bharatitirtha and 
Vidyaranya did not live prior to the beginning of the 14th century. Even if the 
unnumbered verses from the Peficedaii may be brushed aside as interpolations 
the numbered one cannot. I therefore believe that this evidence is definitely 
against the plausibility of the said theory 
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5 If Dr. RAGHAVAN is of opinion that this is not conclusive evidence and 
is keen on ascertaining the date of the Paticamatara-vivaranam and दरति prati- 
bedkah from internal data he can do so on taking into consideration the following 
facts which appear from my jottings namely : 
1. The chewing of tobacco as a vice of his time is referred to by the author in 
1. 188. 

2. The wse guns (Lohayantras) in war in place of Astras and Sastras is con- 
demned in an unumbered verse at p. 8 

3. The levying of taxes by a Mahomedan king of the place, where the author 
lived, even on endowments. made by former kings to Brahmans and 
I. 66-119 to be fraught with very dire consequences, if not immediate, 
at least remote. J + 

4. Besides the Devisikta, Bhagaved-gita, Manu, Daksa, Pardiara, 1510 
काक and Narada Smyltis, Ramayana, Santiparva of the 2490. Bhage- 
wata, Brahma, and Aditya Puranas, Hathayogadipikd (said to be work of 
Kardama) Yogevdsisjha, and Nittiataka which are decidedly of dates 
earlier than the 13th century, thé Ms. contains quotations from the 
following works distinctly named, namely : 
1. Gorakga-vacanam I. 3 
2 Keularmava I. 5 
3. Ydpivalkya (Advaite) I. 9. 
4. Siva (Rasarmave) I. 11 to 23. 
5. Révenatantrasira I. 24, 27. 
6. Paticadadi 1. 29, 206. 
7. Vibhisanatentra, I. 33. 
8. Laghusaubhdgyo-latika. I, 48. 215. 
9. Nendendra Yatikdyastha-samvdda I. 73. 
10. Nendendra Prthivipati-samvdda. I. 76. 
ll. Satyakima. I. 97 
12. Daitdiraya. I. 190. 
13. Dvijayavana-samvdda. p. 20 
14. Prthividharicdrya's WVastupujdpeddhati, taken from the Candi- 

batha in the Vayupurdina. pp. 23, 27. 

15. Prabodhecandrédaya p. 46. 


Ahmedabad, 








ए, C. DIvANJT 


$RI RAGHAVENDRA SVAMIN 
है RAGHAVENDRA SVAMIN (TigTHA) 1623-71. 


। #; 


गो ५ By 
` छ, N, KRISHNAMURTI SARMA. 


Raghavendra Tirtha ranks a5 one of the memorahle Saints of the 
Madhva calendar. After Vijayindra Tirtha, he is the most influential com- 
mentator and authoritative exponent of the school of Madhvacirya. To 
this day his memory is loved and cherished with respect by the followers of 
Madhva to whatever Mutt they belong = 

For a full and contemporary account of his life and career, we are in- 
debted to his nephew Narayana, whose Rdghavendra-Vijaya™ is a fine poetic 
account in ten cantos, packed with historical information. (2) The Guru- 
gunastave? of Vadindra, throws much welcome light on the contemporaries 
of Raghavendra in the realm of letters as well as on his literary activities. 
(3) This is supplemented by valuable references to writers of rival schools, 
in the works of Raghavendra himself. 


Date 


According to the Mutt lists, Raghavendra was on the pijha from 1624-71. 
His predecessor, Suddhindra Tirtha was a contemporary of Raghunatha 
Nayaka (1614-33) of Tanjore® And Raghavendra himself was a contem- 
porary of the last of the Nayaka of Tanjore : Vijayaraghava (1633-73). 

Narfiyana tells us in his biography that early in his life i.e. before he 
became a Pontiff, Raghavendra (then Venkatanatha), did, on one occa- 
sion, win the admiration of the famous scholar Yajfianirayana Diksita‘ of 
` the Tanjore Court when he came out successful in a disputation with a cele- 
brated scholar at the court who had commented upon the Sulba-Siitras ; and 
again later when he vanquished his opponents in a disputation over the term 
kakataliye® and the question teplamudraikana. 

1. Ed. by 5. Subba Rav, Nirmayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898, 

2. Published in the 5.1, (Belgaum, 1923). 

3. Raghavendra-Vijaya, ti, 35. 

4. He was the son of Govinda Dikgita who was minister to Acyutappa and 
Raghunitha Nayaka and translated the Paficanadamahdtmyea in 1605. He may be 
taken to have flourished between 1615-45. परजिन was the author of 
Sahityvaratnakara. 

5. The formation of this term was frequently debated. Vide Aakatdaliyavadartha 
of Vaficesvara son of Narasimha (HZ II. 144) Cafalegus, IIT. 19 and (OPP. IL. 
6649) i, 89 


wa 
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Two verses relating to these incidents have been cited from Na&riyana’s 

work, in the Seurces of Vijayanagar History : 
“ तज्ञापुर्यामन्यदा शुल्बसूत्र व्याल्यातारं यायजूक यजन्तम्‌ | 

राज्ञो विद्वान्यज्ञनारायणेज्याशीलोत्तंस: ते ननन्दातिमात्रम्‌ ॥ 

Rea, काकतालीयशब्दे Sat तं वावदकान्कवीन्द्रान्‌ 

तस्यां gal तप्तमुद्राइने च प्रौढं मेने यज्ञनारायणस्तम्‌ ॥ ” (TV. 16-17) 
Of these, the first one is grammatically faulty* and defies constructions. The 
English rendering of the verses as on P. 253 of the Sources of Vijayanagar 
History 

“ At Tanjore, the great Yajfianarayana Dikgita who had performed sacri 
fices and who had commented on the Sulba-Siitras, respected Venkatanatha 
(later on Raghavendra Tirtha) very much ...... (and) underwent 
Mudrankana by him,’ 
is very wide of the mark. It will be seen that if literally construed, the first 
two lines would convey that not Yajfianirayana but Raghavendra himeelf was 
the Sacrificer (Yajantam) and commentator on the Sulba-Sitras! The accu 
satives Yayajikam Yajantem and Sulbasiilram Vydkhydlaram cannot at all 
be connected with Yajiianarayana Diksita as has been done by the author of 
Sources of Vijayenager History. Nor is there independent evidence to show 
that Venkatanftha had ever performed any sacrifices or had commented on 
the Sulba-Sittras. “ YAyajiikam" would moreover signify a habifual sacrificer 
which we know R. was not. 

The correct reading of the first verse therefore seems to be :— 

तज्ापुर्यामन्यदा शुल्बसुत्न व्याश्यातारं यायजुकं जयन्तम्‌ । 

राज्ञो विद्वान्यज्ञनारायणेज्याश्ीलोत्तंस: ते ननन्दातिमात्नम्‌ ॥ 
which would mean that प्रलाप्णिशनज्ञातव had occasion to meet and vanquish in 
tation a celebrated scholar of the Tanjore court who had comme 
upon the Sulbe-Sitras. 

This commentator on the Sulba-Siitras must have been a famous per- 
sonage of his times ; so much so that Narayana has not thought it necessary 
to mention his name. That he was not the same as Yajfianarayana himself’ 
is obvious from the tenor of the verse defective as it is in the quotation. 

On the actual identity of this scholar light is thrown by RA&jaciidaman 
Diksita who tells us in one of the introductory verses to his Tentratikhamawt 
(T.P.L. XII, 6841 ), that his teacher Venkateévara Diksita of the cele- 
brated Govinda Diksita (Minister of two of the Nayak Kings of Tanjore)— 
wrote four works including a commentary on the Sulba-Siitres* entitled 








6. It would be obvious that of the two epithets Ydyajakam and Yajaniam (35 
in the text) any one is redundant in the light of the other. 

7. It is also unlikely that the Minister himself would have thought it wise of 
politic to do so. 

& No Ms. of the work has been preserved at the T. P. L. But there is one 
at the Library of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. Commenting on the Sulba-sufras was 2 
little unusual and very probably Narayana thought and rightly too that to mention 
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Sulba-Mimamsad :— 
येनेष्टं साभिचित्याप्तवाजपेयादिभिर्मखैः | 
छृतं साहित्यसाम्नाज्यं नाम का्यमनुत्तमम्‌ ॥ 
व्यतानि शुल्बमीमांसा तथा कमोन्तवार्तिकम्‌ | 
टुप्टीकायाः कता रीका वार्तिकाभरणाभिधा ॥ 
Here then ts most plausible evidence to believe that the comme 
the Sulba-Suiras mentioned by Narayana was no other than Venkateévara 
Diksita’ son of Govinda Diksita and a brother of Yaijfiandrayana Diksita 











Rajacidimani Diksita’s- Tentrasikhémani was composed in 1637 A.D., 
and the meeting between his teacher (Venkateé'vara Diksita) and Venkata 
natha may therefore have taken place about 1620 av. in the reign of 
Raghun&tha Nayaka 

It is therefore impossible to accept the translation of the second half of 
the second verse in Seurces of Vij. History that “the scholar Yajfianarayana 
himself underwent Mudrankana ( branding of the body with the symbols 
sacred to Vaisnavism) by him” (i.e. Venkatanitha) [p. 253] for the 
simple reason that the latter was mot yet a Sannyasin’® (Yati) who alone is 
empowered to administer the taptamudra according to the religious laws of 
the Madhvas. Here again the fact of the matter and what Narayana him 
self means to say, appears to be that Venkatanatha came out victorious in a 
disputation with certain scholars over the issue ofthe Sdstraic character of 
taptamudra-dharana and that his arguments in defence of it were admitted 
to be sound and sensible by Yajiianiriyana himself (in whose presence 
evidently the debate was conducted ) :— 


काकतालीय शब्दे, तप्तमुद्राइने च ( विषये ) वावद्कान्कवीन्द्रान्‌ जेतारं तं ( वेङ्कटनाथं ) 
यज्ञनारायेणः ste ( बहु ) मेने ॥ 

Here again, we are lucky to light upon interesting facts from the literary 
history of the times. The evidence of Mss., shows that Bhaskara Diksita 
disciple of UmémaheSvara Diksita ( who in turn was a pupil of the redoubt- 
able Nysirhhaérama ) wrote a work called Tepfamudrd-Vidrdvenam in which 
he condemned the practice of teplamudrd-dhadrana advocated by the followers 
of Madhva—probably as a counterblast to Vijayindra Tirtha’s work in defence 
of the said practice (See under VIJAYINDRA). A Ms. of this work of 
Bhaskara ta is preserved at the T. P. L. (XIII. 7523) and it is dated 
in the reign of Sahaji (1684-1710). The author himself may naturally be 











the fact would suffice to give a clue to the identity of the person, without giving 
open offence to the great Minister ! 
9, Needless to point out that the epithet Yayejakem (frequent sacrificer) : 
applied by Nariyana would fit him admirably as he was a full-fledged Diksita. 
येनेष्ट साप्रिचित्याप्त बाजपेयादिभिर्म्ैः 
10. This is clear from the fact that Naréyana goes on to narrate the story of 
Venkatanatha’s renunciation and ordination as a monk only from VI-26 onwards. 
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pushed half a century earlier and assigned to the period of Raghunatha 
(1614-23) and Vijayaraghava. It was probably the same writer that en- 
countered Venkatanatha. The former's grand-preceptor Nysimh&srama was 
a contemporary of Raghavendra’s Paramaguru Vijayindra Tirtha (1514-95 ). 
The contemporaneity of the two grand-disciples is thus by no means an un- 
sound deduction. Needless then to stress that great is the historical value of 
Nariyana’s biography of his uncle. 

(2) The Gurugunestava tells us that Raghavendra’s commentary on 
the Mimdmsa Stitras was greatly admired by Nilakantha Diksita, the great 
scholar and minister of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura ( 1623-59 ), who show- 
ed his regard by placing the work on the back of his own elephant and taking 
it round the city. 

(3) In his £ on the TP of Jayatirtha, Raghavendra refutes certain 
criticisms urged by the Visistidvaitin Mahcadrya, on the Dvaita-interpreta- 
tion of the B.S., in his Pérdferya-vijaya". This Mahiicirya figures as the 
donee of a land-grant ( jaghir ) of the village of Sitgareddipalli in the Nellore 
Dt. from Vada Pedda Venkajadri Nayaningaru, in 16530, 

Raghavendra seems to have spent the major part of his life in the 
Southern districts of the Madras Presidency, chiefly at Tanjore and Kumba- 
konam. Towards the latter part of his life however he seems to have moved 
to Mysore territory. In 1663 (Sobhakrt) we see him receiving a (c.p.) 
grant of the village of Nalliiru, surnamed Devardjapura, from Doddadeva- 
raja Odeyar (1659-72)"*.of Mysore™ and a few years later the village of 
Mantralaya from an officer of the Governor of Adoni (1662-87). 

The date assigned to him in the Mutt list ( 1624-71 ) is thus corroborat 
ed by the foregoing evidence". 


Life 
Raghavendra's ancestors on the maternal side were of the Gautamagotra 
His great-grandfather Krsna Bhatta, was tutor to the Emperor Kysnadeva 
Raya, in Ving. His grandfather was Kanakacala Bhatta. His father 
ammacarya was also a good scholar and an artist in Music. After the 





11. मन्ति्रीनीरकष्टामिधमविमणिना भहतन्त्रानुवन्ये 


ग्रन्थे त्ावक््वदीये करिणि शुणविदा रोपितेऽभ्यणाय ॥ ° 

Nilakantha is known to have arbitrated at a Saiva-Vaisnava dispute over 
the digging of a tank at Madura, in 1626 AD. TAyLor, His Mss., Vol. ii, p. 149. 
His Nilakanthavijayacampu was composed in 1637-38, (See the verse given in Mm. 
Kuppusvami Sastai’s Introd. to the edn. of the work). 

12, See under TP-Bhavadipa of Raghavendra. 

13, Rangicirya, Madras Inse., Il, ७ 1151. Venugopal and Butterworth 
Nellore, 1905 61 

14. Burcess, Chronology of Modern India. 

15, Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917, pp. 58-59 

16. According to 5. Srikanta Sastre: “Sk. Lit. under Vijayanagar Kings” (Vij- 
Sex. Com. Vol. 9. 317) Raghavendra was a contemporary of Bhallavipuri Bhairava- 
bhajta and Virabhadra Pandita. Vide also Ragh. Vij. VIII. 4 


=. 
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Reproduced from an ancient portrait preserved in 
his Majfha at Kumbakbonam. 
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fall of Vijayanagar (1565), Timmannacdrya migrated to the Tundiramandala 
(K&ifici) and settled down at the town of Pattana (Sadras)? with his wife 
Gopikimba. They had three children : Gururija; Venkatiimba'*? and एलान 
katanitha (the future Raghavendra). Early in his life, Venkatanitha 
lost his father. But his elder brother Gururija took charge of him, had him 
educated under his brother-in-law Laksminarasimhicdrya, and got him married 
when he came of age. 

It was about this time that Venkataréitha first came to be attached to 
the Mutt of Sudhindra Tirtha at Kumbakonam, where his scholarship soon 
attracted the attention of the Svami"*. It was also probably at this time 
that Venkatanatha made his literary debit, as already referred to, at the 
court of Raghundtha Nayaka. The more Sudhindra saw of Venkatanitha, 
the greater grew his desire to make Aum su him as Pontiff of his Mutt. 
He accordingly communicated his wish to the young scholar but met with 
stout resistance. Venkatanitha pleaded that he was yet young and in no 








17. She was married to Laks | carya who subsequently became the 
teacher of Raghavendra. Her son was Nardyana who wrote the biography of his 
uncle Raghavendra. 

18 There is no ground for the assumption of Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma that 

Raghavendra was (for some time) the direct disciple of Vijayindra Tirtha, in the 
matter of the study of Dvaita Vedinta” and that he was “undoubtedly a junior 
contemporary of Vij. and studied partly under him and partly under Sudhindra 
after the demise of Vij.” (The Hindu, Madras, Aug. 4, 1936, p. 9, col. 1) The 
proofs adduced by the Doctor are: (1) certain stories current in traditional circles ; 
(2) a portrait of the pupil Raghavendra engaged in study, still preserved in the 
Vij. Matha at Kumbakonam (Italics mine) and (3) the internal evidence when 
R. “ speaks with great admiration, of the works of Vij". We need not trouble to 
contradict sferies in such cases. But the evidence of a contemporary biographer 
like Narayana, has greater claims to recognition than the stories of later. genera- 
tions. And throughout his work Narayana has nowhere said a word about his 
uncle’s studies under Vij. He is not likely to have passed over it if such had really 
been the fact. It is significant that he begins his account of the history of R. after re- 
cording the demise of Vij. The portrait (face opposite) too represents R. not in study 
(as Dr. Nagaraja SaRMA would have us believe) but in the attitude of one wor- 
shipping God. The ascetic robes in which R. is dressed and the absence of the 
yajfopavita from his person are sure indication that the portrait has reference to 
his pontifical days, but there is absolutely no reason to connect the picture neces- 
sarily with Vij. who does not also find a place in it. The reference to Vij. as “ Guru 
pada” in some of R's works, has therefore to be viewed merely as a tribute rather 
than as recording a strictly historical fact. We have it from Narayana that R. 
used to spend his time at the Tomb of Vij. in prayer and contemplation and he 
might have learnt to revere the memory of Vij. as that of a Guru (and in fact, 
he was his Guru's Guru). From N’s account it is clear that R could not have been 
more than forty at the time of his ordination which (there is reason to believe) 
took place fwe yéars before the death of Sudhindra (1623) according to the Mutt 
list. This would give 1582 or so as the date of R's birth and he could not have 
been more than 13 at the time of Vij's demise (1596 Manmatha) and it is too much 
to be asked to believe that he had read all the advanced classics of the Dvaita 
system, under Vij. by then. 
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mood for renunciation, that he had not yet finished tasting and testing the 
pleasures of life, that his wife was still young and his boy not yet initiated 
into Gurukula?®. But Sudhindra would not take a refusal. He continued 
his pleadings and persuasions and finally succeeded in convincing the young 
scholar of the vanity and evanescence of worldly attachments telling him of 
the great destiny that was in store for him. Under these repeated importuni- 
ties, the higher aspirations of Venkatanitha began to be roused and he began 
to thaw. He was however thrown into restless cogitations for sometime 
One day, a vision appeared before him and that practically settled his future. 
The ordination was arranged to take place at Tanjore, to avoid trouble from 
the young wife. In or about 1621 a.p., Venkatanitha was duly ordained a 
Monk under the name of Raghavendra Tirtha. Two years later, Sudhindra 
Tirtha died at Hampi and Raghavendra became the Head?* of his Mutt. 
Madura™ and Srirangam, From Srirangam he moved westwards, to Udipi 
and Subrahmanya and thence north to Pandharpur,2* Kolhapur and Bijapur. 
At Kolhapur he is said to have made a long stay®* and at Bijapur he was 
able to make many converts?’. He returned ultimately to Kumbakonam 
passing through Tirupati, Kanci, Vrddhacalam and Srimusnam**. His fre- 
quent marches from place to place do not seem to have interfered with his 
literary activities. He wrote his works in the intervals of his tour from one 
place to another as well as when on the move. A good pen-picture of Ri- 
ghavendra during the latter part of his life at Kumbakonam, is given by 


19, बाला भावा बालको नोपनीतो बालरुश्राह नाश्रमे मेऽस्ति वाज्छा 
(Rag. Vij. VI. 29.) 

20, His name is said to have been Laksminaradyana who is credited in the 
Gurugunastava with the authorship of a com. on the Rgbhdsyafika (verse 27) of 
which we have an incomplete Ms. in the Mysore O. L. (Nagari, 2981), 

21. At Tanjore, on the banks of the Vadavar. 

22. The evidence on this point is furnished by Narayana :— 

जानीहि तव TGP त्वदायें वासो यन्मे वत्सरद्वन्द्रमेव ॥ ( ४1. 52) 
in a speech put into the mouth of Sarasvati. This effectively disposes of Dr. R. 
Nagaraja SaRMa's theory of Raghavendra’s having been a student of Dvaita classics 
under Vijayindya. 

23. Tradition says that Raghavendra had to contend with a rival claimant to 
the Pitha in the person of Yadavendra who had been ordained by Sudhindra a few 
years before him. This Yadavendra is said to have caused considerable annoyance 
to Raghavendra both at the time of his succession to the Pontificate and for years 
afterwards, The King of Tanjore is said to have finally decided the issue in favour 
of Raghavendra and proclaimed him as the rightful heir and successor. Yadavendra 
18 Teported to have passed away at Yadugiri on the R. Krsna. On account of his feud 
with Raghavendra, his tomb, it is said, is not officially visited by the Svamis of 
the Mutt. This Yadavendra was probably the same as the Guru of Laksminatha 
Tirtha of the we Mutt. (See later) 

24. Ragh, Vij. vii, 46. It was presumably then that he mac 

23. Op. cil. viii, 67. 26. Op. cit. vili, 67. 

2, Vill, 89, co. viii, 7d, - 
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Nariyana”®. [See the portrait of Raghavendra engaged in Shnika, facing 
p. 74]. 

By 1663 Raghavendra had left for Mysore when he received a grant 
from Dodda Devarija Odeyar. He seems to have moved further north 
after a time and finally settled down at Mantrailaya a village in the Bellary 
Dt. about 12 miles from the Tungabhadra River (Ry. Station). It appears 
from the Mackenzie Mss. that the village was granted to him rent-free by 
Venkanna Pant the Dewan of Sidi Masanad Khan, Governor of Adoni 
( 1662-87 ). ( Madras Dt. Gazette. Reprint 1916, Ch, XV. Adoni talug. 0. 
913). There, on the banks of the sacred river, he passed away in 1671 
(Virodhikrt), and his mortal remains which lic enshrined there, attract thou- 
sands of pilgrims all the year round. 


Works. 


Over forty works have been attributed to Raghavendra. Most of these 
are in the nature of commentaries on the works of Madhva, Jayatirtha and 


Vydsaraya. The rest include a couple of original works and commentaries 
of a more or less independent character. “ Bhavadipa” is the general title 


given to a majority of his works, His writings are characterised by 
remarkable simplicity of language and clarity of exposition. Through his 
singularly unassuming commentaries he has brought the contents of even the 
most abstruse treatise in the Dvaita Vedanta within easy reach of the aver- 
age reader and therein lies the secret of his success and fame. 


(1-6) Desa-Prakaranas. 


Raghavendra wrote glosses on six out of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva, 
elucidating the respective commentaries thereon of Jayatirtha, omitting those 
four already commented upon by Vyasaraya™. Except that on the Karmantr- 
noya, all the other glosses have been printed. Of these the tippana on the 
VTN. is the biggest running to 3700 granthas. Next comes that on the 
Td-tia with 1450 granthas ( Bombay, 1898 ). 

( 7-12) Siitra Prasthana. 

There are altogether six works of Raghavendra bearing upon the Sitra- 

prasthana. One of them (7) the Nydyamuktévali (p)** is a brief summary 


29. It appears from Narayana’s account that R. had made the Saiva Mutt 
(acquired in the days of Vijayindra as already related) facing the southern gate of 
the Kumbheévara temple at Kumbakonam, his permanent residence He used to go 
for his daily bath at the Kaveri, pay his respects at the Tomb of Vijayindra and 
then worship KumbheSvara on his way back to his Mutt. (ix 37-39) 
x ॐ » ॐ पार्वतीशममिवंद् पद्धतौ ॥ 

20. Viz. those on the Khendnatraya and the one on the Tattaviveka. His 
glosses are not known as " Tikas" a5 stated on p. 317 of the Viy Sex, Co. Vol, 

31, Belgaum, च 
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of the Adhikarana of the B.S, (8) His Tantredipika®* is a Vytti directly on the 
siitras, in 3000 granthas, referring where necessary, to the explanations con- ` 
tained in the earlier works and commentaries like the NS., the Candrika, the 
TD and the Nayacandrika as well as a few other ( minor ) commentaries. 
It does not attempt any criticism of the interpretations of rival schools, as 
the purpose of the author is solely constructive. Among the Post-Vyasaraya 
commentaries referred is one by Vijayindra Tirtha®’ (9) His Bhavadipe™ 
on the TP of Jayatirtha, is a voluminous work of over 12,300 granthas. It 
refers to both the Tantradipikd,* and the Prakdga** on the (व्वा कत, The 
plan of the work is both critical?™ and expository. One of the new works 
criticised here is the Pardfaryavijava of Mahacarya,** whose strictures on the 
Siitra-interpretation of Madhva are quoted and criticised (See i, 1, 27 p. 64, 
lines 10-24; 1. 1, 6 p. 39). Certain criticisms urged by Appayya ita have 
also been dealt with ( iii, 3, 61 (349) ; P. 29, lines 18-23; P. 19, 4-6). The 
TD is quoted over fifty times and these quotations are valuable also in fixing 
the text of it. There are references to several other commentators of the 
TP (i, 2, 17, ए. 84, 85; iti, 3, 27, p. 3189 ), including the Candrika ( on 
1, 4, 2). 

(10) The commentary on the Taparyacandrika of Vyasariya, entitled 
^ Prakafa” is another lengthy work of 18,400 granthas. It is eulogised by 
Vadindra in his Gurugunastava (verse 17) and seems to have preceded the 
author's commentary on the TP wherein it is referred 10.0 The views em- 
bodied in the Neya-viveka, Nibendhana, Tantractidimani (Mimadmsa), the 
Srikantha-bhasya*", and its commentary Sivdrkemanidipike by Appayya 
Diksita, as well as those in his Madhvamatavidhvemsana are q and 
criticised. Mention is made of (1) the Upesamhdravijaya, (2) the Kenfe- 
koddhara and the Paratatvaprakasika of Vijayindra Tirtha. The author 


32. Keferred to in his N.S. Perimala, ii, 1, p. 208 and 288. 
_ ॐ. Ch गुरुपादकृतोध्प्यस्ति संग्रहो हृदयंगमः (ver. 2) Cf. also a quotation from 
it under iti, 3, 37 dismissing an objection of Appayya Diksita that Madhva’s inter- 
pretation of कतु there is opposed to the Mimamsa-sampradaya 

34. Nimayasagar Press, Bombay, 1902. 

35. i, 3, 42p, 23%; P. 31, line 7; ए. 64, 4: 70, 12. 

36, 11 p. 39; 122b. 

37. “ नूतनेरूहिता ये तु दोषास्तेषामरग्नताम्‌ | 

संप्रदश यितुं चातः प्रसन्नाः सन्तु AT: ॥ * 


38. Sastramuktavali Series, 43, Conjeeveram, 1912. : 
` ४9. P. 30, lines 7. (Bombay) But the Prekdéa itself refers to the TP-Bhavedipa 
i, 4, adh. 7, p. 8420. 

40. The work is not noticed by Vyasaraya in his Candrika, The omission न 
made good by Raghavendra who by quoting both from the Sivdrkemanidipika (ए. 41: 
mead oe: si asp te इछि, has brought the critical literature of his school 
पण. ` He dealt with the criticiams of Mahlicirya’s Paraiaryavijaya, 
here. (1, 4 adh. 2, 792 ; 842), | 

41. ए. 8249, 
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gives ample proofs of his profound acquaintance with and mastery over the 
interpretational niceties of the Purvamir = and Vyakarana systems, by 
discussing a great many of their Adhikarana-nyayas and sitras referred to in 
the body of the Cendriké@. So numerous are these occasions that it would 
be futile to cite instances (See pp. 550, 590-92). The Srulaprakaa on the 
Sribhasya (pp. 543; 554 and 61% ); the Neyacandrika of Narayana Pan- 
diticirya (756b); and certain earlier commentaries on the Candnika (pp. 
604 and 670b ) are quoted in the course of the work. There are references 
also to the Kalpataru-Perimala of Appayya Dikgita (p. 7700) and to certain 
critics of Madhva's bhasya (829), not to speak of one to the Siddhanta 
Keumudi of Bhattoji (p. 12, line 6). 

(11) R&ghavendra’s Tatlvamayijati is a detailed exposition of the Aru 
bhasya of Madhva, in 1,900 granthas, It does not mention any rlier com 
mentaries on the original 

(12) His Nydyasudha-Parimala'* is one of the most popular and 
influential commentaries on Jayatirtha’s NS. Tradition has shown its appre- 
ciation of this commentary by conferring the epithet of * Parimalacarya;” on 
the author, The total number of granthas in this work is 19,300. The author 
quotes a number of earlier commentaries on the NS (i, 1, 9. 300; 1, 1, 38; 
ii, 1, 221b and 232 ), including that of Yadupati (i, 4, 199 ) which he criti- 
cises: iv, 2, p. 20; i, 1, 15 and i, 1,.49b. He also quotes from the Neya- 
candrika (i, 1, 14b) the Sennyd@yeratnavali (i, 1, 1290). He makes a pass 
ing allusion (i, 4, adh. 6. p. 199-2-3) to the view of some that the slokas 
“ Prapafico yadi” etc., are no part of the Mandiikya Upanisead but are really 
the Karikas of Gaudapfida“" He fancies the Bhamati to be a bhasya (2) 
(vol. 2. p. 149) and speaks of a certain Murari-Sataka by the Bhasyakara“ 
(Sankara) meaning thereby the Samksepa-Sariraka™ of Sarvajfiatman, 








Re ond Uponisad Prasthanas. 


The works under this head includes (13) a commentary on the first 
three Adhyayas (40 siktas) of the Rg Veda (the same portion as Is covered 
by the Rg bhdsya of Madhva) known as Moantrarthamanjari (alias Rgartha- 
manjari) and lucid tions (called ndarthas) of nine out of the 
ten major Upanisads commented upon by Madhva (excepting the 
42. Bombay. A commentary on the Parimala has recently been acquired for 
the TPL. 

43. On the entire question of the Upanisadic Theory of the first chapter of 
Gaudapada’s work see my papers in the Review of Pinl, and Rel. Poona 
(2,1: 3, 1; 4, 2) and the Poona Orientalist Vol. 1 No, 2 & Vol. 2 No. 1 
43, Vol. II. ए. 140. 

44, Vol. IT. p. 140, 

45. ‘The mistake (?) is repeated also on P. 23, line 2, of his c on the fattvod- 
yotafikd, in identifying the verse “ Anrtajadavirodhi rupam,” (of the $-Sariraka) ; 


शहरकृतमुरारिशतकगताग्र्टोको ऽयम्‌ ) । 
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Aitereya)4? His commentary on the Kena (i. 4) refers to an earlier com- 
mentary. In Mundaka i, 5, his exposition of “Para” and “ Apara"” Vidya 
as aspects of the same thing, on the analogy of Pravrtta and Nivrtta-Karmas 
is simple yet attractive. He does not fight shy of the obvious drift of Mundake 
vi, 8 ; and acknowledges his indebtedness to the c. of Vyasatirtha in writing his 
gloss on the Taittiriya (granthas 58). He has also given a clear lead in 
the interpretation of the somewhat confused न वा भरे पत्यु: कामाय. .. बौणावै वाद्य 
qa... (81). The Byh-gloss is the bigges of his commentries on the 
Upanisads running to 3,300 granthas. That on the Chan. Up., termed “a 
new discovery” in the Baroda 0. L. Catalogue (xv), has been printed along 
with the rest of his glosses, many years ago. We have also a Ms. of it at 
the T. P. L. (iii, 1620). ‘Raghavendra’s commentaries on the Ups. were ev! 
dently the reactions from the tie side to the Upanisadvyakhyas of 
Rafgaramanuja who is anterior to 1707. 





Gitd-Prasthana. 

We have altogether three works of Raghavendra on the Git&-Prasthana, 
not to speak of a Gitarthemafijari attributed to him (23). His ९. on the Gila- 
bhasya-Prameyadipika, referred to by Vadindra in his Gurugunastava (ver. 
25), is preserved at the Mysore O. L. (0, 340 Dev.) ; but that on the Gila- 
Tatparya-Nydyadipika of Jayatirtha, is known only through Vadindra’s refer- 
ence to it in ver. 26 of his Gurugunasteva : 


नायर वक aad गाघवेन्द्र: ॥ 


(26) His Gitartha-Semgraha, more popularly known as Gild Vivrti, 18 
a lucid and original commentary on the Gild, printed several times in 17013. 
Its apt and convincing explanations have won the admiration even of the fol- 
lowers of other schools of thought. It runs to 3,700 granthas. The author 
has made judicious use of the commentaries of Madhva and quotes also from 
other works of the Acarya here. 





Other Works. 


The other works of Raghavendra include commentaries on (26) the 
Pramana-Paddhati®™ and (27) the Vadavali of Jayatirtha™ and (28) the 
47. All these comm. have been published from Bombay. A new edition has 
recently been brought out from Dharwar. The gloss on the Ait. included in these 
editions, is by a (recent?) writer, who describes himself as disciple of Bhirakan 
Venkatavarahacirya. 
48. केचिव्यक्ताब्यक्तगतेभ्योऽन्यदित्यर्धं इत्याहुः The commentator refers also the 
glosses of Vedeéa and Vyasatirtha, to both of which he is indebted. 
Toy A Tulu Ma, (palm leaf) No, 291, is however reported from the Pejavat 
50. IE 6 05 9 Se neato. Sack Sn ths Greens Foes Eee Bombay 1908. 
51. C Bhavadipa, Dharwar. 
52, Bombay. Not Vadavati as on P. 317 of the Vij. Sex. Com, Vol, 
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Tarkatandava (Nydyadipa) of Vyasaraya; (29) one on the Mbh. T. N. 
(entitled Bhdvasamgrake™ and (30) a complete and fascinating commentary 
on the (entire Mimdrisa Silras of Jaimini, following the Bhatta school, and 
entitled - “ Bhatta-samgraha”. The commentary on the Tarkatandava, of 
which a portion (containing paricchedas I-IT) has already been issued from 
Mysore (G. 0. L. Series, 1932-35) running to over 6,350 granthas, is a very 
illuminating performance, very helpful in identifying and clarifying the quo- 
tations from the Tatlvacint@mani and its commentaries occurring in the work 
of Vyasariya. Raghavendra quotes Rucidatta (i, 152) and Narahari ( 181). 
The Bhattasangraka™ is a remarkable work, valuable not only by reason 
of its inherent worth but as one of the very few works written by Dvaitins 
upon other systems of thought. Under each Adhikarana, the Purvapakja and 
siddhanta are summed up. The work is written in the best style of the 
author and is based upon a critical study of the Sabara bhagya, the works of 
Kurgirila and other writers : 


भाष्यवार्तिक रीकादिनानाग्न्थावमाशना 1 
राचचैन्धेग यतिना कृतोऽयं ASAE: ॥ 


(31-37) Miscellaneous Works. 


Besides the above-mentioned works, tradition ascribes to R&ghavendra, 
commentaries on the Rg, Yajus and Sama Vedas, and short glosses on certain 
Soktas like the Purusa-stikta, Gharma, Samudra, Pavaména, Hiranyagarbha 
and Ambhrni. These have been collectively referred to in the Guruguna- 
stava (28) -- 





सकलान्यपि सूक्तानि सम्यक्‌ व्याकुर्वन्म्‌ । 


His € on the Rg. Veda which is presumably the same as the Mantrartha- 
maijari, The commentary on the other Vedas, are utterly lost to us though 
referred to in the Gurugunastava (ver. 30). 

gm टीकानवद्या परिविदृतयः ते॥ 

Besides the above, tradition speaks of four other munor works of Ragha- 
yendra (38) a Raémacerilamanjeri,* (39) Krsnacaritamanjari. (40) Pratah- 
samkalpa-gadya, and (41) a short ९. on the Anu-Madhvavijaya, said to have 
been composed before his ordination 










53. M. M. Sangha list as also p. 317 of the Vij. Sex. C. Vol. 

54. Mysore 0. L, A. 421 and 446, See P. 400 ante. 

58. Most probably the same Rama-katha in Sragdhara verses that Raghvendra 
is said to have composed, in i. 12, of Nardyana’s biography : 

यो विस्तीर्णां रामकथां छग्धराभिः समग्रहीत्‌ | 

57. Evidently Nos, 38-39 are the same as the Ramakrsna-Carifamanjari re- 
ferred to on P. 317 of the Vij. Sex, C, Vol, which speaks also of a “ Bhedabodhini” 
by Raghavendra, 


TWO SANSKRIT CHINESE LEXICONS OF THE 7th-8th 
CENTURIES, AND SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-ARYAN 
LINGUISTICS* 


By 
SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, Calcutta. 


Dr. Prabodh Chandra Baccut's Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois (Two 
Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicons) is a work of unique interest and importance in 
Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan linguistics, apart from its other bearings. The first 
volume of Dr. BaGcut's work appeared f Paris in 1929, giving the text 
of two Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries, the Fan Yu Tsa Ming of LI YEN and the 
Fan Ya Ts'ien Tseu Wen of Yi Tsing, in a facsimile reprint from Japanese 
wood-block editions published in the 18th century. In this first volume, Dr. 
BaGCcHI! has given a Roman transcription of the Fan Yu Tsa Ming in its 
entirety, accompanied by French equivalents of the words occurring in it : the 
Chinese characters in this lexicon have been transcribed from a standard 
modern pronunciation, following the French system, and the Sanskrit words 
have been transliterated, corrections (which are numerous) being given within 
brackets. There are cross references to the pages and columns of the Fan 
Yu Ts'ten Tseu Wen for the Sanskrit words in that work ; and of the Fan Yu 
Ts'ten Tseu Wen only the Sanskrit portions have been given in transcription, 
with corrections within brackets (the Chinese characters being omitted), and 
references to the same or synonymous words in the Fan Yu Tse Ming have 
been indicated by means of numbers, The transcription of the Fan Yu Tsa 
Afimg has been enriched by a number of notes from Prof. Paul Pewiot, 
discussing the etymologies of a good many of the Indian words. 

Dr. BAGCHI promised a detailed study of these two interesting works ; 
and after eight years, he has just published (November 1937 ) the second 
volume, forming the third number in the Sino-Indica series published on 
behalf of the University of Calcutta by Paul GEUTHNER of Paris. The second 
volume of Dr. Baccut's Deux Lerigues is remarkable in one respect : it is 
the first work by an Indian Sinologue published from an Indian-owned and . 
Indian-managed press (the Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd.) in which Chinese 
characters (the fount being imported from Japan) have been extensively 
printed. In this volume, Dr. BaccHt has given us full accounts of the two 
works, placing before us all that can be known about their authors, and sub- 
mitting the words wherever they offer a scope for it to a rigorous survey, 
orthographical, linguistic and lexicographical. A study of the phonetics of 
Indo-Aryan as well as Early Chinese naturally issues out of a discussion of 














# This paper was received too late for inclusion in the F, एए, Thomas Commemo- 
tation Volume—S, M. K. 
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the transcription of the Sanskrit syllables by means of Chinese characters in 
both the works; and Dr. BaccHI has properly treated the relevant topics. 
Notes on the Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit sounds have been included 

Same fresh materials came to Dr. Baccut's hands, after the publication 
of the Fan Yu Tsa Ming and the Fen Yu Ts'ien Tseu Wer in fascimile, 
These consist of different editions and versions or redactions of the two lexi 
cons, giving variant readings and additional words not occurring in the Japan 
ese editions of 1732 and 1773 which were published in fascimile. Dr. Baccui 
has fully discussed these new materials in his second volume, to which he 
has appended a Chinese-Sanskrit index with the Chinese characters arranged 
according to their radicals and the Indian words occurring in all the texts 
duly entered after the Chinese. 

Dr. Baccut’s account of the compilers of the two dictionanes afford us 
valuable glimpses both into the state of Buddhism in India Serindia and 
China in the 7th-8th centuries and into that of Sansknt and Indian studi 
in Serindia and China of that period. The dictionaries were taken to Japan 
where they were carefully studied and faithfully copied, and it is remarkable 
how in the hands of the copyists and wood-engravers of the 18th century in 
Japan the shapes of the Indian letters of the 7th-8th centuries as modified 
by Central Indian and Chinese scribes were on the whole preserved in tact. 
But during the ten centuries from the Sth to the 18th, mistakes had crept in, 
in the form of copyists’ errors, of confusion of letters, and faulty or incorrect 
forms (apart from the frankly Prakrit words) which were based on verna- 
cularised pronunciations of orthoepic modifications of Sanskrit sounds among 
Central Asian peoples, or among Indians then#lves. Dr. Baccut has treated 
these errors thoroughly, drawing many an interesting conclusion from them 
and giving some suggestive parallels and examples. 

Of the two lexicographers, Lt YEN was an inhabitant of Kucha in Sin 
Kiang (Chinese Turkestan), while Y1 Tsinc was Chinese. (Yt TSING has 
not given his proper Chinese name in his work—he follows the Buddhist 
fashion in yogue in China of his times in signing im his Indian or Sanskrit 
name PARAMARTHA-DEVA : it Is interesting to note that Fa HIEN's Sanskrit 
name was MoKSA-DEVA, and HIvEN Ts’ANG’S MAHAYANA-DEVA). Dr. Baccni 
has shown how Li YEN’s mother-tongue, Kuchean, influenced his Sanskrit 
vocabulary—at least one Kuchean word has been put down by Li Yen as 
Sanskrit (BaccHt, II, p. 388). 

The Sanskrit treated in the two lexicons is not the pure classical Sanskrit 
pure in either vocabulary or grammar. A study of the words shows that 
there is a considerable divergence in the type of Sanskrit which was the ob- 
jective of Li Yen and of Yi Tsing. It may be stated in general terms that 
it was Buddhist Senskrit, much mixed up with vernacular Prakrit forms, 
that was the aim of both to teach. From point of view of Sanskrit Yi Tsing 
is the more careful compiler : his Sanskrit is purer, being less vernacularised. 
This is only natural, considering that he lived in India and studied his Sans 
krit at Tamralipti in Bengal. We can only expect him to be familiar with 
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the Buddhist Sanskrit as used by the Bengal and Eastern Indian Buddhists 
of the Sth century, and this, it would appear, was substantially the same form 
of the speech which has been recovered from Nepal. Dr. BaGCHI suggests 
that a few of Yi Tsing’s Prakritic forms really belong to the dialect of Ben 
gal (p. 429). But these words are not peculiar to the vernacular of Bengal 
alone—they at any rate belong to the plains of Northern India, and the only 
thing that these and other words of the same type would suggest is that Yi 
Tsing’s Buddhist Sanskrit has a vernacular North Indian colouring. His 
spellings are more correct, and more in accord with the correct Sanskrit of the 
plains of India written in the well-established orthography apparently fixed for 
good during the Kushana and Gupta periods. 

Li Yen, on the other hand, spent his life in Serindia and China, and 
what he learned of ‘Sanskrit’ was outside India. Dr. BaccHt has culled 
together all that can be known about his life from Chinese sources, and has 
demonstrated how much he was in touch with Central Asian conditions. A 
number of words, Iranian and Serindian, doubtlessly, used by the Indians of the 
North-West, feature as Sanskrit words in Li Yen’s work. These probably 
were not in use among Indians of the Gangetic plains. Li Yen's orthography 
and orthographical errors suggest a different environment from that of Yi 
Tsing. Although Li Yen's lexicon (in its Japanese edition) gives the Sans- 
krit words in the Siddha-mdirké alphabet—a sort of Devanagari of the 8th 
century—his common orthographical error of writing short vowels for long 
ones suggests the Kharosthi tradition of orthography behind the later Brahmi 
one of the Siddhe-mdatrka, Other North-Western Indian phonetic and ortho- 
graphic peculiarities are plentif™l and they have been noted by Dr. Baccui. 
A close study of Li Yen’s words and forms (some verb-forms in a Prakrit 
dialect occur—see Baccut II, p. 386) would make it quite clear that his 
‘Sanskrit ` was a form of Buddhist Sanskrit different from that of Yi Tsing : 
it was, in fact, Buddhist Sanskrit as used among the Indians of the North- 
West, and probably also of Serindia. । 

This raises a very important question ; was the Mahayana canon still 
split up in local dialectal versions? If the intention of Li Yen was to teach 
Sanskrit of the Mahfiyana texts such as we know them now, then either he 
did not know his Sanskrit well, being able to boast of a kind of jatgon or 
‘pidgin" Sanskrit which would be in use only in the North-West—the area 
which had close relations with Central Asia ; or there were current in Central 
Asia and North-Western India local redactions of Mahayana texts in a 
Buddhist Sanskrit different from that current in Bengal and Eastern India. 

From the fact of Buddhist Sanskrit, and the evidence of the vocabularies 
of Li Yen and Yi Tsing, it is quite legitimate to assume that Sanskrit in 
the 8th century 3.0. was not as dead as it would seem to be now. Sanskrit 
lived as a sort of elegant form of the vernaculars—a language which gave 
the older and fuller forms of the vernacular Prakrit words. It was considered 
to be near enough to the vernaculars, and it could be freely mixed or con- 
taminated with vernacular words and forms, idioms and speech-habits. Cor 
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rect grammatical Sanskrit was the business of scholars, particularly Brahman 
scholars. But for ordinary literate people, who were not necessarily great at 
grammar, a kind of * dog Sanskrit” evidently was a great Vrekehrsprache, parti- 
cularly for conversation or correspondence out of one’s own little dialect or 
big home-language area. It was bound to be in a fluid state, when it was 
current over such a wide tract extending from Bali and Java, and Cambodia 
and Siam, through Burma, Bengal and the Dravida lands, to the North-Western 
frontier and Afghanistan, Central Asia and Sin-Kiang. 

It is also clear that with Li Yen and the Serindians, there was not much 
discrimination between pure or classical Sanskrit and the current Prakrit 
vernacular of the North-West, if the latter used a highly tefseme vocabulary : 
evidently both were characterised as Indian Speech. In the same way, the 
average Arab Moslem of the age of the Crusades and later would not much 
discriminate between Latin and Italian or French as the Language of the 





Franks. 

The orthographical errors in Li Yen give us interesting sidelights into 
Sanskrit pronunciation—or, rather, Indo-Aryan speech-habits—of the North- 
Western Frontier and Central Asia (among the Indian colonists) in the 7th 
century A.c. and earlier, The contamination with Serindian dialects should 
only warn us in the direction of caution and discrimination in us ng this 
evidence Indo-Aryan phonology 

The Chinese transcriptions give us valuable hints for Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) pronunciation of the times. Thus, although the Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy, particularly in Li YEN, is slipshod and careless mn the matter of vowel- 
length, the Chinese method of indicating the pronunciation” of the Sanskrit 
syllables is generally careful by using a separate symbol to indicate a long 
vowel, whether originally long or long by position Tone marks have been 
used, probably to indicate stress: but the pot is mot clear (Baccui, II, 
pp. 374 ff., and pp. 435-436). Proper liaison between the members of Sans- 
krit conjunct consonant groups, which can only be denoted in Chinese writ- 
ing by means of a separate character with a syllable for each consonant sound 
in the conjunct, is sought to be indicated by means of special diacritical 
links (e.g. Sanskrit varse is transcribed by three characters in Chinese, for- 
merly pronounced as एक-ा sa, now 35 fu-li-se, but to guard against the likeli- 
hood of pronouncing the word in Chinese fashion as a trisyllabic one, a link 
symbol is used, e.g. *va-rit+sa=versa). Othe devices are employed, to help 
the Chinese learner in doubling a consonant or in articulating properly a 
compound consonant ; although here and there these devices remain a little 
obscure as to what exactly they intended to convey (cf. pp..389 ff). 

From the reconstructed ancient pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
(the work of this reconstruction itself being largely helped by these transcrip- 
tions from Sanskrit), we can see how some of the Sanskrit sounds were pro- 
nounced, or were attempted to be pronounced, in North India of the 8th cen- 
tury. Dr. Baccut has given lists of the various Chinese characters used as 
equivalents of full Sanskrit syllables, or of single Sanskrit consonants occurring 
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finally or in conjuncts. We see from these that [r] had the value of [7] 
usually, and occasionally or [ir], and very rarely of [ur] (cf. Li Yen 475 
calrvisa —calurvimsa) The sibilants [६] and [5] were distinguished—now 
Northern India has practically lost this distinction. The Chinese transcrip- 
tions also give [gi], or [gy] nasalised, as the value of [jm] (eg. #ki-niang = 
* a-kifia, “a-gifia=ajnid; wei-ki-niang-po-ji = * vikifdpali = *wvigiiidpalt 
=pijidpayalt). 

The value of these transcriptions is not as great for Chinese as it could 
otherwise be expected, as Chinese pronunciation of the 7th-8th centuries was 
rapidly undergoing modifications, particularly in the matter of its final sounds. 

There are 1221 words in the Fan Yu Tsa Motg and 995 in the Fan Yu 
Tsien Tseu Wen plus supplementary 310 in the incomplete Fan T'ang Sina Si, 
which is a pendant to the second work. A good many words are common to 
both the works. When the palpable orthographic and other errors are cor- 
rected and the words are restored to something like correct Sanskrit in their 
orthography, it is found that a good few of these words, particularly in 
Li YEN'S Fen Yu Tsa Ming are not Sanskrit, but vernacular, being from the 
Prakrit dialects of those days (Vol. II, pp. 364-368 and pp. 432-435 ; cf. also 
pp. 443-446, where additional Prakrit words found in the Fan T'ang Siao Si, 
the Sanskrit-Chinese lexicon found in an incomplete form and given as a 
supplement to the work of Yi Tsing have been discussed by Dr. BaccHi). — 

One peculiarity of these Prakrit words, as they occur in the Fan Yu Tsa 
Ming particularly, is rather unexpected for the period 7th-8th century, when 
the New Indo-Aryan stage appears not yet to have been established ; it 25 the 
use of a single consonant only, generally without the characteristic New Indo- 
Aryan compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, where the etymology 
requires a double consonant : e.g. in the Fan Yu Tse Ming we have ऋत = 
Smasru, degha=dirgha, uca=uecca, vatula written cefula=vertula, mage= 
marga, tela or tella=taila or tailya, latuka for ladduke, bhatéra=bhertarea-, 
grsa—=grisma (to indicate a semi-tatsama pronunciation * ९1550), khafa = 
khatvd, masa=malsya, hata=hajfa, kapara=kerpata; and लला = ५1550. 
vicikice=vicikitsa in the Fan Yu Ts'ten Tsen Wen. In a few rare cases, we 
have compensatory lengthening also: cf. Fan Yu 755 Ming, वर flour’ (but 

in the Fan T'ang Sieo Si), dgira=angara, gari=garha. We should note 
that in the n.-w. dialects, Panjabi and Lahndi, double consonants without 
compensatory lengthening are still the rule, even during the present New Indo- 
Aryan period. 1 discussed this apparent simplification of the Prakritic double 
consonants in a 7th century lexicon in my paper on the Tertiary Stage of Indo- 
Aryen (Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental Conference, Patna, pp. 650 ff.). 
I consider them to be merely graphic incompleteness : they wrote bhafara, 
degha, uca, tela etc., but pronounced them as bhattara, diggha, ucca, tella, 
etc. This faulty orthographic tradition is at least as old as the oldest Brahmi 
spelling of the 3rd century 8.2., and undoubtedly persisted down to the 8th 
century, and even later, particularly in careless writing in the hands of scribes 
who knew their Prakrit as a spoken language. 
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Dr. Baccut thinks (p. 432) that a form like ल = Bengali ais, <Old 
Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit) @ + 1/2# ‘enter’, is an evidence of the establishment of 
New Indo-Aryan (Old Bengali) stage as early as the 8th century. But disa, 
to which aiia Of the Fen Yu Ts'in Tsen Wen is to be corrected, is not speci- 
fically New Indo-Aryan—it can be equally looked upon as a Middle Indo- 
Aryan or Prakrit form : @-vig (d-vis) or @yif (@yis), with interior » (or y) 
becoming a glide sound, could be very well written as aif (dis). We cannot 
postulate the New Indo-Aryan simplification of double consonants as early 
as the 8th century in the speech of Eastern India, much less in the dialects 
of the Midland and the North-West. But it is just possible that in Yi 
Tsing’s lexicon, as Dr. BaGcH! has noted, a special connexion of that compila- 
tion with Bengal and Eastern India is suggested by words like hakkeara (= 
hakar in Bengali, ‘shout'), ti#ring (Old Bengali bikena for bikina, but Hindu- 
stani bécnd), veé§a for baifa (Bengali Bais, bais, bas < upa-ris-, but Hindu- 
stani bath <upavista), medhefa as a misunderstood copyist’s error for 
“veddha or “beddha=New Bengali bed ‘to surround’, kartkada * comb" 
(=New Bengali kiki), piddyi ‘basket’ (Old Bengali *peda), etc. (cf. 
p. 429): just as the numerous special and persistent Prakrit tendencies or 
errors in orthography in Li Yen's lexicon make clear (BAGCHI, p. 416) the 
influence of the dialect of the North-West in the latter work. 

Some of the Prakrit and other words noted by Dr. BaGcHI may be com- 
mented upon : 





(I) In the Fan Yu Tsa Ming: 

492. pamaeni, prabhena=10, (BaGcHI, pp. 382-383). Dr. उन्मा 
18 undoubtedly right in looking upon prabhena as prabheda, meaning 10,009, 
which is found in the Mahdvyutpatti. But pameni appears to be the Kuchean 
(and other Central Asian) fumane, incorrectly written. (This would there- 
fore be another Kuchean word in Li Yen's Sanskrit dictionary in addition to 
the word for ‘finger’ given only in Chinese transcription as fu-pho-/u-mang, 
probably for *fu-lo-lu-mang, as a synonym for the Sanskrit evigull-pravarita, 
which Dr. BAGCHI has restored as prarom; in p. 388, Vol. II). A dialect 
form of Kuchean—imam, would make it highly improbable that fumant or 
tumane is from padmen (padman>peduma>*paltuma>*pluma>tuma- as 
suggested by Dr. BaccHt: This would make pafuma lose two initial syllables 
in Kuchean A, and this is not likely). 

48. panda (p. 364), undoubtedly pronounced pada, with the intervocal 
-d- pronounced as an open consonant, (= pada), to give New Indo-Aryan 
(Hindustani) paw or pai; Pande would appear to an archaistic rather than 
contemporary spoken form. This is a case of spontaneous nasalisation. Simi- 
lar archaistic or restored forms occur: eg. 1151 chindrea=chinda for chidda 

434. mamera (9. 355) is quite a satisfactory source-form for the 
Panjabi and Hindustani mér@ : mama+ kera=mamera, 

582. cola=* rice’ (p. 365),<.caula, cavela (Jaina texts) capala= camala 
(cf. 5. K. CHatteryi, Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, Band 9, Heft 
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I, 1932, pp. 31-37— Two New Indo-Aryan Etymologies’). Does cola stand 
for a pronunciation [ cla]? 

584. dfa=‘flour (p. 765). I would suggest that this is just a graphic 
mannerism, or a case of traditional orthography, for दद a3 noted before, 
elsewhere it occurs 35 gaya, 

1069. kadura (p. 367): probably for “*gaddura, as the source form of 
the Hindustani gadur, Bengali हन्द" अआ ewer’, noted by Dr. BaccHl: 
*saddura would be either an onomatopoetic formation, from the gurgling 
sound of the water coming out the spout, or it may be from a form gadda= 
‘to roll’, whence we have the New Indo-Aryan हनत = " carriage.’ 


(11) In the Fan Yu Ts'ten Tsen Wen. 

342, kario=‘ heart’ (p. 433) would appear to be a false Sanskritisa- 
tion of *kérejja or kalejja (<kaleyya) = Hindustani kalijé, Bengali kalija, 
Ralye. 


(IIL) In the Fan T’ang Siao Si (supplement to the Fan Yu Ts'ten Tseu 
Wen), dating from the middle of the 9th century :— 

47. tasta (p. 444) is not explained by Dr, BaccHi. Its Chinese equi- 
valent means ‘cup’, as Dr. छ&5एप्ता has noted. This is an Iranian word, 
borrowed early by Indo-Aryan. We have New Persian ast (borrowed by 
Arabic as fas, by Armenian as fast, fastak ; it occurs also in Arabic as वि, 
whence Italian fazza, French tasse), from Middle Persian (Pahlavi) 1681, 
and Avestan gq (cf. Paul Horn, Neuperische Elymologie, Strassburg 1893, 
under test), In India the word became tasfa, as attested here, and from 
tasta we have a Middle Indo-Aryan vernacular (Prakrit) “feftha, “thatthe 
(cf. Pashtu Pastana>Indianised *Patthana, whence New Indo-Aryan Pathan, 
Pathan, Pathan —'an Afghan’) as the source of Hindustani {hatheré=‘brazier’ 
bronze or metal worker, a maker of metal pots or pans (in brass or copper) 
(<“thattha-kara, “that{hayera). This word is doubtless the source of Ben- 
gali (at (for *{atha) ‘a metal plate, a shallow cup, generally of copper,’ and 
(ati ‘earthen cup’, and also of Hindustani fhath=* model frame-work.’ 

The Sanskrit form of the word possibly occurs in Bengali expression 10511- 
ram, which refers to an institution now becoming obsolete,—that of a sort of 
minstrel or praise-singer who used to attend the अचवत्‌ ceremony of a rich 
man, to sing his praises to the accompaniment of a clanging noise made by 
rubbing a pebble round the rim of a brass pot (lef@). This word is just a 
link in the chain, and it would suggest an intimate and prolonged influence of 
Persian metal-craft on that of India, from pre-Christian times (cf. mudra : from 
old Persian mudra =‘ Egypt, Egyptian flat seal’; Bhaiskaravarman Inscrip- 
tion from Bengal of the 7th century sekye-ka@rat+‘engraver’ ( New Bengali 
sekré) from Persian *sikka, borrowed from the Aramaic skl’=" die, coin" ; 
and this word, jas#>lasta>thath, thatherd, (af etc. =" metal cup’. (Cf. Rupa, 
1926, Nos. 27-28, note by S. K. CHATTERJI on Iranian influence on Indian 
metal-work, pp. 81-82.) 
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49. Kaddhi (7. 444) : Dr. Baccui rightly corrects this word to kaffin- 
< kdstihika=New Bengali kaj hi * little stick.’ 

125. guydra (p. 444) : evidently from the Persian xiyar, borrowed by 
Arabic, and by modern Hindustani in the form of पात 

The linguistic interest of the Prakritic words masquerading as Sanskrit 
in these Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries is exceedingly great, as can be easily 
seen. Some of these words embody in them important items of international 
cultural contact, between India and Iran, India and Serindia, India and 
China, China and Iran, China and Serindia, and Serindia and Iran. Knotty 
problems—veritable V ydsa-kiifas—there are many, and a good many items of 
interest have remained unexplained, as Dr. Baccut has noted them himself 
In the meanwhile, students of Indo-Aryan linguistics will feel grateful to Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra BAccu! for making available to them such a valuable mass 
of ८ material for the study of Middle Indo-Aryan phonology and lexico- 
graphy. 


CRITERIA OF PREPOSITIONS USED ADNOMINALLY 
IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE BRAHMANAS* 


By 
SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


(Nore. The abbreviations used in this paper are mostly those listed by 
MIACDONELL, in his Vedic Grammar, 9. 436. Besides these, [koga] refers to the 
“ Vaidika-padinu-krama-kosa"" by Visvabandhu SHASTRI, Lahore, 1935-36.| 


WHAT IS MEANT BY “ PREPOSITIONS USED ADNOMINALLY "2 

MACDONELL, in his Vedic Grammar (pp. 414-16), rightly differentiates 
between “ Adnominal Prepositions” and “ Prepositions used adnominally.” 
The former are those, which are never compounded with verbs, but govern 
cases only, e.g. [vind] “ without ”, [मक] “on this side”, [agrena] “ before” 
(Cf. MacponeLt, Ib., pp. 421 ff. BRUGMANN, Grundriss हर, 2, 921), and 
this paper has nothing to do with them. The latter—" Prepositions used 
adnominally "—are those, which can, without exception, be used as prefixes 
before verbs, but can occasionally govern nominal cases as well. It is these 
prepositions with which this paper will deal 

PANINI's “ KARMA-PRAVACANIYA ". 

Panini (1-4-83-98) recognized these peculiar prepositions, called them 
“ Karma-pravacaniya " and listed eleven of them, viz. [anu], [४7८], [apa], 
[pari], [6], [निषा], [abhi], [su], [ati], [api] and [व्व]. Now with the 
publication of Pt. Viévabandhu's epoch-making Padanukramakosa men 
tioned above, relating to the language of the Brihmanas, it is now easy to 
ascertain that out of the above prepositions listed by Panini, five, viz., [wpe], 
[ऋ], [peri], [su] (which does not occur preverbal as well) and [apt] are 
not used adnominally in the language of the Brahmanas. Three occurrences 
of [upa] as a preposition of this type may appear in the Brahmanas, 85 
recorded in the Kosa, but a little consideration will show that this is not 
the case. Two of these occurrences (TandB. VI.9.3 and VI9.5) are expla- 
natory derivations of [updka-] and upesu कवा respectively, viz., upa vd 
annam “ near indeed is food” and upa vai praja, tam jatam “ near indeed 
was offspring, when it was to be bom.” But these are not examples of 
prepositions used adnominally, even if they are not preverbal prepositions. 
They are, strictly speaking, adverbial adjuncts, being parts of predicates. The 
third occurrence (TB 11.3.10.3) upa कक vertasva “ approach me,” which the 
Kosa has recorded as coming under adnominal use, cannot be necessarily 50, 
for the intransitive verb [\/varl-] does take the prefix [wpa] as preverbal, a5 


— 


* Intended for the F. ए, Thomas Commemoration Volume, but received late for 
inclusion there—S.M.K. 
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recorded by the Kosa on p. 281. Again cf. [\/vert-] with [anu] “to follow,” 
where the intransitive verb, by usage, has become transitive. 

So we get six prepositions from Panini’s list. A seventh one, viz., [antar] 
is also to be added, for it occurs both as preverbal and has adnominal use as 
well. In the prose of the Brahmanas, as Devsriick has rightly pointed out 
(Altind. Syntax, 1888, p. 446) [वरदा |, when used adnominally, seems to be 
connected only with the locative, which it precedes, as in the phrase anlar 
vedyam sddayali (GB 11.4.6) “he places it inside the altar,” or succeeds as 
in the phrase puruse (a)nteh (SB V.2.4.10) “ within man.” Moreover, 
when it is preverbal, its usual meaning is “exclusion” or “ covering”, as In 
grismat sapalndn entareii (SB 1.53.10) “he excludes his enemies from sum- 
mer,” sa trnam antardadhdati (SB 111.8.2.12) “he covers it with grass f 
in this connection WACKERNAGEL’s remark (Vorlesungen II, p. 237) that 
sometimes the same preposition when preverbal, gives a different meaning 
when it is adnominal, e.g. lat. [defero] “to carry away a thing from a place 
but [de] adnominally used, means “ from downwards.” But in our preposition 
{antar] the meaning, when the preposition is preverbal, becomes not only 
different but quite the opposite: adnominally “inside,” preverbally 
“ exclusion 
How TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER A PREPOSITION HAS BEEN USED ADNOMINALLY ? 

We now come to the crux of our problem. Are there any criteria by 
which we may be able to ascertain whether a preposition is connected with 
a case or with a verb? Thus says MACDONELL (Jb., p. 417) “ Here, how- 
ever, there is sometimes an uncertainty whether the preposition belongs to 
the verb or the noun, eg. na@kasya Prsthé ddhi tisthali ‘he stands upon the 
ridge of the firmament’.” This problem assumes varying degrees of certainty 

CLEAR INSTANCES OF THE ADNOMINAL USE. 

In the first place, some clear instances in which a preposition can be 
immediately spotted with adnominal use may be mentioned :-- 

(1) Of all our seven prepositions, the adnominal use of the preposition 
[@] can be most easily discerned. It is a preposition per excellence (Cf 
De.ariick, Jb., p. 432), for in the vast majority of occurrences It immediately 
precedes a noun, generally in the ablative case, e.g. 4 vasatkd@rat (GB 1.3.3) 
till the recitation of the symbol [vasat),” @ nakhagrebhyah (SB XIV.4.2.16) 

up to the edges of the nails.” Or it may be separated from the governed 
case by one or two words which have no connection with the verb, as afasya 
homat (SB IV.2.4.7) “till the offering of this sacrifice,” त (जातक dogdhoh 
($B 1.7.1.15) “up to the milking of three cows,” @ mahala ukthat (SB 
XIL6.1.41) “up to the great uktha.” @jyotiso derfenat (Sad 8 19.5) “till 
the sight of a star,” @ iveva Sraddhdyai hotavyam (AB V. 27) “there must 
be an offering, even if only in faith.” 

(2) The adnominal use of prepositions is quite evident when there 1s 
no verb in the sentence, e.g. yejaménea eva juhiim anu.... sa upabhrtam 
on (SB 132.11), “The yajamina alone (participates) 1 the 
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ladle .... in the wooden cup called upabhyte. Etamevdbhi ta agne- 
yastrstubhah (SB VI.7.4.6.) “those tpstubh verses to Agni are only about 
this.” Sa esa purusah samudrah sarvam lokem ati (AA. 11.3.3) “ this man is 
the sea: he is above all the world.” Vayem agneradhi (SB 1.9.1.19) “we 
are from Agni.” In AB IV.6 there occurs a remarkable pair of sentences in 
which both the preverbal and adnominal uses of a preposition occur clearly 
and separately, viz. afifamsali stotram, ali vai prajatmanam “the (hotar) 
recites the stofra exceeding the normal number of verses, for the offspring is 
(numerically) in excess of his own self.” In the second sentence there is no 
verb and [ati], governs [चदा]. 

(3) A clear instance of the adnominal use can be also noticed when a 
preposition precedes a noun which it is likely to govern, e.g. ted elasyaivdnu 
prajatim (त्प sarvaéh वाक्त anuprajayante (SB 11.3.1.6) “so according to 
the birth of this, all these creatures are born.” Here the first [anu] which 
precedes [prajdtim], is directly connected with it, and thus its use is adno- 
minal. Similarly cf. edhive hyanne (a@)nnddo bhevati (AA 11.3.1) “ for the 
feeder is over his food,” the preposition [व्व] here precedes [anne], only 
intervened by two particles. adhi samvatseram vidydt (TA 1.2.2) “ one should 
know that (the world) depends upon the year.” Etasyaivénu homam itarau 
huyete (SB V.5.4.26) “the two homas (called parisrut) should be perform- 
ed after the homa of this.” Here [amu] preceding [homem] is directly con- 
nected with it, and if the preposition be taken direct with [Aa@yete], it 
will be impossible to get any sense out of the sentence. 

(4) Another clear instance of the adnominal use occurs when a preposi- 
tion immediately follows a nominal case, and is repeated immediately before 
the verb, eg. yadydgneyam kratum purd kélit samaliydd afvinam anu yat 
kifica dvidevatyam tksu tad anu vartayet (SA XVIIL3) “if he should pass 
over the service for Agni before the due time, he should apply there whatever 
in the Aévina is addressed to two Gods in the Rks.”” Here [चण] immediately 
follows the nominal case [च्छदा], and is repeated before the verb 
[wartayet]. It is impossible to connect the first [an] with the verb. 

(5) Lastly, after a sentence containing a preposition and a verb, another 
sentence sometimes occurs which elucidates the meaning of the preposition, 
which can thus be definitely referred to as having adnominal sense, ©. 
girhapatyam va anu prajah pasevah prajdyante, garhapalyenaivasmai prejam 
pasiin prajanayat (TB 1.1.4.7) “ verily it is after the Garhapatya fire that off- 
spring and animals are created : he has created offspring and animals for him 
only through Garhapatya.” Here [g@rhapatye] of the second sentence is 
virtually an explanation of [कध], thus connected with [{gérhapatyam]. 

But our difficulties now start ; for in a very large number of occurrences 
4 preposition stands between a case and a verb, e.g. in yajfiam hy abhi diksalé 
SB II1.63.1) “he is initiated for the sacrifice” : shall we connect [abhi] 
with [yajilam] or with [diksate] ? To solve this problem, we must bear in 
mind the remark of BRUGMANN that as in the original stages of the Indo- 
European language, the case without prepositions had often many meanings, 
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on of the case with prepositions has contributed to clearness (Griecht- 
sche Grammatik,* pp. 495, 496). The object of the preposition was thus, 
in many instances, the creation of a definite meaning out of a case rather than 
out of a verb. 

THE DEFINITIVE USE OF PREPOSITIONS 

The definitive objects of prepositions may be thus enumerated :— 

(1) The adnominal use often signifies purpose. The following exam- 
ples will show the purposive sense of a preposition :—(prajépatih) wom 
annddyam abhyultasthau (SB 1.6.3.37) “ Prajapati rose for (consuming) 
this food.” Now [abhi] “for” is semantically connected more with |anna- 
dyam] than with the verb. [ultasthau| “stood up” being intransitive, with 
[ud] in the perfective sense, the action is complete, and no more preposition 
eSSal modify the sense of the verb, But an accusative case follow- 
ed by an intransitive verb will give a very vague significance : It 15 to re- 
move this vagueness that the preposition [01] has been used here ; "णि 
(consuming) the food.” Koga and P.W., however, make [abhi] preverbal 
in this sentence, which would leave the sense of the case very indefinite. 
Similarly cf. te satah sad abhyuttisfhanti (TandB 1४.8.13) “they rise from 
the substance for the sake of substance. 

(2) The adnominal use sometimes signifies direction. The following 
examples will show this directive sense of a preposition :— 

Vaya evainam elad bhiiteam asmén manusyelokdd devalokam abhyut- 
padayali (SB 1.8.3.14) “ (it) carries this (bunch of grass) converted into a 
bird, from this human world, towards the heavenly world.” S@ servan imami- 
lokam abhi vi ksarati (Jai Up. 1.1.10.1) “ she flows in all directions into these 
worlds.” 


(3) 








«samples show that the definitive significance of prepositions 
inally becomes particularly prominent when a verb has two 

objects. Sometimes the preposition refers to the animate object :— 

yadyu abhicared ddiged idam aham taptem varunam abhinihsrjémi (SB 
111.5.2.8) “if he performs magic, he should declare, * here 1 am throwing boil- 
ing water towards him." Ned devan ebhiprasarya Saya 17 (SB ILM. 1.1.7) 
“1 should never sleep, stretching (my feet) towards the gods.” 

But in the following examples the preposition refers to the inanimate 
object :— 

ta enam ubhaye devadh pritdh svargam lokam abhi vahanti (SB 111.8.1. 
16). “Both these gods, being pleased, take it towards heaven.” Koga and 
P.W., however, make [abhi] preverbal in the sentence. But the meaning of 
[vahanti) “carry” is complete without the need of a preposition. It is the 
case [lokam] which requires a preposition in order to give a definite sense 
tan Ggnidhram abhi samrudhuh (SB 111.6.1.28) “at the Agnidhra the demons 
blocked the gods," [abhi] referring to [agnidhram]. Tam evam bhyiva samu- 
dram abhyavajahéra ($B 1.8.1.5) “having thus carried him he took him 
towards the ocean.” Kosa and PW make it preverbal. 
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In the following example, both the objects are inanimate, but the pre- 
position goes with that object which is the purpose of the action :—tém 
digo(a)nu vatah samavakat (TB 1.1.3.7) “ the wind began to blow in various 
directions in order to (dry up) that (land),” [anu] going with [tam], 
[bhieming) being understood. 

(4) There is a large number of occurrences in this connection which 
require careful consideration on account of the difficulties to which they 
give use. Thus in $B 1.8.3.25 there occurs a line :—imam vdcam abhi visve 
ernanta ityelad u vaisvaderam keroti “ ‘all offering this word (of praise) ' 
thus he makes the Vaisvadeva offering.” According to the Kosa, [abhi] has 
here the adnominal use, apparently governing [दलका] which it immediately 
follows. But if the preposition is thus treated, the translation will run :— 
“all praising about this word” which will give no sense, Hence [abhi] 
has here not the adnominal, but the preverbal sense, and goes with 
[grnantah). 

But there is a large number of occurrences which, if the prepositions are 
not carefully handled, may give absurd sense. In the SB occurs a type of 
sentences, which are widely repeated in various contexts, containing prepositions 
which indicate the delicacy of such expressions, The following sentence will 
be typical :— 

alha sruvenopahatyajyam, agnim abhi juhoti (SB I11.4.1.25) “ then taking 
ghee with a ladle, he offers (it) to Agni (lit. pours it over Agni).” [Juhoti} 
here has only one object, viz. [@jyant] which is actually offered. To whom 
the [@jyam] is to be offered is shown by the preposition | @bhi] which governs 
[@gnim]. That the verb [juholi] generally governs only the name for the 
thing offered can be confirmed by referring to the Reveda, eg. the objects 
of the verb [./hu] are [havih] (Rv. 1.26.6), (ghytém] (Rv.1.110.6), [sémam| 
(Rv WIL85.1), [girak] (R1 11.27.1). But can we get any sense from 
[agnim)], if [च्छद्र] be connected with the verb, as both PW and Koga have 
done? By making [abhi] preverbal, many contexts, such as SB 11.61.21, 
111.6.4.15, 17.1.10, III.8.2.21, II.9.3.23 and I11.63.1 will not give 
any sense, [abhi] in all these contexts, if they have any sense, has adnominal 
use, while PW and Koga have made it preverbal. 

Now let us consider the sentence referred to above on p. 750 :—yo diksate 
yajiiam hy abhi diksate (SB 111.6.3.1) “he who is initiated, is initiated for 
the sacrifice.” [diksate] is here intransitive and [abhi] definitely signifies that 
it is for the sacrifice that the action of initiation js intended. Could any 
sense be derived from [abhi] if it be connected with [diksate], as Kosa has 
done? Again, in SB 1.2.3.1 we have a line :—so (a) po (a) bhi tistheva “ he 
spat upon the waters.” Spitting is here an action which, from the sense of 
the sentence, requires no further specification, but [@bhi] specifies the waters 
as being the object to which the spitting was directed. But Kosa and PW 
construe [क्छ] here as preverbal. 

But it is in the passive sentences and particularly in connection with 
passives used impersonally, that the adnominal use of prepositions acquires 
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a prominent significance, e.g. atha yotlerd sé prajém abhi hityate (SB II. 
3.1.29) “the next offering is made for offspring”; atha ya piirvahultk 
sdimdnam abhi hiiyate (SB 11.3.1.29) “the preceding offering is made for 
one’s own (welfare).” Cf. the following sentence in which the preposition 
[pratt] accon ies a pas 
tayaitad प्रद sarvan venaspatin prati pacyate (SB VI.63.3). “This 
power becomes mature, so far as all the plants are concerned 

The adnominal use of a preposition is more frequent when the verb in 
the sentence is intransitive. A remarkable example of the same preposition 
with preverbal use when the verb is transitive, but adnominal when the 
verb is intransitive, is shown by the following sentence :—alha yad brhatim 
abhisampadayali, brhatim hy abhi vratam sampadyate (SA XVIIL2) “in 
that he produces the Brhati, it is because it is with regard to the Brhati 
that the vow is produced.” Cf. the following examples of the adnominal use 
when the verb is intransitive :— 

fasman nainam bahkirvedi abhi astam iydt (SA XVII.7) “therefore the 
sun should not set on him outside the altar.” Tasmdchhiro (a)ngani med 
yeni naénumedyati, na kyianty anu kySyatt(Tand.B V.1.6) “therefore the 
head, when other limbs get fat, does not become fat, nor when other limbs 
get weak, become weak “—the preposition [anu] having adnominal use here 





DIFFICULTIES WHEN MORE THAN ONE PREPOSITION PRECEDE A VERB 


Perhaps the most difficult part of the problem arises when more than one 
eposition come before a verb. Should all the prepos go with the 
verb, or only one? And in either case, when? (Cf. DetpricKx Jb., p. 47) 

The approach to this problem can be attempted by first considering 
the nature of the verb in the sentence. If the verb is intransitive, and if 
one of the prepositions is likely to further modify its sense, the other pre- 
position is likely to have the adnominal use. Cf. the following sentence :— 
yas-capsucaram ca pariplavam ca tad deval samaruhya sarvan lokdn aru 

plavente (SA XX. 1) “that which goes in the waters and that which 
ewims. Mounted on this the gods move round all the worlds.” The verb 
[plavente] is intransitive, meaning “move” ; the preposition [pert] further 
modifies its sense move round”, but [enw] specifies the sense of the 
accusative [lok@n], showing that the “worlds” are the objects to which 
the direction of the movement is intended. 

One of the prepositions can be even more easily connected with a case 
when emphasis is implied. Cf. vigvam endn anu prajayate (TandB XXV.18.3) 
“the universe becomes under them.” The first preposition [pra] further 
modifies sense of | \/1त-], rendering it into “becomes”, but [@nu] goes 

yhasizing that it is under them that the universe becomes 

Again, if two prepositions precede a verb, and the adnominal use of the 
first preposition is very frequent in other occurrences, that preposition may 
be connected with case, as in krsndajine (a)dhyabhisicyate (TandB XVII. 
11.8) “ (the yajamfna) should be crowned on an antelope’s skin." The 
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occurrence of [व्वा] adnominally in the locative sense, or with the locative, 
is quite frequent, cf. 58 1.1.4.3 krsnajinam adhi diksante “the initiation 
ceremony is performed on an antelope’s skin.” So in our sentence, [adht] 
can be easily connected with [krsnajine], with adnominal use, while [abhi] 
modifies the sense of the verb [sicyate] “is sprinkled” by converting the 
sense into “ crowned.” 


THE ORDER OF WORDS 

In many occurrences we can easily ascertain the adnominal use of pre- 
positions from the order of words, which, in the Brahmanas, follows certain 
rules of sequence. 

In the first place, the preposition’s distance from the verb can nearly 
always be trusted as an indication of its connection. If a preposition is 
placed at a considerable distance from the verb, but is much closer to a 
nominal case, we may be sure that it is connected with the case and not with 
the verb, eg. ned elad anu yajfio va yajamano vad témydt (SB 1.2.2.17) 
“after this neither the sacrifice nor the sacrificer will undergo deterioration” : 
[anu] here follows [etad] immediately and so its use is adnominal. Cf. anu 
no (a) syam prthivydm चे bhajata (83 1.2.5.4) “ give us a share on this earth” 
and anu no yajiia @ bhajate (58 111.6.2.17) “ give us a share in the sacrifice. 

Again, a preposition’s use is adnominal, when it stands at the end of 
3 sentence, and is preceded by a nominal case, e.g. yejfiam स्तता hanisydmah 
irliyasavanem pratt (GB 11.6.6) “we (the Asuras) will destroy their (the 
god's) sacrifice at the third pressing.” 


CIRCUMSTAN WHEN THE ADNOMINAL USE IS IMPOSSIBLE 

When in a sentence only the nominative case, and no other case occurs, 
the preposition cannot have the adnominal use. Thus the following examples 
of prepositions recorded in the Koga as having adnominal use are erroneous 
indications :— 

fayor va elayostrcayoh sad aksariny abhyudyanti (SA XXVII.1) “of 
these two triplets there are six triplets over.” Here [aksardni|] is the nomi- 
native case : [ebhi] must be adverbial, i.e, must go with the verb. Similarly 
cf. tathaitesém caturbhi§ caturbhir aksaraig chandémsy abhyudyanti (SA 
XXX.3) “so their metres increase with four syllables each. 

ACCENTUATION : HOW FAR CAN IT INDICATE THE ADNOMINAL USE ? 

The indication which accentuation can give us in this matter is very 
meagre. Only two Brihmangs have more or less preserved the accent—the 
$B and the TB, and only one Aranyaka, the TA. 

As regards the accentuation of prepositions, the &B does not follow the 
method of the Reveda. Regarding this Veda MACDONELL says (Ib. p. 107) :-- 

When there are two prepositions, both are accented in the RV, being treated 

35 separate words, €.g. tba prdydhi ‘come forth’. ..When [a] ediately fol- 
lows another preposition, unless it ends in [1], it alone is accented, both being 
ompounded with the verb, eg. [ष्मा]. (Cf Deze 
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OLDENBERG, Z.D.M.G., Vol. 61, p. 813). No such system is followed by 
the 6B : in the vast majority of occurrences, when two or more prepositions 
precede a verb, only one preposition immediately before the verb is accented 
while the others remain unaccented, without exception in favour of any 
particular preposition. The method of the TB, however, is slightly different 

it accentuates in a much larger number of occurrences more than one prepo- 
sition preceding a verb. From the Koga I roughly calculated a number of 
occurrences in which prepositions (exceeding one) before a verb are accen- 


tuated in the two Brahmanas. The following figures are the result of my 
calculation :— 

TB 83 9 

SB 15 163 


These figures may not be exact but they indicate the trend of the two 
Brahmanas. The TB seems to follow the Rgveda much more in this matter. 
But to come back to our question, how far does the accentuation indicate 
whether the use of a preposition is adnominal ? 

In the first place, when a verb has only one preposition before it, and 
the sentence is a principal clause, accentuation cannot be a criterion in this 
matter, because the preposition before a verb in a principal clause is generally 
always accented, whether it goes with the verb or with the case Only when 
more than one preposition precede a verb, can accentualion give any indica 
tion. That this is so, was recognized by WHITNEY, who said, “A prefix, 

wever. Rot seldom has a more independent value, as a general adverb of 

reposition (in the usual modern sense of that term) belong 

ing to and governing a noun ; in such case, it is not drawn in to form part 
of a verbal compound, but has its own accent” (Jb., p. 398). 

Now what are the facts? As I have already pointed out above, the 

accent absolutely fails to give any indication of the adnominal or preverbal 
use when, in a principal clause, there is only one preposition before the verb. 
But when the prepositions are more than one, accentuation of two preposi- 
tions, in many occurrences, does indicate that the first accented preposition 
has the adnominal use. Cf. :— 
(ahordtré avdildd dmu prdjenayati (SB 111.8.4.15) “after this he creates 
day and night,” the first accented preposition [anu] being used adnominally 
dtha yavan nd jayate, mati vdivd fava} praéndm anu pramitt (SB 11.2.1.10) 
+ now so long as he is not born, he breathes after the breath of his mother.” 
udydntam yavd (क) dityém agnit dnusama@rohaii (TB 11.12.10). “ Verily 
Agni rises after the sun rises.” 

But in the TB there are y occurrences in which this double accentua- 
tion does not indicate that any of the prepositions has the adnominal use. 
Thus in the following instances the prepositions are preverbal : they do not 
indicate the adnominal use :— 

apindé pidvan Burtah, prdtipratisthad adhvaré (TB 11.12.9.4) 
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“ When the wind Apna was selected (as a priest) it acted as a Prati- 
prasthatar in the sacrifice.” As already shown on p. 754, adnominal use of pre- 
positions is impossible if there occurs only the nominative case in a sentence 
And this sentence is of that type. In many other occurrences, although an ac- 
cusative case is present in the sentence, the use, semantically considered, cannot 
be adnominal, e.g. kéScit...svdém lokam nd préti préjanati (TB 111.10.11.1.). 
“Some one does not realize his own nature.” Here the preposition [नर्व] 
cannot be construed with the noun [lokém], for the normal तत of 
words then expected was lokdm prali nd prdéjanati (cf. p. 754). Secordly 
semantically considered, [prdti] has here the adverbial sense, implying face-to- 
face knowledge, i.e. realization. Unim no lokém dnu ला (TB 1.2.1.7) 
“Gradually reveal unto this vast universe.” If [dem] be separated from 
the verb, and taken as governing the noun [lokdm], the transitive verb 
|prabhaki| will be left without an object, and the sentence will fail to give 
any sense. The preposition [du], therefore, is here preverbal. kamaprit® 
enam kam@ énupréyénti (TB 111.7.1.2) “the desired objects follow him.” If 
!énu| be detached from the verb, and connected with [enam], the normal order 
of the sentence will be broken, as illustrated above, while the well-known con- 
nection of [dnu] with verbs showing movement shall have to be set aside 
without reason. 

The Koga, on 9. 63, has given a number of instances in the &B, where 
double accentuation indicates the adnominal use of the first preposition. The 
following example in this connection may be cited :— 

Sé (द) ydm préndh sérvanydngany anusdficarati, (क, 
Sdrvd du stucah séficaratt (SB 1.3.2.3) “this prana pervades all the limbs, 
80 Indeed the आद goes in accompaniment with all the srucas,” cf. the re- 
markable example from AB on p. 750. The second [du] detached in the text 
from the verb, beautifully typifies the adnominal use. This example indicates 
that accentuation is not eneugh to assure the adnominal use - the order of 
words, the semantic connection, the nature of the verb—only the cumulative 
effect of all these factors can lead us to de that the use of the preposition 
= cae adnominal. Accent is only one of the factors, but not a sufficient 
actor, of significance ० 








CONCLUSION. 


The above pages, I hope will make the reader realize what a vast field 
of CORRECTIVE work remains to be done in the domain of Vedic Linguis 
tics. Hundreds of pages of PW, in which Many prepositions have been mecha- 
nically put together with verbs, have to be re-written, This will require a 
horough re-examination of all the entries, and copious linguistic apparatus, as 
illustrated above p. 752, in connection with the verb |juhoti]. Even the admir- 
able Koga of Pt. Vigvabandhu requires some re-casting in this connection. 


8-1. 
B-2. 


0-1. 
(2. 


D-1. 
D-2. 
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Pratas, Pratyiisa etc. 

From nightfall to dead night and the last quarter of the night 
before dawn, as also the rise and the setting of the moon 

Mada, Pramada, Utsava and Vyasana-parihira. 


Para, Apara, Yaugapadya, Ayaugapadya and Ksipra. 
Krida, Keli, Dyitta, Vrata, Gosthi and Preksa 
Vivikta, Udyana and Saudhadiseva. 


D-3. Astamicandra, Indrotsava and Yaksardtri etc.—love festivals. 
Illustrations of all these up to p. 437. 
This subject of Nirukti of Vipralambha and other words is seen in the 
5.A.A. also. See 5.4.4. V. Karikais 46-76. Pp. 478-481 and pp. 554-581. 


स एव कालः Seta द्विषूप उपदर्शित: । 
क्रियापदेकवाच्योऽयं कियायाः साधनं च यः ॥ 
प्रत्ययार्थो द्वयं चैतत्‌. सममेतदुदाहृतम्‌ । 
प्रकृत्यथोनुरोधेन विप्रलम्भे चतुर्विधे ॥ 

यो विप्रलम्भः प्रथमानुरागः 

मानः प्रवास: करुणत्स एव | 
साधम्येवैधम्यवहोन चैषां 
अभेदं ( अनेक ) भेदाः ( दान्‌ ) पथ (अथ १) तौ (2) वदामः ॥ 


इति श्रौ + श. प्र. विप्रलम्भान्वर्थप्रकाशो नाम चतुर्विदाः प्रकाशः ॥ 


CHAPTER XXV. Pp. 439-464. End lost. 


P. 439. The first topic dealt with in this chapter can be called in Bhoja’s 
lerminology Sadharmya-vaidharmya-pariksa of the four kinds of Vipralam- 
bha. Bhoja means is that each of the four varieties is distinct with its 
own characteristics which distinguish it from another, Vaidharmya: but at 
the same time, we also sce in experience that in one variety, features of the 
other kinds of Vipralambha also are present, Sadharmya. That is, in Pir- 
vanuraga, a few features pertaining to Mana, Pravasa and Karuna may ap- 
pear. If in love before the first union which is Pirvanuraga Vipralambha, 
the two are separated by distance it is an aspect of Pravasa and has 
Sdidharmya with Pravisa. 

Then Bhoja gives that love has the following stages, Bhava, Bhavajan- 
ma, Bhavanubandha, Bhavaprakapsa, successive stages of development. See 
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S.K.A. V. Karikis 13-27 and 35, pp. 488-491. ‘These are then defined. These 
four stages are called the four Sampddhis of love. 
तदुक्तं भावजन्मानुबन्धप्रकषोनुरूपास्तावस्था ( अवस्था ) सम्तद्धय इति । 

This goes up to p. 439 

P. 440. Bhavaskandha is then taken up. It is the first contact of the 
Alambanas in the midst of Uddipanas. The contact of the two, the hero 
and the heroine, may be by their seeing each other, Derfena or by their hear- 
ing of each other, Sravena. 

These two,—Dargana and Sravana—can be of various kinds : 

Dargana : Pratyakga, Anumana, Upamana, Arthapatti, Sambhava and 
Abhava. 

Sravana : Sabda, Aitihya, Srutanuména, Srutopaména, Srutarthapatti 
and Srutasambhava. 

A mixing of these two is inevitable and according to Bhartrhari’s 
न सोऽस्ति पत्ययो लोके etc., there can be no kind of experience or know- 
ledge unrelated to Sabda or word. 

According to the above given classification, Anuraga may be Daréananu- 
faga or Sravanainuraga and Daréananuraga may be Pratyaksinuraga, Anu- 
TMinanuraga and = on. 

Bharata himself gives Dargana and Sravana in N.S. XXIV. 149: 

वणाद दशनादू रूपाद्‌ अज्नलीछाविचेश्ििः । 
मधुरैः संप्रखपैश्च कामः समुपजायते ॥ 
But Bhoja takes this opportunity to enter into the vast discussions on Pra- 
meinas In the several systems of knowledge and philosophy. He harnesses here 
Noetics for the analysis and study of cases of love which happen to be so in- 
finitely varied in life in respect of origin and nature. Bhoja gives a whole 
world of illustrations here of love born of the two actually seeing each other 
or of hearing about one another, as in the case of Nala and Damayanti. 

_ In this connection Bhoja loves to dwell then and there shortly on the 
definitions of these Pramanas, Pratyaksa to Aitihya, and on the necessity to 
accept all these. He refutes those who accept only two or three Pramé&nas 
and try to include the others in Anumana or Sabda. Gautama, Vindhyavasin, 
Dharmakirti, ISvarakpspa and others are quoted here 

ANT: Definition of Pratyaksa 


तत्र अक्षमक्षं प्रति गते विज्ञानं प्रत्यक्षम । 
Six kinds of Pratyaksa: SGksSt, Pratibimba, Pratibhana, Utpreksa, Smyti 
and Svapna. The first is Pratyaksa par excellence. 

तत्र प्रतिविषयाष्यवसायः (lSvarakrgna's S@akhyakdrikas) चाश्चाल्यत्यक्चः | 
Svapna etc., says Bhoja,' may be considered by some as Pramanabhas: 
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in so far as they are effective in producing Arthakriyadkirijfiana. These six 





अनुमेयेन सम्बद्धं we च तदन्वये । 

तदभावे तु यन्नास्ति तद्धज्गमनुमापकमप्‌ ॥ 

विपरीतमतो यत्स्याद एकेन द्वितयेन वा । 

बेरुद्धासिद्धसन्दिग्धमलिज्ञ कास्यपोष्जवीत ॥ 
—Praéastapada-bhasya, p. 100, Chowk. edn. 
वयं तु लिज्ञमात्रमेव ब्रुमः। तदाभासस्यापि प्रथमानुरागनिमित्तत्वात्‌ । 

Six kinds of Anuména are given. Gautama and Iévarakysna give only three. 

णव इ six are Samanyatodysta, ViSesatodrsta, Pratyaksatodysta, Paroksa- 

todrsta, Vidyamfinavisaya and Avidyam¥inavisaya. The illustrations of these 

are Karyena karanam, Svarena putram, Kyttikodayena Rohinyudayam, De- 

Sintarapriptya Adityagatim, Dhiimena Agnim, Nimittena bhdvinam artham. 

Illustrations from Kavyas of love produced through these six kinds of 
inferential knowledge. The other four-fold classification of Anuméina into 
Svartha and Parartha is just mentioned to be reserved for a future occasion. 

P. 443. Upamandnuraga and Upamana. Gautama’s Upaménasiitra js 
quoted for Upamanalaksana. Nyd. Sa. I. i. 6. It is also of six kinds : 
Upamana of Sadharmya, Vaidharmya, Mudra, Silpa, Samjia and Abhinaya. 

न्यमुद्राशिल्पाभिनीति ( तिकम १ ) । 

qq यद्रस्तुनो रूपमुपमानं तदुच्यते ॥ 
Illustrations of these six kinds by verses which contain the praise of beauty 
through Upamandlarhkara or which portray knowledge of a person through 

P. 444. A discussion on the necessity of Upamana as a Pramana. Bhoja 
holds the view that Upaména is the greatest of Pramanas. He quotes Vindh- 
yavasin to support him. In the course of the discussion Gautama and 
Dharmakirti are quoted. There is also an anonymous quotation from the 
Nysyavarttika of Uddyotakara. This goes up to p. 446 

P, 446. Arthadpatyanuriga and Arthapatti. Six kinds of Arthapatti of 
the Drsta variety: Pratyaksapirvika, AnumAnapirvika, Upamanaparviki, 
Arthapattipirvika, Sambhavapirvika and Abhavapiirvika. Illustrations. 

P. 448. Sambhavanuraga and Sambhava of six kinds : Sambhavand, e.g., 
Meghodayad vyrstih; Sarhéaya or Vimarsa, eg., Sthdnur va Puruso va: 
Vitarka, eg. Purugena anena bhavitavyam; Prayovada, eg. Prayena 
ausinarah takrapdyinah ; Sampratyaya, eg, Yatha etad Ghatadvaram tatha 
agre Nagakanyakanagaram; and Pratyanusandhi eg. Sopi kapolapandu- 


tadisiicitah tasyah smarabhisvangah Sopi tvannibandhanah Illustrations 
for these. 








ए. 449. Abhavanuraga and Abhava of six kinds. Abhava of Prak, Pra- 

dhvarhsa, Itaretara, Atyanta, Sambandha and Sarva. Examples. 
क्षीरे दधि नास्ति; क्षीरं दध्नि नास्ति; स्तम्भः Heal न; शशविषाणं नास्ति; at Te नास्ति; 

तत्य नामापि नात्ति । 
Then 2 brief discussion establishing the view that Sambhava and Abhava can- 
not be included in Pratyaksa and Anumana. This goes up to p. 452. Here 
ds the treatment of varieties of love born of knowledge of objects of love 
through perception, inference etc. That is, Darsananuragaprakiras are here 
finished. Then Sravaninuraga through the six Srivana pramanas headed by 
Sabda begins. 

Sabda. शब्दविज्ञानाद्‌ असन्निक्ृष्टे अर्थज्ञानं शब्दम्‌ | 

It is of two kinds, AupadeSika and Vidhi. Upadeéa is of six kinds: Vi- 
dhivada, Arthavada, Sarhjfivada, Svariipavada, Mantravada and Anuvada 

Vidhi. पवृत्तिनिव्त्योर्विधायको fata: | 

It is of four kinds : Vidhis of Utpatti, Niyoga, Prayoga and Adhikara. 

Illustrations of these are then given. 

Arthavada: Four kinds, Stuti, पपाते, Purakalpa and Prakyti. Stuti 
and Purikalpa praise and induce, and are Pravartakas; and the other two 
abuse and dissuade, and are Nivartakas. Illustrations of these four 


P, 454. Sarhjiavada : कऊर्मव्यतिहारहेतुः संज्ञा ॥ Four kinds. From Arthavada 
there is a change from six kinds for each to four kinds for each. Samjnhavada 
is naming. Anvarthiki samjfia, Paribhasiki—, Naimittki—, and Yadrechiki— 
Illustrations of these names from Kavyas where the poets themse have 
explained the names : 

परन्तपो नाम यथार्थनामा । नान्ना खतीक्ष्णः तपसा तु दान्तः and so on. 

Svaripanuvada: Svariipa is of four kinds, Jati, Guna, Kriya and 
Dravya. See Dandin’s Svabhavokti alamkara. 

Mantravada: मनस्थाणधर्मांण: शब्ददेवतात्मानः मन्त्राः | 
Four kinds of Mantras, Vaidika, Pauranika, Saiddhantika and Laukika. 
The third refers to Mantras like those of तातं and the fourth refers to tradi- 
tional charms and spells current in the world as illustrated in RajaSekhara’s 
verse गोनासाय नियोजितागदरुजा ete. 

P. 456. Anuvada : Four kinds, Vidhyartha, Nisedhartha, Stutyartha and 

Thus 24 varieties of the Upade&a type of Sabdapramana and love through 
them are dealt with. Bhoja then takes up the second kind of Sabda, viz., 
Vidhi which is of the form of Vidhana and Nisedha. 

P. 458. Further varieties of Vidhi and Nisedha. 

Six other minor Sabdapramfnas, following the second chapter of Jai- 
mini'’s siitras, to decide Bheda: Sabdintara, Abhyasa, 108, Sarhkhya 
Guna and Prakarana. Illustrations. When Bheda is made, six other 
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ramanas help to find out Pradhana-anga-bhava and they 
are Sruti, Linga, Vakya, Prakarana, Sthana and Samakhya. (Mimamsa ) 
Illustrations. 

P. 461. When the distinct import of each word 15 got and the subordi- 
nate idea and the main idea are also distinguished, Krama or sequence must 
be determined and six further Sabdapramfanas are helpful here: छापा, 
Artha, Patha, Sthaina, Mukhya and Pravytti. Illustrations. 

P. 463. Determinants which decide the one meaning of a multi-sensed 
word are also given here as other Sabdapramanas : Artha, Prakarana, Linga, 
Aucitya, 7७69 and Kala. Illustrations. 

Then there is a big gap in the Ms. In this gap are lost the sections on 
the further varieties of the verbal class of Praménas, viz., Aitihya, Srutanu- 
mana, topamana, Srutarthapatti and Srutasambhava. Perhaps with the 
treatment of these remaining five, this XXVth chapter ended. The end is lost 
and we do not know what name Bhoja gave to this chapter in the colophon. 


(इतिश्री + + He + प्र + पञ्चाविद्वाः Fae: ॥ ) 








CHAPTER 0. ए. 464. Lost. 


The whole of this chapter is lost. There is a big gap on p. 464 of Vol. 
IV in which are lost the end of the previous chapter (XXV), this XXVIth 
chapter and the beginning of the next, XXVII 

Therefore, we are unable to know what exactly this chapter dealt with. 
It is, however, sure that it spoke of some aspect of Piirvanuraga, for that is the 
subject ranging from chapter XXV up to the first half of chapter XXIX after 
which begins the treatment of the next aspect of Vipralambha named Mana. 


( इति श्री ° श्च ° + श्र + षादः प्रकाशः ॥ ) 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Pp. 465-477. Beginning lost. 


According to the colophon, this chapter is called Abhiyoga-vidhi-pra- 
1७563. The subjects which Bhoja dealt with under the head of Abhiyoga are 
not fully known. In the portion spared to us are dealt with Saviketa and 
Abhisara. 

P. 465. The text here begins with the subject of Sanketa, love-tryst. The 
various circumstances attending Sanketa are thus given and they are illustra- 
ted. Sanketa upacara, -Manoratha, -Utkantha, -Harsana, -Aévasa, -Agama 
Bhrarhsa -Vighna, -Upaghna, -Bhanga, -Anusanga, -ASaya, -Apasaya, -Prar- 
than’ „ -E humana, -Watsalya -AnukroSa, -Aksepana, -Abhiraksi, -Tatparya 
-Upajapa, -Upalambha, -Vipralambha, -Asis, -Praéna. 

५ ay these except one have each two Prakrt illustrations. This goes up to 
p. 47: 
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P. 473. Abhisarana.—Virahavisilrana, Sakhisarnprasna, Itivyttakh- 
yana, Sakhisiksa, Dhvantapratikes’, Dhvantiinugocana, Dhvantasatkira, Can- 
dnkabhisarana, Candrikanirveda, Candrodayanind’, Candratiraskira, Abhi- 
saranasadhvasa, Abhisaranotsiha, Abhisdriki vrttanta, Vaiicita vrttdnta, 
Paribhoga darsana, SakhivyfjagarbhaA (-garha 2), Avinayaguhana and Cihna- 

Each has two illustrations, all एता except two. These are the several 
stages of a lady hurrying to her tryst to meet her lover. From separation and 
Intention to go and meet him, up to return and hiding the signs of her 
guilt, the several stages are given. 

P. 477. The chapter ends with these verses summing up the contents 
of this chapter : 





एवं संकेतदानादिशेषा(चेष्टा)कृूपारपारगा | 
इ( र ` युद्धेदसमाधानग्रच्छादनविशारदा ॥ 
देगकालेद्धिताकारभावोषायाभियोगवित्‌ | 
नारी नरेषु सर्वेषु नरो नारीषु fea ॥ 
अतःपरं पुनरमी रमणाप्तिपूर्वा | 


Re 








i . ण 


तसूपहवमूतदत- 
इति श्री महाराजाधिराज श्री भोजदेवविरचिते ग॒ ० + पर= + अरि 
सप्त्विद्वः प्रकाश: ॥ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. Pp. 478-535. 


Duta presana is the subject dealt with in this chapter. Diita presana 
forms part of Abhiyoga, which forms part of Pirvanurdga, the first variety 
of Vipralambha. 


P, 478. 





जातिगुणः क्रिया द्रव्यं सम्बन्धो ऽर्थः प्रयोजनम्‌ | 
प्रयोगो योग्यता खत्वं दृतभेदेषु हेतवः ॥ 
1. Jati: Deva, Manusya, Kinnara, Vanara, Suka, इवा, एवा 
vata, Harhsa etc. 
2. Guna: Pitr-paitimaha, Adrstavaikrta, Avisarhvadaka, Alobha Gla, 
Amantravisravi, Dharmika and B hisr 
Kriya: Sahaparhsukridita, Upakirasambaddha, Janméantararjita, 
Sahadhyayi, Saminaéllavyasana, Ya§ ca asya rahasyfini marmani vidyat, An- 
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4. Dravya: Makikira, Tambilika, Gandhika, Saurika, Pithamarda, 
Vita, Vidisaka, Pasandins and friends. 
5. Sambhandha: Guru, Sakhi, Sisya, Atman (?), Jfiati, Aurasa, and 
6. Artha: Arthdnartha pratighata, Saharthataprapti, Prataraya, 
Anmya, Kirti and Pratiti. 
7. Prayojana: Sneha, Kutihala, Abhiprayopalambha, Piirva prar- 
thana, Anyataraprarthana and Silasangharga. 

8. Prayoga: Pracchanna, Prakaéa, Hina, Utkrsta, Uddhata, Udatta, 

9. Yogyata : Nisrstartha, Parimitartha, Patraharaka and Mikadita. 
10. Stritvadi: Iksanika, Bhiksuki, Sakhi, Dhatreyika, Vidhava, Dasi, 
Silpakarika and $ilpini. 

Illustrations of these up to p. 487. Yogyaté is reserved for illustration 
in a separate section in a future context called Diti kalpa. The qualities 
which make up Yogyat@ are given: 

संभावनाथ विश्वासः प्रव॒त्तिमन्त्रसंग्रह: | 
मनोनिर्वाणमुत्साह भाद्वासः कायंनिर्णयः ॥ 

ए. 487. Another set of Dita gunas, especially his power of speech and 
imagination are stressed by quoting the following 

सक्तमिव तितउना x x भद्रैषां लक्ष्मी: निहिताधिवाचि। (Re Veda) 

Wa प्रतिष्ठा सहजश्च बोधः etc. ( माख्तीमाधवम्‌ ) 
Another set of Gunas which form Yogyata are अति, Sravana, Grahana 
Dharana, Vijfiana, Tha and Apoha and Tattvabhinivesa. Another eulogy 
on eloquence or Vagmiti is made here and poets’ verses on excellence of 
speech are here collected 


P. 489. Distribution of these Gunas among the various kinds of 

The reclassification of those under the class called Stritvadi according to 
Yogyata, p. 497. 

P. 497. Dittakarmas: 24. Praveéa, Viévasotpadana, Updvartana, Anu 
vartana, Upanyasa, Avasthanivedana, Ingitakarajfiana, Updyaifiana, Prakara 
एशि, Prataraja, Samasvasana, Atyayapratikara, Prayojya presana, San- 
dhiraksa, Pratapavyavarmana, Upajapa, Parakramana, Bandhuratndapahdra 
Mitropagraha, Suhrdvibheda, Carajiina, Giidha-dandatic 









Cf. Bharata XXIV. 12. Kasi Edn. Protsihana kauéala, Madhura ka 
thas, Daksinya, Kalajfiatva, Ladahatva and Sarhvrtamantratva Bhoja gives 
again the same 24 Gunas in verses. Each of these has sub-classes. As 
for instance, Praveéa is of 18 kinds. These are all illustrated Whole pages 
of the Malafi Madhava are here reproduced as illustration. The illustrations 
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go up to the end of the chapter on p. 534. The chapter ends with this 
summary : 


सैषा दूतविशेषाणामशीतिध्तुरुत्तरा । 

चतुविशतितेरेषां मयोक्ता कर्मणामपि | 

जातिक्रियादियोगेन यस्य दृतस्य यो विधिः। 

युज्यते तत्र मेधावी तमेव विनियोजयेत्‌ ॥ 

बुध्वा बुधश्चतुरक्षीतिरपीति दूतान्‌ कर्माणि विंशतिमपीति युतां चतुर्भिः | 
यो यत्र सिध्यति तमेव हि तत्र दूतसंप्रेषणादिषु समीक्ष्य समादधीत ॥ 


इति + + ग° + प्र° + + दूतविद्धषदुतकमोपवणेनं नाम sores: प्रकाशः 


समत्तः ॥ 


CHAPTER XXIX. Pp. 536-574. Incomplete. 


A, portion at the end of this chapter is lost. The colophon is therefore 
missing but as can be seen from the opening line of this chapter, it deals 
with 48 love conditions generally called Ditasampresanddi, Sending oi 
Dutasampresana, SandeSadina, Supdtrapranidhana, Ditaénugama, Sakhivigar- 
hana, Margodiksana, Gamaigamacinta, Cirayadvimarsa, Ditagamana, Akara- 
panksa, Ditapratibheda, Dittapariprasna, Dittavyavahara, Ditayakyakarnana, 
Gamanavyttanta, Pravptyupalambha, Priyasandesa, Suhrtsammantrana, Avas- 
thanubhava, Sahayotsahana, Priyadiitagamana, Diitapratipatti, Vartabhi- 
dhana,, Karyaparyanuyoga, Diitavakya, Uttarabhyupapatti, Diitaprativakya, 
Ditaval spa, Diitabhibhartsana, Parijanaksobha, Gurujanasanka, Saha 
yavega, Itikartavyata, Svayampravrtti, Nayakinayana, Priyabhigamana 
Upasthana, Sambhramavikalpa, Nayikapratibodhana, Suhytparihaisa.—40 

These 40 are given in a set and each illustrated with two verses and have 
no subclasses. P, 547. 

The other 8 remaining conditions are dealt with at length with minor 
classifications and they are : 

Dutapuraskara, Itivrttakhyana, Avasthdjfiana, Avadhdana, Sarnvidhana, 
Saktivivecana, Samigamopaya and Samihitasiddhi up to 9. 569. 

In Avasthajiiana, Jiina is divided into Drsta, Sruta and Anumita. Ava- 
dhana is split into Dega, Kala, Karya and Patra. Saktivivecana into Pra- 
bhusakti, Utsihasakti, Mantrafakti and Daivasakti. Samagamopaya is ल 
various kinds: Tapasya, Sa&hasa, Maya, Chadma, Chalitaka, Hatha, Vesa, 
Rupantarapatti, Indrajala, Vinirgama, Lekha, Cestanuvartana, Karyope 
and Sahayya, 9, 569. Under Itivrtta in the Itivrttajiians as 
second, Bhoja again speaks of what he has dealt with in chapter XII, the five 
Arthaprakytis, the five Avasthis, Sarhsthds, Sandhis etc. Under Samihita- 
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ddhi, Bhoja treats of Pramanas and Prameyas, of Anum&na with its five 
Avayavas. A portion of the text of this section is scattered to pp. 613-614. 

This chapter ends with this, all the 48 having been dealt with. The text 
does not contain here any colophon. The leaves of the original must have 
heen here. A part of the closing portion is, as said above, found 
on pp. 613-614, Le, in the middle of the next chapter. This chapter might 
have been called Diittasampresanadi prakasa 


इति श्री + + De + प्र० + दुतसंप्रेषणादि (?) प्रकारो नाम एकोनान्रिंशः 


प्रकरः ॥ 





CHAPTER XXX. Pp. 574-649. 
Mdnaprakasa. 

Beginning indistinct. On p. 574, the subject of the previous chapter 
viz., the 44 items Diitasarhpresana, etc., is finished and topics relating to Mana 
begin. The colophon and the exact end of the previous chapter, the 29th, are 
not found. I found that on this page, viz., 57th, the 29th Ch. ends, though 
a part of its final portion has strayed to pp. 613-614. 

Chapter XXCX deals with Mana which is the next Vipralambha. Pp. 574- 
578. Though these pages treat of subjects concerned with Mana, they do 
not form the beginning of the chapter. I have fixed the beginning of this 
chapter on Mana on the last 3 lines of p. 574 where we find a definition of 
Mana and then an analysis of the various kinds of Mana. The portion on 
pp. 574-578 should come over to pp. 613-614 and they form part of the 7th, 
8th and the 9th aspects of the 24 aspects of Mana dealt with in this chapter. 
As already pointed out, there is a derangement of the leaves here. 

P. 578. The following is a beautiful discription of the part played by 
Mana in love : 

प्रवासात्‌ प्रथमं मानोऽभिधीयते | कर्थं पुनरस्य Gre, श्रयताम्‌ । अय हि दोषोऽपि मद इव 
मतज्ेषु, विग्रहोऽपि सहकारभाव इव माकन्देषु १ काद्यादिदहेतुरपि तपःप्वन्ध इवं सात्त्विकेषु, प्रियविनो 

ooo I इव वदान्येषु, कटुरपि मरीचावचूर्ण इव (षाड) वेषु, कठषोऽपि कनलनिवेरा इव वनिता- 
लोचनेषु, दुरासदोऽपि भर इव प्रसूनसंस्तरेषु, THIER इव कविकाव्येषु, युनां मनस्तु उप- 
जायमानः प्रकर्ष परमसंपदः ATT | 

Definition of Mana ; its varieties: It is Uttama if the heroine gets it ; 
it is Kaniyan if the hero gets it ; it is Madhyama if both have it. 

P. 579. 24 aspects of Mana are enumerated and illustrated 

मानविषयाश्रयाठम्बनभदाः, मानजातयः, मानविरोषाः विषयप्रकीर्णानि areas. आल- 
म्बनप्रकीणानि, विषयकमोणि, आश्रयकमीणि, प्रकीर्णक्माणि, मानविकाराः, मानोपलक्षणस्थानानि 
मानोत्यत्तिकरणानि, मानोपलछक्षणानि, मानोदीपनानि, मानविलासाः, मानमोद्ययितानि, मानसुखानुभव:, 
मानोतत्तिप्रकीणोनि, मानोपाधिभज्ञाः, मानभन्नकरणानि, मानोपशान्तयः, मानोपशमलक्षणानि, मानभदेऽ 
वधयः, मानानुभवसोख्यानि--इति चतुर्विरतिरर्थाः || 
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P, 580. Visaya, Agraya and Alambana, each is of 12 kinds. Visaya is 
the person regarding whom feeling arises ; Asraya is a person in whom the 
feeling arises ; Alambana is that aspect of Visaya which is exactly the object 
of the feeling. Illustrations up to p. 587. 

ए. 587. 24 varieties of Mana . 

Bhama, Kopa, Krodha, Utprasa, Rosa, Irsyayita, Mantrayita, Asilyita 
Vaimanasya, Unmada, Manyu, Matsarya, Abhiniveéa (2), Avakhya(jfa), 
पाश्या, Vailaksya, AnuSaya, Kaélusya, Ksobha, Avega, Amarsa, something 
meaning Kopéitireka, Ugrat&é and Pranayakalaha. Illustrations up to p. 595 

Pp. 595-600, Another 24 aspects of Mana: Sahaja, Aharya, Yauvanaja, 
Visrambhaja, Sthira, Bhangura, Sama, Visama, Prakaéa, Gidha, Cama, 
Mrdu, Udbhata, Masrna, Rju, Vakra, SAadhya, Krechrasidhya, Yapya, Asa 
dhya, Purana, Jima, Punarmnava and Nava. 

Visayaprakima : 24 kinds. Up to p. 601. 

Asrayaprakima: P. 601 

Alambanaprakimaka: Parihisa, Asarhsd, Jijfiasi, Kutihala, Kaitava, 
Karana and Pratipa 

P, 604. Visaya-diéraya-prakima karmas. Each six kinds: Mana vai- 
krtas, Manavitarkas, Manabhangopayas, Manapariprasnas, Citra catiktis, Pri- 
yopalambha; Vailaksya, Anuéaya, Jinan Cha ari 
thaveéa, Vaiklavya, Pravilipa, Santapa, Visayavyavrtti, Arambha and Abhi 
fanka. Up to p. 606. 

P, 606. Satté, Anubandha, Prakarsa, Samparka, Anugama, Punahpra- 
durbhava of Mana. 

?. 608, Manabhahgopayas : Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danda. Sama is 
Priyavacana, or Anuvrtti or Pranima. Dina is of three kinds (indistinct) 
Bheda 15 Sankadyutpadana, Indrajala and Maya. Danda is Upeksd, Prati 
kopa and Prasthaina. 

P. 610. Manaparipraéna. 

P. 612. Citracdtiktis. 

P. 613. There is a small gap in the text here. But, the matter has 
only strayed to pp. 574-578. 

Pp. 613-614. Matter here belongs to the previous chapter as already 
said. 

P. 615. Six kinds of Vimaréa and 6 kinds of Upalambhas. 

P. 617. Prakirmakas: This is the ninth in the first list of 24 aspects 


of Mana. The Prakimakas are Pratibodhana, SamAsvasana, Parihasa, Upa- 
०९६३. Pratisedha Upajapa and Skhalitagopana 
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as (Eleventh): Hydaya, Caksus, Vaktra, Vak, 





Vapus and Cestita 


P. 622. There is a small gap in the text in which the illustrations of the 
last given six varieties of Manasthana are lost. 


?. 623. Manotpattikaranas (12th). Vipriyakarana, Priyakarana, Vari- 
ta vamats, Kamacara, Sathya, Pratarana, Khandana, Avajiia, Akytajfiata, 
Sapatninamagrahana, Gotraskhalana and Akrtajfiata. Akrtajfiata is repeated. 
Tlustrations. 

P. 624. Manopalaksanas : Avajiiina, Atyidara, Vikytaviksana, Andloka, 

Asambhasana, Vakparusya Aésridgama, Dirghaniévasa, Vilaksasmita, Vya- 
janivrtti, Atyantanukilya and Prasidhana agrahana. Illustrations. 


P. 626. Manoddipanas: Vayasyavakya, Vipaksasannidhi, Sakhivailak- 
sya, Sapatni-upahasa, Saubhdgyadaréana, Daksinyokti, Atyantopeksa, Dra- 
stavyapralipa (?), Aparidhasmarana, Vipaksinukampa, Ardraiparaidhata 
and Priyanunaya. Illustrations. 

?. 628. Manavilasas : Vakroktis of various kinds by the lady in Mana. 


P. 630. Manamotjayitas : विलास एव काक्रादिना अतिवक्रो मानमोद्रायित्तम्‌ | 

?. 632. Mianasukhanubhavas ; six kinds: Bahumata, Jighrksita, Anu- 
baddha, Raksita, Upadruta and Vidruta. 

P. 634. Manotpattiprakimakas . 

P. . Manopadhibhangas: The Upadhis are Anga, Caksus, Citta, 
Catu, Dhairya, Karya, Sakti, Akgira, 0९53, Kala, Patra and Sarhjfia, 

P. 638. Manabhangakaranas : Mada, Tréisa, Bhaya, Rtipagama Upa- 


vanavikasa, Surabhivanavata, Kokilidyalapa, Prabhata, Pradosa, Can 
drodaya, Pravasdrambha and Vivikta. These are given in a verse also. 





P. 640. Manopasints: Virodhi-pradurbhava, Pratipaksa-abhiyoga, 
Pratyanika-dhargana, Vipaksa-abhibhava, Paribhrarhéa, Avasrarhsana, Skha- 
lana, Vighattana, Unmilana, Paliyana and Pumnarbhfva. Illustrations 





P. 644. Manabhangopédhis : Nidra, Mada, Trasa, Bhaya, Ajfina, Pra- 
sanga, Pramada, Desi, Kala, Karya, Patra, Supta etc. 


P. 646. Mananubhavasaukhyas: Padapatana Prasahyaslesa, Hatha- 
Cumbana-balatkara, Priya-pranayokti, Upalambha-siikti, Sneha 
pariksa, Vipaksa-abhibhava, Sakhi-4lagh3, Bandhu bahumana, Labha visesa 
and Smgara vrddhi 


The chapter ends here with a resumé of the contents of this huge chapter 
on Mana in enustbh verses. 
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उक्ताः संक्षेपतः प्ाञरनुक्तमनुमीयताम्‌ ॥ 
मनुष्यवचसा कोऽस्य प्रकारान्‌ ते । 
क्षमन्ते मातुमम्भोषेरापः केष्ञलिना जनाः ॥ 
परद्तविङल्पवान इतिं च एष मआनन्निधा 
मयैणनयनामनःपरमबान्धवो वर्णितः | 
अथाध्वग-विलातिनी-मुखसरोज-बन्धृतप: ( सन्ध्यातमः ) 
प्रवास उपवभ्यते रतिसमद्रचन्द्रौदयः ॥ 
इति श्रौ शु० + प्र० + मानप्रकाशो नाम जिंशः प्रकाशः समाप्तिमगमत ॥ 


(प्रश्ण XXI. Pp. 650-732 
Pravaésa vipralambha., 


P. 650. Pravasa comes next to M4na and before Karuna from both points 
of view of Ragavardhanaté and Vicitrata, promotion of love and giving it a 
varied interest. 
P. 651. The four aspects of Vipralambha are attend 
7, 652. Definition of Pravasa ; three main kinds : due to Daiva, Dhar- 
ma and Artha. 
P. 653, Further analysis of Pravasa into 52 kinds, from generalised 
and particularised points of view : 
samanya bhedas : 24 
Bhiltapiirva, Abhiitapirva, Sadharana, Asidharana, Sahajaraga, Visrab- 
dharaga, Praptasamaya, Apraiptasamaya, Sapratividhfina, Nispratividhana, 
Sannikrsta, Viprakpsta, SAvadhi, Niravadhi, Alpakala, Dirghakdla, Sarhsrsta 
Asamsysta, Prakaiéakrta, Pracchannakrta, Sopasarnhdra Nirupasamhara 
Nayikanimitta and Nayakakrta 
Visesa bhedas (3%4)i=12 and (4x4)=16: 
1. Daivaktta : Sapa, Papa, Sambhrama and Vibhrama. 
2. Dharmakrta : Sabhipraya, Nirabhipraya, Sanutapa and Niranu- 
3. Arthakyta: Sabhyanujfii, Nirabhyanujfia, Sopadhdna and Niru- 
padhana. 
1. Daivadharmipanna: Praktistha, Komala, Kathora and Pari- 
Hata 
2. Daivarthapanna : Grimya, Nagara Upanagara and Viprakima. 
3. Dharmarthipanna : Hita, Ahita, Sukha and Duhkha 
4. DaivarthSpanna : Vivrta, Ayata, T ryatra and Caturaéra 
Illustrations of all these fifty-two (24, 12 & 16) from pp. 656-667. On 


pp. 664-5 Bhoja gives anus{ubl; definitions of the 28 varieties of the Visesa 
class of Pra १६२. 





by four mental 
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P. 667. Each of these fifty-two has its stages, three in number, begin 
ning, spreading and ending, Prapti, Vyapti and Samapti. Each of these 
three stages consists of eight minor moods 
Pravasaéanka : प्रियविप्रयोगसंभावना | 
Pravasirambha : appeeq प्रियापरित्यागः | 
Priyaprasthana : नायकस्य गेहाद्विनिंगेमनम्‌ । 

Priyanugama : आसीमान्तात्‌ प्रेम्णा प्रियया अनुगमनम्‌ । 
Priyaprasna : Parting words, embrace ete. 
Pratinivytti ; Send-off ; love’s departure and the lady's return. 
The seventh is called Pravasacarya, the life of the lady in sepa 
ration and this is elaborated as follows 
10658 : Svakiya, Parakiya, Svakiya-parakiya, neither. 
Kala : Sadharana, Asidhdrana, Ullekhavan and Anullekha. 
Karya : SamAnyavat, ViSesavat, Nitya and Naimittika. 
Patra : Uttamiidika, Udattadika, Mugdhadika and Dhirdadika 
Aucitya : by Jati, Kriya, Guna and Dravya. 
Sakti: Autsahiki, Vaisiki, Sahayiki and Daiviki 
sadhana : Updidana, Hetu, Karana and Adhikarana. 
Upaya : Svabhavika, Prayatnika, Sdrvalaukika and Yadrcchika. 
Illustrations up to p. 681. 

8. P. 681. Pravasavyttanta. Though this is included in the pre- 
vious ‘Pravasacarya, it is tioned here separately for further elaboration. 
Here DeSa, Kala etc., mentioned above are analysed from other points of view 
Desa is Gramya, Aranya and Sadha@rana. Kala is Upakranta, Prakrinta, 
and Vyatikranta. Karya is Nirvartyavytti and so on. Patra is Uttama 
Madhyama and Kanistha. Aucitya is of Sneha, Udyoga and Autsukya. 
Then 15 mentioned the absence or loss of Sakti, Sadhana and 111४8. On the 
whole, this last item has twenty-four sub-divisions and with these the elabora- 
tion of Praptiskandha is finished on p. 686. This further division of the 
Praptiskandha is called Prakanda. 

सेयमष्प्रकाण्डो ऽपि प्राप्तिस्कन्ध उदाहृतः । 
व्यापतिस्कन्धप्रकाण्डानामयैषोदिरयते मतिः ॥ 

P. 686. 1. The Asidhdrana Dharmas of Virahins: Many varieties 
and illustrations up to p. 689 


2. Viyuktavastha : मनसि चिन्ता, अनुस्मरणे च, दरि प्रजागरः विषयव्याजत्तिश्, as 


लब्बाप्रणादा: उन्मादश्च, वाचि गुणकीर्तनम्‌ विलापश्च, वपुषि कार्य व्याधिष्व; चेष्टायां aed मृच्छा च । 
Each has two illustrations. ए. 694 


3. 7, 695. Virahoddipana ight kinds, Dega, DeSacihna, Kala 
Kalacihna, Vastu, Wastucihna, Karya and Karyacihna. Another set of the 
same: Smarana, Iecha, Dvesa, Prayatna, Cittarambha, Vagarambha etc. 
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Each of these has further divisions and all these with illustrations end on 


0. 711. 
अथैते देशकालादिभेदे: संभिन्नमूर्तवः | 
We च STH: संख्यामत्येतुमीदाते ॥ 
रच्छावद्यविवतो नां व्यक्ताव्यक्तात्मनामिव ॥ 
4 P. 711. Virahapratikara : Means to allay the pain of separation. 


5. Sahayaévasana up to p. 715. 
6. Utkanthdvinoda. 
7. Sandeéadina, writing letters, Up to p. 720 where Vyaptiskandha 


व्यािस्कन्धोऽयसुददृशनिर्देसाभ्यामुदाहृत : । 
अथोदाहियते हया समात्तिस्कन्धपद्धतिः ॥ 

P. 720. SamAptiskandha: eight kindas: Pravyrtyagama, Pravrtti-pari 
prasna, Avadhipratiksa, Margodiksana, Daivanimittasakuna-upaéruti, Su- 
svapnadarsana, Sunimittinubhava and Priyapratyagama. Sub-classes and 
illustrations up to the end of the chapter on p. 732 

उक्ता समातिस्कन्धे ऽसावुदाहरणयपद्धतिः | 

दिंशानयानुसर्तन्यमनुक्तमपि सूरिभिः ॥ 

aq प्रवासाशंकादिचतुविशतिकन्दुलः | 

स्परतोऽनज्गविदङ्गस्य ग्रवासो वसतिद्र मः ॥ 
TAMA कुचमघनुषो जीवितमिति प्रवासो निर्णीतः प्रियजनमनोहेमनिक्षः | 
अथ प्रेमोद्यानप्रणयतरुविश्ल॑ंभसुमनो-निवासेकस्थानी सुरभिरभिधी येत करुणः ॥ 
इति ध्री + + Do + भ्र" + प्रवासोपवणनो नाम एकर्जिद्ाः प्रकाशः समाप्तः ॥ 


CHAPTER XXXII. Pp. 733-782 








Korunavipralambha. 

P. 733. Introduction on Kamaépigara and its two phases, Sambhoga 

and Vipralambha with their varieties, a repetition for the nth time 
BS 734. Definition and description of Karunavipralambha and its place 

1 VE. 

ऋः पुनरयं करुणो नाम? यत्रास्मिन्‌ मिभ्याभिनिवेड इव गुर्वायासकारके 5पि मूर्वाणाम्‌ , 
परित्याग इवालौकिकेडपि ब्रह्मविदाम्‌, रजःकर्दमक्रौडाविनोद इव वेषदृधकेऽपि पौरपौगण्डानाम्‌ , महा- 
हवमहीविहार इव वौभत्सभीषणेऽपि श्यरसाहसिकानाम , प्रियसुहनर्मनिर्भत्सन इव अतित्राम्येऽपि 
परिदहासिङानाम्‌ , कुपितकामिनीपार्ण्णिप्रहार इव (आ)घुकृमारेऽपि रागिणाम्‌ , तिमिराभिसारिकावेष इव 
अनुरन्यते मनः प्रेमसामयिकानाम्‌ | 
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पुनःसज्ञमफल: अपुन:सड्मफल: 
ख्रीपुंतविषय: eT: अल्लीपुंसविषयः sits: 
सप्रत्याशारूप: निष्प्रत्याशारूप 


P. 735. Twelve kinds of Karunavipralambha through सक्च : Daiva- 
astaya, Paruga-, Deéa-, Kala-, Svartipa-, Parimana-, Anuriga-, Sambhoga- 
Vipralambha-, Nayaka-, and Nayika-. These have further classes, Ilustra- 
tions up to p. 753. 


P. 753. Anubhavas are all-important in the description of Karuna and 
Bhoja gives eighty of them, developing in five consecutive stages of sixteen 
each, the five stages being the same as the five Sarhdhis we are familiar with 
in Drama. The eighty Anubhdvas are : 


Vyasanabhighata, Afgabhibhava, Cestasammilana, Mohasamavesa, 
Cetanapratyagama, Mirechavicceda, Sokapratyagrata, Sokavega, Duhkhani- 
ryatana, Duhkhavasida, Duhkhasarhdipana, Duhkhavyavahara, Duhkhati- 
vahana, Baspamoksa, Avasthinubhava, Avasthdntaraveéa.—Sixteen Anubhi- 
vas of the Mukha stage 


Paridevana, AnuSocana,- Gunasarismarana, Svabhagyagarhana, Vilipa, 
Pralapa, Pravilapa, Atmanind’, Hrdayopalambha, Jivitajugupsa, Daivadhik- 
kara, Sokonmada, Duhkhasambheda, Sahayapeksana, Sahdyanuniti, one is 
missing.—Sixteen of the Pratimukha 

Suhytparidevana, Suhytpralapa, Parijananufocana, Parijanakranda, 
Gurtparodana, Gurujanavilipa, Sahdyakrand a, Sahaiyabhyupapatti, Saha- 
yabhasana, Sahdyapraéna, Sahasdgraha, Maranabhiniveta, Sahdyibhyarthana, 
Sahdiyasikea, Ma ama and Maranddhyavasiya—Sixteen of the 
Garbha. & 

Samaévasana, Uddhargana, Pratibodhana, Utsihana, Anukampana, Vis- 
rambhana, Pralobhana, Upapattidaréana, Pragvasana, Satyapana, Pratyi- 
yana, Apyayana, Tanmatavyaksepa, Bhayopadargana, Updlambhana and 
Pratikopa.—Sixteen of the Vimaréa. 
हि Maranadhyavasiya-vidrava, Sokatiraskara. Sokalaghava, Sokavinoda, 
‘apasyodvega, Daivasampadyoga, Trikaladystadaréana, Tadupadega, Saha- 
yasvikarana, Tadadhyavasdya, Pratyithagamana PratyaSinubandha, Samaya- 
pratikea, Sarmvidhanakaprakara, Pratyujjivana and Punassamigama.—Six- 
teen of the Nirvahana 

Illustrations up to the end of the chapter on p. 781. 
इति प्रतिष्ठाः कर्णामला्विषामरीतिरष्टौ, च विकत्पजातयः | 
सहानुभावरदिंरशीति = =. स्मि = ते 
सहानुभावद्विरक्नीति ( म्मि a: उपाधयो द्वादश ge सन्धयः ॥ 
तदेतदाबन्धनमत्मिजन्मनः निरीतिशज्ञाररसस्य जीवितम्‌ | 
प्रा च काष्ठा प्रणयस्य जीविता प्रियेण यप्पेत्य पुनः समागमः ॥ 












६॥॥ -॥ | # ,1. 
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भदाः प्रथकृपृथगमो प्रथमानुराग- 
मानप्रवासकरुणात्मनि विप्रलम्भे | 

उक्ता यथामति मयान्यदथोऽभियुक्तः 
युत्तयानयैव हि वहिस्स्थितमूहनीय: (म्‌) ॥ 


दति श्री + + श° + प्र० + करुणरस ( करुणविप्रलम्भ ) निर्णयो नाम द्वार्त्िश 
प्रकारः समाप्तिमगमत ॥ 


CHAPTER AXXIITI. Pp. 783-834. 
Sambhoge. 


With the previous chapter the elaborate treatment of Vipralambha is 
finished. With this chapter the elaborate treatment of Sambhoga begins 

2. 783. Description of Sambhogaérigara with its Sthayin. etc. It is 
fourfold, the Sambhogas after the four varieties of Vipralambha, above-dealt 
with, Piirvanuraga-anantara, Mana-, Pravasa-, and Karuna- 

Nirukti of the word Sambhoga. The root is Bhuj and the Upasarga, 
Sam. The Pratyaya is (व्ल. ~All these parts of the word have four signifi- 
cances each. Bhuj: Palana, Kautilya, Abhyvahara and Anubhava. Sem: 
Sanksepa, Sankara, Sampiirna and Samyak. 

P. 784. Eight meanings for the Pratyaya here : Bhava, Hetu and the 
six Karakas. Then eight Pratyaya-utpatti-kalas : Bhiita, Vartamana, Bha- 
visyat, Vyakta, Bhiitavifesa, Vartamanavigesa, Bhavisyadvigesa and Vyakta- 

Illustrations for all these from Nayakbhdsas like animals and trees and 
Nayakas. Bhoja quotes from Canto iii of the Kumarasambhava and waxes 
poetic in commenting u it at great ल This goes up to p. 794 

दारशेता कालिदासेन परमप्रस्थानपद्तिः ॥ 

P. 794. What has been above dealt with is Tiryaksambhoga called 55- 
manya samb Then begins Nagarika sambhoga or Viéesa sambhoga. 
Explanation of the different Nirukti with illustrations up to p. 797. 

प्रथमानुरागानन्तरो ( रं ) हि ग्रवमं रतिरुत्यग्यते | उत्पन्ना च नायकाभ्यां प्रियाचरण-विप्नियाकर 
णाभ्यां पाल्यते | तत्र च संक्षिप्तानामेव आटिन्ननादीनां विकल्यतः प्रयोगो भवति ॥ ततः प्रेमगतेः 
स्वभावकुटिल्त्वाद द्वितीयामवस्थां रतिः स्वभावकुटिकतामालम्बते । संकीर्णस्य तत्र उपचाराणां प्रयोगः 
संकी्णाचानुभावा भवन्ति | तत्र उद्भूतायां कामवामतायां चख्भामवमन्यते दुलेभामाकांक्षतीति प्रायो 
वादात , परं प्रकरषमारोहन्ती रतिः तृतीयायामवस्थायामभ्यवहियते | समुचयेन चालिब्ननादय प्रयुज्यन्ते | 
एवं च सा संपूर्णत्वमासादयति ॥ चतुर्थावल्थायां विल्लंभोत्पत्ते: परं प्रकर्षमापन्ना अनुभूयत एव । न 
कब्चिदुपचारः तत्रादियते | एवमस्याः सम्यक्त्व भवति॥ एवं मानानन्तरादिषु अपि ( ie. मानानन्तर- 





पा पाल्यते, संकी कुटिलीभवति, संपूर्ाभ्यवद्भिते, सम्यम्भूतानुभूयते इति ॥ 
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Though this aan true, it is specially true in a degree of emphasis that 
Sanksepa and Palana belong to Pirvanuraganantara Sambhoga, Sankara and 
Kautilya to Mananantara, Sampiirna and Abhyavahara to Pravasanantarz, 
and Samyak and Anubhava to Karunanantara sambhogas 

P. 798. Justification by citation of authorities from Panini and others 
for the four meanings given to the root Bhuj. 

P. 799. Varieties of Palana, Kautilya, Abhyavahara and Anubhava. 

Palana: Labhda-pariraksana, Raksita-vivardhana, Vivrddhopayoga, 
and Alabdhapratiksa. 

Kautilya : Vaiparitya, Vaiyatya, Vaidagdhya and Vaicitrya. 

Abhyavahdra : Sraddha, Nitanta-dsakti, Paryaptata and Krt&rthatva. 

Anubhava : Samyagifiina, Priyadhyavasaya, Karydnusthana and 
Phaladhigama. 

P. 801. There are still further subtle aspects making up each of these 
and these are then analysed. 

Bhoja then shows that all these being the very stages by which love 
begins, grows and realises itself, Palana itself is Kautilya ete., Kautilya is 
also Palana etc., and ॐ on. There is mutual Samplava between one and the 
other. Illustrations, with reference also to the numerous varieties of hero 
and heroine given in a previous section up to the end of the chapter on p. 834 

उक्तः संभोगडच्दार्थ: व्यक्तकालश्व az: ॥ 
सामान्यविषयो यच्च विशेषविषयश्च य: | 
सोऽयं संभोगशज़ारः प्राणितं पुष्पधन्वनः || 
अथोच्यते सांग्रतमानुपूर्ब्या 
पूर्वांनुरागादिविशेषितानाम । 
अनन्तराणामखिल्स्वरूप॑ 
इति श्वी + + 7० + To वमो | 











| नाम अयस्थ्रिशत्‌ प्रकाश: ॥ 
CHAPTER XXXIV, Pp. 835-863 
Prathaménurdganantara Sambhoga. 


Pp. 835-6. Explanation of the name. It is made up of the following 64 : 
Visrambhana, Preksodiksana, Parihara, Pariharavildsas, Kandukakrida, 
Kelidyiitas, Rtipaya............... cara, (7-11) Saméyata? 
Kalavasthanubhava, Pirvahnika, Madhyahnika, Aparahnika, Astamaya, San- 
dhyatamas, Candrodaya, Jyotsn4, Pradosika, Nigitha, Ratriparavytti, Pra- 
bhatika, Vanaviharagamana, Vanavihara, Puspavacaya, Sramanubhava, Pra- 
cchayadiseva, Jalakrida, Nepathya-yogas, Krid’parvatavihdra, Ekaslmali, 
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Navalatika, Paficikinuyana, Navapatrika, Kadambayuddhas, Bisakhadika, 
Indrotsava, Kaumudipracdra, Yaksaratri, Astamicandraka Kundacaturthi, 
Suvasanta, SahakarabhafijikA, DolAvilisa, Udakaksyediki, Madanotsava, 
Grhapratyagamana, Sahdyavyapara, Prasidhanagrahana, Gosthivihara, Vasa- 
grhopagamana, Abhisarikapratiksana, tivisarjana, Svayam va gamana, 
Agatopacira, Paricarana, Visarjana, Kaficukadimoksa, Ratarambha, Rata, 
Ratavasana and Nidranubhava. 

It can be seen that only 58 are clear and six are lost. These are then 
illustrated, each with two, three or even four examples. On p. 840 there is 
a lacuna in which are lost the illustrations of items 5-12. The chapter ends 
on p. 862. 





क्रियात्मनोऽमी कालस्य भेदाद्िलेभणादयः । 
विल्लंभणादिसंभोगभेदावच्छेदहेतवः ॥ 
चतुष्पश्रितोध्जैव केचिद्विखंभगादय: | 
मानायनन्तरेषपि स्युः केचिबन्दोदयादयः ॥ 
संभोग उक्तः प्रथमानुरागाद 
अनन्तर सोध्यमनेकमेद 1 
Aaa, करणाच संप्र- 
स्यनन्तराः केचिदुदादियन्तं ॥ 


इति श्री ++ Sle +प० + प्रथमानुरागप्रकाशो नाम चतुर्खिद्दाः प्रकाश: ॥ 





CHAPTER ४. Pp. 863-901. 
Manantarddi Sambhoga Prakasa. 


This chapter, the penultimate, treats of the three remaining varieties of 
Sambhoga. It is not known why Bhoja satisfied himself byspacking all these 
three within a single chapter, after having dealt with other subjects so leisure- 
ly and at such length. The Vipralambhas of Mana, Pravasa and Karuna 
are followed by Sambhoga and these three kinds of Sambhoga are dealt with 
here. 

Pp. 863-5. Explanation of the Samisa etc., in the name Mandnantara 
sambhoga. In this Sambhoga which follows the disappearance of Mana, 
there appear— 


Mana-caithilya, Manapagamalingas, Manapahnava, Manapagama, 
Pr Priyabhyupapatti, Mudhapratisedha, Parisintvana, Citracatik- 
tis, Skhalita-gopanas, Pranipata, Priyotthapanas, Aérupramarjanas, Mana 
sega, Aparadhasmarana, Prema vaimanasyas, Stanotkampa, Nigvasitas, Sveda 
and Komiafica, Kapolosthaspandanas, Mukhaprasida asapathas, 
raviksitas, Upalambha, Pratyuttaras, Avakhya(jfid ?)bhrarnéa, Preméivir- 
bhava, Premilinganas, Priyoparodha, Spigaravrddhi, Hathakacagraha, Pra- 
sahyaslesa, Panitadana, Padabhighata, Dayitayatana, Pratyanunaya, Prema- 
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vaikrtas, Lajjagama, Manaramaniyakas, VistambhasambhSsanas, Manasakti 
Manapratipadana, Sakhiparihasa, Mananuéaya, Mananinda Mananucintana, 
Manapradhvarisa and Mana-apunarbhava. 
These are illustrated each with two or more examples 
These are the 48 stages through which Mana vanishes little by little. 
P. 881. Pravasanantara sambhoga 
मानानन्तर इत्येष संभौगस्स च वर्णितः | 
प्रासानन्तरस्याय स्वरूपमुपवर्ण्यते ॥ 


८. 881-3. Explanation of the ताद etc., of the name. From the re- 
ceipt of the news of the far-away lover to actual meeting with him, there are 
24 stages : 

Priyagamanavarta, Priyasakhivakyas, Distya-vrddhis, Prityadi, Sam- 
bhrama, Abhyutthana, Priyabhyagama, Sandargana, Priyabhyupapatti, Pari- 
janapramoda, Mangalasarnvidhana, Praharsa of Manas, Utsava, Bhavanapra- 
tisamskara, Karsyadyupalambha, Praharsopacaya, Premapusti, Prasidha 
Nagrahana, Vyttinusmarana, Avasthanivedana, Duhkhadipariprasna, Deéa- 
sampad upavamana, Svaduhkha sankirtana and Srigara vrddhi. Two illus- 
trations each up to p. 890 


P. 890. Karunanantara sambhoga : 


प्वाखनन्तरोऽप्येष संभोगः समुदाहतः | 
करुणानन्तरस्याय ATE: परिकीर्त्यते ॥ 


Pp. 890-2, Explanation of the Samfsa etc. of the name. This aspect 
18 analysed into those stages which mark reunion after Karunavipralambha. 
The stages are 24 : 

Priyasandarsana, Sambhramakulaté, Pramodavrddhi, Cittavismaya, 
Priyabhibhasana, Jivite atilajja, Priyopacchandana, Suhrd apeks4, Vrttanta- 
kathana, Visrambhotpatti, Itikartavyayoga, Bandhavagama, Priyajanabhyupa- 
patti, Gurujanasneha, Jnati-abhinandana, BhagyapraSarhs3. Naipathyadigra- 
hana, Purapravesa, Nagarikaksobha, Grhopagamana, Utsavanubhava, Dayi- 
tashacarya, Syigarapusti and Saukhya-pararhpara. Two illustrations each 
up to the end of the chapter on p. 901. 


करुणानन्तरस्पेबमुदाहरणपद्धति: । 

प्रदाशतानयैवासां समानन्यायमृह्यताम्‌ ॥ 

अनन्तराणां सर्वेषामयमेक: प्रकृष्यते | 

रतिविल्लंभजास्मिन्‌ हि निष्कम्पतवं प्रषययते ॥ 
हति गदितमदोषं विग्रलम्भ्वलूपोपहितनिजसमद्ेः स्लाप्याङ्गारनान्नः । 
रतिसमुदयरूपं जौ वितं पुष्यकेतोः निवसतु सुकवीनां सर्वदा मानसेषु ॥ 





इति श्री + + श० प्र" मानानन्तरादिप्रकाशो नाम पश्चात्रिंदः प्रकाशः समाप्तः ॥ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. Pp. 902-918. 
Sambhogavasthd. 
This is the last chapter. 


7. 902. Each of the four Sambhogas described above has four stages, 
which form the subject of this chapter. The four stages are Satta, Abhivyakti, 
Anubandha and Prakarsa. 

Satta is the mere origin of Rati on the meeting of the two. 

Abhivyakti is its clear perceptibility by the appearance of the Vyabhi- 
carins and Anubhavas as also the further development of Rati by the kindling 
Vibhavas like Candra. That is, Abhivyakti is the Samyoga of the Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicdrins with the Sthayin. 

Anubandha is the continuation of the developed Rati in which the desired 
objects are sought after and the objects of dislike are tried to be avoided. 

Prakarga is climax when Rati is said to have developed into the षता 
rasa. 

In these four stages, the four Upasargarthas of Sem, in Sambhoga, ap- 
pear respectively. Satta exhibits Bhoga which is Sankgipta ; Bhoga is Sankir- 
na in Abhivyakti, Sampirna in Anubandha and Samyak in Prakarsa 

Two are the main kinds of Sambhoga : SAmanya, the Sambhoga of ani- 
mals and birds, and Visesa, the Sambhoga of Nagarakas. This is a repetition. 
Illustrations for these two aré given again. Explanations of the Vibhdvas etc., 
in the illustrations given here from the first and the third cantos of the 
Kuméra-sambhava. Illustrations of the four Avasthds also are contained 
herein. SamAnya sambhoga is first explained and Viéesa sambhoga 15 taken 
up on p. 909 . 

Visesa sambhoga is of 12 kinds in each of the four stages, Sanksipta, 
Sankima, Sampima and Samyak. 

Satta in Sanksipta : 12 kinds of Raga: 4 kinds in a Sdttvika hero, viz., 
Haridraraga, Rocanaraga, Kampilyaraga and Ritiraga ; 4 kinds of Raga in 
a Rajasa hero: Kusumbharaga, Laksiriga, Aksibarfiga and Mafijistharaga 


4 kinds of Raga in a Tamasa hero Kardamaraga, Kasiyaraga, Sakalaraga 
and Niliraga. 


P. 913. Abhivyakti and Sarikara 12 kinds of Preman in this stage 
Avpttavyaja, Anuvyttavyaja, Parinata Adhyahrta-, Krtrima-, Apeksita- 


tar-, Bahir-, Ubhaya-, Bahu-, Nirvyaja-, and Sarva-vyaja. IIlustrations up 
to p. 916 








Anubhandha and Sampiirna. 12 kinds of Preman here : Dharméinuban- 
dha, Artha-, Dharmartha अवा 44 eee 


ho, seven remaining Anubandhas and the illustrations of all the twelve are 
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In addition to the above lost, the enumeration of the 12 varieties of 
Preman in the fourth and last stage of Prakarsa and Samyak are lost. These 
varieties are termed 12 kinds of Prema pakas. When the text next begins on 
p. 916 we have the following Pakas illustrated : Picumandapdka Kapittha-, 
Kramuka-, Kharjiira-, numbering four. Mrdvika paka, Narikelapika and 
Amrapaka may be three of the eight lost. The other five are not known, 
The three are suggested on the evidence of the S. K. A., p. 609, chapter V. 

The huge Spigéra Prak@a ends here on p. 907, first with a eulogy on 
Kama Spnigara, the Prakarsa of Rati. 

तदेतत्‌ कामसर्वस्वं तदेतत्‌ काव्यजीवितम्‌ । 
य एष द्विप्रकारो ऽपि रसः sees: ॥ 
The work then ends with the following eulogy on Bhoja’s new Srngara of 
Ahamkara even as it began with the same 
see see or ॐ = * = त हि | 
अविद्ग्धा यथागोष्ठी नि(३ ate ( तथाङ्गना ) ॥ 
यथांझुमाली पी( वी )तांशुयंधानर्चिहुंताशन: | 
यथाऽप्रतापो नृपत्तिरश्रज्ञारस्तथा पुमान्‌ ॥ 
यथेन्दुना निशा भाति निशाभिश्व ( यथा ) ( art) 
( अन्ननाभिश्च jae: ) Sater तथाञ्गना ॥ 
यथा तदिद्नम्भोदा प्रयोदत्त ( रितं विना )। 
( अहंकृतिर ) Jar शज्ञारधानहंकृति: ॥ 
रसः “रज्ञार एवैको भावा रत्यादयो मताः | 
प्रकर्षगामिनो 5पीह प्रेमम्कानिश्रमादिवत्‌ ॥ 


The work then concludes with two benedictory verses, the same as found 
at the end of the S.K.A. : 


इति निगदितम्‌ 





धूर्जटे: ॥ 


भकाशो नाम GaSe: प्रकारः समाप्िमगमत्‌ ॥ 


॥ समाप्तः शृङ्गारप्रकाशः ॥ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ५. K. A. AND THE SR. PRA. 


The first work of Bhoja in Alamkara is the 5. AK. A. In this work 
itself Bhoja has said everything he wanted to say specially as his own original 
contribution | and whatever he wanted to recast in his own way, he has done 
even in the S. K. A. But the <. K. A. was a small work and soon Bhoja 
wanted to write a bigger treatise, more especially to expound at greater 
length the subject of Rasa which had been treated in the 5, A. A. in only one 
chapter, namely the fifth. Considering the subjects dealt with in both works, 
we can safely say that, as far as Poetics goes, the Sr. Pra, adds substantially 
nothing new which is not contained in a brief manner in the 8. A. A. itself. 
In this respect, one can call the ॐ. Pre. an elaboration, Vistara or Vyasa, of 
the Sarhgraha, the S. K. 4. As has been indicated in the section on the 
scope and scheme of the Sy Pra., the 5. K. A. restricts itself to a treatment 
of the last four-fold aspect of Sahitya, namely, Dosa-hana, Guna-ddana, 
Alarhkara-yoga and Rasa-aviyoga or Rasa-anvaya. These four form the 
essence of Sahitya. The Sr. Pra. starts with the definition of Kavya as 
Sabda and Artha with Sahitya, and treats in a thorough manner of all these 
three parts, Sabda, Artha and Sahitya. The nature and varieties of Sabda 
and Artha are elaborately dealt with in six chapters. Then are taken up for 
an equally elaborate treatment the various kinds of relations—Sambandhas— 
existing between Sabda and Artha. These relations are twelve in number 
eight of them are called Sabda-sambandha-faktis, Vrtti (Abhidha or Mukhya, 
Gauni and Laksani), Vivaksd, Tatparya (Abhidhiyamina, Pratiyamana 
and Dhvani), Pravibhiga, Vyapeksi, Samarthya, Anvaya and Ekarthibhava. 
These eight relations are dealt with in two chapters, the seventh and the eighth. 
The subject-matter of these eight chapters at the beginning is entirely omitted 
in the 5. A. A. and forms the additional matter in the $7. Pre. After the 
eighth chapter begins the tail-part or rather the crowning part of Sahitya, 
Dosa-hana etc., with which the 5. A. A. begins. Thus the 5. A. A. begins 
with the ninth chapter of the Sr. Pra. 

The Mangala Sloka of the S. K. A. mentions the four-fold form of the 
Goddess of speech, namely, Dhvani, Varna, Pada and Vakya. 

ध्वनिवेणा: पदं वाक्यं इत्यास्पदचतुषटयम्‌ | यस्याः सूक्ष्मादिभेदेन वाग्देवीं तामुपास्महे ॥ 
8. K. A. I. 1. 
We can take that, in this verse, there is indication of two of the subjects 
dealt with in the first eight chapters of the Sy. Pra., namely, Pada and Vakya. 
Tt is not known how Bhoja who set about his task in the Sr. Pra. in an ela- 
borate manner, catching this way and that, all kinds of topics that seemed 
to have even a slight relation to Poetics, started only with Pada and did not 
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begin with the very beginning, the Dhvani or Sphota and Varma, mentioned 
in the Mangala Sloka of the 5. K. A. He could have then been more thorough 
and, as when treating of Pada and Vakya, he utilises a lot of the Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari, he could have utilised, in an ampler measure, especially the 
first Brahma-kanda, if he had taken up Sphota and 53078 Brahman for 
treatment in the अ. Pre. This does not mean that, as it 18, the Sy. Pra. does 
not speak of the Sabda Brahman and the Sphota. They are twice referred 
to, once in chapter 7, while dealing with the Pratiyamana and the Dhvanyea- 
mana, which are also held and explained by Bhoja as Vivartas of the Sabda 
Brahman ३ and a second time in the 27th chapter, where the greatness of the 
Sabda Pramé&na is pointed out with the citation of the text of Hari, Na 5087 
pratyayo loke etc. 

To return to the S. K. A., it begins with the 9th chapter of the Sy. Pra., 
whose first eight chapters have more Grammar than Poetics. ‘Poetics proper, 
in the <. Pre., begins with the 9th chapter. The contents of the Sy. Pra. 
beginning from here can be known from the second verse of the 5. A. A. 


निर्दोषं गुणवत्कान्यम्‌ अलड़कारेरलइक्ृतम | 

रसान्वितं कविः कुर्वन कीति प्रीतिं च विन्दति ॥ 
Thus, the main subject of chapter 9 of the Sy. Pra. is the first, Doga-héna, 
which, together with Guna-dadana, forms the contents of the first chapter of 
the 5. K. A. The next topic is Alarnkara-yoga, 1.६, adding of Alarnkara, which 
is of three kinds, of Sabda, of Artha, and of both. These three are separately 
dealt with in the 5. K. A. at length in three chapters, the 2nd, the 3rd and 
the 4th. All the contents of these three chapters of the 5. K. A. are packed 
in one chapter, the 10th, in the Sr. Pra. The next subject is Rasa and the 
S..K. A. devotes its fifth chapter to it. Chapter XI of the Sr. Pra. corresponds 
to this fifth chapter of the 5. A. A. If we omit the XII chapter of the Sr. Pra. 
devoted to dramatic technique, we may safely say that the whole of the 
Sr. Pra. is an elaboration only of the fifth chapter of the S. A. A. which 
contains everything of the bigger work in a germinal form, to speak rather 
roughly. Thus : 


S. A. A.—corresponds to—Syr. Pra. 





Nil Chap. I-VIII 
Chap. 1 ०० ~ 17 
HI, ill 
and IV, eae 
my ak 1” „+ 1 and XITI-AXXYVI, 1.६. 
to the very end 
To state the agreement and difference more elaborately: In the chapter 
on Dogas in the Sy. Pra., the 9th, Bhoja discusses things not found in the 


Dosa-chapter in the 5. A. A. As a preliminary to the treatment of Dosas as 
pertaining to separate words in a sentence, i.e., Pada Dosas, Bhoja discusses 


the relative reality of the words making a sentence. The second additional sub- 
ject herein introduced is the enumeration, definition and illustration of forty- 
eight Vakya-dharmas. The rest of the chapter tallies wholly with the matter 
on pp. 3-42 of chapter 1 of the 5. AK. A. But there 15 a difference in manner ; 
in the Sr. Pra. Bhoja has to hurry over Dosas, Gunas and Alamkaras and 
hence, though there is substantially no difference between the sections on these 
three topics in the Sy. Pra. and the 5. K. A., Bhoja sets them forth elabo- 
rately in Karikais and adequate Vrtti in the S. A. A. but rushes through them 
in the Sy. Pra. in brief prose paraphrases of the S. K. A. definitions. Here 
and there, there are a few additions. As for instance, while giving the 
s, their differences from the Alarnkaras, the Alarhkaras and their three 
varieties, explanatory passages and telling similes from the toilet of ladies 
are given in the Sy. Pre. Towards the end of the Sabdalarnkara section, some 
Karikas making some general remarks on the twenty-four Sabdalarmmkaras are 
added in the Sr. Pra. These differences regarding the treatment of Gunas and 
Alamkaras in the two works of Bhoja are pointed out in the sections on 
Guna and Alarikara also in this thesis. Further, just as the Doga section 
opens with a grammatical Sdstraic discussion on the reality of Padas in 
Vakya, so also the Guna section closes with a long Sdstraic discussion on 
Guna-vrtti, Upacira, सिचा, Bhrama etc. 

In the fifth chapter of the S. A. A., Karikais 1 to 3 give in a nutshell 
Bhoja's Rasa theory of one Spigara-Aharnkara-Abhimana Rasa. This is ela- 
borately set forth with arguments in the first part of chapter xi of the Sr. Pra. 
The additions on this topic in the bigger work are the arguments for this 
new theory and the refutation of the many old ideas on Rasa 

5. A. A. chap. v. Karika 3 contains Bhoja's idea of Rasika, which is 
found expressed at some length in the 11th chapter of the Sy. Pra., as also in 
the Dhvani section of Chapter vi of the 4, Pra. 

5. A. A, Karikas 4-6 give the means of securing Rasa-aviyoga or Rasa- 
anvaya in a Vakya through Doga-hana ete., ie, through the avoiding of 
such grave flaws as Gramyata. These three verses of the S. K. A. are stated 
in a plainer manner and with greater amplification, in the next section on 
Vakya-rasa-aviyoga-upaya on p. 356 (Vol. Il). Then “ Nand-alarnkdra- 
samsrsti’ given in the 11th Karika of 5. K. A. v. is taken up by the Sy. Pra. 
A. fine eulogy on Sarhsrsti as the greatest of Alarhiciras is then given with 
a chain of similes and this is absent in the 5. K. A. Then follows a classifi- 
cation of Sarhspsti into two kinds, Pradhdnangabhava and Samakaksyata 
with a grammatical discussion on the verse of Dandin, Limpativa tamo’ igdni 
etc. The whole of this discussion is found on pp. 639-642 of the S. K. A. v. 
The next section explains “ Nandlamidira samspsti”” and proves that Gunas, 
Alarhkaras and Rasas—all these three—are Alarhkiras. This portion cor- 
responds 26 pp. 612-639, 5. K. A. vy. Then follow the verses of Bhoja on 
0 y with व illustration, and these are not to 

। im the 5. K. 4. Then Karikai 8 of S. K. A. on the three Uktis 
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in Kavya, namely, Vakra-ukti, Svabhava-ukti and Rasa-ukti are taken up 
and elaborated in the Sy. Pra. Rasokti or Rasavadalamkara or the Nispatti 
of Rasa from the Vibhavas etc., regarding the eight Rasas, forms the next topic 
in the Sy. Pra. and this section is entirely a reproduction of S. K. A. v. pp. 512- 
513. The succeeding section of the Sr. Pra. refutes Bharata’s theory of Rasa 
and establishes Bhoja’s theory that Rasas are infinite and this is not found in 
the 5. A. A. The analysis of the one Rasa of Bhoja into three phases, the 
Purva हणा, Madhyamaé avastha and the Parama 1551118 is then found re- 
produced from p. 613 of the ५. AK, A. The next section in the $7. Pra. is not 
found in the 5. A. A. It explains Bharata's Rasa siitra and the Nispatti of 
Rasa with a series of attractive similes. Then the Sy Pra. illustrates the aspects 
and states of a Rasa,—Bhava, Rasa, Utkanthd, Abhisvafga etc., which are 
found here and there in the 5. A. A. but not in this same order. 

Then begins the section giving the various ways of “ Nandlarhkira sarhs- 
rsti which is reproduced with some slight change of order in the sub-sections 
from pp. 615-639 of 5. A, 4. ए. With this, Rasiviyoga in Vakya is finished 
and Rasaiviyoga in Prabandha is then taken up. A substantial part of this 
section is the classification of compositions into DrSya and Sravya and defi 
nition of all the varieties of these two classes and this is not found in the 
5. K. A. But Rasiviyoga in Prabandha is found briefly treated in the 
9. A. A. in Karika’s 126-137 (v) and the Vyrtti thereon which forms the 
closing section of the fifth chapter of the ५. K. A., pp. 642-648. 

Chapter आ of the Sr Pra. treats of the structure of Drama, the five 
Avasthas, the Sandhis, Vyttis etc. Though this subject is practically omitted 
in the 5. A. A., there is slight treatment of the subject in Karikas 127-8 and 
the Vrtti thereon on pp. 643-7, chapter V. 

An account has been given above of what aspects of Rasa as related 
to Vakya and Prabandha treated of in the S. K. A. are repeated and elabo- 
rated in the Sr. Pra. in Chapters xt and xu. There are yet portions of 
chapter V of the 9. A. A. on Rasa which still remain to be elaborated in the 
Sy. Pra, These form the bulk of the Sy. Pra, from chapter xiii to the end. 

Chapter आ (vol. III) of the Sy. Pra. opens with a four-fold classifica 
tion of Ahamkira-Spigara into that of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa 
This is not found in the 5. K, A. ४. The rest of the 13th chapter deals with 
the varieties of Rati which are found on pp. 515-521, 5. K. A. v. 

Chapter xiv of the Sy. Pra. illustrates all the remaining 48 Bhavas in the 
five stages of Janma, Anubandha etc. This is an elaboration of S. K. A. v. 
pp. 495-511. 

Chapter xv of the Sy. Pra. takes up Rati for special and greater elabo- 
ration. This chapter deals with the Alambana vibhava, hero and heroine : 
and this is an amplification of 5. A. A. chap. प्र. pp. 587-601, which form the 
Vrtti on Karikas 101-123. 

Chapter xvi Sr Pre. deals with the Uddipana vibhévas of Rati. Only 
a little of this subject is found in the 5. K. A., pp. 527-529. «In the Sr. Pra 
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there is a vast survey of seasons, countries, time, arts and accomplishments, 
toilet etc. 

Chapter xvii, $7. Pre. Anubhivas of Rati. The 5. A. A. gives them in 
chap. v. Karikas 40-42 and on pp. 532-537. The अ. Pra. elaborates and 
adds new Anubhavas, bringing here the Ritis, Vyttis and the Pravyttis as 
Anubhdvas born of the Buddhi. The major part ot this chapter is not 
found in the S. K. A. 

Then begins a new section in the =. Pra. with chapter “Vil and end- 
ing with chapter xx. This section treats of four Srnigaras, of the four Puru- 
sarthas and is entirely omitted in the 5. K. A. But some topics in chapter 
xx on Kama épigara, ३.६, Love, can be found here and there in the fifth 
chapter of the 5. A. A. 

The latter part of chapter xxi is on Nayaka, Upandyaka and Pratinaya- 
ka, Nayika, and the several qualities of these. The corresponding portions 
of the fifth chapter of the S. K. 4, are pp. 587, 588, 604-6 and 606-608, as 
also Karikas 122-123. t+, 

With chapter xxii begins a further elaboration of Srhgara. In chapt 
xxii 64 kinds of Anuraiga are given and these are additions not found in 
the S. A. 3. 

Then are given in the same chapter eight forms of Love, Nitya, Naimut- 
tika etc., which are contained in 5. K. A. भ. Karikas 97-8, and on pp. 961- 
584. In the S. K. A., these are called “ Mahardhis" of Love; here is a rare 
case of the Sr. Pra. attempting at greater brevity; the 5. K. A. has twelve 
varieties which the <. Pra reduces to eight, but the additional four are not 
left out. 4 large number of sub-varieties of these eight given in the Sr. Pra. 
are almost ignored in the S. K. A. 

Another wave of a greater amplification of Love now rises in chapter 
xxiii. Spigdra in its two aspects, Sambhoga and Vipralambha, with their four 
kinds are here dealt with. The corresponding part of the S. K. A. v. is on 
pp. 93-59-29. 

Chapter xxiv, vol. IV, $ Pra., gives the Etymology, Nirukti, of the 
word Vipralambha and of the names of its four forms, Pirvanuraga etc. 
This Nirukti is a subject which has already been dealt with at length even 
in the 5. K. A., the additions in the Sr. Pra. being in further classification 
and illustration. The corresponding part of the 5. K. A. is chap. भ, Karikas 
93-96 and pp. 575-581 

Chapter xxv speaks of Piirvanuraga through DarSana and Sravana, in 
connection with which Bhoja digresses at length into the Praménas, Prat- 
yaksa ete. Though this subject, in the main, must be said to be omitted 
in the S. K. A., there is mention of three kinds of Jiina—Drsta, Sruta and 
Anumita under the head “ Parigesa of Rasa” on pp. 525-6, 5. A. A. v. 

Chapter xxvi of the Sy. Pra. is lost ; it, no doubt, dealt with some as- 
pect of Piirvanuraga but we are not able to say whether it contains entirely 
hew Matter or not, and to what part of the ऽ. K. A. v. it corresponds. 
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Chapter xxvii of the Sy. Pra. is called Abhiyoga and its contents are 
not available in the S. K. A. There is yet a very brief mention of the sub- 
ject under the head “ Paristi of Preman,” Karika 54 and on pp. 945 S.K. A. 

Chapter xxviii of the Sr. Pra. describes Ditas, their varieties and their 
work. ‘This huge subject covering a big chapter in the Sr. Pra. is briefly 
dealt with in the S. K. A. along with Abhiyoga as one of the Paristis of 
Love. See Karika 54 and 09. 550, chap. ४. S, K. A. 

Chapter xxix can be said to contain matter not found in the 5. AK. A. It 
gives 48 aspects of Love (Pirvanuraga). However, two of these 48, namely, 
Dita sampresanam and Duta prasnah, are found on p. 550, chap. v., S. A. A. 
under the head “ Vipralambha paristi.” 

Chapter xxx of the Sy. Pra. dealing elaborately with the nicely distin 
guished minor moods in ‘Mana ig represented in the S. K. A. only by a 
single Sloka illustrating Mana on p. 538. The same is the case with Pra- 
visa and Karuna Vipralambhas treated in the Sr. Pra. in two big chapters 
xxxi-xxxii, which are merely mentioned and illustrated on pp. 538-9, 5. A. 4 
Vv. 

Chapter xxxiii of the Sy. Pra. is on the Nirukti of the word Sambhoga. 
This is an amplification of 5. K. A. v. Karikis 77-78 and the Vrtti on pp. 

Chapters xxxiv and xxxv treat of the four Sambhogas after the four 
Vipralambhas and these form an amplification of S. A. A. Karikas 89-92, 
and Vrtti on pp. 540-2 and 565-574. The several love-galas" in the 34th 
chapter are given under the head 7 Prakimaka”™ in Karikas 93-96 and ex- 
plained and, illustrated on pp. 575-581, 3. K. A. ४. In the Sr. Pra. two or 
more illustrations are given for each and the list is swelled with the addi- 
tion of some more items to a total of Bhoja’s favourite number 64 Simi- 
larly, in chapter 35, 48 stages through which Mana disappears, 24 stages 
through which Pravasa comes to an end, and another 24 stages from Death 
to Re-union are all additions of the Sy. Pra., not found in the 5५. A. A. 

Chapter xxxvi, the last. This deals with the four stages of Sambhoga, 
Satta, Abhhivyakti, Anubandha and Prakarga These are given in 5. K. A. 
v. Karikas 13 and 25-27 and on pp. 488-491. 

In the 5. K. A. Spigara-Abhdsa is not classified as Saminya Sambhoga 
but is so done in the <. Pra. where Bhoja divides Sambhoga into Samanya, 
i.e. of animals and Videsa, ie, of Nagarakas. Other topics dealt with In 
the last chapter are 12 kinds of Ragas, 12 kinds of Vyajas, 12 kinds of Anu- 
bandhas and 12 kinds of Pakas. Of these, 3 Pakas are mentioned under 
the head “Paka bhaktis” in Karika 124 and illustrated on p. 609, 5. K. A. 
ए ; similarly only 3 Ragas are mentioned under “Raga bhaktis” in 5. A. A., 
ह्लं 124, and pp. 609-610; so also, only 3 Vyajas in 5. K. A., Karika 
125, and pp. 610-611; and only 3 Udarkas under the head “ Udarka bhak- 
tis” in Karika 125 and on pp. 611-2. 
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In the fifth chapter of the S. K. A. Bhoja has formulated the whole 
subject of Rasa under certain heads given in Karikas 9-12. As a whole, 
all these conditions of Love are called “ Rasa-anvaya-vibhitis "; and we 
have the subjects put under some kind of like Rasa-visesa, Rasa- 
parisesa, -Paristi, Nirukti, Prakima etc. These names are not regularly 
utilised in the Sr. Pra. 

The agreements and differences between the S. K. A and the Sr. Pra. 
can also be seen clearly by perusing the section in this thesis giving a de- 
tailed notice of the contents of the Sr, Pra. 

At the end of the Sr. Pra. there are some Anustubh verseg on 31019 5 
Aharhkara-Sphgara Rasa and these are not available in the S. K. A. 

The Sy. Pra. closes with the same two verses found at the end of the 
१.६. A. 


CHAPTER VII 
KAVYA AND NATYA 


“ अतोऽभिनेतृभ्यः कवीनेव बहुमन्यामहे ; अभिनयेभ्यव्च कान्यमेवेति 1’ 
Bhoja: =. Pra. Ch. ४. 


There is a consensus of opinion among literary critics in considering 
Drama as the greatest form of literature. It is also interesting to note in 
connection with this enquiry the historical fact that Poetics rose out of 
Dramaturgy. Aristotle's Poetics considers Tragedy, a type of drama, as the 
greatest form of Poetry. Among writers of the Sanskrit Alarhkara Sistra, 
it is Vamana who first said, that among compositions, the dramatic is the 
best, for it is variegated and hence complete or full and wonderful like a 
picture. 

« सन्दमेषु दशरूपकं प्रेयः । तद्धि चित्र, चित्रपटवद्‌ विशेषसाकल्यात्‌। ततोऽन्यभेदङ्ृतति- 
ततो दशरूपकादन्येषां मेदानां कृषिः कल्पनमिति । दशरूपकस्य हि इदं सर्व fated, यदुत कथाख्या 
गिके महाकान्यमिति 1” K. A. Sa. and ए. I. 3, 30-32. 


It is only from drama that other kinds of composition, Katha, Akhyayika, 
Mahdkdvya etc., are derived. The Sanskrit critics do not engage themselves 
on this question on the historical aspect : whether Poetry, rhapsodic, epic 
or religious lyric appeared first or dramatic dialogues. It is from the point 
of view of literary perfection that the question is answered by Vamana that 
Drama it is that is the perfection and the rest, epic story etc., are its modi- 
fications. The one reason Vamana explicitly gives for considering Drama 
as Sreyas, best, is that, like a picture, is variegated or wonderful by 
the complete presence of everything. What is the significance of this com 
parison of Drama to picture and what is the meaning of the term Vitesa~ 
sakalya? What are the Viéesas or various items making up literary com- 
positions ? What are those characteristics which are missed in Mahakavya 
or Katha but which are present only in Drama? These points are not 
explained at length by Vamana. Poetry, story or any kind of narration 
has to be dramatic if it is to be powerful and effective im appeal ; its cha- 
racters must live as in Drama where living persons personate the characters. 
This quality of reality which is in Drama, resembling a return to the life 
of the story, is not found in Kavya which ts not Dréya—enacted and seen—but 
only Sravya—read and heard. Perhaps it is this visibility and reality ap- 
proaching the nature of happenings in the world which we actually with 
our eyes that is suggested in Vamana’s comparison of Drama to picture," 








1. Vide my paper on ‘Some Sanskrit Texts on Painting’ in the [H@. 
Vol. TX. 9. 901. 


which presents the thing to our eye and appeals directly like the world. But 
the Drama cannot be considered greater for this reason alone. For the drama- 
tist lacks the convenience of the epic or narrative poet who describes the 
emotions etc,, and this description is impossible in Drama. It is on this point 
that SCHLEGEL distinguishes Drama and Poem; the latter has the poet's 
explanations while the former is devoid of these and has instead actors etc. Ex- 
planations of moods and situations which are now done by many English 
dramatists to-day by lengthy stage-directions which portend the steady 
hilation of the difference between narration and Drama are really unnecessa 
in Drama, for the reality created by persons coming in dress in their moods 
and acting their feelings concretely renders such explanations superfluous. So 
it appears that in point of appeal to the audience, the Drama seems to achieve 
the purpose more quickly, more directly and more effectively. One can explain 
Vamana’s remark that Poetry, Story etc., are modifications of Drama: epic 
or narrative poetry is only Drama re-told with the filling up of the gaps 
between scenes and supplementing with narrative explanations. It is also truc 
to say that all men are not able to understand the passing scenes in Drama, and 
need explanatory links. To these, the narrative is easy understanding and 
gives sure Rasisvada. ‘The epic contains within it all varieties of poetic com- 
position—descriptive, lyrical and dramatic. Such process of reducing all types 
to any one chosen according to one’s own liking is possible in the case of 
every type. Thus, John DRINKWATER, writing a book on the lyric, deems all 
poetry lyrical. One can similarly speak of all types in terms of any one 
Surely there is truth to an extent in all such contentions. DRINKWATER'S cas 
for all poetry being lyrical can be supported by the observations of our Sanskrit 
wiiters also. Through the pretext of characters, it 1s really the poet who 
speaks, for, as man, he has the idea of the probable and of the emotions to 
which he also is liable. That is, the poet universalises and it is because of 
this universalisation that a reader or a spectator is able to hold concourse 
with poetry or Drama 


“ नायकमुखेन कविरेव मन्त्रयते, निश्चिनोति चेति केचित्‌ ” 
Namisadhu on Rudrata, xiii, p. 169. 


“ न हि महाकविभिः वात्मीकिप्रमुखरिव ध्यानहष्टया रामादौनामवस्थाः प्रातिस्विका निरूप्यन्ते 
किन्तु रामादिकमाश्रयतया परिकल््य स्वग्रतिभाग्रभावर्ब्धाः सवसाधारणां इति । ' 


Kumdrasvamin on Vidyanatha’s Pratdperudriya ; Balamanorama, Edn. 
p. 205 


Thus poetry, by its very nature, from the point of view of its origin 
in the poet and from that of its end in the appeal to the heart of another 
man, the reader or the spectator, is lyrical. Therefore, it seems that all at- 
tempts at such bringing of other types under one considered as the greatest, 
exhibit only expressions of opinions and not absolute truth. Each type of 
literature is so called only because, as Abhinava says in connection with 
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the classification of Drama into heroic, social comedy, farce संए.! of the 
comparative preponderance of a certain feature, by virtue of which characteris 
ing feature the type gets that name, lyric, epic, dramatic and so on. As 
a matter of fact, each type contains aspects of all other types also. So when 
Vamana praises Drama as the best form of literary composition, it is his 
opinion, an Arthavada-like observation, which can be supported but which is 
not absolutely true 

Following the trend of Vamana's thought, we have the greatest Sans- 
krit literary critic, Acdrya navagupta, claiming Drama as the perfection 
of literary composition. He says that full Rasa-realisation, रसाप्वादस्योत्कष, 
cannot be had in stray verses, Muktakas, because all the various conditions 
rousing Rasa, namely, the excitant, the ensuant and the accessory emotional 
conditions are not fully present there. Therefore, it is only in a full poem 
or a full story—a Prabandha—that complete Rasisvada is possible. Much 
more than from a Prabandha is the Rasisvada complete when a Drama 
is presented. For, as we said above, Drama tries to give us as great an 2p- 
proach to reality as possible; as approximate a reproduction of the world 

“ तब ( रसास्वादोत्कर्षकारक॑ विभावादीनां समप्राधान्यम्‌ ) प्रबन्ध एव भवति । वस्तुतस्तु 
दशरूपक एव । यदाह वामनः -“ सन्दर्भेषु दशरूपऊं श्रेयः | तद्विचित्रं चित्रपटवद विशेषसाकल्यात्‌। ”” 
( का. अ. पु. and go १३. 30-34)” Abin. Bha. Gaek. Edn. 1. p. 288 


Therefore it is that while explaining the minor poem or the stray verse 
(Muktaka), one has to give out the context etc., thereby supplying the 
conditions among the Vibhavas etc., which are lacking in the verse itself. 
The dress, movement and other actions are wanting in a poem and hence 
these are made up by description. Thus Rasdisvida is primarily and supre- 
mely got only from Drama ; next to it from a Mahakavya ; and lastly, from 
the minor poem and the stray verse 


तदूपसमर्पेणया तु प्रबन्धे भापावेषप्रवृत््यौचित्यादिकल्पनात्‌ , तदुपजीवनेन सुक्तकै । तथा च 


तत्र सहृदयाः पूवापरमुचितमत्र परिकल्प्य “sang वक्ता अस्मिन्नवसरे ` इत्यादि बहुतरं पीठचन्धरूपं 
विदधते । Abhi. 814. Gaek. Edn. 1. p. 288. 
Abhinava again expresses himself to this effect that Drama is literature per 
excellence because from it only is full Rasa-realisation possible. (p. 292 Gaek. 
Edn. 460 Bhd.) If we realise Rasa in Kavya also, it is because of the 
intrinsic dramatic quality of the poem. The poet's powerful descriptions 
give such vitality to the narration that the whole poem begins to live like 
enacted drama before the mind's eye. 


५ कान्य ताचन्मुख्यतो दशरूपात्मकमेव । pel eg ee 
mal च नाट्यमेव | p.. 292 Abhi. 275. Gaek. Edn. I. 


1. Vide ` आ ऋ 9. 286 of my article on J 286 of my article on Dasariipaka, in JOR., VII, pp. 277-290, 
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Shortly after Abhinava, Bhoja, the author of the Sr. Pra., expressed his 
view that he regarded the poets and the poems as greater than actors and 
acting. He says at the very beginning of his work : “ Rasa is realised by the 
audience when presented by clever actors ; or when they are meditated upon 
as described by poets in their poems. In this respect, things are not so 
charming when they are seen directly as when they are narrated by 
of gifted speech. Therefore, we regard the poets as greater than the actors: 
their poetry, (poem or text of the Drama) as greater than acting,” 


“ स॒ ( रसः ) च अनुभवैकगम्यत्वाद्‌ असर्वविधयत्वा् दुरवसेयः। सम्यगभिनयेषु वा विदग्ध 
tat: sea: सामाजिकेरवधायते । प्रबन्धेषु वा महाकविभिः यथावद्‌ आख्यायमानः विदुषां 
मनौ षाविषयमवतरतिं | 

तत्र न तथा पदाय: प्रत्यक्षेण प्रतीयमानाः स्वदन्ते, यथा वाग्मिनां बचोमिरावेद्यमानाः | 

तदाह-- हे 
अत्थणिवेसा णवि तह चित्तविआसं कुणन्ति सब्चेविआ । 
जह उण ते उमिड्लन्ति सुकविवआहिं सुसीसंता ॥ 
[ अर्थनिवेशाः नापि तथा चित्तविकरासं कुर्वन्ति दष्टाः । 
यथा पुनस्तं उन्मीलन्ति चुकविवचोभिः कभ्यमानाः ॥ ] 


भतोऽभिनेतृभ्यः कवीनेव बहुमान्यामहे; अभिनयेभ्यश्च काव्यमेवेति 1” 
Sy. Pra. Mad. MS. Vol. I, Chap. 1. pp. 3-4. 


Sanskrit Alarhkara Sdstra has no separate name for the dramatist ; he is 
also Kavi, poet ; drama also is called poetry, Kavya. Bhoja here says that he 
prefers poets and poetry to actors and acting. The art of giving the reality 
before us through action, Bhoja considers, is not so great as the art of the 
poct-dramatist who wrote the drama and made it sufficient for Rasa- 
realisation, even without the aid of the actor's art coming in to interpret or 
aid or supplement the poet's art in the Drama | 

When Bhoja says that things are not so charming when seen actually as 
when they are received, touched by the magic of those who are gifted in 
speech, what strikes us on the surface is that Bhoja is here distinguishing 
Nature and Art and that he is discussing the question of the former becoming 
the latter through the process called representation, But what Bhoja really 
tries to distinguish here is, as can be seen from his conclusion, the actual 
ocular witnessing of a drama from the text of the drama which is the work 
of the poet's genius. So it is that he concludes that he esteems the poet and 
his drama more than the actor, the producer, their acting and stage machinery 
This position, however, differs only slightly from that of Bharata and Abhi- 
navagupta. Natya means the enacted drama and so it is that Bharata devotes 


1. “सचविआं * in the Gatha is translated into “ 73]: in Sanskrit, on the 
basis of Laksmidhara's Sadbhasdcandrika, p. 197 giving @aqqg” as an Adesa for 
“Gaia. “Drstah” fits in with the sense. 


INDEX 
(Volume IT) ae 


[The Editors take this opportunity of thanking Prof. R. D. Lappu M.A., 
Mr. 0. ७. BHAvE, M.A., and Mr, 0. V. Garce for preparing this Index.—S. M K. | 
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